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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MICROFILMING PROJECT 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 
These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 
In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 


of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 






These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 





Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 

reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE, KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1927-1928 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-seventh Season, 1927-1928 


SERGE, KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Graeser, H. 
Mariotti, V. 


Eisler, D. 


Gundersen, R. Sauvlet, H. 
Hamilton, V. 


Fedorovsky, P.. 
Leveen, P. 


Zung, M. Diamond, 5. 
Tapley, R. Zide, L. 
Knudsen, C. Stonestreet, L. 
Del Sordo, R. Erkelens, H. 
VIOLAS. 
Van Wynbergen, C. 


Avierino, N. 
Bernard, A. 


Werner, H. 






Cherkassky, P. 


Kassman, N. 


Leibovici, J. 
Siegl, F. 


Gorodetzky, L. 


Fiedler, B. 


Messina, 5. 
Seiniger, S. ° 


Grover, H. Fiedler, A. 


Shirley, P. 


Gerhardt, 5S. 
Deane, C. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 








Bedetti, J. 
Keller, J. 


Kunze, M. 
Vondrak, A. 


FLUTES. 


Laurent, G. 
Bladet, G. 
Amerena, P. 


PICCOLO. 
Battles, A. 


Horns. 


Wendler, G. 
Pogrebniak, 5. 
Van Den Berg, C. 
Lorbeer, H. 


TUBAS. 


Sidow, P. 
Adam, E. 


ORGAN. 
Snow, A. 


Zighera, A. 
Barth, C. 


Lemaire, J. 


Langendoen, J. 
Droeghmans, H. 


BASSES. 
Ludwig, O. 


Stockbridge, C. Fabrizio, E. 


Warnke, J. 


Girard, H. 


Marjollet, L. 


Kelley, A. 


Oliver, F. 


OBOES. 
Gillet, F. 
Devergie, J. 
Stanislaus, H. 


ENGLISH HORN. 


Speyer, L. 


HORNS. 


Valkenier, W. 
Schindler, G. 
Lannoye, M. 
Blot, G. 


HARPS. 


Holy, A. 
Zighera, B. 


PIANO. 
Zighera, B. 


Frankel, I. 


Dufresne, G. 


CLARINETS. 


Hamelin, G. 

Arcierl, E. 

Allegra, E. 
(E-flat Clarinet) 


Bass CLARINET. 


Mimart, P. 


TRUMPETS. 
Mager, G. 
Perret, G. 
Voisin, R. 
Mann, J. 


TIMPANT. 


Ritter, A. 
Polster, M. 


CELESTA. 
Fiedler, A. 


BASSOONS. 


Laus, A. 
Allard, R. 
Bettoney, F. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 
Piller, B. 


TROMBONES. 
Rochut, J. 


Hansotte, L. 
Kenfield, L. 


Raichman, J. 
Adam, E. 
PERCUSSION. 
Ludwig, C. 
Sternburg, 5. 
Seiniger, S. 
LIBRARIAN. 
Rogers, L. J. 


Demetrides, L. 


. Se ee ™ 





WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHO 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1927-1928 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 


Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Astout1: Concerto, A major,** for viola d’amore (HENRI 
Casapgsus*) and orchestra, April 20, 1928 . . 


'Bacu: Two Choral Preludes (orchestrated by ARNOLD SCHOEN- 
| BERG**), October 14, 1927... ...-+ +++ 
Concerto No. 2, F major, for violin, flute, oboe, and 
trumpet (edited by Frtrx Morri), December 22, 1927 
Concerto, A minor, No. 1, for violin (PAUL KOCHANSKI), 
March 30, 1928 eres Ng ys. Si ee 
Barrox: Concerto for Pianoforte** (B&ta Bartox), February 
57, See cea fle. ek a efie e  e 
Bax: Symphony in E-flat minor,* December 16,1927... . . 
Breck: Symphony No. 3, for string orchestra,t February 10, 1928 
| BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67, April 6, 1928 . 
Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, December 9, 1927 . 
Overture to ‘““Egmont,’’ April 27, 1928 CA 2 
Beruioz: Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ Op. 23 ..... . 
Royal Hunt and Tempest, Descriptive Symphony from 
“Les Troyens,” January 20, 1928 . he” 


: Excerpts from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,”’ March 16, 1928 
\Buocu: Three J ewish Poems, November 18,1927 ..... .- . 
| | : Four Episodes for chamber orchestra,** December 29, 1927 
| : i 'BorGui: Concerto for harpsichord (Mme. Patorni-CasaDESUS*) 
i and wind orchestra,** April 20,1928 ....... . 
Y | ‘Boroprn: Aria* from ‘Prince Igor’ (NINA Kosuetz), February 
; | Oo ne Rae 6 ob I ee Cae ae 
BOSTON SYMPHON ’ Braums: Symphony No. 1, C minor, Op. 68, March 2, 1928 
| Symphony No. 2, April 27,1928 ........+.. - 
ORCHESTRA | Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90, October 7, 1927 . 
| Symphony No: 4, E minor, Op. 98, December 29, 1927 
b | | ! Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a, November 11, 
‘Academic Festival’? Overture, Op. 80, January 27, 1928 . 
Concerto for violin, D major, Op. 77 (ALBERT SPALDING), 
| December 1, 1927 ‘et PS on eae aS 
CARPENTER: Suite “Adventures in a Perambulator,’’ December 
ee gO. et oe EN ee oe el eee 
“Skyscrapers, A Ballet of Modern American Life’’** (CLAIRE 
MaGeERr, soprano; RuLON Y. RoBISON, tenor), December 
} IE ee. 
CHERUBINI: Overture to “‘Ali-Baba,”’ December 2, 1927 . 
‘Crmarosa (see MALPIERO). 


Converse: “‘California,”’ Tone-Poem,t suggested by scenes at the 


Fiesta in Santa Barbara (1927), April 6, 1928 





WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS) 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1927-1928 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time any where. 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 


Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Asrott: Concerto, A major,** for viola d’amore (HENRI 
CasapEsus*) and orchestra, April 20, 1928 
Bacu: Two Choral Preludes (orchestrated by ARNOLD SCHOEN- 
BERG**), October 14, 1927 er a a a 
Concerto No. 2, F major, for violin, flute, oboe, and 
trumpet (edited by Frtrx Mort), December 22, 1927 
Concerto, A minor, No. 1, for violin (PAUL IXOCHANSKI), 
March 30, 1928 Se ee ee Cede obi, ah ane IEC Sar 
BartroK: Concerto for Pianoforte** (Biia BarToK), Iebruary 
Oe on eel ek ae ee ek ' 
Bax: Svmphony in E-flat minor,* December 16, 1927... . . 
Beck: Symphony No. 3, for string orchestra,j February 10, 1928 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67, April 6, 1925 
Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, December 9, 1927 . 
Overture to ‘“Egmont,’’ April 27, 1928 ; 
Beruioz: Overture to ‘“Benvenuto Cellini,’ Op. 28 ea ae 
Royal Hunt and Tempest, Descriptive Symphony from 
“Tes Troyens,” January 20, 1925 . 
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Exeerpts from ‘The Damnation of Faust,’’ March 16, 1928 
>rocu: Three Jewish Poems, November 18, 1927 pet oe 
Four Episodes for chamber orchestra,*”* December 29, 1927 
Borcut: Coneerto for harpsichord (Mme. PATORNI-‘ ‘ASADESUS*) 
and wind orchestra,** April 20, 1928 Prrcure ae ly 
Boropin: Aria® from ‘‘Prinee Igor’? (NiNA IKKosuetTz), february 
10, 1928 . rn err ee ak er ee oe 
BrauMs: Symphony No. 1, © minor, Op. 65, March 2, 1928 
Symphony No. 2, April 27, 1925 nee ee 
Symphony No. 38, I’ major, Op. 99, October 7, 1927 . 
Symphony No. 4, li minor, Op. 95, December 29, 1927 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a, November LI, 
1927 Ee, ad bot og me. Ube A oe nes 
‘AN eademice Festival’ Overture, Op. 80, January 27, 1925 
Concerto for violin, D major, Op. 77 (ALBERT SPALDING), 
December 1, 1927 aly ula” i) gists Sete ane 
CARPENTER: Suite “Adventures in a Perambulator,’’ December 
UES. ob ecm nage RC Ue B.-A Oe. a ie eee es 
“Skyscrapers, A Ballet of Modern American Life’’** (CLAIRE 
Maacrmr, soprano; RULON Y. ROBISON, tenor), December 
9, 1927 ae a ig en ee a 
CHERUBINI: Overture to “Ali Baba,’’ December 2, 1927 
(IMAROSA (see MALPIERO). 
Converse: “California,” Tone-Poem,t suggested by scenes at the 
iesta in Santa Barbara (1927), April 6, 1920 





Depussy: “Iberia”: “Images,” for orchestra, No. 2, October 7, 


gull olga Sn eA i 
“Ta Mer,”’ April 27, 1928 


Two Dances: Sarabande** and Danse (orchestrated by 


Rave), January 13, 1928 . 


De Fauua: “El Amor Brujo”’ (“Love the Sorcerer”), October 14, 


Sn ett ne.» Satori. plight) Malan aiar Sly aaa pias te ee Beet 
Deuius: Intermezzo, “The Walk to the Paradise Garden,’’** 
from ‘“‘A Village Romeo and Juliet,” January 20, 1928 . 
Dukxas: “La Péri, Poéme Dansé,”’ January 27,1928... .. - 
Giucx: Ballet Suite No. 2* (arranged by Morrt) from 


“Alceste,”’ ‘“Iphigenie en Aulide,” and “Paride ed | 


Elena,” March 23, 1928 ac SAT a A al eel RE 
HANDEL: Concerto Grosso, D minor, for strings, Op. 6, No. 10, 
October 28, 1927 . 


Suite from ‘‘Teseo,” “T Pastor Fido,” and “Rodrigo,’’** | 


January 20,1928... . 


Concerto Grosso, No. 5, D major, for strings (ed. by KoGEL), | 


February 24,1928 ..... 


Haypn: Symphony, G major (B. & H. No. 13), October 21, 1927 


Hitu: Symphony in B-flat, Op. 34, March 30, 1928 . . 
Houst: “Ode to Death’ (Watt WuitTman), set to music for 
chorus and orchestra, Op. 38,** February 10, 1928 . 
HoneaceEr: Incidental Music to D’Anunzio’s ‘‘Fedra’’} (first 
performance of the whole in concert form in the 
United States) 
LazAr: Music for Orchestra,7 Me, Spt aden ath ana ae 
Lrapov: From the Apocalypse, Symphonic Picture, December 16, 
A Ro eel Uh oR Ste ide fh il air dv a age a RL oper OS! 
Russian Folk Songs for Orchestra,* Op. 58, January 27, 1928 
Liszt: ‘“Mazeppa,’”’ Symphonic Poem, No. 6 (after Victor HvaGo), 
OO ig NS Se EO cals SIF OTE RE Ste BE ee 
Second Episode from Lenau’s ‘Faust: Dance in the Village 
; Tavern (Mephisto Waltz),’’ November 11, 1927 


LOEFFLER: A Pagan Poem (after Virer) for orchestra, plano- § 


forte, English horn, and three trumpets obbligati, Op. 14, 
ee es Oe se eS Re se Fos tee ae 

LopaTtnikov: Scherzo for orchestra,t April 27, 1928 . oe ae 

LoRENzITI: Venetian Symphonyt (Concertante for quinton 
(Marius CasaprEsus**), viola d’amore (HENRI CaSa- 
pEsus), and harpsichord (Mme. Rrcina Patorni-Casa- 
presus*), April 20, 1928 . 

-Mautrprero: Cimarosiana: Five 

' re-orchestrated,** November 11, 1927 ; 


| Martinv: “La Bagarre” (“The Tumult,’ Allegro for orchestra, { 
| November 18, 1927 . Ee Nags tos “OL Tek eaiea ol e: WO 
‘Mason, D. G.: Symphony in C minor,** Op. 11, March 16, 1928 
‘MENDELSSOHN: Symphony, A major, “Italian,” Op. 90, December 
28 LBRT ila ee ae ee ee ee Pe en 
OZART: Symphony, E-flat major (K. 543), November 18 . 


Symphony, C major, No. 34.(K. 358), January 20, 1928 


ae 
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Piston: Symphonic Piece,t March 23,1928. ......... 
PROKOFIEFF: Suite from the Ballet ‘‘Le Pas d’Acier’’** (‘‘The 
Ballet of Steel”), October 21, 1927 (first time in the 

Pe an ty gS ee Bree vy oped 
Scythian Suite, Op. 20, March 2,1928 ... . 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto, D minor, No. 3, for pianoforte 


(VLADIMIR Horowi1tTz**) and orchestra, March 16, 1928 


RaveE.: ‘‘Ma Mére l’Oye”’ (‘““Mother Goose’’), October 21, 1928 . 


Orchestral Excerpts from ‘‘Daphnis et Chloé’’ (second 
suite), October 28, 1928 . re er er upsets 

‘Le a de Couperin,”’ orchestral suite, January 13, 

Rapsodie Espagnole, January 13,1928 .... . 

‘La Valse’’ Choregraphic Poem, January 13, 1928 ae 

‘“Shéhérazade,”’ Three Poems for voice (Lisa Roma**) 
and orchestra, to the verses of Tristan Klingsor, 
ME Se 8 68 8 ee Sak Ocala a ks 

‘“Tzigane,’’* for violin (PAuL KocHANSKI) and orchestra, 
March 30,1928 ..... : 


See Debussy (Sarabande** and Danse, orchestrated by j 


Raver), January 19, 1086 wi. ee Se 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Shéhérazade’’ (after 
“The Thousand Nights and a Night’’) Op. 35, Decem- 
ber 22, 1927 . LTRS TiS SSE LE Gtk 2d. Wok GARRDC RE E 
“The Russian Easter,” Overture on Themes of the Russian 
Church, Op. 36, April6, 1928 .. .......5.-5: 
Overture* to ‘‘A Night in May,” February 10,1928 . . . . 
Introduction and March from ‘‘Le Coq d’Or,”’ February 
he RR Seer ane tae i Gite eet. oe Moe 
Saint-Saiins: Symphony No. 3, C minor, April 27, 1928 . 
Scumitr: Psalm XLVII for orchestra, organ, chorus, and solo 
voice* (Nina Kosuetz), February 10, 1928 . 
ScHREKER: Prelude to a Drama, December 2, 1927 . 


Scuumann: Symphony No. 4, D minor, Op. 120, March 23, 1928 


Concerto, A minor, for pianoforte (Myra Huess*) and 
orchestra, Op. 54, December 16,1927... .... . 
SrpeLius: Symphony, No. 1, E minor, Op. 39, January 27, 1928 . 
Symphony No. 5, E-flat major, Op. 82, November 11, 1927 . 
Srrauss: Symphonia Domestica, Op. 53, October 14, 1927 . 
“Don Juan,’ Tone-Poem, Op. 20 (after Lmnav), November 
SUNT. RRO awh Perey ae Me aie EEE eres A Mei oR I ice 
‘Bin Heldenleben,’’ Tone-Poem, Op. 40, January 20, 1928 . 
QrRAVINSKY: ORCHESTRAL Sutte from the Ballet ‘“‘Petrouchka,”’ 
October 7,1927 .. . 


“CEdipus Rex,” opera oratorio** by J. CocTEAu (after | 


Sophocles). MARGARET MATZENAUER, Me€ZZ0-sOprano ; 
ArtHouR Hackett, tenor; FRASER GANGE, baritone; 
Paut Leyssac, narrator; The Harvard Glee Club, 
trained by Dr. A. T. Davison. February 24, 1928 
| (first time in the United States) MEN ae 
Suite from ‘‘L’Oiseau_de Feu,” March 23, 1925 . 


ee ee 


| 


: 


; 





(ALEXANDER TANS- 


mMAN**) and orchestra,t December 29,1927 ... . . 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4, F minor, Op. 36, October 26, 
ee UES i i vig alge deo gin’ gh, POE Ae COREE EE HE AS 4 
Symphony No. 6, B minor, ‘‘Pathetic,’’ Op. 74, February 
TUM Fe OD Gee ONO PENG I EY SA a gg SURE Me 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ Overture Fantasia after Shakespeare, 
Prmeneee Be cee PT eT 8 OT oh 
Vivaupr: “L’Estate” (“Summer’’) Concerto No. 2, for string 
orchestra with piano and organ** (ed. by B. Mo.inaRI) 
| from “The Four Seasons” (RicHARD Buran, solo violin), 
March 16, 1928 ED hc, Vqcbly’ oo MRE 
WaGNER: Overture to ‘“Tannhaeuser,”’ December 16, 1927 . , 
Prelude and “Liebestod’”’ from ‘Tristan und _ Isolde,” 
March 30, 1928 


Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” March 30, 


| BOE ek er nk eae IS EOE 
| Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal,’’ April 6, 1928 Ry REG hc bocn, aM re 
ALTON: Sinfonia Concertante, for orchestra with pianoforte 
(BERNARD Z1GHERA), quasi obbligato,** March 2, 1928 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE ASSISTED AS ‘SOLOISTS 


THIS SEASON : 

BartTox,** Bx, pianist (Barték’s Concerto for pianoforte) ,** 
February 17, 1928. Sketch hile ROE Stas 
Hess,* Myra, pianist (Schumann's concerto), December 16, 1927 
Horowt1tTz,** VLADIMIR, pianist (Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No. 3), 
March 16, 1928. Sketch STO AI SBC FY eatin 
KocuanskI, PAvt, violinist (Bach’s Concerto No. 1, A minor, 
and Ravel’s “Tzigane,’’* with orchestra), March 30, 
| ae eek ogy 5 ,abkoguoluty, olea ff 
Kosuetz, Nina, soprano (Aria* from Borodin’s ‘‘Prince Igor”’ 
and solo in Schmitt’s Psalm*), February 10, 1928. 
a, Sketch se Gry LOE MORI C I Tes OOM OG 2: REO 
Roma,** Lisa, singer (Ravel’s “Shéhérazade,”’ January 13, 1928 
SpaLpiNG, ALBERT, violinist (Brahms’s Concerto), December 2, 
| 1927. Sketch Be br at tM ge ee cy hg 
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PENSION FuND CoNCERTS 


erformed in aid of the Pension Fund of the orchestra 


Mr. Koussevitzky conducted the performances. The 
een prepared by its conductor, THomPpson STONE. 
, soprano; KatHryN MBIsLE, contralto; 


ArTHUR HACKETT, tenor; FRASE bass. WILLIAM BURBANK was the organist. | 


At the second concert in ai 
sevitzky brought out Arthur Honegger’s Symphonic Psa 
erformance was the first in Boston. The Harvard Glee 
horal Society had been prepared by their conductor, Dr. ARcHIBALD T. Davison. 
he solo singers were Ernyt HAYDEN, soprano, Vio.ta Siiva, contralto; Tupor 
‘Daviss, tenor; PauL LEYSSAC, of the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, through 
br courtesy of Eva Le Gallienne, was the Narrator. JoHN P. MARSHALL was the 
rganist. 
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GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Sir Taomas Brerecuam,** January 20-21, 1928. 
MavricE RAvEL,** January 13, 1928. 
Mr. Burarnt conducted the concerts of December 2-3, 1927. 


SUMMARY 


| The following composers were represented for the first time at these. 
concerts: Asioli, Beck, Borghi, Lorenziti, Lopatnikov, Martint, Piston. | 


LOEFFLER . 
LOPATNIKOV 
LORENZITI 
MALIPIERO 
MARTINU . 
Mason, D. G. . 
MENDELSSOHN 
MoZART 
PISTON 
PROKOFIEFE . 
RACHMANINOFF 
RAVEL Se 
RimskY-KORSAKOV . 
SAINT-SAENS 
SCHMITT 
SCHREKER 
SCHUMANN 
SIBELIUS 
STRAUSS 
STRAVINSKY . 
‘TANSMAN 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
VIVALDI 
WAGNER 

W ALTON 


| ASIOLI 
BACH . 
Bartok 
Bax 

BECK . 
BEETHOVEN . 
BERLIOZ 
BLOCH 
BORGHIL . 
BORODIN 
{BRAHMS 
(CARPENTER 
(CHERUBINI 
(CONVERSE 
‘DEBUSSY 
De FALLA 
DELIUs . 
‘DuKAS 
(GLUCK 
HANDEL 
‘HAYDN 
ttt, . 
HoLustT 
HONEGGER 
LAZAR 
'LIADOV . 
Liszt , 
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SunpRY NOTES 


Mr. Koussevitzky on October 24, 1927, gave a double-bass recital in Symphony 
Hall for the benefit of needy Russian students in Europe, the United States, and the 
Holy Land. He was assisted by Messrs. Buratn, violin; Lerranc, viola; BepErtt, 
violoncello; RupoLpH GANzZ, piano, and BERNARD ZIGHERA, piano; Schubert, 
Variations and Finale from the ‘‘Forellen’”’ Quintet; Koussevitzky, Concerto for the 
double-bass; Liszt, “St. Francis’ Sermon to the Birds” and “St. Francis of Paul 
‘Walking on the Waves (Mr. Ganz); Bruch, “Kol Nidrei,’’ transcribed by Kous- 
sevitzky for double bass and piano. : 

These members of the Société des Instruments Anciens of Paris took part in the 
symphony concerts of April 20, 21, 1928: Mme. REGINA PATORNI-CASADESUS 
(harpsichord); Martus CasapEsus (quinton); Henri Casapgsus (viola d’amore). 
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October 8, 155, 22 
November 12. 

December 3, 10, ie 29 « ant 
January 14, 21 and 28." 
‘February 11, 18 and 25... 
March 3,17 and 31. 
April 7, 21 and 28. 
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Violinist 


| Born in Warsaw, Poland, 1892. Appeared as child | 


| prodigy in Carnegie Hall. Since 1920 concert master 
‘of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


“In the foremost rank of contemporary violinists.’ 
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Ee aed Pedros : —C. 8. Momtor. 
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WBZ-WBZA Schedule 


of Symphony Broadcasts 
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TERRELL ELLE LLL Es 


October 8, 15, 22 and 29. 
November 12 and 19. 
December 3, 19, 17, 22 and 29. 
January 14, 21 and 25. 
February 11, 15 and 20. 
March 3, 17 and 31. 

April 7, 21 and 28. 
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Violinist 
Born in Warsaw, Poland, 1892. Appeared as child 
prodigy 1n Carnegie Hall. Since 1920 concert master 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
“Ty the foremost rank of contemporary violinists.” 
—C. S. Monitor. 
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listen to its third series of concerts 


Nod 


Th world of radio this season; will 


by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


These concerts last year were among the 
most popular of any radio feature origin- 
ating in Boston. The current series, 
Which marks the forty-seventh season 
of the orchestra, will be broadcast by 
WBZ-WLZA, according to the announce- 
ment of George H. Jaspert, director of 


| 


the New England Westinghouse stations. | 


The current series will run for twenty-. 
four weeks, beginning Saturday evening, 
October 8, and ending on April 28. Each 
soncert will go on the air over a special 
ine from Syn:phony Hall. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Russian virtuoso and conductor, 
will hold the baton for the third year. 

Symphony this season, as in the past 
two years, will be on the air through the 
courtesy of W S. Quinby. Mr. Quinby 
is interested in Symphony because of his 
abidling faith that the best should be 
made available as far as possible. He 
believes that the best way of perpetuat- 
‘ng the finest traditions in music is to 
enable 28 many as possible to come in 
close association with it. 


we -- oe 


Listeners Appreciate 


Thousanis of letters each season have | 
4orne testimony to the pleasure of listen- 
ers who, without radio, would never 
have an opportunity to hear Symphony. 
These have, in the main, formed the 
basis of Mr. Quinby’s decision to continue 
the series. Endorsements from men and 
women in all walks of life have conclu- 
sively proved to him that the public is 
satisfied only when it does have the best. 

The Svmphony “fan mail’ has been 
almost invariably in this strain: “You 
have brought us, in the hinterland, a} 
new source of pleasure, comparable to | 
that which we should have, if we lived | 
in the city. Such things as the Boston} 
'Symphony have always been outside our | 
sphere. The radio has urbanized the 
country, and these weekly concerts are 
me of the greatest factors. We hope } 
Symphony is on the air to stay.” 

Detracting nothing from the distinc: 
tion of the Boston Symphony, radio has 
enlarged its audience, increased its ap- | 
peal and actually imparted new signifi- 
cance and vitailty to the series. In af 
word, radio has been a strongly rein- | 
‘orcing influence, — A 
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SYMPHONY SEASON 


OPENS THIS WEEK 


Next Fridey afternoon and Saturday 
svening, Oct. 7 and 8, in Symphony hall, 
Serge Koussevitzky will open the 47th 
eason of the Boston Symphony or- 

nestra, which will be the fourth season 

the Russian conductor in America. 
his opening will include Berlioz’s 
erture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” the 
ird Symphony ci Brahms in F major, 
ravinsky’s Suite from the © Ballet, 

Patrouchka,” and Debussy’s “Theria.” 

Koussevitzky plans to introduce to 

erica several new scores of im- 
ertance in the course of the season, 
faving heard of acquired these in 

WBurope last summer. A new symphony | 
Veritten by Walton, the composer of 
Portsmouth Point,” is dedicated to this 
fh hestra and will have its first per- 


Woermance at an early date. — Alexander | 


: 
istry ig . 


YFansman has especially written a piano 
i, soncerto in which he will play the piano 
Wart, then making his first American 
“appearance. Stravinsky’s latest score, 
Wis opera-oratorio “Oedipus Rex,” wil 
Mplso be introduced by Koussevitzky, and 


Mikewise music from Prokofieff’s latest 
Ballet, “Le Pas d’Acier.” The 100th 
@universary of the death of Schubert 
Will be commemorated with an all- 
Shubert program. 
ere will be no season tickets to sell 
the Friday afternoon and Saturday 
‘Series; a few are still to be had for the 
‘Monday and Tuesday concerts. 
Hae 
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“PPromises Modern Music 


Feast for 47th Season 
of Symphony 


VILL INTRODUCE 
MANY NEW WORKS 


great feast of modern music is 
7 promise of Serge Kousseyitzky for 
} coming 47th season of the Boston 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, 
>| has conducted the orchestra . for 


in this country. 
‘new ‘Pas d’Acier’ and Tansmann has 


4s y ’ aah ee 60 yee , ” . pupa oa tat 
three years, landed in New York yes- 


y afternoon from Eufope on the 


De ‘de France and arrived in 


a eae 
last night, accompanied by Mrs. Kous- 
sevitzky and his secretary. Re 

He was dressed in the most modern 


\elothing of the continent, with cream” 


colored spats,.a walking stick and a. 
light brown hat. He was enthusiastic 
over the newest and most modern vessel 
on the Atlantic, on which he has spent 
the last week, and his mind was filled | 
with the modern music that he has 
heard at the Frankfurt festival in Ger- 
many and in other European cities. 

“I have many, many new things for 
Boston,” Mr. Koussevitzky said. 

“There is a new choral oratorio by 
Stravinsky written in Italian, called 
‘Oedipus Rex’, that was presented for 
the first time in Paris and conducted 
by Stravinsky. It has never been heard 
Prokofieff has his 


written a new symphony for the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, and will come here 


|to play the pianoforte when it is given. 


“Walton has written something new 
for the Boston Symphony.” : 

Walton is a young English composer 
whose overture, “Portsmouth Point,” 
was presented here last year. 

“There is a Swiss composer named 
Conrad Beck, whose name is not fa- 


miliar in this country, and I will in-— 
clude some of his work.” 


For the first concert on Oct. 12, Mr. 
Koussevitzky mentioned the following: 
Overture “Benvenuto Cellini” by Ber- 
lioz, Third Symphony by Brahms, de 
Bussey’s “Iberia” and Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka.’ | 

For later concerts he promised one 
evening of Schubert’s music to honor 
the centenary of the great composer, 
the Fifth Symphony of Serbeliius, the 
“Domestica” by Strauss and composi-. 
tions by Martinou, a Czech-Slovakian 
composer whose works are not well 
| known. 
| Mr. Koussevitzky spent the greater 
‘part of his vacation in France. Last 


‘night he went directly to his home in 
Jamaica Plain and he will assemble the 


‘Boston Symphony orchestra Saturday 
for rehearsal in Symphony hall, 
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These conceit gu est has come to pass in New Englanc 


‘most populag ot § pest eee allied itself to the Boston 
ating in Boston. . Pla ony. Three years ago Beethoven, 
Teta, aad 3 fhe bai tox Schubert and Mendelssohn helc 
‘of the orche fie 4 ee the average radio listeners vague 
WBZ-WHZA. fai a impressions of musical importance. The 
ne af Ge fe£CO; advent of Symphony broadcasting has 
e eee F brought a measure of familiarity 
the New England : 
The current seri] Ad ; 
~ TAR a8 S 4% vance Symphony’s C: 
four weeks, begin” _. Symphony's Cause 
October 8, ane end ey amous composers of symphonies-— 
soncert will 7 geethoven, Haydn, Mozart—and_ the 
ine from Sy mipho ate genjii of opera—Verdi, Gounod, 
sevitzky, Russian) .. agner—and others, now pass in re- 
will hold the he vet for an audience more vast than 
Symphony this ur e combined assemblages which listened 
two years, will be to the works of those composers during 
courtesy of Wie their lifetime. ' 
‘ oa The Symphony broadcasts 3 
: . IE cASLS yo 
is interested 4 SY corvea to accentuate ts, too, hav: 
abidiling faith thi ee accentuate the irony of many 
oe a musician’s life. Mozart, for ex: ‘ 
made available ai! .. ap _ Mozart, for example 
believes that the who died in oblivion and was buried 
without circumstance or glory, now lives | 
“ a 


a 


‘ ‘ 
‘ 


n st. 
as rsh i command the homage of mil- | 
linge aasocin ans an n a single performance of his 
. xy Minor Symphony. 
Listeners Appreci|_ ae radio has revealed itself as one 
| 1e major steps by which the Bos- 
Thousaniis of le ton Symphony Orchestra has advanced 
horne testimony t¢in prestige and appreciation after near- 
ers who, withou ly a half century. It was back ‘in 183] | 
have an opportun that the late Major Higginson founded 
These have, in ‘in Boston a full-sized symphony neti 
basis of Mr. Quinb tra. This distinguished musician port 
the series. FEindor dier, financier and philanthropist ‘be 
women in all wal lieved that there was a musical ‘public 
sively proved to ‘to justify such an undertaking. ‘Sparing 
aatisfied only whe no expense, he engaged the finest musi- 
The Svmphony clans then available in Europe to All 
almost invariably its ranks. One after another he brought 
have brought us (© America the world’s greatest conduc 
new source of Dp tors to lend their individual genius ra 
that which we st the perfection of the orchestra | whee 
in the city. Suet The Boston Symphony Orchestra in its 
Symphony have qa original form had only sixty pla rave. 
sphere. The racend its conductor was George toned 1 
country, and the: celebrated musician of the day | The 
ne of the ereat initial aims were that the musicia * 
Symphony is on Should play under one conductor in a 
Detracting not)orchestra; that the symphony conce 
tion of the Bosto:should provide only the finest music: thi ; 
enlarged its audiartistic consideration should always es 
peal and actuallyparamount, and that the conductor “i 
eance and vitailtgiven absolute control. Controv. te 
word, radio hag waxed hot in those days. The bh ete 
| “orcing influenge, the programs, even the venture rc 
were violently attacked and as staunchly 
defended. But the wisdom of the found A 
was justified as each succeeding man 
of the orchestra added growth and Fomcta 
gess_ to the last. | ging 
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MANY NEW WORKS 
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coming 47th season of the Boston night he went directly to his home in 
|has conducted the orchestra. for for rehearsal in Symphony hall, 
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Beethoven, Hequal. 

great genili @ —— 
Wagner—and Koussevitzky, Conductor 
view for an @ 


SapeNompeesne phony orchestra in Moscow. which soon 
their lifetime, came to be considered the finest in Rus- 
The Symi en” In Moscow and Petrograd he con- 
wileved to ache oucted the _classics, gave Beethoven, 
a musician’s ap Bach, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who died if. and other festivals each season, and 
without Meee plone” works by young composers 
anew to co i chen unknown but since accepted. But 
Sinne’ (se apis hike could not rest content with bringing 
casa Ge ee: CO tne city Sol OF Kase. ae 
Thus radio play about him a vast agragrian popula- 
of the major tion most of whom had never heard a 
ton Symphony symphony concert. He chartered a 
in preatige MHA eS steamer on the Volga River and, 
ly a half Seiad his entire orchestra, together with 
that the late eo and a group of friends, made sev- 
in Boston a tg A dasa along the 2500 miles of 
ra. Ss AS een PR 
a aR Tee party would stop at: each tae 
lieved that se iis bank, Gna announce a sym 
to justify such phony concert in the local town hall, 


‘no expense, he The country folk were of course aston 


cians them aye Shed at this wonderful new kind of 
its ranks. Me ronusic, but they were also both delight- 
to America °° and moved by it. Principally through 
tors to lend te cmese concerts, but also by virtue of 
the perfection vperatie performances in Paris and _ else- 
The Boston g, Where, Koussevitzky came to be re- 
original form garded as the most brilliant, inspired 
and its comma wn inspiring conductor in that part of 

a celebrated apne world. 
initial aime America’s admiration of Koussevitzky 
should play Ma reed scarcely be pointed out. The Bos- 
orchestra; peas CON Symphony Orchestra’s sensitive re- 
should provide sponse as one man to his least gesture 
artistic consis Ccspeaks the leader of command and 
paramount, an tUthority. The fine clarity with which 
given absolut © presents the music of the older mas- 
waxed hot. in °ers, his inspired eloquence with the ‘‘Ro-. 
the programs -mantics,”’ his discernment in choosing 
were violently sand his brilliance in performing the sig- 
defended, But nificant music of our own day—these | 
was justified things reveal an extraordinary range of | 
of the orchestr artistic sympathy. And not least there 
sess_to the lasare qualities of illumining imagina ion 
err in his performances which are unex- 

celled. | 


Koussevitzky organized his own sym-. 


SYMPHONY SEASON __ 
OPENS THIS WEEK 


Next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, Oct. 7 and 8, in Symphony hall, 
Serge Koussevitzky will open the 47th 
season of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra, which will be the fourth season 
of the Russian conductor in America. 
This opening will include Berlioz’s 
Overture to “Penvenuto Cellini,” the 
Third Symphony ci Brahms in F major, 
Stravinsky’s Suite from the - Ballet, 
*Petrouchka,” and Debussy’s “Iberia.” 

Koussevitzky plans to introduce to 
America several new scores Of im- 


portance in the course of the season, | 


having heard of acquired these in 
Europe last summer. A new symphony 
written by Walton, the composer of 
“Portsmouth Point,” is dedicated to this 
orchestra and will have its first pere- 
formance at an early date. — Alexander 
Tansman has especially written a piano 
concerto in which he will play the piano 
part, then making his first American 
appearance. stravinsky’s latest score, 
his opera-oratorio “Oedipus Rex,” will 
giso be introduced by Koussevitzky, and 


likewise music from Prokofieft’s latest | 


ballet, “Le Pas d’Acier.” The 100th 
anniversary of the death of Schubert 
will be comfnemorated with an all- 
Schubert program. 

There will be no season tickets to sell 
for the Friday afternoon and Saturday 
series; a few are still to be had for the 
Monday and Tuesday concerts. 
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WILL INTRODUCE 
MANY NEW WORKS 


| A great feast of modern music is 
the promise of Serge Koussevitzky for 
the coming 47th season of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, 
| who; has conducted the orchestra. for 
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De de France and : ‘rived in Boston 
last night, accompanied by Mrs. Kous- 
sevitzky and his secretary. _ pee 

He was dressed in the most modern 
clothing of the continent, with cream” 
colored spats,.a walking stick and a) 
light brown hat. He was enthusiastic 
over the newest and most modern vessel 
on the Atlantic, on which he has spent 
the last week, and his mind was filled 
with the modern music that he has” 
heard at the Frankfurt festival in Ger- 
many and in other European cities. 

“I have many, many new things for 


| Boston,” Mr. Koussevitzky said. 
| «phere is a new choral oratorio by 


Stravinsky written in Italian, called 
‘Oedipus Rex’, that was presented for 
the first time in Paris and conducted 
py Stravinsky. It has never been heard 
in this country. Prokofieff has his 
new ‘Pas d’Acier’ and Tansmann has 
written a new symphony for the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. and will come here 
to play the pianoforte when it is given. 

“Walton has written something new 
for the Boston Symphony.” 

Walton is a young English composer 
whose overture, “Portsmouth Point,” 
was presented here last year. 

“There is a Swiss composer named 
Conrad Beck, whose name is not fa- 


miliar in this country, and I will in-- 
clude some of his work.” 


For the first concert on Oct. 12, Mr. 
Koussevitzky mentioned the following: 
Overture “Benvenuto Cellini” by Ber- 
lioz, Third Symphony by Brahms, de 
Bussey’s “Iberia” and Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka.”’ 

For later concerts he promised one 
evening of Schubert's music to honor 
the centenary of the great composer, 
the Fifth Symphony of Serbellius, the 
“Domestica” by Strauss and composi-. 
tions by Martinou, a Czech-Slovakian 
composer whose works are not well 
known. 

' Mr. Koussevitzky spent the greater 
‘part of his vacation in France. Last 


‘night he went directly to his home in 
Jamaica Plain and he will assemble the 


‘Boston Symphony orchestra Saturday 
for rehearsal in Symphony hall, 
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aons, Yet the Boston Symphony or- Mr. Koussevitzky has consented to - 
chestra is allowed to publish a deficit play the double-bass but once before in : Berlioz . 
at the end of each season; a deficit, it America. This was at Providence in 1926, 
is true, not so large as that of some when Brown University conferred upon 4 
other orchestras. n seems to be him the degree of doctor of music. He 4 Brahm . 

tT | ra S ; . 
without a Taft or two; without citizens was celebrated as a virtuoso contrabass- qn : 
who have the civic pride shown by ist in Europe, however. for ten years be- 4 . Allegro con brio. 
Many Philadelphians who joined in the fore he was establisnea as a conductor. a4 ._ Andante. 
endowment of their orchestra. He has éven composed a concerto for ee 
| it is a pleasure to add that no seats double-bass. His instrument, an “Amati” 2 Fe O0e, sregretto. 
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. Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23 


Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. go 


. Orchestral Suite from the Ballet, ““Petrouchka” 


: : Anderson, Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, Mr. ; 1 
ote sacape 'HONY ORCHESTRA George W. Brown, Mr. Fredeick P, tn % Stravinsky 
tO PLAY AT WELLESLEY (Mr. Joseph Conry, Mr. and Mrs, ‘Ernest | | 
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for the maintenance of the Cincinnati Serge Koussevitzky, conductar of the 


Symphony orchestra. Boston Symphony Orchestra, will appear FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 7, at 2.30 o’clock 


Boston is justly proud of its Sym~-jas a solo performer for the first time in 
r.| Boston when he plays his own instru- 
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endowment of their orchestra. He has éven composed a concerto f 

It is a pleasure to add that no seats double-bass. His instrument, an “Amati” Poco allegretto. 
are to be had for the Friday afternoon of the seventeenth century, has always /, Allegro. 
and Saturday evening concerts of OUr been with him on his travels. i 


orchestra next season. The general committee in charge of 
"" the benefit concert comprises: Mrs. Larz 
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STON HERALD, | KQUSSEVITZKY TO GIVE 
—— DOUBLE-BASS RECITAL 
Asthe World Wags Berigpnaeed fe te ‘ Bbston, 


| FOR THE FIRST T 
| THE CONDUCTOR WILL ESSAY HIS 


Mr. Charles P. Taft and his wife OWN INSTRUMENT IN PUBLIC 


have given $1,000,000 as an endowment 

for the maintenance of the Cincinnati Serge Koussevitzky, conductar of the 

Symphony orchestra. Boston Symphony Orchestra, will appear 
Boston is justly proud of its Sym-jas a solo performer for the first time in 


phony orchestra which, now led by Mr. Boston ‘ ray oe See xy Rs gy Png 
Koussevitzky, is again world famous. aan PY ° Hall, Monday evening, Oct 
There are many men and women in|SymPhony Wie ‘ 
94. The occasion will be in the nature 
Greater Boston who, alive, or by last | +* At ert. the proceeds t 
will and testament, give thousands and/of a benebt colle ve 0 engage A 
ten thousands of dollars to charitable for the relief of negdy ussian students 
and religious institutions of all descrip- here and abroad. 
‘tions. Yet the Boston Symphony or- Mr. Koussevitzky has consented to 
chestra is allowed to publish a deficit play the double-bass but once before in 
at the end of each season; a deficit, it America. This was at Providence in 1926, 
pe gg 9 so large as that of sous when Brown spr ip bose ip tgp ida upon 
other orchestras. Boston seems to be him the degree oO octor of music. He 
agg a vane or two; eager 3 eggs was celebrated as a virtuoso contrabass- 
who have e civic pride shown by ist in Europe, however. for ten years be- 
many Philadelphians who joined in the fore he was establishea as a conductor. 
endowment of their orchestra. He has éven composed a concerto for 
It is a pleasure to add that no seats double-bass. His instrument, an “Amati” 
are to be had for the Friday afternoon of the seventeenth century, has always 
and Saturday evening concerts of our been with him on his travels. 
orchestra next season. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
TO PLAY AT WELLESLEY 


‘Will Open and Close Concert Season 
Under Local Auspices 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under direction of Serge Koussevitzky, 
will give both the opening and the clos- 
ing concerts of the coming season in the 
series presented annually under auspices 
of the Wellesley concert fund, it has 
been announced. The first of the con- 
certs, to be given Oct. 19 in Alumnae 
Hall, Wellesley College, will inaugurate - 
what promises to be an unusually brilliant 
series in the history of the fund, which 
has been presenting six concerts an- 
nually under subscription plan since 
1922. Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, will 
give a recital on Nov. 29. Jelly d’Aranyl, 
@ young Hungarian violinist who will 
make her first tour in the United States 
this winter, will be heard in Alumnae 
Halil, Dec. 13. The London String 
Quartet, including a new first violinist. 
is scheduled for Jan. 5. Rosa Ponselle, 
operatic prima-donna, will appear in 
Wellesley Feb. 10, while the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra will conclude the $717,886.75; the gross outgo, $762,- 
series on April 17. 


183.73; the net loss $44,296.98. 
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Deficit, $85,000 
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Financial Forecast for the Symphony 
Orchestra, 1927-28 

MPHE TRUSTEES of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra take time by 

the forelock. In the first pro- 

gram-book of the new season they 

anticipate the deficit with which 

it bids fair to end: 

This year, owing to _ in- 
creased expenses, the deficit is 
likely to be $85,000, and we 
ask all who are anxious to see 
these concerts continued to 
subscribe towards this deficit. 


Above stands the balance sheet 
for the fiscal year 1926-7, ending 
on July 31 last. In it, the operat- 
ing income increased by $39,661.79; 
the operating expenses increased 
by $32,696.71; the income from the 
Endowment Fund rose by $2,539.94 
and the net loss decreased by 
$9505.02. The gross income was 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 7, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 8, at 8.15 o'clock 


Berlioz . . Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23 


Brahms , Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 
Allegro con brio. 

Andante. 

Poco allegretto. 


Allegro. 


Stravinsky . . Orchestral Suite from the Ballet, “Petrouchka”’ 
Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — Nurses’ 
Dance — The Bear and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ 
The Merchant and the Gypsies —The Dance of the Coach- 
men and Grooms — The Masqueraders. 


Debussy : : . Tberia’’: “Images” for Orchestra No. 2 


Par les rues et par les chemins (In the streets and by-ways). 
Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night). 
Le matin d’un jour de féte (The morning of a festival day). 


—~e.- 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


en 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


very licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
. bine of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


er 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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At enald Ae. ®./#a” 
Players and Audience Greet 
‘Koussesitzky by Rising 
as He Comes on Stage 





BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS BRILLIANTLY 





Br PHILIP HALE 


The 47th season of the Boston Srm- 
phany orchestra, Mr. Roussevitiky con- 


~ - 


ducter, opened yesterday afternoon &% 
Symphony hal. The program was as 
follows: Berlioz. Overiure to “Benvenuto 


Cellini’: Brahms, Symphony Ne. _ 3: 
Stravinsky, Orchestral Suite from the 
ballet “Petrouchka™: Debussy. “Idema.” 
Mrsoussevitzky was warmiy. affection- 
sieiy greeted when he came on the pist- 
form. The players and the audience 
rose to do him honer. 

A brillisnt performance of the Orii- 
lant overture gave immediate pleasure 
and rich promise for the concerts [to 
eme. How fresh, how modern this 
music composed 89 years ago sounds - 
Gay! This in spite of one or two Ita!- 
ian melodic figures which were of the 
period. Not many years sgo it Was the 
feshian for Enghsh anc some Ame€ri- 
ean critics to reproach Berlioz ior “lack 
of melody” and ignorance of approved 
ermhodex harmonic schemes. ‘iis re- 
proach is now seldom heard. Berlioz 
Was not a melodcist to be ranked wiih 
Handei,. Rossini, Shubert in fluency. 
but he had a melodic vein of his own 
and has written haunting measures. As 
ior his-use of harmonies, they fitted 
exactly his purpose. However strange. 
awkwerd, crude they may seem on 
paper, when they are heard with his 
inimitable orchestration, the result is 
beautiful, noble. or intensely dramatic. 
Suppose Berlioz had never lived, or, if 
living had been conventional and timid 
m iis use of the instruments, instead 
of being imaginative and audacious. 
would not the art of instrumentation have 
nis Seah in E.. infancy for years after 
pe ae Fd on pe Liszi, Wagner 
And — or aralleg ool owe w him! 
“ wd suence is felt and recog- 
muzed e€ven in contemporary compcci- 
tions by so-called innovators. 
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strokes of.a triphammer; that lyrical 
passages should be sung and prcepara- 
tion be made for the entrance of the 
seng; that there should be marked 


teresting, given it vitality, warmth, au- 
thority so that it is enjoyed by the 
cammeon herd. And so yesterday the 
“ery and magnificent beginning of the 
first movement. the more heroic pas- 
sages, the lyrical episodes sung with 
trye feeling. the measures that might 
be called anticpasory te the awaited 
elequence, the third movement with Its 
wistiul. tenderness, its subdued Sadness 
that mew and then rises to wild regret 
-——all ‘this- was enthusiastically appre- 
ciated by ean saudienc® that completely 
filled the hail 

As 2 concer: suite “Petrouchka” is 
entertaining, but the music impera- 
tiv_ly meeds the mimes, the dancers, the 
Gramatic action, the stage setting for 
full effect. This is not ballet music 
that cam “eesily be separated from a 
story amd the dancers, as is the case 
with the music for “Sylvia” or “Cop- 
pelia’.- Whet may seem grotesque or 
unmeaning in the concert hall, Ras 
Gramatic. comic or tragic, significance 
when one sees Poor Petrouchka, the 
brute! Moor and the Ballerina on the 
stoge:. when there are the various 
G2nees of groups disporting themselves 
in “Dutier-week”. 

Ferhsps it was a mistake to ‘ollow 
“Petrouch With “Iberia.” not only 
because the addition of Debussys 
charming music icngithened the concert 
unduly. Surely the greediest ears werc 
sated at the end of “P:trouchka,” not 
easily able to relish Eeenly the delicate 
art of the Frenchman, or his musical 
impressions of Spain, the subtlety of 
them, the hints and suggestions of 
Spanish rhythms and the life of Spanish 
streets. Im the performance of the sec- 
ond settion, one would have liked <« 
less emphasized reading, more of a fas- 
cinating vagueness, a realization of noc- 
turhal, mystery, wits its scents and its 
half-leard sounds. _ 
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‘Phus opened brilliantly and continued 
antiy the first concert of the 47th 
concert. will be repeated 


“The progtam of next week will com- 
prise these works: Malpiero, “La Cim- 
arosiana,” ‘five orchestral picces by 
Cimarosa, reorchestrated (first time in 
Boston); Bach-Schoenberg, two chorale 
preludes (first. time in Boston); De 
Falle,;‘fLove the Sorcerer”; Sirauss, | 
“Symphonia Domestica.” | 


Boston Symphony 
i. Season gape 


HE Boston Symphony Orc spra 
FE doen its forty-seventh season 
with the Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts of this 
week. Serge Koussevitzky is on the 


dais for the fourth season. The pro- 
gram yesterday consisted of reper- 
tory pieces, but the personnel of the 
orchestra has suffered only a few 
minor changes, and conductor and 
men were at the top of théir bent. 
Only the calendar proved that it was| 
the first concert of the season. 
Orchestra and audience stood to 
greet the conductor, and the ap- 
proval of the listeners was cordial 
throughout the afternoon. The pro- 
eram opened with a fulgurant per- 
formance of Berlioz’s Overture to 
“Benvenuto Cellini,’ a work that 
might have been written for this con- 
ductor. An impassioned reading of | 
Brahms’ Third Symphony followed. 
It was exceedingly pleasant to find. 
the symphony placed before the inter- | 
mission. We should like to believe 
that this arrangement was going to 
be adopted regularly by Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky; but alas, next week’s pro- 
gram places the “Symphonia Domes- 
tica” last. The other items were 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” Suite and 
Debussy’s: “Iberia,” familiar num- 
bers, played with great virtuosity. 

A striking improvement in the 
lighting of the platform deserves to 
be recorded. The unsightly drop 
lights have been replaced by a Ssys- 
tem of indirect lighting. Boston al- 
ready had one of the few concert 
halls in America with an appeal to 
the eye; and now a blemish has been 
removed. The effect is as if the stage 
had been windswept. Music within 
these walls will be far more enjoy- 
able hereafter. L. A. S. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
OPENS 47TH SEASON 


Conductor and Players 
Cordially Welcomed 


Music by Brahms and Stravinsky 


Given Brilliant Performance 
Lote AL. % 1497 


he Boston Symphony Orchestrg be- 
gan its 47th season yesterday after- 
noon with the first of the 24 subscrip- 
tion concerts in the Friday series. The 
program will as usual be repeated at 
the first Saturday concert. tonight. All 
season tickets for both series were 


subscribed for last Spring. 

Mr Koussevitsky and the players 
were cordially welcomed. When the 
conductor came on the stage the or- 
chestra stood up. After a moment of 
hesitancy the audience followed suit. 
The applause was loud and long. After 
three brilliantly successful seasons 
here Mr Koussevitsky’s position as 4 
public favorite seems permanently se- 
cure. | 

There are no changes this season) 
among the first desk players and very 
few new men in the occhestra. The 
hall and the audience likewise seem to | 
a cursery observer unaltered from last 
year. The stage is, however, now! 
much better lighted than of old, and 
the organ pipes look newly gilded. 

Not since the days of Dr Muck has 
the orchestra played so well at the 
opening of the season as it did yester- 
day in Brahms’ Third Symphony and 
the now familiar suite from Stravin- 
sky’s ‘‘Petruchka.’’ The Boston Sym- 
phony may now, thanks to Mr Mon- 
teux’ patient laying of new musical 
foundations and to Mr Koussevitzky’s 
extraordinarily brilliant building on 
them, claim once more its just place 
among the two or three foremost or- 
chestras in the world. 


Lover of Brahms 


| The grave damage caused by the war 

iand the strike of part of the players 

\has been reapired. Maj Higginson, had 
he lived to hear it yesterday, would 
have been proud of the orchestra to 
which he devoted the best energies of 
a long and memorable life. 


Mr Koussevitzky’s love of Brahms |] 
was again evident from the brilliant || 


and ingratiating performance of the 

Third Symphony. He purposes to per- || 
form all four Brahms symphonies this } 
season. Even those to whom Brahms | 


ena seems a ponderously dull com- 
poser must admit the conductor's | 
power to infuse his own emotional and | 


nervous energy into this music. | ete 

The slow movement yesterday i aS 
seemed, as it always does, long os Frame. f @ ; 
tiresome. It is one of Brahms’ failures. SYMPHONY CONCERTS, YEAR FORTY- 


But the two allegros and the romantic | 
allegretto were given readings so vivid | 
and so personal that one felt as 1 
though hearing them for the first time. | 


The only detail in the performance that | Con 
reat, aind Sue fact that this’ wae ductor, Orchestra and Audience Their 
the opening eee of the season was | Very Selves—Mr. Koussevitzky Various- 
an occasional insecure attack. The re-| ly E ing— 
hearsals have been thorough and to the 7 rs mayere Tuned to. “the 
purpose. Time—No Novel Piece but an Unhack- 
neyed Program — Chance, Change and 
Four Composers . 


SEVEN 


‘‘Petruchka’’ again appeared yester- 
day the most brilliant orchestral work 
yet written in this country. Stravin- 
sky’s tremendous nervous energy, his 
uncanny cleverness in finding the right i 
way of saying what he has to say, Tice | mar bop Nena gi bwations. ’ Hall seemed 
immense gusto of the music made the athe 3 ery catia "hakent.| 


listening to it exhilarating. The ap- 
plause was loud and_ spontaneous, depth, spaciousness, The organ 
though many of the subscribers have was a comelier, more dignified instru- 
still to be converted to musical ment. It had even put on lines. The 
reason was not far to seek. Gone are 
the electric lamps that on long rods 
a from the ceiling immediately above 
Debussy’s “Iberia” after “Pe _ pthe heads of the orchestra. It and the 
ka” neuen Pated, ant inbeted. oboe music-sheets before ‘it are now illumi- 
not fair to the composer to juxtapose nated by diffused light from sources 
these two works. One might as well semi-concealed in the ceiling itself. Con- 
hang paintings by Degas and Corot sequently, stage and organ wear a new 
side by side. Debussy’s delicate work- ‘aspect; the orchestra is bathed in a gen- 
manship, his horror of anything savor-|tie radiance; clearer to read are the 
ing of bombast, his infinite nuances staves upon the stands. Otherwise little 
pale before the crude vigor of Stravin- Or no visual change for the first Sym- 
sky. To some music even Mr Kousse- phony Concert, yesterday afternoon, of a 
vitzky can lend only a factitious brilli- forty-seventh season. In only a few 
ance. He read ‘‘Iberia’’ yesterday as,;minor chairs was the personnel - of “the” 


To right and to left, 

“the principals” sat 

rags — Baden-Baden had 
e conductor. Th | 
yas its unmistakable self. Towend toe 
site clock, after the concert had been in 
| rather perfunctory performance, with PFO8ress for an hour and a half, one o 
'all the romantic contrasts of tempi) ‘W° elect ladies dropped in, only to é 
and of mood heightened almost to ab- counter other elect ladies drop i mel 
surdity. The first few measures de-| NO further proof was necessar Aid 0 

generated into mere noise. The song| APPlause, however, was sido 

theme was played with a lusciousness| meager for a matinée—possibl heuer 
miore suited to a Puccini air than to} none of the four numbers on 4 Bi 
ah re oo aristocratic melodic|ended in tonal incitement posible. ry 
. ‘cause the , : 
ei Ri page announced for woxt |standardised. . Aybiaume faa! Ms newal are 
includes Halipiero’s orchestration vitzky as he ent r. Kousse- 

f five little pieces by Cimarosa, Scho- 7 pip d at a standing or- 

, chestra and a semi-standing audience: 


modernism. 


Faded and Labored 


enberg’s arr 

chorales, the multe trom de RS its hand-clasps between conductor and 

Amor Brujo”’ and Strauss’ Symphonia cert-master; the orchestra called t tte 

Domestica., feet at the end of the symphony be Noa 
, re 


the intermission—called with effort, then 





INFORMATION OBSCURED 
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stin color that bites. 

'.The proof yesterday, was the 


haste: hag 
playing of the Suite from ‘‘Petrushka” 
ana, in degree, the Overture to “Ben- 
‘venuto Cellini.” 

’ Here in Boston, along with this power 
and splendor and edge, go the balance 
and euphony, the smoothness and sup- 
leness, the: clarity, shadings,. and 
st . equally indispensable to or- 
‘ch al playiag. By #!1 means let an 


orchestra Heat music white hot and give 
it upsoaring wing; but let it also illumi- 
nate the opened page or sit contempla- 
if ve before it. Brahms’s Symphony in 
¥, Debussy’s**‘Iberia,’’ brought, on Fri-. 
Way, these occasions and this test. 
Neithe a * anecangiie d _hor orchestra over- 
100Kea em... . 
As for ee ee meriisky, throughout 
the conc © was altogether himself. 
Hevis a master of contrast and fhe ' 
cChangeful music of Berlioz’s Overture 
ave him opportunity. He loves to 


well upon musico-dramatic detail, 


% 


pe ry : 
i J ie 


oh 
eng “+ 


them he can hammer out 
set tonal colors aflame, cut 


_|travails at a pent, 


* : y 
tt _ : 


Otherwise he would not be the en- 


> grossing conductor that he invariably is. 


-————w i 


Nowhere upon the program. ipeiued 


those dreadsome words “First Time. 
No piece upon it was new and strange. 
None, either, had been played to surf. 
Yet ‘once and again came the notion t 
the tooth of time is gnawing, after 


habit, at illustrious names amd noted 


pages. Dramatize as Mr. Koussevitzky 
might, the Overture to “‘Benvenuto Cel- 


lini” seemed lean and desiccated; .;a 


once splendid fustian down the 
wearing threadbare. The abun 
that is in every great composer 


Sea,” the lambent Nocturnes, the c 
drenched “Faun,” is beginning to wor 
in pastel, and the paper will pe 


through. A glittering Spanish glaze coats | 
“Iberia,” the nocturnal melody for the} 


oboe perfumes, the music; but the | 
bussyan sensibility is drying. ! 


” - 
, aa 
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have hardened; the handiwork stiffens. 


Over pages in the Third Symphony ¢ 
Brahms beauty overspreads a gole 


dusk; pages again run grave and stron 


and full with the 


8 - 


.) 


*" 
‘ 
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flows 
not from Berlioz. Only from 1910 dates/ 
Debussy’s “Iberia”; yet, thus early, it: is} 
no immaculate and changeless music| 
like the Nocturnes, ‘‘The Sea” or “The} 
Afternoon of a Faun.’ There are thin} 
spots and brittle; a manner sometimes/ 
replaces imagination and felicity. The} 
Debussy of the splendid tapestry of “The | 


me - 


Extra SyMPHONY CONCERTS 


Five symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Monday evenings, 


Mr. 
1. 


Koussevitzky, conductor: 


November 14, 1927. Berlioz, Overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini”; Brahms, 
Symphony No. 3, F major; Ravel, “Ma Meére Oye”; Tchaikovsky, Fantasia, 
“Francesca da Rimini.” 


. December 12, 1927. Haydn, Symphony, G major (B. & H., No. 13); Strauss, 


Tone Poem, “Don Juan”; Martinu, “La Bagarre’’; Honegger Incidental Music 
to D’Annunzio’s ‘“Fedra”; Stravinsky, Suite from the Ballet “Petrouchka.”’ 


. January 23, 1928. Rimsky-Korsakov, “Schéhérazade”; Chopin, Pianoforte 


Concerto No. 2, F minor (Dat BueE., pianist); Wagner, Overture to 
‘“Tannhaeuser.”’ 


. February 20, 1928. Bach, Concerto No. 2, F major, for violin, flute, oboe, 


and trumpet (Mortt, editor); Liszt, Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, E-flat major 
(GEORGE LIEBLING, pianist); Sibelius, Symphony No. 1, E minor. 


. March 26, 1928. Gluck-Mottl, Ballet Suite, No. 2; Mozart, Violin Concerto, 


D major, No. 4 (K. 218) (SamurL Dusu#KIN, violinist); Tchaikovsky, Sym- 
phony, B minor, No. 6. 


Five symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall, Tuesday afternoons, 
r. Koussevitzky, conductor: 


1. February 7, 1928. Bach, Concerto No. 2, F major, for violin, flute, oboe, 


. February 28, 1928. 


and trumpet (Mortt, editor); Haydn, Symphony, G major (B. & H. No. 13); 

Beethoven, Symphony, A major, No. 7. ; 
Heniidl. Concerto Grosso, D major, for strings (KoGEL, 

editor); Tchaikovsky, Symphony, B minor, No. 6. 


. March 13, 1928. Rimsky-Korsakov, “Schéhérazade”; Wagner, Prelude to | 


“Lohengrin,” “The Ride of The Valkyries,” “Forest Murmurs” from ‘Sieg- 
fried,”’ Overture to “Tannhaeuser.”’ 


. April 3, 1928. Berlioz, Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’; Schubert, Symphony 


in B minor (“Unfinished’’); Strauss, ‘‘Don Juan’’; Debussy, Prelude to “‘The | 
Afternoon of a Faun”; Stravinsky, Suite from the Ballet ‘‘Petrouchka.” 


. April 24,.1928. Mendelssohn, Overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’; | 


Bach, Two Choral Preludes (orchestrated by ScHoENBERG); Ravel, Excerpts 
from “Daphnis et Chloé” (Second Suite); Brahms, Symphony, C minor, No. 1. 


- 
* * 


Youna PEopuLE’s CONCERTS 


The orchestra gave three pairs of concerts for young people in Symphony Hall, 


Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the orchestra, conducting: 


1. November 29-30, 1927. Lalo, Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys”; Beethoven, Second 


Movement from Symphony, C major, No. 1; Wagner, Prelude to Act III of 

Lohengrin”’; Tchaikovsky, Andante Cantabile for strings; Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Scherzo, “The Flight of the Bumble-Bee”; Saint-Saéns, “The Animals’ | 
Carnival” (Mr. Amerena, solo flute; Mr. Bedetti, solo violoncello; Mr. Vondrak, 


—_ coanre- ams ; Messrs. B. Zighera and A. Fiedler, pianos); Berlioz, Rakéczy 


. January 25-26, 1928. Rimsky-Korsakov, Overture to “A Night in May”; 


Schubert, Andante from String Quartet in D minor (Variations on the Song 

Death and the Maiden”); Mozart, Minuet and Finale from Symphony, 
E-flat major (K. 543); Grieg, Suite No. 2 from Incidental Music to ‘Peer 
Gynt ; Liadov, “Baba Yaga’; Sowerby, ‘The Irish Washerwoman”’: Wagner 

The Ride of the Valkyries.” 
may 21-22, 1928. Weber, Overture to “Oberon”; Glazounov, Scherzo 
ar Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5; Schumann, ‘“‘Traeumerei”’; Beethoven, 
q - ish March from “The Ruins of Athens”, Sibelius, “Finlandia”; Pierné, 
ug arch of the Little Lead Soldiers’; Skilton, “Indian War Dance” from the 

ulte Primeval”; Tchaikovsky, Ouverture Solennelle, 1812.” 
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EXTRA SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

Five symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Monday evenings, 
Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor: 

1. November 14, 1927. Berlioz, Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini’; Brahms, 


saluted with eagerness. “Tout'réntre ici] A romantic twilight overhangs the mid 
dans l’ordre accoutumé,” which is said to] dle movements of Brahms’s. Third Sym 
be a comfortable sensation. “phony. Even when it speaks out, as 
ae in the first movement and the finale, i 

So far as the program permitted, the| remains an introspective music tingec¢ 
orchestra confirmed its every virtue as a| deep With autumnal melancholy. Give 


band of these nineteen-twenties made in 
the conductor’s image. That is to say, 


it is essentially an ultra-modern orches-. 


tra, in which each choir sharpens its 
characteristics. From sweetness and 
light to sonorities and shadows the 
strings play intensively. The wood- 
winds are edged and pungent; the brass 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s temperament. anc 
such a Symphony breeds sentiment. | 


Slavs. The brooding Brahms must, brooc 
intensively; while from his eyes upon the 


Symphony No. 3, F major; Ravel, “Ma Mére l’Oye”’; Tchaikovsky, Fantasia, 
“Francesca da Rimini.” 


_ December 12, 1927. Haydn, Symphony, G major (B. & H., No. 13); Strauss, 


Tone Poem, “Don Juan”; Martinu, “La Bagarre’’; Honegger, Incidental Music 
to D’Annunzio’s “Fedra’”’; Stravinsky, Suite from the Ballet ‘‘Petrouchka.”’ 


. January 23, 1928. Rimsky-Korsakov, “Schéhérazade”’; Chopin, Pianoforte 


Concerto No. 2, F minor (Dart Busty, pianist); Wagner, Overture to 
‘'Tannhaeuser.”’ 


. February 20, 1928. Bach, Concerto No. 2, F major, for violin, flute, oboe, 
and trumpet (Morrt, editor); Liszt, Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, E-flat major 
(GrorGE LIgBLING, pianist); Sibelius, Symphony No. 1, E minor. 

. March 26, 1928. Gluck-Mottl, Ballet Suite, No. 2; Mozart, Violin Concerto, 
D major, No. 4 (K. 218) (SamurL Dusuxin, violinist); Tchaikovsky, Sym- 
phony, B minor, No. 6. 


rich in the horns, piercing in the trum- compulsions drive it forward, as in thé 
pets, full-throated elsewhere; the percus- First and the Fourth. It is no upspring?# 
sion for tang and tingle. Gone are the ing release as is the Second. The detail of 
gentle instrumental voices, as they would meditative composition threads it, and 
now seem, that elderly subscribers recall upon such Getail, as all of us listeners 
from Gericke’s time. Of conductors in know, Mr. Koussevitzky loves to linger§ 
America only Mr. Gabrilowitsch in De- Hence an afternoon of' slow pace fot 


troit keeps to the old subdued scale—- Berlioz delineating, for Brahms self-com§ | 
as again it seems—of rhythmic accent muning. Fortunately Debussy and Straj Five symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall, Tuesday afternoons, | 


and tonal color. The illustrious conduc- yingkv forbade and prevailed. Yet what ) /@Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor: : 
tors and the illustrious orchestras of these matter these cavillings? Mr. Koussevitz-| _\@ 1. February 7, 1928. Bach, Concerto No. 2, F major, for violin, flute, oboe, | 


days are all for warmth and largeness, 
vigor and incisiveness, the impact of the 
tonal mass, the keenness of the isolated, 
individualized instrument; rhythm that 
stings, color that bites. Their music is 
motion. The proof yesterday, was the 
playing of the Suite from ‘Petrushka”’ 
and, in degree, the Overture to “Ben- 
venuto Cellini.”’ 

Here in Boston, along with this power 
and splendor and edge, go the balance 
and euphony, the smoothness and sup- 
pleness, the’ clarity, shadinizs and 
subtleties, equally indispensable to or- 
echestral playing. By #!1 means let an 
orchestra heat music white hot and give 
it upsoaring wing; but let it also illumi- 
nate the opened page or sit contempla- 
tive before it. Brahms’s Symphony in 
IF’, Debussy’s’ “‘Iberia,’’ brought, on Fri- 
day, these occasions and this test. 
Neither conductor nor orchestra over- 
looked them., 

As for Mr. Koussevitzky, throughout 
the concert he was altogether himself. 
He is a master of contrast and the 
changeful music of Berliozs Overture 
gave him opportunity. He loves” to 
dwell upon musico-cramatic detail, to 
characterize measures that have more, 
than musical significance, to wring the | 
last drop out of a piece for the theater. 
Again Berlioz’s Overture—the Cardinal’s 
stately tune, the amorous melody, the 
‘leaping tumults—invited him. With the 
best of them he can hammer out 


rhythms, set tonal colors aflame, cut | 
home with a transition, give a direct | 


music ardor, abundance, savor. The 
Suite of Stravinsky gave him room. His 
ear is quick to subtleties of tonal color, 
fine-spun rhythms, a music of atmos- 
phere and suggestion. In .these quali- 
ties Debussy’s ‘‘Iberia’’ has its being. 


ky impregnates every music with him-} 
self. Otherwise he would not be the en-] 


[Tw 


Nowhere upon the program loomed 
those dreadsome words “First Time.” 
No piece upon it was new and strange. 
None, either, had been played to surfeit. 
Yet once and again came the notion that 
the tooth of time is gnawing, after its 
habit, at illustrious names and noted 
pages. Dramatize as Mr. Koussevitzky 
might, the Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cel- 
lini’ seemed lean and _ desiccated: 2 
once splendid fustian down the years 
wearing threadbare. The abundance 
that is in every great composer flows 


not from Berlioz. Only from 1910 dates) 
Debussy’s “Iberia’’; yet, thus early, it is| 


no immaculate and changeless music 
like the Nocturnes, “‘The Sea’”’ or “The 
Afternoon of a Faun.” There are thin 
spots and brittle; a manner sometimes 
replaces imagination and felicity. The 
Debussy of the splendid tapestry of ““The 
Sea,’’ the lambent Nocturnes, the cclor- 


grossing conductor that he invariably is./ 


; 
' 
' 


| 


: 


| 


{ 


| 


' 
' 
’ 


drenched “Faun,” is beginning to work | 


in pastel, and the paper will peer 


through. A glittering Spanish glaze coats 


, 


“Iberia,’’ the nocturnal melody for the 
oboe perfumes, the music; but the |De- 
bussyan sensibility is drying. Surfaces 
have hardened; the handiwork stiffens. 

Over pages in the Third Symphony of 
Brahms beauty overspreads a golden 
dusk; pages again run grave and strong 
and full with the speech in tones of for- 
titude and wisdom and garnered life. 
Light and shadow cross and recross the 
music in contrastedthemes and chequered 
progress. Yet on other pages Brahms 


travails at a pent and abtruse music-mak- | 


and trumpet (Mortt, editor); Haydn, Symphony, G major (B. & H. No. 13); | 
Beethoven, Symphony, A major, No. 7. | 


. February 28, 1928. Handel, Concerto Grosso, D major, for strings (KoGEL, | 


editor); Tchaikovsky, Symphony, B minor, No. 6. 


. March 13, 1928. Rimsky-Korsakov, “‘Schéhérazade’’; Wagner, Prelude to 


“Lohengrin,” “The Ride of The Valkyries,” “Forest Murmurs” from “Sieg-* 
fried,’”’ Overture to ‘‘'Tannhaeuser.’’ 


. April 3, 1928. Berlioz, Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini’; Schubert, Symphony 


in B minor (“Unfinished’’); Strauss, ‘‘Don Juan’; Debussy, Prelude to ‘“The 
Afternoon of a Faun’; Stravinsky, Suite from the Ballet ‘‘Petrouchka.”’ 


. April 24,.1928. Mendelssohn, Overture to ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’; 


Bach, Two Choral Preludes (orchestrated by ScHOoENBERG); Ravel, Excerpts © 
from ‘Daphnis et Chloé” (Second Suite); Brahms, Symphony, C minor, No. 1. 


* 
* * 


YouNG PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 


The orchestra gave three pairs of concerts for young people in Symphony Hall 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the orchestra, conducting: 


1. November 29-30, 1927. Lalo, Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys’’; Beethoven, Second 


Movement from Symphony, C major, No. 1; Wagner, Prelude to Act III of 
‘Lohengrin 3 Tchaikovsky, Andante Cantabile for strings; Rimsky-Korsakov, | 
Scherzo, Gye. he Flight of the Bumble-Bee”’; Saint-Saéns, “The Animals’ 
Carnival” (Mr. Amerena, solo flute; Mr. Bedetti, solo violoncello; Mr. Vondrak, 


+a ouane-tens Messrs. B. Zighera and A. Fiedler, pianos); Berlioz, Rakéczy 
arch. 


. January 25-26, 1928. Rimsky-Korsakov, Overture to “A Night in May”; 


Schubert, Andante from String Quartet in D minor (Variations on the Song 
oe and the Maiden’’); Mozart, Minuet and Finale from Symphony, 
flat major (K. 543); Grieg, Suite No. 2 from Incidental Music to “Peer 


Gynt”; Liadov, “Baba Yaga”: Sowerby, “The Irish 7 
“The Ride of the Valkyries” ’ 0 ae ee | ree 


, —— 21-22, 1928. Weber, Overture to “Oberon”; Glazounov, Scherzo 
rom Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5; Schumann, ‘“Traeumerei’’; Beethoven, 


Yurkish March from “The Ruins of Athens”, Sibelius, “Fi ia’; Pierné 
“ng. elius, “Finlandia”; Pierné, 
sacri the Little Lead Soldiers’; Skilton, “Indian War Dance” from the | 
uite Primeval”; Tchaikovsky, Ouverture Solennelle, “1812.” 

* 

* * 
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The Massachusetts Division of University Extension 
in cooperation with 


The Public Library of the City of Boston 


OFFERS 


A Series of 
Lectures, with Music 


ON THE 


Boston Symphony Concerts 


on the Wednesdays preceding the Concerts 
at 5.15 p.m. 


in the 


Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


(Boylston Street Entrance) 


Next meeting Thursday, October 13, 1927, at 5.15 


Dr. John P. Marshall of Boston University will be the regular lecturer assisted 
by Richard G. Appel of the Music Division of the Boston Public Library and others 
including artists and composers as they may be available. The lectures are intended 
for all those who wish to gain a keener enjoyment and appreciation of symphonic 
music whether attending the concerts, “listening in,” or following phonograph 


recordings. 


Among those who have assisted during the past three seasons are: 


Ricuarp G. APPEL 
Epwarp BALLANTINE 
ALFREDO CASELLA 

Aaron CoPLAND 

HELENE DIEDRICHS 
EpwarpD BuRLINGAME HILL 
Matcotm LANG 

Henry LEVINE 

Leo Ricu Lewis 

Henry GIDEON 

Joun N. Burk 

Henry F. GILBERT 
Wiiuiam C. HEILMAN 
Hamitton C. MacpouGALL 
STUART Mason 

A.tFrep H. MEYER 


Gaston BLapDET, flute 
ARTHUR FIEDLER, piano 
Jean LeEFrRanc, viola 
Paut Mimart, clarinet 


Darius MILHAUD 

Joun A. O'SHEA 

OtrorIno RESPIGHI 
PENFIELD ROBERTS 

Rocer HuntincTon SESSIONS 
NicoLtas SLONIMSKY 
CATHERINE SMITH 

WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Timotuy MATHER SPELMAN 
WALTER R. SPALDING 
ALEXANDER LANG STEINERT 
Ortro G. T. STRAUB 
Tuomas WHITNEY SURETTE 
JoserH F. WAGNER 

FRANK WALLER 


ALEssANDRO Niccout, violin 
Boaz PI.uer, bassoon 

ExtsaA RESPIGHI, soprano 
JesGs SANROMA, ptano 


The course is offered in two parts of twelve lectures each. Charge for each 
part, $1 for enrollment; $1 additional for mail notices; $5 for credit students. 


James A. Moyer, Director, | 
The Division of University Extension. 


Cuartes F. D. Bextpen, Director, 
The Public Library of the City of Boston. 





SYMPHONY HALL 47h Season; 1927-1928 
CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 


conducted by 


ELLING 
ASSISTED BY FIFTY MEMBERS oF | BOSTON SYMPHONY 
on SATURDAY finer? cs at ELEVEN | U RCHESTRA 
| January 14, 28 February 11, 25 
SEATS FOR THE SERIES, $12.00, $10.00, $8.00 and $6.00 
hecglsatinn toy mail to 


MR. CARL P. DENNETT 
80 Federal Street . . - . Boston 
Kindly enclose checks 


SERGE, KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
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FIVE TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


aaa CONCERTS 
TO OUR SYMPHONY SUBSCRIBERS 5 at 3.15 
It is suggested that subscribers who for any reason find ra FFB. 7 FEB. 28 MAR. 13 APR. 3 APR. 24 


a Ht ie 


themselves unable to attend the Symphony Concerts, and 
whose tickets would not otherwise be used, send them in to 
be sold for the benefit of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Endowment Fund. 


Last season the Endowment Fund received over $5,000 00 
from this source. 


Kindly Uh Uthote ac alld each Wébk a0 cédvenient tc | FIVE MONDAY EVENING 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc., Symphony Hall, Boston. 


(If it is too late to mail the tickets, kindly telephone their : : CONCERTS 


location to Symphony Hall, Back Bay 1492.) at 8.15 


NOV. 14 DEC. 12. JAN. 23 FEB. 20 MAR. 26 
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' CAMBRIDGE 3E SYMPHONY 


' 
| ‘The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. | 
| Koussevitzky conductor, will give the } 
| first of the concerts in Sanders Theatre, | 
Sambridge 8 o’clock) next Thursday | 
| ayening. The program will be as fol- | 
‘lows: Berlioz, overture to “Benvenuto | 
- Cellini’; Brahms, Symphony No. 3. 
3 Stravinsky, Suite mi the ballet ‘“Pet- 
/y uchka’”; Debussy, “Iberia,” | . 
A few season tickets for each series are available at the 


subscription office 





HILDREN’S CONCERTS 


conducted by 


ERNEST SCHELLING 
ASSISTED BY FIFTY MEMBERS OF 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at Jordan Hall 
on SATURDAY MORNINGS at ELEVEN 
January 14, 28 February I1, 25 
SEATS FOR THE SERIES, $1 2.00, $10.00, $8.00 and $6.00 


Application by mail to 


MR. CARL P. DENNETT 
80 Federal Street ° ° . Boston 


Kindly enclose iilie 


TO OUR SYMPHONY SUBSCRIBERS 


It is suggested that subscribers ee for any reason find 
themselves unable to attend the Symphony Concerts, and 
whose tickets would not otherwise be used, send them in to 
be sold for the benefit of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Endowment Fund. 


Last season the Endowment Fund received over $5,000 00 
from this source. 


Kindly send tickets as early each week as convenient to 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc., Symphony Hall, Boston. 


(If it is too late to mail the tickets, kindly telephone their 
location to Symphony Hall, Back Bay 1492.) 


CAMBRIDGE SYMPHONY | 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Koussevitzky conductor, will give the 
first of the concerts in Sanders Theatre. 
| Sambridge T8 o’clock) next ‘Thursdey 
‘vening. The program will be as fol- 
lows Berlioz, overture to “Benvenuto 
Cellini” Brahms, Symphony No. 3, 
Stravinsky, Suite from the ballet ° ‘Pet- 
y uchka’; Debussy, “Iberia,” 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
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47th Season, 1927-1928 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
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A few season tickets for each series are available at the 
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subscription office 





ing that never quite gains ton ue; While ¢ igen gry am i id RT 
in Mr. Koussevitzky’s vavdlon wh inke ... Nii ne ci a aang per: | 
melancholy long drawn out narrowly es- yenut v4 Hd feigd Overture to “Ben 

caped monotony. Contrast there must be o Cellini.” Thus. was the Syme 

» see: phony Orchestra’s 47th seas t 

between the Andante and the Allegretto, piciously begun shank 8 
yet both swam in the same romantic As though to set forth all of the or- 
haze. Only “Petrushka” of Stravinsky chestra’s virtues in a single concert, Mr 

seemed quite proof against time and Koussevitzky had made a programe of 
change, a full-charged, high-vitalized, out- , widely ranging music; Berlioz and the 
flinging music—dance upon dance with | Stravinsky of “Petrouchka” for bril- 
the puppet twitching his little hour be- | liancé and virtuosity; Brahms of the 
tween. Yet who shall say and fortify /Third Symphony for depth and rich- 
himself in his saying? In ‘Petrushka” poner the power of exalted musical 
the modernism of our own day was born — speech,..the warmth of instrumental 


EE eer : BE ae Re sae nd nd one takes & fathers’ Judgrment | Snr n° finally the Debussy of Tbe 
Si a Ree ead of his own child. ETD i ria” for the twilight tints, dhe, SOa 
ts Pays Se a ett pe Mua TN _shades, the flecks of light and color of 
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who would quarrel with Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s ways as conductor and inter- | 


| preter. Unorthodox in certain details, | 
by of the Symphony, rarely eloquent, 
| 


was at bottom altogether reverentian 
to the spirit of the music, faithful to 
the apparent intention of the composer. 
Yet there was no suggestion, as S90 
often there is with Brahms, of mere 
padding and marking time, of the fill- 
ing-out of the symphonic form with 
| arid details of musical construction. 
| Instead every measure had significance; 
| no point was lost nor was the natural 
de and impulse of the music wncome 
fortably retarded, while the beauty of 
the orchestral sound gave the lie to the 
tradition of drabness in Brahm’s or- 


its plaudits until the conductor brought 
the players to their feet. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | Doubt About “Iberia” 


When, entering upon his fourth | Of the ensuing performance of Stra- 
season as conduct f 4 fe ' vinsky’s ballet it is unnecessary to 
uctor of the Boston speak at length. In this music of fan- 


Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- ; tasy and mordant humor conductor and 
vitzk steppe ’ orchestra have more than once eX-~| 
rf PP d RPOs the stage of celled themselves. Only Debdussy’s | 


Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, | “Iberia” left the listener doubting yes- | 
the audience, together with the terday. Did the performance, finely 


Willem Van H (Wide World Ph e ‘ I carenpgiote in so may details as :t was, 
Oo otos) | se . : 
Ogstraten, Director of the Philharmonic Orchestra, with the M | ie orchestra, rose in greeting and stood ! leave some accent of the music unre- 


of Frede i k ° ee . . 
rick S. Converse's ‘‘Flivver Ten Million,” as He Listens to the “Song” of applauding. while the conductor, jleased? Or are we to belles tN 
a 


Ford Motor Which | 
s Said to Have Inspired th ; . “Iberia” has faded far more rapidly 
P e Piece. The Philharmonic Orchestra more than ever dynamic and alert, | than, say. the ‘“‘Afternoon of a Faun,” 


Will Render It at th .: 
LE) EO ribo mend the City Colle at : tt 
Pps eat al y go Stadium Next Friday Night, « bowed his smiling acknowledgment. | “~The Sea” and the Nocturnes? 
— moi ‘ Yesterday only the poetic and exqui- 
site close of the second section, “The 


DISPLAYS BAND’S VIRTUES Fragrance of the Night,” brought the 
Turni wonted response. For the most part 
; ng then to a band that has be-| the. rest seemed mannered, artificial, 
ome the ideal instrument for this co-| less the result of an uncontrollable | 
ruscating, high-mettled music, Mr. creative impulse than of an uncanny 


kKoussevitzk ckill in the manipulation of rhythms 
zky led it through are ! J , 
gh an extraor- | harmonies and orchestral colors. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 14, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 15, at 8.15 o'clock 


Two Choral Preludes, Orchestrated 


by Arnold Schénberg 
I. ‘“Schmiicke Dich, O Liebe Seele.”’ 


II. ‘‘Komm, Gott, Schépfer, Heiliger Geist.” 
(First time in Boston) 


De Falla ; “Fl Amor Brujo” (“Love the Sorcerer’’) 


Introduction and Scene — The ‘‘Gitanes’’ (Evening) —’The 
Homecomer—Dance of Terror—The Magic Circle (Narrative 
of the Fisherman) — Midnight (Sorceries) — Ritual Dance of 
Fire (To dispel evil spirits) — Pantomime — Dance of the 
Game of Love — Finale (Morning Chimes). 


Strauss ees . Symphonia Domestica, Op. 53 
(In one movement) 


_-- 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
There will be an intermission after De Falla’s ‘El Amor Brujo”’ 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be w 


orn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


me CCC 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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BACH 


SYMPHONY GIVE 


SECOND CONCERT 


H as, atoleo———_—At, (871949 
Bach Chorale Prelude fs 
Heard for First Time 
sol Boston 


« ad 


PROGRAM CHANGED 
AT LAST MOMENT, 


By PHILIP HALE 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the sec- 
ond concert of its 47th season yesterday 
i1fternoon in Symphony hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Bach, Two Chorale Preludes for organ 
wchestrated by Arnold Schoenberg; 
“Schmuecke dich, O liebe Seele” and 
‘KXomm Gott, Schoepfer, Heiliger Geist” 
‘first time in Boston). De Falla, “Hi 
Amor Brujo’ (Love, the Sorcerer’). 
3trauss, Symphonia Domestica. 

Mr. Koussevitzy expected to begin this 
concert with a performance of a suite 


f five little orchestral pieccs by Cime- 

rosa, reorchestrated by Malipiero, but 
the orchestral parts did not come in 
time for rehearsal. It was then an- 
r0ounced that a symphony by Georg 
Christoph Wagenseil of Vienna, the 
music teacher of Maria Theresa, would 
be substituted. For some reason or 
ther it was not performed, which was 
ust as well, for the concert was song 
enough with the program as given 
above. 

The organ music of Bach has been 
transcribed and tinkered by various 
composers. Schoenberg was persuaded 
in 1922 by Mr. Stransky to lay his 
hands on two Chorale Preludes. Mr. 
Stransky was at that time conductor 
of the Philharmonic orchestra of New 
York. That orchestra gave the first 
oerformance of the Chorales in De- 
cember, 1922. Aithough Schoenberg s 
orchestration is unusual, he _ treated 
ach’s text reverently. ‘“Reverently, 
we believe, is here .he proper word, for 
here are some who are convinced that 
“very note written by Bach in his multi- 
‘arious works is divinely inspired. Yet 


to those who are well acquainted with 
these Chorale Preludes, some of them 


; extremely beautiful, some of infinite 
majesty, any transcription of *them is 


the abomination of desolation. Bach 
wrote good music, even if some of the 
pieces are interminable in their repe- 
titions, for the orchestra itself. Why 
should ont not be content, why not 
render to Bach, the composer for or- 
shestra, what is orchestrally due him? 
Why take the compositions for the or- 
zan away from the organ loft? If 


-3choenberg hoped by his orchestration, 


by his two bassoons, two double bas- 
soons. his two bass clarinets, his four 
trombones added to other instruments 


to suggest the peculiar sonority of the 


organ, he failed as he was bound to 
fail. This is particularly true of 
“Schmuecke dick.” The loving tender- 
ness of Bach’s cy ior does not oi 
mit cf orchestral heroic 

The Suite derived moh De Falla’s: 
“Choreographic fantasy” Love, the Sor- 
cerer “does not suffer so much by its 
separation from the theatrical situa- 
tions, action, and stage settings as other 
suits arranged from ballets, have suf- 
fered here in past seasons. There are 
many pages that are enjoyable as pure 
music without thought of a plot and 
the evolutions of a ballet, without the 
question of whether this number or that 
is illustrative of an episode in the 
ballet. If De Falla expresses the wild- 
ness of Spanish gypsy music in a fasci- 
nating manner, he is equally fortunate 
in the expression of gentle emotions. | 
There is little that is sensuous or yo- 
luptuous in the Suite. Though the mu- 
sie for the scene of the appearance of a 
shost which cools the amorous ardor of 
Candelas when her new lover would ap- 
‘yroach her-——here on eis reminded of the 


chief thme of Anatole France’s amusing 


and satirical “Histoire Comique’—is, 
xerhaps, imbued with passionate fervor 
for verformance on the stage. 

The time may come when in the 
symphony concrts ballet music illus- 
trates a filmed representation of the ac- 
‘ion for which the music was composed. 
tt has been suggested that the Sym- 
Hhonia Dofestica. which describes more 
or less pleasing incident sin the domestic 
‘ife of Richard Strauss, might gain in 
“ffect, if these incidents were seen on 
the screen. 

This Symphony as Strauss’s “Helden- 
loben; is frankly autohbiographic, but 
Richard—“O Richard, 0 mon Roi’—is 
more of a here in his tone-poem than 
in his Symphony. Did he take a re- 
venge on his Pauline by his musical 
characterization of her? (He is thought 
to have been made his apology by intro- 
ducing her as the heroine of his opera 
“Intermezzo”’). In “Heldenleben” one 
Rnds Strauss defying his enemies; quot- 
ing approvingly from his preceding 
works to show the hearer what=a fine 





fellow this hero is; causing the adverse ‘eighteenth century at. Vienna. Conductor 
critics, the low-lived scoundrels, to and orchestra read the music once, and 
evash their teeth in impotent rage: at |agreed that it could not be adequately 
last recognized as a genius, enjoying | prepared for the concert of yesterday. 
rest after his labors; assured that pos- |\Consequently a three-piece, instead of 
terity| will seat him prominently in the |g four-piece program, emerged—Schon- 


fall of the Immortals. In the Sym- |perg’s transcriptions of two Choral Pre- | 
phonia Domestica he describes himself adel by Bach; the Suite from de Falla’s | 


the matoically as “easy going” (poor! panet, ‘Love the Sorcerer; Strauss’s 


man!) but later, roused probably by | wginfonia Domestica.” In length, it) 


the disputatious, nagging wife. given to | 
fiery outbursts. If the great fugue rep- | fell little short of Mage rte wierd pie 
resents a “merry dispute,” it was a forty-five minutes; in variety of In erest, 
} 11 three numbers 

boisterous one which should have called while a 4 
i the neighbors, if not the police. To /€ Cimarosa ant 
an unprejudiced hearer, the Finale, Malip Wagensell 
“Joyous Conclusion” woul | . tion. 
entitled “Triwmph of the Wife.” | 

“we doubt whether in the years to) Koussevi 

come this symphony will be reckoned| century composers. 

among Strauss’s better works. There\sons he has taught this public to share 
are flashes of his genius, there is abUN-|pig pleasure in them. 

dant proof of his technical mastery, but 
the musical ideas are as a rule thin and 
paltry in spite of the orchestral dress, 


a 


The Suite from de Falla’s ballet revived 


and some of the themes have little dis- the endless debate over the inclusion of | 


‘tinction, are, in part, common. such music in symphony concerts. It 1s 
| -- Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra jobligation and pleasure to hear the work 
gave an eloquent interpretatior through- \of living composers. Many of them, 


out the concert. They gave eloquence writing for the theater, prefer the pallet | 


when Schoenberg and Strauss were to the opera. Occasionally, European 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program announced for next we abe like Monsieur Diaghilev’s, produce these 
major (B. & H. No. 13): Prokofieff, we hind American footlights. The Metropoli- 
Uas d’Acier” (first tilme in this coun- tan Opera House maintains a_ ballet 
A Pagan Poem (after Virgil). quiring such decoration. The Chicago 
THE B ALLET Opera Company does likewise. There are 
| } ‘ings, like Mr. Bolm in Chicago. In Bos- 
‘ton, our Mayor prefers a municipal audi- 
interesting and less costly. Practically 
the only contemporary ballets that a 
sprinkling of listeners in the concert- 
Stravinsky’s ‘‘Petrushka” and Mr. Car- 
enter’s “Skyscrapers,” both repertory 
PROGRAM that few-—to write Irishry—the recollec: 
: tion is indistinct. 

Altered Symphony Concert—De Falla’s proffers a Suite from ‘‘Petrushka,” as he 
lid last week; from “Love the Sorcerer,” 
Stings—Strauss’s “Domestica” in New |‘Dance of Steel,” as ~e will next week, 
and Compelling Voice—Bach the Heavens carcely a hearer visualizes backgrounds 
Ascending ook labors as it may to evoke them. 
irtually, one and all listen to the music 
HE ORCHESTRAIL PARTS of gram and, often, labelled sub-divisions. 
Malipiero’s Suite, ““Cimarosiana, fhe composer has not written, primarily, 
a aft time for rehearsal. i orp cmd it ,oncert-performance may have crossed 
was elided from the program for the 5€™ his head as he bent over Lis work-table. 

Mr. Koussevitzky would substitute a re 
i and assembles the numbers for the Suite 
cently unearthed Symphony by Wasen but he also takes chances when his 


lacking in it. stages or migratory companies there, 

is as follows: Haydn, Symphony, G pieces. Next to never are they seen be- 

try); Ravel, “Mother Goose’; Loeffler, troupe, chiefly as accessory to operas re- 

sporadic adventurers with ballet-even- 

THE HEARTH torium to, say, a municipal ballet-com- 

, pany, though the latter would be more 

hall may remember from the theater are 

MR. KOUSSEVITZKY’S THREE-FOLD nieces at the Metropolitan. For many in 

Consequently when Mr. Koussevitzky 

“Love the Sorcerer’—Questionings and}. he did yesterday; from Prokofiev’s 

nd action; while the omniscient program: 

ns to a tone-poem with a printed pro- 

failed to arrive from Europe 1” toy guch hearing, though the thought of 

ond pair of Symphony Concerts. For it iy, takes precautions—since he chooses 
geil, composer in the second half of the 


theater-music passes to alien condi 
Needs must when the devi drives, — 

there is no devil—only @ normal desire 
for as frequent performance 4s possible 
of the work of his hands. The rhythmic 
vitality, the orchestral flash and glow of 
the Suites from “Petrushka’”’ and Proko- 
fiev’s “Chout,” salvage them in the con- 
cert-hall. Whether “The Dance of Steel’ 
will endure such transfer we listene-s 


‘may discover next week. By general 
‘consent, stage-backgrounds and stage- 


action are essential to “Skyscrapers.” 
So it goes. 

By the outcome of yesterday, the 
Suite from ‘Love the Sorcerer’ fares 
well as tone-poem. Dismiss the sub- 
divisions, since both de Falla and Mr. 


Koussevitzky pause for few; take a hint 
or two from “the argument,’ and the 


listener gradually understands and feels 
the music. Gypsy rhythms sting; gypsy 
phrases stab or languish. Meagures sus: 
gest supernatural portents and pres- 
ences. Foreboding descends like an Op- 
pression; only charms and magic ritual 
may dispel it. The sound turns sensu- 
ous, but it is acrid and uneasy. Though 
the end is calm, fierceness haunted the 
course. De Falla finds exotic motives— 
in himself or in Spanish folk-music. He 
propels them with urgent rhythms; 
sharpens them with edgy harmonies, 
mixes acid in his color-pot; spreads his 
surfaces thin; courts strange intervals 


and modulations. Thereby he produces 
a music sounding like no other. Those 
who know find in it the unsparing voice 


of a wild and primal Spain. Others re- 
fer it, in degree, to the schools of Paris; 
but thence come no such swirls, striden- 


‘cies, lambent bitterness and curdling 


sweets. Throughout, de Falla pierces. 


el 


By the evidence of yesterday, yet 
again, Strauss has become a classic. In 
his sixty-fourth year, while he is still 
leading an active life, he is handed on, as 
it were, to posterity. The interpretation 
of a classic takes color from succeeding 
time; each generation must have its own 
version. Time was—as men not yet help- 
less may recall—when the “Sinfonia Do- 
mestica’”’ was played for “all that it was 
worth.” The clock struck as though it 
informed a town and not a househoid; 
the troubled moments in the more domes- 
tic scenes became peevish and angry; the 
husband dreamed, loved, wrought, to the 
utmost intensity that a full orchestra 
might summon—eight horns leading the 
van; the double fugue of the finale could 
be nothing less than demonic. Now, this 
Strauss of performances of the ‘“‘Domes- 
tica,’’ say from 1907 to 1915, is the Strauss 
whom our young lions of 1927 scorn as 
so much “old hat.’’ It was high time, if 


| Others will repeat their favorite, if hack: 
talizes. The rest of us may sit b 

and rejoice. For if the ‘“Domestica,” 

interpreted, loses something of stride am 

splendor, it sounds also with a voice th 


emotional response in this immedia : 
day. Such a version, moreover, exalts 


}the qualities by which, as some happen 


to believe, Strauss’s music will endure 
upon our children, possibly upon their, 
sons as well. : Seaaeh pe 
Take for granted his command of poly- 
phony and color, his control of form 
and medium, his ability to fill both 
brimming. Rather, set him high as a 
master of characterization in symphonic 
music, penetrating, defining, suffusing, 
projecting. ‘Don Juan,” ‘‘WHulenspiegel,”’ 
“Don Quixote,” are the witnesses, Set 
him nearly as high as the tone-poet who 


‘has transfused into symphonic music 


the emotions of life as men achieve it 


‘and brood over it, endure it and exalt it, 


sometimes mock and cry out against it. 
“Death and Transfiguration,” “Zarathus- 
tra,” ‘Ein Heldenleben,” this very ‘‘Do- 
mestica,” are again the witnesses. In 
the “Domestica,”’ he enters the privacies 
of life—the secrecies of the alcove and 
the work-table, the dreaming or the play- 
ful hours. Among them, with reason, he 
steps gently or gaily, speaks tenderly 
or merrily—and Mr. Koussevitzky hears. 
his voice. iia 
Strauss is veritably a classic and poster- 
ity is already handing him on, to find a 
version for the nineteen-twenties. ©” 

As it seemed on Friday, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky has found it. He was, in fact, all 
for a ‘‘Domestica” intime—intensifying 
the suggestion of the title. Hie unfolded 
the motivs not as so many imposing Sym- 
phonic units, but as happy fancies that. 
the composer was confiding to music: 
paper. The measures of the child’s play 
went lightly; the parents looked on, af- 
fectionate and amused. The clock struck 
as it might tinkle from @ mantel shelf. 
Deliberately, the conductor subdued the 
slow movement. Tender was the passion 
_-be it amorous ardor, creative fervor, 
what the hearer will; gentle were the 
glows; quiet the progress; ecstasy was 
upon it till it vanished, like sleep-chas- 
ings, in tonal wisps.’ The finale went 
sturdily but merrily, the release of high 
spirits, not angry disputation. A flash 
of tenderness, a burst of gayety, and the 
tone-poem was done. 


Those who believe that a “Furor Teu- 
tonicus’—as they say in Louvain—pos- 
sessed Strauss in the composition of the 
“Domestica,” their next neighbors fain 
io attribute to him rudely Germanic hu- 
mors, will cry aloud that Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky has emasculated the music. 





Yet, as some bade oe oh it, the apex of 
the concert was its beginning, so that it 
proceeded as an inverted pyramid might 
rise. That fpex was Schonberg’s tran- 


: rit 


‘scription for full modern orchestra of! 


'Bach’s Choral Prelude, “Schmiicke dich.” 
Beyond questioning the transcriber has 
done his work well. 
trude himself, being all for Bach’s course, 
aecents and subject-matter 
His only concern is to transfer the music 
in identic quality from the many-stopped 
organ to the many-voiced orchestra. 
Schénberg has his idiosyncrasies, not to 
say his dogmatisms. 
of irritation to those who encounter him. 
He is also a musician of intelligence and 
eonscience. As such he has transcribed 
Bach. And it 
the Bach who in this Choral Prelude 
sounded the depths of devout aspiration, 
upon its wings 
through it looked as in vision upon the 
goodness and the mercy of God; in 
bliss beheld. ‘‘Blessed are the pure in, 
‘spirit; for they shall see God’’—and 
thrice and ten times blessed, he who in 
this Choral Prelude has written the 
music of the sight. Like the listening 
heart, to water turns the recording pen. 
ithe wane other and shorter Choral 
Prelude (‘‘Komm, Gott, Sché6pfer’’), sim-| 
(larly transcribed, is outfiooding, pealing, ' 
triumphant. It is the Feast of Pentecost; | 
“Come, Holy Spirit”; through the walls of | 
the Thomasienkirche, the music girdles | 
an exultant world. H. 


VARIED PROGRAM 
~ SYMPHONY CONCERT 


eh Lott, $$$ of, is. 1q2”, 


Bach, De Falla, Strauss’ 


| 


Mr Koussevitzky set a varied pro« 
gram for yesterday’s Symphony cons 


cert. It included two choral preludes 
| PY Bach, admirably orchestrated by | 
| Schoenberg; the suite from. De Falla’a. 
and Richard | 


“Bl Amor 


: Brujo,’’ 
| Strauss’ 


| “Symphonia §Domestica.” 
_Malipiere’s ‘‘Cimarosiana” had to be 
omitted, owing to the nonarrival of the 
orchestral parts. As nothing was sub- 
| stituted, the concert was over svon 
| after 4, 
The audience received with the pro- 
gram books a personal and fervent let- 
ter of appeal from Mr Koussevitsky to 


Not once does he in-— 


two tickets $100. 
unalloyed. | 


He is often a cause | : 
liarly wild and frenzied modernist 


is Bach that remains—. | 
‘arrangements of Bach's choral pre- 


rose to heaven's gate; able skill in producing from a large 9Yra 


AT 


“Symphony Domestica” | 


| 


attend his double bass recital, Oct 24, 
at which he will play Bruch’s ‘Kol 
Nidrei,’’ his own ‘concerts for double 
bass, and the double bass part in Schi 
bert’s ‘‘Trout’”’ quintet. The proceeds 


of this recital go to needy Russian 
students. Patronnesses must pay for 


Other seats sell at 
from $2 to $10 each. a scale of prices 


hitherto never asked in Boston for 4 
recital. 


If Symphony Hall is well 
filled, the receipts on this unique occas 


| sion will be record breaking. 


Schoenberg’s reputation as a pecus 
composer was established here in 1914 
by the still discussed performance of 
his ‘‘Five Orchestral Pieces.’’ But lis 


iudes are the work of a sane and cone 
servative musician, showing remarkKe 


chestra effects akin to those of the 


organ for which Bach wrote. 


Mr Koussevitzky’s interpretation of 
“Sehmuecke Dich, O Liebe Seele’”’ 
had an emotional quality suggesting 
that of music heard in Russian 
houses of worship. In ‘‘Komm, Gott, 
Schoepfer, Heiliger Geist,’’ too, the 
listener, though the intensity of feel- 
ing back of the performance was 
obvious and of compelling power, 
could not but wonder whether Bach 
meant quite what Koussevitzky got 
out of his music. One thinks of 
Bach’s church pieces as having a 
solemn majesty that sets them apart 
from and above most other music, 
But yesterday’s Bach was a new 
Bach, in the spirit of Koussevitzky, 
rather than that of Luther. 

De Falla’s ‘“‘El Amor Brujo”’’. may 
in its original version, as a “choreo- 
graphic fantasy for voice and small 
orchestra’”’ reveal to the hearer ‘‘some-~ 
thing very fierce and elemental,’’ the 
emotional impulses which reach into 
the fundamental being of his (De 
Falla’s) race.’’ But these phrases of 
admiring commentators, quoted in 
the program notes yesterday, bere no 
discoverable relation to the scraps of 
the work strung loosely together into 
what present fashion misicadingly 
calls a ‘‘suite.’’ 

Again one doubted the expediency 
of playing at a Symphony concert 
such a pot-pourri as this. Tiy as 
Mr Koussevitzky might to energize it 
the music sounded tepid and dis- 
jointed. One could see the craftsmane 
ship and the refined taste of De Fa lia, 
One could not, obviously, feel that hs 
had constructive power, or creative 
energy. 

Strauss’ “Symphonia Domestica’”’ in 
a performance of remarkable brilliance 
and virtuosity again left the impression 
of Byzantine decadence one so often 
rets from the architecture, painting, 


and music of 


the reign of Wilhelm il. 


What sane artist in an era not decadent 


would try as Strauss here does to write. 
for an orchestra of 
players a musical narrative of 24 hours 
in his own middle-class household? 


interest. 


| 


“notable 
' Third Symphony at the concerts of 


no less than 103 


It takes the whole 108 musicians toa 


depict the baby in its bath, and tha 
noise of a difference of opinion between 
father and mother, in which, by the 
way 


father, not mother, has the last 
word, would suffice to fill the Harvard 
Stadium. 

Whether or not there is any Sense in 
composing such a piece, it must be ad- 
mitted that Strauss has done the job 
with superb skill. But of the chief 
musical themes only one, that chare 
acterizing the baby, has vitality and 
Strauss himself must have 
realized the fact, since it is upon this 
theme that he builds most of the work, 
altering it and working it out with 
astounding ingenuity. 

The program announced for next 
week includes a Haydn Symphony, in 
G major, a new suite by Prokofieff, 
from his. recent ballet “Le Pas 
d’Acier,’’ Ravel’s ‘‘Mother Goose,’’ and 
Loeffler’s ‘‘A Pagan Poem.”’ 


STRAUSS 
TONE POEM | 
RAVISHING 


' 


P. R. 


‘ hs 
ne (hs ene 


Beauty of “Symphonia: 


Domestica’ Shown | 


by Symphony 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In this, 


his fourth year among 


j 
us, Mr. Koussevitzky seems at the | 
very height of his powers. To the | 


performance of Brahm’'s | 


‘last week, he added yesterday after- 
noon a performance of the “Sym- 


_ phonia 


Domestica” of Richard 


Strauss that realized every already 


/s, / my 


'! mestica”’ 


‘it was 


i suite 


‘time in 


recognized potentiality in this ¢o- 
Jossal score and suggested others} 
hitherto unsuspected. 


OF MASTERPIECE CALIBRE | 


Like good wine, music that has in it | 
the stuff of greatness tends to improve | 
with age. It is doubtful whether the 
Symphony of Brahms could Hand 
sounded as beautiful in any auditorium | 
in the ‘eighties as it sounded in Sym- 
rhony Hall a week ago. And 20 years 
of the ‘‘Domestica’’ have served but | 
to make the more apparent the merits 
of that work. Yesterday it was almost , 
possible to persuade oneself that this | 
tone-poem, once scorned and derided, is 
in point of fact its composer's master- | 
piece. 

With the passing years those episodes , 
in the ‘‘Domestica’’ that smacked of | 
triviality, such as the passage alleged | 
to depict the shudderings of the infant 
‘n its bath, have receded into their 
proper place in Strauss’ scheme as 
mere flecks of passing humor. 


Its Superb Architecture 


Stravinsky and other ‘‘mod- 
erns’’ Strauss’ once appalling caco- 
phonies and violent sonorities have 
become no more than pleasingly stim- 
ulating. Today, with all the strange- 
ness gone from the music, the listener 
may give himself fully to the appre- 
elation of its superb architecture, the 
marvellous manipulation of themes, 
the amazing polyphonic skill constant- 
ly in evidence, and may discover:a 
host of details the beauty of which 
once went all but unnoticed. As to the 
themes themselves, the severest test, | 
that of emotional response, puts them | 
among the more significant of Strauss’ | 
melodic inventions. | 
Finally, from a musical enterprise in 
somewhat questionable taste, the ‘Do-| 
has gradually transformed | 
itself into a composition filled with | 
tender sentiment and rich humanity, a | 


After 


' music finely eloquent of the joy of | 


living. | 
Schoenberg’s Bach 


Of the orchestral performance yester- | 
day of this still severely taxing score | 


! 
the warmest praise may be written. | 


| In the largest and in the least detail | 


splendidly accomplished. As 
fine in its way was the playing of the 
from de Falla’s hyper-Spanish | 
ballet, ‘‘Love the Sorcerer,” and of | 
the two Chorale-Preludes of Bach, as 
orchestrated by Arnold Schoenberg, | 


i'with which the concert began. 


The last named, played for the first 
Boston, are a valuable addi- | 
tion to the orchestra's repertory. The 
frst of the two, ‘‘Schmucke Dich, O | 
liebe Seele,’’ is indeed one of the 
most uplifting pages in all music, and 
the radical Schoenberg’s orchestration 
is a model of sympathy, felicity, taste 


and restraint. 
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im 36 i ge Kouss sevit: a Ky, h Ais auc’ 07 
A. gave its second Frida acer 
the he si ea 0 yesterday afternoon in 
mphony H The pro- 
‘am, “to. be repeated this evening, 
eg le pi of two choral preludes 
es estrated by Schonberg; 
| rom aa u te dawn from De Falla’s “El 
Eccl ” and Strauss’s “Sym- 
‘Domestica.” 
ed The e Bach-Schénberg product was 
1 ple: sd for the first time in Boston. 
h: vier e choral preludes are ‘“Schum¢ke 
omy an Liebe Seele” and “Komm, 
; _ Schépter, Heiliger Geist.” 
iberg translocated them from 
1 loft to concert hall five years 
Z0 at the request of Josef Stransky, 
| sn Conductor of the New York Phil- |® 
a onic Society, which first played 


"ho 
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I ach would sound if he had written 
Like > Schénberg must have been dis- 
ap pointed What they learned was 
_ Schonberg might sound if he 

_ like Bach. Here was no at- 

| .to deprive Bach of his tonali- 
tga Me transcription appears to be 
je 01 literal. If we admit that it is 
i pers able to dress up » masterpiece 
for thes its author never designed 
or , then we can hardly find fault 
thao examples of the tailor’s 
least they will indicate to 

3 “ge ics that Schénberg understands 
the “tra de of music-making, that he 
doe produce his own composi- 
bee ue i seacaly by writing down notes 
‘blindfolded, knowing no better. 
Xs De Falla opus was introduced 
ton three years ago by Mr. 

is cou fitzky. It is probable that 
om <p its virtues are lost without 
. we. ction which it was designed to 
¢ 16 pany. Yet it is well-contrived, | 
nt reese ng music by itself. The folk- 
ce stieul nes, the capricious rhythms, 


pi sign ‘ly the brooding atmosphere, 


not only with poetry but 


the transcriptions. Those who expect- 
o find out from these pieces how | 
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sole? nor” wiles it e vidently 
bre gg a. tie al Bet. “Tod 
nd Verkléarung” and “Sarathestrh 
betrayed him into a Lisztian turges- 
cence; while from “Ein Heldenleben” 
peeps the indecorum that flowers in 
the “Domestic” Symphony. As Mr. 
‘Koussevitzky played this symphony: 
yesterday (his. first reproduction of 
it in Boston) the glories and the 
tragedies of the music were made 
manifest. One moment, one rejoiced 
‘in the golden sonorities, the fluores- 
cent orchestration, the sportive vir- 
tuosity; the next, one sighed over 
‘the banality; of theme, the want of 
taste, the frippery of style. Perhaps 
it would have profited the composer’s 
art if he had never experienced the 
joys of domesticity. L.A. 8S. 


‘ANNOUNCE WELLESLEY SERIES 


Concerts Begin Oct. 19 with Program by 


Symphony Orchestra 


The usual Wellesley series of concerts 
have been announced by the college for 
the season of 1927 and 1928. The first 
concert will be given by the Boston Sym- 
phoney Orchestra, conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky, on Oct. 19. On Nov. 29 
there will be a piano recital by Alexander 
Brailowsky. On Dec. 13, the. students 
will hear Jelly D’Aranyi, the young Hun- 
garian violinist, who is this season mak- 


ing her first tour of the United States. | 


The London String Quartette will give a 
concert of chamber music on Jan. 5. 


There will be a vocal recital by Rosa} 
Ponselle of the Metropolitan Opera .Com- | 


pany, on Feb. 10.: The series will be 


brought to'a close on April 17 by a sec-| 


ond concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


The Wellesley concert series were 
started in 1922, after having been discon- | 
tinued during the war. Professor Hamil. | 


ton C.. MacDougall has been in charge 
of all arrangements for the concerts each 
year. Although Professor MacDougall 


i" pS ay vaguely sinister quality that) pas this year retired as head of the music 


ems to. surround these Spanish 


department, he is in charge of the con- 


8 iain , were projected through the! cert series. All the concerts will be in 
hs with extraordinury vivid~ Alumne Hall at 8 P. M. 


~ 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED. “TWENTY-SEVEN AND 


Third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 21, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 22, at 8.15 o'clock 


, . Symphony in G major (Breitkopf and 
Hartel, No. 13) | 
. Adagio; Allegro. 
II. Largo. 
. Menuetto; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito. 


Prokofieff . : . : Suite from the Ballet ‘“Le Pas d’Acier’’ 
(“The Ballet of Steel’’) 


Train of Men Carrying Provision Bags—Sailor with Bracelet 
and Working Woman — Reconstruction of Scenery — The 
Factory — The Hammers — Final Scene. 


(First time in the United States) 


. “Ma Mére l’Oye” (“Mother Goose’) 
Five Children’s Pieces 


Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant. 
(Pavane of Sleeping Beauty.) 

Petit Poucet. 
(Hop o’ my Thumb.) 

Laideronnette, Impératrice des Pagodes. 
(Laideronette, Empress of the Pagodas.) 

Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte. 
(Beauty and the Beast Converse.) 

Le Jardin Féerique. 
(The F airy Garden.) 


Loeffler . A Pagan Poem (after Virgil) for Orchestra, 
Pianoforte, English Horn, and Three 
Trumpets Obbligati, Op. 14 


Piano: BERNARD ZIGHERA 
English Horn: Louis SPEYER 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


For Programme and Prices for Mr. Koussevitzky’s Benefit 
Recital see page 231 


There will be an intermission after Prokofieff’s ‘‘Le Pas d’Acier’ 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
165 





te, siti eo What a pity that Strauss has not. 
Second Concert of ‘elected to devote his ciaaria tive: 


talents oftener to more resplendent. 


Boston Orchestra heroes, to more epic conceptions. 

; i The matter of “Don Juan” and of 
Wren ean 7 we “Till Eulenspiegel” was neither too 
HE Boston Symphony Orchesfra,| solemn nor too trivial; it evidently 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor,|stirred his imagination. But “Tod 
gave its second Friday concert)/und Verklaérung” and “Zarathustra” 
of the season yesterday afternoon in| betrayed him into a Lisztian turges- 
Symphony Hall, Boston. The pro-|cence; while from “Ein Heldenleben” 


gram, to be repeated this evening,! peeps the indecorum that flowers in 
was made up of two choral preludes|the “Domestic” Symphony. As Mr. 


of Bach, orchestrated by Schonberg; 
the suite drawn from De Falla’s “El 


Amor Brujo,” and Strauss’s “Sym-. 


phonia Domestica.” 

The Bach-Schonberg product was 
played for the first time in Boston. 
The choral preludes are “Schumcke 
Dich, O Liebe Seele” and “Komm, 
Gott, Schdpfer, Heiliger Geist.” 
Schonberg translocated them from 
organ loft to concert hall five years 
ago at the request of Josef Stransky, 
then conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, which first played 
the transcriptions. Those who expect- 
ed to find out from these pieces how 


Bach would sound if he had written | 


like SchGnberg must have been dis- 


appointed. What they learned was. 


how Schonberg might sound if he 
wrote like Bach. Here was no at- 
tempt to deprive Bach of his tonali- 


ties. The transcription appears to be | 


almost literal. If we admit that it is 
justifiable to dress up * masterpiece 
in- clothes its author never designed 
for it, then we can hardly find fault 
with these examples of the tailor’s 
art. At least they will indicate to 
skeptics that Schonberg understands 
the trade of music-making, that he 
does not produce his own composi- 
tions merely by writing down notes 
while blindfolded, knowing no better. 

The De Falla opus was introduced 
to Boston three years ago by Mr. 
Koussevitzky. It is probable that 
some of its virtues are lost without 


the action which it was designed to. 


accompany. Yet it is well-contrived, 
interesting music by itself. The folk- 
like tunes, the capricious rhythms, 
particularly the brooding atmosphere, 
charged not only with poetry but 
with a vaguely sinister quality that 
seems to surround these Spanish 


gypsies, were projected through the 


orchestra with extraordinary vivid- 
ness. 


Koussevitzky played this symphony 
yesterday (his first reproduction of 
it in Boston) the glories and the | 
tragedies of the music were made) 
manifest. One moment, one rejoiced | 
in the golden sonorities, the fluores- 
cent orchestration, the sportive vir- 
tuosity; the next, one sighed over | 
the banality of theme, the want of! 
taste, the frippery of style. Perhaps | 
it would have profited the composer's | 
art if he had never experienced the 
joys of domesticity. L. A. 8S. 


‘ANNOUNCE WELLESLEY SERIES 


ee 


Concerts Begin Oct. 19 with Program by 
Symphony Orchestra 


The usual Wellesley series of concerts | 
have been announced by the college for | 
ithe season of 1927 and 1928. The first 
concert will be given by the Boston Sym- 
phoney Orchestra, conducted by Serge 
'Koussevitzky, on Oct. 19. On Nov. 29 
‘there will be a piano recital by Alexander 
Brailowsky. On Dec. 13, the students 
will hear Jelly D’Aranyi, the young Hun- 
garian violinist, who is this season mak: 
ing her first tour of the United States. 
The London String Quartette will give a 
concert of chamber music on Jan. 5. 
There will be a vocal recital by Rosa 
Ponselle of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, on Feb. 10. The series will be 
| brought to a close on April 17 by a sec- 
‘ond concert of the Boston Symphony Or: 
chestra. 

The Wellesley concert series were 
started in 1922, after having been discon- 
tinued during the war. Professor Hamil: 
ton C. MacDougall has been in charge 
of all arrangements for the concerts each 
year. Although Professor MacDougall 
has this year retired as head of the music 
department, he is in charge of the con- 
cert series. <All the concerts will be in 
Alumne Hall at 8 P. M. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 
oe aos Oele_wleeeaeOeeeee 


Third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 21, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 22, at 8.15 o'clock 


: . . Symphony in G major (Breitkopf and 
Hartel, No. 13) 
I. Adagio; Allegro. 
II. Largo. 
III. Menuetto; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito. 
Prokofieffi . ; , Suite from the Ballet “Le Pas d’Acier’’ 


(“The Ballet of Steel’’) 


Train of Men Carrying Provision Bags—Sailor with Bracelet 
and Working Woman — Reconstruction of Scenery — The 
Factory — The Hammers — Final Scene. 


(First time in the United States) 


“Ma Mére l’Oye’”’ (““Mother Goose’”’) 


Five Children’s Pieces 
Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant. 
(Pavane of Sleeping Beauty.) 
Petit Poucet. 
(Hop o’ my Thumb.) 
Laideronnette, Impératrice des Pagodes. 
(Laideronette, Empress of the Pagodas.) 
Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte. 
(Beauty and the Beast Converse.) 
Le Jardin Féerique. 
(The Fairy Garden.) 


. A Pagan Poem (after Virgil) for Orchestra, 
Pianoforte, English Horn, and Three 
Trumpets Obbligati, Op. 14 


Piano: BERNARD ZIGHERA 
English Horn: LOUIS SPEYER 


er 


For Programme and Prices for Mr. Koussevitzky’s Benefit 
Recital see page 231 


There will be an intermission after Prokofieff’s ‘‘Le Pas d’Acier’’ 


” The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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SYMPHONY IN 
THIRD CONCERT 


Prokofieff Suite from Ballet 
: “Le Pas d’Acier” 


Is Heard 
Vin akd REPT eS = 


PROGRAM WILL BE 


| while the miisic, giving emphasis 

bustling movements, is “es 

by the ee ae as the all 

thing. As one is seated in the ry wag 
the eyes receive the chief impression; ( 
the ears are assailed; the spectator, is" 
conscious “in two ways of tremendous. 
ag 

| It has been said that “Le Pas d’Acier” 
may properly be called a Bolshevik bal- 
let. The music by itself will not make 
converts to the Soviet cause, nor did 

Prokofieff probably have this ‘intention. | 

it is more likely that, fascinated by 
the power, the majesty of machinery, he 
wished to express it in music, as Honeg-= . 
ger set music to a locomotive engine. 
Musie can express many things if the 
hearer is in a mood to accept the ex-| 
pression and has been prepared by! 
printed argument to accept it. There is 
no doubt that the din of a faetory and 


REPEATED TONIGHT the clash of iron and steel were repro- 


The program of the third concert of 


| 
| 
| 
iP 
; 
By PHILIP HALE 


| the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 


| Koussevitzky, conductor, given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, was as 
follows: Haydn, Symphony, G major 


(B. & H. No. 13); Prokofieff, Suite from 
the ballet “Le Pas d’Acier” (first time 
in the United States); Ravel, ‘“‘Mother 
Goose”; Loeffler, ““A Pagan Poem” (af- 
ter Virgil). 

Prokofieff’s ballet was produced by 
the Ballet Russe at Paris last June. The 
ballet, in two tableaux, represents two 
aspects of Russian life, “the stories and 


legends of the countryside, and the 
mechanism of the factories.” Prokofi- 
eff, who arranged the Suite for the con- 
cert hall, took his material chiefly, from 
the second act. Doing this he made a 
mistake. 

Agesilaus being desired to hear a man 
that naturally counterfeited the night- 
ingale’s voice he would not hear him 
Saying, “I have oftentimes heard the 
nightingale itself.’ 

And so one asked to hear the music 

of Prokofieff that in the concert hall is 
Supposed to portray in tones “all kinds 
of mechanism, from the steam hammer 
to the most delicate weaving machines” 
with Russians vigorously at work, might 
courteousiy decline the invitation, say- 
ing: “I have been near a boiler factory 
and riveters were making day hideous 
across the street from my house oniy 
last week.” 
_ Not only is the music of this act as 
it was heard yesterday noisy, but the 
constant repetitions of raucous measures 
were soon monotonous and Prokofieff for 
once seemed a boisterous bore. 

On the stage the repetitions are for 
changing evolutions of the ballet, so 
that the eye and mind are interested, 


duced in this act of the ballet, but 
there are limits to musical expression. 
How feeble are all attempts to portray 
in an orchestral composition a furious) 
thunder storm. If a locomotive engine 
could hear Honegger’s representation of 
it, would ft not whistle derisive laugh- 
ter? But Honegger’s “Pacific 231” is 
short and amusing; Prokofieff’s factory 
music is ugly, monotonous, stretched 
out beyond endurance. 

The other numbers of the program 
were familiar. We hear too little of 
Haydn's symphonic music: That-is to 
say, one hears in the course of years 
only a few of his symphonies. long 
known to all by repeated performances. 
As a result the musical character of the 


man is not well understood. He is rec- 
ognized as a cheerful soul who wrote 
gaily and without deep thinking; but 
he had his dark moments, and could 
be steeped in sadness. What a pleasure 
it might be to hear symphonies by 
Haydn that were not strummed in four- 
nand arrangements for the piano when 
we were all younger. 
| Ravel will visit Boston this season, 
it is said, as a guess conduetor at a 
;| Symphony concert. xne delightful 
“Mother Goose” yesterday, the pleasing 
Suite from his “Daphnis and Chloe” 
next week. Is this to whet desire to 
see Ravel in flesh and blood? We doubt 
if he will improve on dir. Koussevitzky’s 
interpretations. Few composers have 
the ability as conductors to put their 
works in the best lignt. 

Mr. Loeffler’s glowing “Pagan Poem” 
does not pale by repetitions; the theme 
of invocation, the dolorous air for Eng- 
lish horn, beautifully played by Myr. 
Speyer, the music for me trumpets off 
stage—these still charm at the mo- 
ment and haunt the memory, while 
the passionate longing of the sorceress 
tor her Daphnis, the turmoil’within her 
breast—these are stiii musically élo- 
quent. Mr. Loeffler is too fastidious an 
artist to attempt an interlinear trans- 
lation of Virgil’s Eclogue into music. 































|while the music, giving emphasis to the 
bustling movements, is not considered 
by the spectator as the all important 
thing. As one is seated in the theatre 
the eyes receive the chief impression, , 
the ears are assailed; the spectator. is 
conscious ‘in two ways of tremendous 
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-may properly be called a Bolshevik bal- 
‘ let. The music by itself will not make 
kofieff Suite from Ballet converts to the Soviet cause, nor did 

Prokofieff probably have this intention. 

It is more likely that, fascinated by 

the power, the majesty of machinery, he 

wished to express it in music, as Honeg- 
@ eer set music to a locomotive engine. 
Music can express many things if the 
hearer is in a mood to accept the ex-— 
pression and has been prepared by) 
printed argument to accept it. There is | 
no doubt that the din of a faetory and ! 
the clash of iron and steel were repro- eo 
duced in this act of the ballet, but 
there are limits to musical expression. 
How feeble are all attempts to portray | 
in an orchestral composition a furious} : 
thunder storm. If a locomotive engine | 
could hear Honegger’s representation of : 
it, would {t not whistle derisive laugh- | 
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By PHILIP HALE 
The program of the third concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
| Koussevitzky, conductor, given yesterday 


ethe _ ter? But Honegger’s ‘Pacific 231” Is | ) 
ee eympnony Hall, was aS short and amusing; Prokofieff’s factory | 
tolows: Haydn, Symphony, G major music is ugly, monotonous, stretched | 


out beyond endurance. 


(B, & H. No. 13); Prokofieff, Suite from 
The other numbers of the program 


) 1e ballet “Le Pas d’Acier” (first time were familiar. We hear too little of 


in the United States); Ravel, ‘‘Mother Haydn’s symphonic music: That is to 
Goose”; Loeffler, “A Pagan Poem” (af- say, one hears in the course of years | 
ter Virgil). only a few of his symphonies. long . 

Prokofiefl’s ballet was produced by known to all by repeated performances. | . 


As a result the musical character of the 
the Ballet Russe at Paris last June. The 


man is not well understood. He is rec- 
ballet, in two tableaux, represents two 


ognized as a cheertul soul who wrote \ 
aspects of Russian life, “the stories and gaily and without deep thinking; but : 
legends of the countryside, and the 


he had his dark moments, and could 
mechanism of the factories.” Prokofi- 


be steeped in sadness. What a pleasure 

eff, who arranged the Suite for the con- ¥ a ge act 0 Saragidl Rabe em ey. Be 

| cert hall, took his material chiefly, from ; med me Abin rag no rovge 4 cr ‘ets 

f the — act. Doing this he:made 9) ee eee eee 
mistake. | 


we were all younger. 

Agesilaus being desired to hear a man! Ravel will visit Boston this season, | 
that naturally counterfeited the night-|/¢ 35 Said, as a guess conductor at a | | 
ingale’s voice he would not hear him! Symphony concert. xhe delightful | 
saying, “I have oftentimes heard the! Mother Goose” yesterday, the pleasing , 1 
nightingale itself.” Suite from his “Daphnis and Chloe’ mn 
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And so one asked to hear the music mext week. Is this to whet desire to | 
of Prokofieff that in the concert hall is See Ravel in flesh and blood? We doubt , } 
supposed to portray in tones “all kinds if he will improve on iar. Koussevitzky’s :/ ta 
of mechanism, from the steam hammer interpretations. Few composers have : |e 


to the most delicate weaving machines” the ability as conductors to put their 








With Russians vigorously at work, might 
courteousiy decline the invitation, say- 
ing: “I have been near a boiler factory 
and riveters were making day hideous 
across the street from my house only 
last week.” 

Not only is the music of this act as 
it was heard yesterday noisy, but the 
constant repetitions of raucous measures 
were soon monotonous and Prokofieff for 
Once seemed a boisterous bore. 

On the stage the repetitions are for 
changing evolutions of the ballet, so 
that the eye and mind are interested, 





works in the best lignt. 

Mr. Loeffler’s glowing “Pagan Poem” 
does not pale by repetitions; the theme 
of invocation, the dolorous air for Eng- 
lish horn, beautifully played by Mr. 
Speyer, the music for me trumpets off 
svage—these still charm at the mo- 
ment and haunt the memory, while 
the passionate longing of the sorceress 
ior her Daphnis, the turmoil within her 
breast—these are stiil musically elo- 
quent. Mr. Loeffler is too fastidious an 
artist to attempt an interlinear trans- 
lation of Virgil’s Eclogue into music. 














Suppose Richard Strauss had tried his’ 


hand at it; he would surely have given (Rp & 


the barking of the dog in the doorway 
to some ingenious compination of in- 
struments, as he portrayed silly sheep 
in “Don Quixote.” — " 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week will be as 
follows: Handel, Concerto Grosso, D 
minor for strings, No. 10; Honegger, In- 
cidental Music to “Phaedra”; Ravel, 
Second Suite from “Daphnis and 
Chloe”; Tchaikovsky, Symphony, F 
| minor, No, 4. 








Boston Hears Suite | 


66 , oe | a 
From “Pas d Acie! 
Wow tor—- —_Wel 22.919 27 
Proves of provided the firsts 





novelty of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra’s season. A _ suite appearance as a conductor of opera 
drawn from his new ‘Ballet of Steel” |on Thursday evening at the Boston 
sar eiae tae tkied ban | Opera House, guiding ‘a San Carlo 

nite ates at tne rd Friday!company through “Madama Butter- 
afternoon concert, in Symphony Hall, | 
) 


yesterday. 


‘ballet, as of Carpenter’s “Skyscrap- 
ers,” is to depict a mechanical civili- 
gation. Doubtless much of the sig- 
nificance of Prokofieff’s music, un- 
coupled from the action, was lost. 
One gathered that the industrial situ- 
ation in Russia is no worse than that 
in America. Yet it may appear far 
more offensive, given the illumina- 
‘tion of setting and dancers. Carpen- 
ter’s impressions of the American 
city had come to us assisted by all 
the visual and dramatic resources of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where- 
as there was nothing on the present 
occasion to divert attention from 
Prokofieff’s music. 
| Workmanship Expert 
| His score is remarkably trans- 
| parent; rich but never murky. The 
‘workmanship is expert. The com- 

poser has succeeded in imparting a 

| very metallic glint to his pages, but 

‘underneath is a_ solid classical 
| foundation. He has employed melody 


’ 
; 


| rather lavishly. One of the sections 
is even quite tender. But for the 
most part we have the murmuring 





hammers. The whole efiect does not 


stage. 





Haydn’s Symphony in 
H. No. 13) received 
jJant performance. In the Menuetto 
‘Mr. Koussevitzky dropped his hands 
to his sides for some measures and 
‘allowed the men to go on by them- 
The scheme was so success: 
ful that one wished he had tried it 
in the Largo as well; the players 
might have saved the movement from 
But the Finale went 

adroitness. 


| somnolence. 

‘with amazing 
) could display better than this sym- | 
phony the present virtuosity of the | 


®| Suite, charmingly done, and Loeit- | 


| fine gusto, concluded the program. 
Leginska as Opera Conductor 


fly.” It was said to be the first time 
a woman had ever conducted a per- 
Presumably the purpose of Shin | Satenea ae of grand opera. Stee tam. 
-ginska has had considerable experi- 
directing orchestras. 
has been guest conductor of several 
‘European organizations. 
she led an orchestra in Boston. 
the present season she has inaugu- 
rated a series of entertainments in 
New York at which concert versions 
of operas are given. 

The conductor in the lyric theater 
is of course in a different situation. 
‘He is no longer the center of attrac- 
tion. There is no time to allow him- 
self to be carried away: on surging 
| If he does so, an 
artist on the stage may miss his cue, 


— 


eS 


waves of melody. 
weld all the elements into an artis- 


Then, too, in the case of a traveling 
company like the San Carlo, the or- 
chestra is necessarily somewhat in- 
Considering all these dif- 
ficulties, Miss Leginska did extraor- 
dinarily well. 

Miss Hizi Koyke, a new Cio-Cio- | 
San, has much personal charm and 
of machinery and the concussion of an agreeable petite voice, and she 
displayed a vivid conception of her 
escape monotony in the concert hall. |réle. Giuseppe Barsotti, another new- 
We did wish the “reconstruction of comer, the Pinkerton, was well paired 
scenery” could have been done off- with h 
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did. Pea ba fil 
- Prokofieff’s score is music, not me 
noise. Hach number from the fF 
has a definite and readily followed 
musical structure, though ionic. 
clashes, recklessly free polyphony, 
and a lavish use of orchestral tone 
color may obscure the fact to heedless 
ears. , 

One was again inclined to think, 
yesterday, ag on hearing other works 
from the same hand, that Prokofieff’s” 
talent is for light music. He is a mu- 
sician of prodigious cleverness and an 
‘Ileconcealed electicism of musical 
background. He writes always with 


‘immense gusto, but never with pro- 


found originality or creative energy. 
One doubts whether any of his work 


Mr Koussevitzky chose a program Of) i) 6 heard half a century hence, 


modern music for yesterday’s Sym- 
phony concert. Except for a Haydn 


Symphony at the beginning, each num- 


ber was the work of a distinguished 
living composer. A suite from proko- 


Mere l’Oye”’ and Loeffler’s “‘A Pagan 
Poem,” both now parts of the stand- 
ard repertory, completed the list of 
pieces heard. Mr Loeffler was warmly 
applauded after the unusually stirring 
periormance of his tone poem. 

“Le Pas d’Acier”’ was first performed 
in Paris June 27, 1927. It was given 
for the first time in London July 4, 
1927, again by the Diaghilev Ballet 
Russe, for whom it was written. The 
suite heard yesterday was played from 
manuscript, for the first time in the 
United States. Have there been Huro- 


pean performances of these concert 


excerpts? The usually omniscient pro- 
gram book mentions none. At any rate, 
Boston. thanks to Mr Koussevitzky, 
is hearing with remarkable promptness 
the latest work of Prokofieff. 

The action of the ballet concerns 
|factory workers in Russia in 1920. 
/ Among the sections of the suite heard 








imply that Prokofieff has endeavored 
lto stun his hearers with anything ap- 
| proaching a phonographic reproduc- 
tion of the sounds of a steel mill. 
What he has done is to write music 
'with an extraordinary vivid sugges- 
| tion that, after all, beauty and poetry 
|may be found in the noises of any 
| factory. 
| Classical composers have, of course, 
‘often been inspired by the sounds of 
industry. Every concert-goer will re- 
member Handel’s ‘‘Harmonious Black- 
smith,’ Verdi’s ‘‘Anvil Chorus” and 
Brahms’ song, ‘“‘The Smith.’’ Proko- 





yesterday are two called in the sub-| 
titles “The Factory” and “The Ham-| 
mers.’ The word ‘‘Acier,” “steel,” in| 
the title does not, however, appear to) 


fieff has merely done in terms of 20th’ 


lyet it is all today stimulating and 


amusing to listen to. In a Utopia, where 
the current musical comedies were 
written for people with sophisticated 
taste, Prokofieff would be an ideal sub- 


Geff’s latest ballet ‘‘Le Pas d’Acier’’ | stitute for the Rembergs and Frimls 


for brilliant novelty, and Ravel's ‘Ma | 


of our popular theatres. 

The performances of “Le Pasa 
d’Acier’’ had the brilliance and verve 
one expects from Mr Koussevitzky in 
such pieces. If the rhythm at times 
seemed monotonous in its iterations, 
the fault lies with Prokofieff, or rather 
with factories and industrial machin- 
ery. 

The Haydn Svmphony, in G major, 
No. 13, in Breitkopf and Haertel’s edi- 
tion, No. 8 in Peters’, was given a 
spirited performance. One differed 
with Mr. Koussevitzky’s oversenti- 
mental interpretation of the largo, but 
otherwise found much to enjoy. 

Ravel’s ‘‘Mother Goose” again 
seemed charming, if rather tenuous, 
music. Mr Koussevitzky tried to make 
it ‘glamorous and intense, but did 
Ravel really want these moods in 
what was meant as a children’s piece, 
a set of miniatures? 

Mr Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem”’ profited 
by the conductor’s romantic and 
moody reading. It sounded as it 
never has before, pregnant with emo- 
tion as well as with imaginative sug- 
gestion. Loeffler, like any composer 
worth his salt, does after all write 
from the heart, with dramatic feeling. 
His workmanship is always meticu- 
lous, his taste is impeccable, but’ re- 
finement of style does not exclude 
emotional content. 

The program announced for next 
week includes Handel’s concerto grosse 
in D minor, a suite from incidental 
music to Racine’s ‘Phedre,’’ by. 
Honegger, the second suite from 
Ravel’s ‘‘Daphnis et Chloe,” and 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
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. _|/dawn of this century drew its suste- 


ry “TT es from these sources and how 

R any of them have today the fresh- 

| Caan ness; the emotional appeal; the power | 
¥ 


‘to project and enforce a mood; the sur-— 
r oat et. 22. (9a 


‘paing beauty. other orchenrn 
His “Pagan Poem”’ Is 
the Climax of Third. 


Of these many virtues yesterday’s per- 
Concert 


formance, the fifth at these concerts, 


/made the utmost, and a special word | 
must be said for Mr. Zighera’s finished | 
playing of the piano obbligato and of 
Mr. §Speyer’s performance of the im- 
portant solo-part for the English horn. | 


Noise of Russian Factories 


Different days; different ways. Mr. 
Loeffler for his inspiration turned to 
Virgil; Prokofieff finds his in the din of 
the factories. As seen and heard at 
the Princes Theatre in London last 
July, this ‘‘Le Pas d’Acier,’ made by 
Prokofieff and Georges Iakoulov to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of Diaghilev’s ‘Ballet 
Russe,’’ proved a highly fantastic rep- 
resentation of two aspects of Russian 
life; the stories and legends of the 
countryside and the mechanism of the 
factories. The first of these was made 
none too clear, but the second, with 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH its mechanical evolutions of 


. dancers and its pounding music, was 
Although it offered some of the suflclentiy ‘eranhic. 
music of Prokofieff’s new ballet of 


charming Symphony of Haydn and | stage. 

Ravel's much admired “Mother, Haydn and Ravel 

Goose,” the Symphony Concert . of Of course the orchestra in the Princes 

yesterday attained its true musical | Theatre did not play Prokofieff’s music 

climax in the work of a resident| with the finish; 
; oe er that Mr. 

composer, namely larles artill | brought to it yesterday. And so far as 

Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem,” first{ the externals of performance went, 

heard in Symphony Hall 20 years. 


| Haydn’s little Symphony and Ravel’s 
ago and by token of yesterday’s per- 


Suite were as effectively presented. 
Yet some would have preferred in the 
formance still very much alive. 


former a smaller number of strings, 
;and with Ravel a less self-conscious 
exposition of this 
and unaffected music. 


PREMIERE OF 


— 


MAKES DEEP IMPRESSION 


In that, coming as it did at the end 
of a long programme, it fell upon ears 
already sated, Mr. Loeffler’s plece may 
be said to have been unfortunately 
Placed yesterday, while the audience, 
always in haste to depart on Friday 
afternoons, did not cal] the composer 
to the stage as many times as un- 
doubtedly it would have called him had 
the piece appeared earlier in the con- 
cert. But be that as it may, the 
“Pagan Poem" made yesterday a deep 
impression, and the response to it was 
warm and spontaneous. 

‘It is possible to discern in Mr. Loef- 
fier’'s music the infiuence of Wagner's 
‘Tristan’”’ and of Cesar Franck, but 


Peat Ort, 22. an", 
Symphony Score Portrays 


Bolshevik Regime 


the , 


In its rightful place in the theatre | 
f ries, “Le Pas d’Acier.” a| Prokofieff’s music fitted well enough, | 
poe. Aactories, } but it ill bears transfer to the concert 


NEW BALLET 


the steely brilliance, | 
Koussevitzky and his men 


| 
| 
| 
| 


intentionally naive 


The first performance in any land of : 
many another piece written at the Prokofieff’s suite from “Le Pas d’Acier” | 


(The Ballet of Steel) will be given this 
evening at 8:10 by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its third concert 
of the 1927-1928 series. The programme 


under the direction of Serge Kousse-/ 
vitzky will be broadcast by Westing-/| 


house station WBZ-WBZA direct from 
the Symphony Hall studio through the 


courtesy of W. 8S, Quinby. 

The Ballet of Steel is Prokofieft’s 
latest score. It was produced in Paris 
and London last summer, but the suite 
was not included. The suite is a de- 
scriptive piece portraying the indus- 
trial life of Russia in 1920 during the 
Bolshevik regime. 

The name of Prokofieff, young, ultra- 
modern Russian composer, is already 
familiar to devotees of symphony pro- 
grammes, and his two suites, “‘Chout” 
and “The Love for Three Oranges,’’ 
were among the most interesting nov- 
elties of last season’s programmes, 

Another large work on the pro- 
gramme this evening is Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in G Major. This score has been 
Played several times at Symphony con- 
certs during past years and never fails 
to stir the admiration of those of the 


_Yradio audience who are fond of the 
_older and more melodious music. 


After the intermission, Ravel’s suite, 


| “Mother Goose,” will be played. There 


| are five numbers in this suite. 


They 


/ include ‘‘Pavane of the Sleeping Beau. 


ette, Empress of the Pagodas,” “Beau-| 
ty and the Beast Converse” and ‘The | 


these fairy 


LC ttt a 


ty,”” “Hop o’ My Thumb,” ‘“Laideron- 


Ravel has translated 
Stories into music with 
typical French finesse and humor. 

The final number on tonight’s pro- 
gramme, Loeffler’s Pagan Poem, was 
inspired by a love song in one of the 
Eclogues of Virgil. A maiden of Thes- 
saly is seeking to have her lover re- 
turned to her through the aid of super- 
natural powers and magic. The Loef- 
fler work is arranged for orchestra, 
pianoforte and English horn with three 
trumpet obligati. Bernard Zighera will 


Fairy Garden.”’ 


| be at the piano and Louis Speyer is to 


play the English horn. 

Before the opening of the concert 
Professor John Patten Marshall, head 
of the music departments of Boston 
University and Holy Cross College, will 
discuss the numbers by Haydn and 
Prokofieff, and during the intermission 
the numbers by Ravel and Loeffler. 


Professor’ Marshall will be assisted in: | 
the pianoforte illustrations by Mar-' 


earet Starr McLain, 
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~ PROKOFIEV 10 HAYDN 


LOEFFLER WITH RAVEL 


IRAN . ——— Ot + 2h. 9% 


WIDE SPANS MR. KOUSSEVITZKY’S 
PROGRAM 


| 


A Slender Symphony That Charmed—A 
Husky Ballet-Suite Misplaced—“Moth- 
er Goose,” Sensuous and Wistful—“A 
Pagan Poem” Double-Charged 


OR the Symphony Concert of 
yesterday Mr. Koussevitzky made, 
seemingly, a program of con- 
trasts. He divided the first half 
between a Symphony of Haydn in 
G major—from the set written in the 
seventeen-eighties for aristocratic con-'| 
certs in Paris—and a Suite from Proko- 
fiev’s ballet of Soviet ‘Civilization, ‘‘The 
Dance of Steel,’”’ produced in Paris and- 
London only last summer. Side by side 
he would place musical entertainment as 
the end of the eighteenth century en- 
joyed it, and musical entertainment as 
the first quarter of the twentieth prae- 
tises it. Yet in one respect the contrast 
failed. Haydn’s Symphony was admir- 
ably played. The strings, numerous as 
they were, kept lightness of tone and 
fleetness of pace at their finger-tips. 
The felicity of the wood-winds and horns 
in euphonies matched the sober richness 
of their song. The trumpets and drums 
were the instruments of emphasis that 
the musically mild-mannered eighteenth 
century liked to have them. The whole 
orchestra was a marvel of transparency, 
plasticity, elegance, as it has not been, 
With Haydn and Mozart, since Dr. Muck’s 
time. Mr. Koussevitzky’s pace and ac- 
cent were apt, though he would dally 
over the slow movement. The perform- 
ance, like the piece, charmed: the easy 
entertainment that the matinée audience 
craves between luncheon = and tea, 
dropped like manna on its collective 
head. With its collective hand, it 
clapped a more than polite applause. 
Beyond peradventure, the running fig- 
ures and the square-toed tutti of the 
first movement were amusing to hear, 


The slow song of the second was smooth, 
round and mellow as an autumn apple. | 
The minuet tapped out its rhythms. The | 
finale was fleet, fanciful, gay. Haydn's: 
| workmanship was dexterous; his ‘musi: 
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cal ideas flowed ‘fertile. Yet™ ‘wer 

they ideas in any just sense of the 
word? Forget the light-heeled measures of 
the first movement and their pretty tum- 
bles into the tutti—and what remains? 
Beneath the mellow 


surfaces of the) 


Net. 22 (A.P.)}—The chief 


Largo there is hardly any core. The min- aj tion among the nations 
uet is a tidbit—rhythmed; the finale, €X-\.F the international ra dio | 
pert juggling, happy in lively turns. Ele- ‘brought out into the open | 


gant trifling for elegant listeners—and 
there, in this Symphony in G for the 
haut monde of Marie Antoinette’s Paris, 
le Sieur Haydn stops. With piece and 
performance, the treatment is everything. 
If we must have ideas, on to Brahms the 
bearded. 
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pany of Monsieur Diaghilev wore Yrag&-| | communication. 


bag costumes in Part One, the rough) 
dress of factory hands in Part Two.) 
From moment to moment as much | 
of it as was on the platforms, or before 
them, disported itself in angular, nervous, 
quasi-grotesque motion: else swung ham-. 
mers or jerked levers as though to 
the manner stage-born. From its pit, re-| 
sounding over the theater, the orchestra 
beat out Prokofiev's rhythms, strenuous 
and yet more strenuous. To a steely cli-| 
max of din mounted hard-footed progres~ 
sions. Or Prokofiev relaxed—as good) 
Americans say—long enough to 4 
sharp-edged, jerky, rudely fantastical pat-| 
terns, of which the kindred miming was| 
born. Or he caught his breath in a folk: 
music, as it seemed dull-remembered. | 
And nobody thought much more about! 
him. For we were all as busy as the) 
proverbial devil in a gale with efforts to 
absorb this reflex of what we were told) 
was Soviet civilization, but which seemed 
much more like work and play under any) 
pounding industrial régime. The job was. 
not easy. 

Yesterday, there were no stage, no} 
“eonstructivism’—these new arts have’ 
a dialect of their own—no semaphores, no} 
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cal ideas flowed ‘“fértile.  Yet™ wét 
they ideas in any just ‘sense of. the 
word? Forget the light-heeled measures of 
the first movement and their pretty tum- 
bles into the tutti—and what remains? 
Beneath the hammers and mauls, no Massine, Lifar 
Largo there is hf and forty others at their miming, no 
uet is a tidbit—-4 groping among civilizations. The labels 
pert juggling, hf in the program-book signified next to 
gant trifling f@ nothing; the learned editor quoted from 
there, in this —no description. In fine, there we were 
haut monde of } ear to mouth with Prokofiev’s score and 
le Sieur Haydn} nothing else. And how sterile of musical 
performance, th€ ideas it sounded; how often it was pound- 
If we must havé ing rhythms reiterated, strident progres- 
bearded. ‘sions intensified, uncouth gestures gro- 
_tesqued; the whole orchestra slamming 
As the eyni¢ out the last blow of resonance: “The 
the contrasting | nance of Steel,’ hard and raucous, the 
ter case. Whel gin—dbove the weariness—of them that 
was exhibited to gance it. May be Soviet civilization, 
structivist” set! oven mass-productive civilization, is like 
Ascending platf€ that. Far be it from the wanton chroni- 
mimes and dan¢ ojer of concerts to trespass upon the 
—-or fancied We premises of statesmen and economists. 
that might befit’ 4 year ago, doubtless with reason, Mr. 
takable trappin Koussevitzky put by a Suite from Mr. 
mers—betokenin Carpenter’s half-kindred ballet, “Sky- 
pany of Monsi scrapers,’ because he found the music 
bag costumes f monotonous and unmeaning when it was 
dress of facto parted from the stage. Even so with the 
From moment! Suite, in the concert-hall, from “Le Pas 
of it aS Was ON q’Acier.” In:the one and the other, the 
them, disported? action, the settings, the spectacle, as the 


quasi-grotesque french cal] it, is the vitalizing element. 
mers or jerkee 


the manner stag To contrasts also ran the second half 
sounding over t of the program. It began with Ravel's 
beat out Proko: Suite of nursery and fairy pieces “‘Mother 
and yet more si Goose’’—music of exceeding grace and 
max of din mowsubtlety, permeated with the wistfil- 
sions. Or Proness of an adult mind when it returns to 
Americans say,childish things and would have them 
sharp-edged, jer; source of creation in the arts. It ended 
terns, of which'with Mr. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem,’’-— 
born. Or he cai music smoky and a-quiver with sorceries, 
music, as it gand spells; surcharged as well with hu- 
And nobody thy man dread and longing: haunted OV the 
him. For we yburden of the trumpets of incantation, 
proverbial devil! the nostalgia of the English’ horn. And 
absorb this refig through the second part the con.- 
was Soviet civilijtrast held, since tthe two pieces are 
much more like ;4Ssimilated only by a finesse of Wwork- 
pounding industy Manship that shapes and considers every 
not easy. measure, sundry procedures in har- 
Yesterday, the mony and instrumental coloring that the 
“constructivism” ear now associates with the first ton 
a dialect of their) Years of the twentieth century. The de. 
—— serts of the composers are equal: since 
| dryness had not then overtaken Ravel, 
While Mr. Loffler stretches a broader can 
vas, paints with an ampler-brush, thin 
is sometimes his symphonic wont. Merit, 
likewise, has crowned them. Twenty 
years and new tonal fashions dim 
neither “Ma Mére l’Oye” or “A Pagan 

Poem.” 
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dress of factol parted from the stajt, Everywhere the aptness of the means | qe BY 

From moment! suite, in the conce gains exactly the desired end. Ravel in| a 

of it as was OM q’Acier.”’ In: the 0! ‘Mother Goose” writes not only the note : 

them, disported action, the settings, “juste” but the note inevitable; then in | 

quasi-grotesqueé French call it, is thi grace hides his pains. Yesterday, the | 


sounding over tof the program. Itpat is the humor of the pitti-patting 
beat out Proko Suite of nursery an(,ourt, again evaded Mr. Koussevitzky. 


and yet more s Goose’’—music of There are spells in “A Pagan Poem.” 


max of din moysubtlety, permeatedmpye trumpets weave them into their i 
Sions. Or. Pre ness of an adult mi refrain: the piano spins them. Out of a 
Americans say, childish things aN jyeanny measures sorcery distills. It is Lie 


mers or jerket ~ orchestra was as fine-fingered and_ fine-' li Ser e 
the manner stag To contrasts also }jnped as he; but somehow the rhythm | 


sharp-edged, jen ee oe of creation ,the re-proven play of Mr. Loeffler’s hand 
terns, of which! with Mr. Loeffler',nq imagination over that which 1s 


born. Or he caj music smoky and @ ;acabre, phantasmal and, as the word 


music, as it jand spells; surchar went at the turn of the century, decadent. iz 
And nobody th; man dread and lon mpe composer of ‘“Tintagiles.”’ “The | With the 


him. For we *burden of the trulpeyil’s Round,’ the chamber-pieces\ for 
proverbial devil} the nostalgia of th g,oe, comes to fulfilment. More in ‘A 


absorb this refiq¢through the 


_ S€CC pagan Poem,” the human fervors arrest a Generous Assistance of 
was Soviet civiljtrast held, since gnq endure. The longing of the girl ‘ei 


much more like | 48similated only bj} who pines for her lover, pines and re- 
pounding industy Manship that shape members, sings out of the passages for 


not easy. measure, sundry nglish horn, bitter, sweet, dolorous. li RUDOLPH GANZ, Piano 
Yesterday, thq mony and sal ain The whole orchestra may murmur and ia ’ 

“constructivism” ear now associates cry and throb with her desire. The & rs 
a dialect of their) Years of the twenti(trympets forget their burden to. shout a RICHARD BURGIN, Violin 

fade of ede ak ee her final elation—Daphnis comes! This 1 

ryness had not tk poeffer, of the humanities as well as | 9 

while Mr. Loffler stttne magics, ‘is not yet too tight ensconced ye J EAN LEFRANC, Viola 

Aga paints hey €@lin Gregorian tones. It required the | & 

s sometimes his SY! pjegsed St. Francis to release him, and | (4fi% 

likewise, has crov we Bostonians have yet to hear his set: | JEAN BEDETTI, Violoncello 

years and new iting of the Canticle of the Sun. : 

neither “Ma Mére ' 


ie | H. T. P. | BERNARD ZIGHERA, Piano 


os 





THE PROGRAMME 


FRANZ SCHUBERT: 


*Forellen”’ Quintet, Variations 
and Finale 


Piano: RupoLeH GANz 

Violin: RicHARD BuRGIN 

Viola: JEAN LEFRANC 

Violoncello: JEAN BEDETTI 
Double-bass: SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY: 


Concerto for double-bass 
Allegro Andante Allegro 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


INTERMISSION 


FRANZ LISZT: 
Two Legends: 


a. St. Francis of Assisi: Sermon to the Birds 
b. St. Francis of Paul: Walking on the Waves 


Rupo.tepH Ganz 


MAX BRUCH: 


“Kol Nidrei,” Transcription for double-bass and 
piano by Serge Koussevitzky 


SERGE KoussEvITzKy 


THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Larz ANDERSON 

Mrs. CHARLES SUMNER BIRD 

Mr. Grorce W. Brown 

Mr. FrepeErickK P. CaBor 

Mr. JosErpH CONRY 

Mr. and Mrs. Ratpu ApAmMs CRAM 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest B. DANE 
Mrs. A. LINCOLN I‘ILENE 

Mrs. Curtis GUILD 

Mr. and Mrs. N. PENROSE HALLOWELL 
Mrs. Isaac HARRIS 

Mr. and Mrs. M. G. HaucHtTon 
Mrs. Henry LEE HIGGINSON 

Mrs. ALBERT KAFFENBURGH 

Mr. Louis E. Kirstein 

Mrs. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 

Mr. JoserH LEE 

Judge Jutian Mack 

Miss Fanny P. Mason 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Mason 
Mrs. DANIEL DE MENOCAL 

Mrs. GEORGE VON L. MryeEr, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. SAWYER 
Mrs. Harry C. SOLOMON 

Mr. and Mrs. ALEXANDER STEINERT 
Mrs. OLIVER CROCKER STEVENS 
Mrs. Epwarp THAW 

Mrs. EzekK1EL VAN NOORDEN 

Mrs. Roger Wo.ucottT 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Accompanist for Serge Koussevitzky 


BERNARD ZIGHERA 1 Mr. Grorcs W. Brown Mrs. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
4 Mrs. A. LINCOLN FILENE Mrs. ALBERT KAFFENBURGH 
Mrs. Isaac Harris Mrs. OLIVER CROCKER STEVENS 


Mr. Ganz plays the Steinway 
Mr. Zighera plays the Mason &8 Hamlin 
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SYMPHONY HALL - ° 


MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 24 
For the benefit of needy Russian students here and abroad 


THE LIST OF PATRONS 


Mrs. Larz ANDERSON 
Mrs. S. J. BARNET 
Mrs. FRANK BOHLEN 
Mr. Frank H. BEEBE 
Mrs. WiLu1AM H. BRENNAN 
Mr. F. R. BREWER 
Mr. Grorce W. BROWN 
Miss Mary E. Brown 
Mrs. E. W. BURDETT 
Mr. I. Tucker Burr 
Mrs. Artuur T. CABOT 
Mr. FREDERICK P. CABOT 
Miss MarGARetT CLEMENT 
. and Mrs. Cuarues J. CONNICK 
. JOSEPH CONRY 
. G. K. CREIGHTON 
.and Mrs. Ernest B. DANE 
Miss RosE DEXTER 
Mr. Lupwia EIsEMAN 
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Mrs. Dup.ey B. Fay 
Mr. CHARLES NORMAN Fay 
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Mrs. ALVAN T. FULLER 
Mr. EK. Howarp GAy 
Mr. and Mrs. BERNARD GOLDFINE 
Mr. and Mrs. N. H. Gordon 
Mrs. JoHN CHIPMAN GRAY 
Mrs. Curtis GUILD 


Mr. and Mrs. N. PeENnrosr HALLOWELL 


Mr. and Mrs. Isaac HarRRIs 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Haucuton 
Mrs. JosepH M. HerMAN 

Mrs. Henry Ler HicGiInson 
Mrs. Henry HoRNBLOWER 


Mrs. Henry 8. HUNNEWELL 

Mrs. REGINALD M. JOHNSON 

Mr. and Mrs. ALBERT KAFFENBURGH 
Mrs. Bastin KING 

Mr. Louis IK. KIRstTEIN 

Mrs. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 

Mr. JoseEPH LEE 

Judge JULIAN Mack 

Miss Fanny P. Mason 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Mason 
Mrs. HotpEN McGINLEyY 

Mr. Matrruew T. MELLON 

Mrs. GrEorGE von L. MEYER, Sr. 
Mrs. EpwarD CALDWELL MoorgE 
Mr. GrorGcE N. Norton 

Mrs. HENRY PARKMAN 

Mrs. Coo.ipGE 8S. RoBERTS 

Mrs. Henry M. RoGers 

Mrs. W. R. SAMPSON 

Mrs. ALBERT SAUVEUR 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. SAWYER 
Mrs. MoNTGOMERY SEARS 

Mrs. G. 8S. SELFRIDGE 

Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN 

Mr. and Mrs. Max SHOOLMAN 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry C. SoLomMon 
Mr. and Mrs. ALEXANDER STEINERT 
Mrs. OLIVER CROCKER STEVENS 
Mrs. WILLIAM E. STONE 

Mrs. EpwarD THAW 

Mr. and Mrs. Ezexirt VAN NoorDEN 
Mrs. HINKLEY WELCH 

Mrs. GEORGE Scott WINSLOW 
Mrs. Roger Wo.LcotTr 
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Recital by 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
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Mr. Koussevitzky’s First Public Recital in America upon the Double-Bass 
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For the benefit of needy Russian students here and abroad 
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Mrs. RoGER WOLCOTT 
Recital by 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Mr. 4 “Oat y Lay’ sme ) ° ; ‘ ; 
Koussevitzky’s First Public Recital in America upon the Double-Bass 





“i a = mmc : Toso perfcrmer on the double bass, was knowtr ‘taken by Koussevitzky was not supposed to play for the ballet, It was 01 
ih this pi chrough the enthusiast tributes paid to him in European this ground that he refused the position to the amazement of the administra- 
‘Cities before he determined to devote hir\self to the interpretation of orches- | tion. ) | eo) 
ay isle. Ss Sie ae nn vara ey ee ae nth Mee ‘in | “The Russian Imperial Theatre were offering té their musicians at that 
: Brown University when = yo ouge l he tote i Lage a fas a | time a year’s salary for about eight or nine months’ service; a full tar 
/ Play the double bass co ty ig thcgse who are not acquainted with the | after 20 years, or half-pension after 10 years of service; sick bene: os. free | 
received with joyful anticipation, Dy tits i + Mueller, players of the | education for the children of employees, and last but not least the title of ; 
‘{iustrious careers of Dragonetti, Bottesir,i and Augus , Artist of Imperial Theatres, which was of no little significance in a country | 


‘double bass, with rriosity: They have ‘sot associated’ Tins (i ton welt “Where division of classes existed as it did in Russia; this title meant a good _ 
‘recitals or with artistic playing except, possibly, in the matter Of » ‘a “adit'ter pocial ha civil standiie.” | 


! 


proficiency. : . Fes curarwar ; 
Koussevitzky took a similar position in the Moscow Court Theatre where | 


—_-_ —_—— 
. 


mane father or Mr. Koussevitaky, an of eget navpsay red poernreniage ee : _ his desk played for the ballet. He was soon advanced to the first desk as the 
to follow a musical career. AS a youngst,r he played in 1d—entered the | leader of the double bass player of the Moscow Grand Opera. He succeeded } 
town. He went to Moscow in 1878—he vas then 1s years © tudied the. his teacher at the Music School, but it was about 1896 that he became famous 
‘music school of the Moscow Philharmynic Society where he stu as a touring virtuoso, in Russia and other European countries, conspicuous 
double bass under Rambauschek. | for his “pure and noble style,” to quote Boris de Schloezer, “and an im- | 
Vladimir Dubinsky, a violoncellist ane teacher in New York contributed an | peccable technic.” The orchestra attracted him. He went to Berlin and was | 
/ in the conducting class under Nikisch at the High School. In 1909 he organ- | 


| resting article to the New York Tinjes of Nov. 23, 1924 apropos of Mr. a } | 
De aoritnky's first appearance in that city as conductor of the Boston | ized his own orchestra in Russia. (He had formed an orchestra from pupils 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Dubinsky was % pupil of the Moscow Imperial Con- | ' at the High School, Berlin, in 1907.) 

servatory at the time the young Kousse\itzky was studying the double-bass. He has written a concerto and other compositions for the double bass. 


ter =<  oggglaaera chap,” wrote Mr. Dubinsky “amiable and congenial His concert on Oct. 24 will be for the benefit of needy Russian students 
“He was a ’ ap,” W ' ' | 

‘He was also ambitious, energetic and determined in his decisions, but very in Europe, the United States ane mn ee One. 

modest about his ability as a musician. In my opinion no matter what in- Domenico Dragonetti, the Venetian double-bass player, who, born in 1768, 


strument he studied, he would have attained the same creat results that he died at London in 1846, never visited this country. A pupil of Berini, he played 
reached on the bass viol.” 'in his teens in the opera orchestras of Venice and at St. Mark’s, and in 
As advanced students the two, on vacation, played in a symphonic ' Venice he composed concertos, sonatas, and other pieces for his instrument. 
orchestra at a sea shore resort on the Bultic near Riga. They used to prac- From 1794 till his death he lived in London. For 52 years he and Lindley, the — 
tise together. “We would start with scales, go over to ‘cello studies, and wind | ‘cellist, played at the same desk at the Opera, The Antient Concerts. The 
up with concertos. Koussevitzky would ¢‘lay along, keeping pace with the | ' Philharmonic, The Provincial Festivals. He was intimate with Haydn in - 
‘cello on the bass fiddle. There was ne limitation for him. Listening to) ‘London; in Vienna he became acquainted with Beethoven. Very old: he. 
Koussevitzky, one would forget that he was playing a bass; it wasn’t a bass — ' headed the 13 double basses at the Beethoven festival in Bonn. Technical . 
at all, it was some instrument betwee a ‘cello and a bass, of unusual | difficulties were unknown to him, but he was also distinguished for his— 
beauty. He possessed everything that makes a-great artist—tone, technical } extraordinary tone, his taste and judgment. | 


equipment, temperament, repose, a keen sense of rhythm, and fine conception.” : si PRUE PK 5 Oka 
he shes res SPD Giovanni Bottesini, celebrated double-bass virtuoso also an excellent con- 


There was a vacancy in the orchestra of the St. Petersburg Imperial ductor, composer of operas, quartets and many solo pieces and duets for his _ 
Grand Opera. Koussevitzky made up his mind to enter the competition. The : | Instrument, was born at Crena, Italy in 1822. He died in 1889 at Parma. 
other applicants were mostly graduates of the local conservatory, while ' His teacher at the Milan Conservatory was Luigi Rossi. Bottesini went to 
Koussevitzky was a stranger, unknown. Now let Mr. Dubinsky tell the story: ' Havana in 1846 as principal double bass with an opera company conducted by 

“The contest began. Koussevitzky was the first one called to play. Be- : | his fellow pupil at Milan, Luigi Arditi. (There is a good portrait of Bottesini 
fore he commenced he explained to the judges that he always tuned his in- | in Arditi’s “Reminiscences.”) This opera company came to the Howard. 
sttument one tone higher than the cusiomzry pitch for the sake of brilliancy _ Athenaeum, Boston, in April, 1847. Bottesini played solo pieces at the Satur- 
and clarity. But while Koussevitzky was tuning the instrument one of the day night concerts of the company, and astonished musicians and the general’ 
jurors, who happened to be the professor for the bass department in the con- public by “Prodigies of Executian,” on his three stringed double-bass. This | 
servatory of St. Petersburg (later Petrograd and now Leningrad), stopped instrument made by Testore, was of somewhat smaller size than the ordinary — 
him, objecting to this unusual tuning as a trick. As I said before, Kousse- orchestra double bass; it was a basso da camera. Bottesini was famous for | 
vitzky was very determined in his decisions. He immediately addressed the | his “agility and strength of hand, dexterous use of the harmonics, purity 
chairman of the jury, who overruled the objection, leaving to the artist the of tone and intonation, perfect taste in phrasing.” 
use of his instrument as he saw fit. When Koussevitzky had finished, there | An American jeweler made a cravat-pin of gold and oxydised silver, half 
was spontaneous applause, against all rules, from audience as well as jury. man, half instrument. Bottesini’s cravat represented the strings of the double- 
Half the number of the contestants left the place, deciding not to compete at bass. The bow swept the cravat-strings. It was said that this pin-portrait - 
all. The position was awarded to Koussevitzky without much deliberation by _ Was the best likeness of the man. a: ; 
every vote except, of course, the professor.” _ August Mueller of Darmstudt (1810-1867), also a celebrated virtuoso, com- 
poser of variations, was unknown here. 
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Having won the position, Koussevitzky refused to accept it, and for this 
reason. There was a different salary for each desk in the orchestra of the | A. Torello, the leader for some seasons of the double basses of the Boston 
Imperial Opera. Some of the men played twice a week for the performances Opera Company played here as a soloist, on April 18, 1916 if not before that 
of the ballet, and thus received extra pay. The desk of the position to be | _ date. MF on add LAt. 46. Perf: P. Hi. 
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SERGE 


KOUSSEVITZKY BOSTON 


My dear Bostonians and other friends of New England: 


My call is the cry of distress of twenty thousand young 
people, of twenty thousand poor, miserable students, who 
are in dire distress, yet are eager to study, greedy to 
learn, but unable to complete their education, if you 
will not help then. 


instruments, one a aspar : 
You Americans, who know what work is, what science and SIASTIC toy: ay is justly proud af ‘Mr. Kous- 
knowledge mean, you who are touched by deserving charity; neerto is not a mie 


*.,.- “per id ~ 
you will understand and help them. > of ano faowenttaly conceived, 


gave last trivial detasinet one 
You would suffer in the depths of your hearts if you a double- Nor is he remarkable 1 


‘ : : of needy whusual tec Fgey = 
got a glimpse of their gloomy lives. I have seen their ae ST ae 
sufferings, their dank and dismal lives, and at the same 
time their still strong longing for Knowledge. It gave 
me the strength to work with this concert in view and, 
with a desire to produce the unusual, I began to study 
again an instrument which I had almost forgotten because 
of my other art. 
ieee) | att *s — s. And 
I appeal to you with a cry. Come to this concert! It . ‘Kousse- ‘without the arr< 28 er 
will be at Symphony Hall on Monday evening, October 24th. oi Pianists. 3, woliniste, 
And remember that while receiving aesthetic enjoyment, "after. the 


you will be saving at the sam? time these young men and 
women. 


onal : pet 
n induenee edo their chamber 


That evening, conscious of man's duty toward man, you fab Bene i ne 
will proudly come, I am sure, to cause the light of LA ae ae 
knowledge to shine again in the dawn of these students. 

Think of the immense joy and peace you will bring to 

them by giving them the means to finish their studies. 


My thanks are the thanks of twenty thousand unfortunate 


ones, whose hearts will now béat more strongly at the 
words, Boston, America! 


Most cordially, 





SERGE 
KOUSSEVI1 
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$10,000 FOR NEEDY | 
RUSSIAN STUDENTS 


H/o ald.  linpiioasinicsaer aN a 4 27 


Koussevitzky Distributes Con- | 


cert Proceeds | 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has dis- | 
tributed $10,000 to needy Rusian StU | 
cents from the proceds of the dcuble- 


j bass recital which he gave in Sym- | 


rhony hall on Oct. 24, according to an) 


ij; announcement last uvight. Twe of the 


gifts were $500 to the committee for tre ,; 
eaucation of Russian youth in exile and ! 
52900 to students now in the Holy Lar:d. | 
The third gift was one of $8060, and 
Mr. Koussevitzky yesterday received the 
following letter from Michael Federof, 
president of the comite centrai ae 
patronage d? la Jeunesse Universita re | 
Russe, from Paris, in acknowledgement: 
“Allow me to ask you to be ovr .D- 
terpreter before the ms«mbers o1 ‘he 
general committee, tne financial com-* 
mittee and all these who kindly accept- 
ec to patronize a noble decd for our | 
great artist—his concert given on o- 
half of Russian studenis—as well as | 
before the excellent arestSs who took 
part in this concert, and all the Bos- § 
tonians who, on the 24th of Ccstober. 
attended it. | 
“The whole Russian colony abroad. 
| the central committee of relief for Rus- § 
slan students, which has been consti- 
_tuted by it for all the European states, f 
land the president of which I have the | 
;sreat honor to be, the Russian school | 
youth—we all ask you to be spokesman ti 
before all those who in one or another i} 
, Way supported you in your generous | 
,action and to give them, in return, our | 
heartiest Russian ‘thank-you.’ 
“Your help came in a dreadful minute | 
of our existence. Having to pay all 
fat once and at a fixed date all the | 
School fees of our students, unless they | 


' 
' 


‘would not be admitted to continue their 
‘studies, we already feared for the suc- 
'cess of all our previous efforts. 


KOUSSEVITZKY 
IN RECITAL HERE 


Neonat —___Dot 25.1929 
Conductor of Symphony 
Plays Double Bass at 


Russian Benefit 


GREAT AUDIENCE 
IS ENTHUSIASTIC 


By PHILIP HALE 
Sere Koussevitzky, conductor of the 


Boston symphony orchestra, gave last 


evening in Symphony ha®& a doubic- 
bass recital for the benefit of needy 
Russian students in Europe, the United 
States and the Holy Land. He was 
assisted by Rudolph Ganz, piano; Rich- 
ard Burgin, violin; Jean Lefranc, viola; 
Jean Bedetti, violovicello and Bernard 
Zighera, piano. The program was as 
follows: Schubert, “Foreilen” quintet; 
Variations and Finde (Mr. Ganz, pian- 
ist); Koussevitzxy, concerto for doubie 
bass (Mr, Koussevitzsy); Liszt, Two 
Legends; St. Francis of Assisi; Sermon 
to the Birds; St. Franc.s of Paul: Wali- 
ing on the Waves (Mr. Ganz, p-.anist); 
Bruch “Kol Nidrei,” transcription for 
double-bass and piano by Mr. Kousse- 
Vitzky. The hall was completely filled 
by a “representative” and enthusiastic 
audience. 

The beautiful. variations from 
Schubert’s piano quintet were finely 
Played by the accomplished artists, as 
was the finale with the occasional meas- 
ures that show the Hungarian influence 
on the composer, an influence more 
fully revealed in his great C major 
Symphony. Mr. Ganz gave a brilliant 
pertormance of Liszt's two Legends‘ not 

iling into the sentimentalisin affected 
by some pianists when they come to 

© measures of the sermon; not ovcr- 


_ Blepping the limit of true sonority in 


the stormy measures of the waves. His 
Performance was much more than a, 
display of technical proiiciency; it was | 
+ gaat poetic and in the grand man- 
er. 
The fame of Mr. Koussevitzky’s in- 


mparable ability as a player of the 
ouble bass crossed the Atlantic long 
before hé came to dwell here as an or- 
chestral conductor. Many of us en 


read the Sowing tributes paid. to 
‘4n European cities. These eulogies no 
Tonger seem exaggerated. or fulsome. 
howing a sense of proportion in 
Schubert’s quintet, playing as one in 
énscmble, and not forcing for a moment 
his personality to the detriment of the 
performance, when he came to his solo 
mumbers he was a virtuoso in the better 
‘Sense Of that abused word. 

His illustrious predecessors, Drago- 
netti and Bottesini, wrote concertos e- 
sides other pieces for the double bass, 
but they have not been published unless 
‘within recent years. They, as Mr. Kous- 
Sevitzky, used’ a basso da camera, and 
Dragonetti prided himseif upon his two 
instruments, one a Gasparo da Solo, the 
other made by Stradivari, as Mr. Kous-_ 
Sevitzky is justly proud of his Aamati. | 

Koussevitzky’s concerto is not a mere. 
Bhow picce for vain display; it is 
thoughifully conceived, carefully writ- 
ten, with melodic originality, without 
trivial details, 

Nor is he remarkable merely for his 
unusual technical proficiency. His tone, 
now full and noble, is exquisitely beauti-. 
ful as the music demands; the tone at 
once commands attention, impresses, 
haunts the memory: the tonal nuances 
are infinite. His great command of 
rhythm is known to the audiences of 
the Symphony concerts. Last night his 

hrasing was musical and eloquent. 

ithout straining for effect, it was ef- 
fective. In declamatory passages there 
Was power with dignity; in lyric meas- 
ures there was sustained and appealing | 
song. The performance of a genius. And 
@ll was done so easily, so gracefully, 
without the arrogance that mars the 
performance of many singers, violinists, 
pianists. : 

Called in again and again after the 
impressive interpretation of Bruch’s fa- 
miliar “Kol Nidrei,” Mr. Koussevitsky 
played a charming air by one of the 
Eccles family, famed in years long gone 
by for their chamber music. 

The program contained this heartfelt 
ae nowledgment from Mr. Koussevitzky: 

ws 
“My generous friends: 

“Your hearty response to those dis- 
tressed students in whose behalf I have 
appealed to you, makes me happy. 

“I am grateful, and to each one of you 
Z give my thanks, also to bespeak the 

tefulness of those who will benefit. 

ugh your generosity.” | 
(Signed) | 
“SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY.” | 
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| reuite Pike pest Sinus aici wa seul, AS such it heard him in his own pugh a Scherzo, Let Strauss tweak 
| hern Can-im omy audiences” C oncerto, the extra pieces, the arrange: mn with suspense when the execution- 
| mulate in- angus nat play his | pean of “‘Kol Nidrei.’’ The Concerto also ijescends upon the Raptist and Salome 
| ensic fieldfano-accompaniment. ) 
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him credit as composer. It com- fs. Mr. Koussevitzky prefers the 
pares favorably with sundry ancient con- jble-bass as an instrument of song, 


which*the classically pious listen (as they 2, Smooth-surfaced, lustrous, suscep- 


Double-Bass—A Concerto from His Own | king in the concert- a “with reverence.” What is more to° to every curve that the composer: 
the senior, overcomes his col- l€ point jn this irreverent day, it is well-/ Impose, tovevery shading the virtu- 
Ser ee. Cenee  Piaceeenuaience ane; a4 officers: ¥k the retired Myr. devised, well-trade and generally amus- ay corjure. 
Assistants—Evening of Revelation r, Jr., ofiy. the double-bass ing. To lurge-lined, ample-voiced recita- wht Koussevitzky’s double-bass was 
ie Aan ar naa A 22. ALY. -obert A. fpr a benevolent end, wre succeeds a soneful middle move: SUC to music, but would no more 
i Rabe: i 7] , William fufficient also to the ment. In semi-ornate, clean-paced meas-'€r than a grand seigneur would 
ORE years ago than it is pfu- r, Conn.: ny Hall assembled— | , ween ends this epitome of an instru-'Vn- It Bave forth sonorities, gradu- 
dent to count, word arrived In- ‘ of Meri- ence, as the wise in f ‘nent in a skilfui, persuasive, music, The d and sustained them. In recitative, 
termittently from Europe that ' Bowker feaving few ceuts ® seventeénth or the eighteenth, century poke nobly as from a soul within. In 
“Mr. Serge Koussevitzky, the with vlaudits. No ™’ could not have done more: would certain- 8 1t Was edgeless, transparent, grave, 
eminent Russian virtuoso of the double- nsored by ig after it had heard | ly have done it less concisely.... The &t.. (With a double-bass, thanks to 
bass,’’ was about to make an American he follow- t Was clapping him | transcribed “Kol Nidrei” drains deeper dignity, no player can be sentimental.) 
tour. Not until Monday, Oct. 24, 1927, Thursday, Ugh the appointed | and dulls little the ancient petition of Is- 0’mament, where it must go cautious- 
did that tour begin—and end—in Boston, Thursday, jert there were no} rael searching its heart and beating its 2 Wove tapestry-like patterns. No 
while by that time he was conductor of ' Medford’ Close Mr. Ikousse- | breast before Jehovah. In both Bruch!?t there are tricks to do upon the 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with chairman Wo, Very _hke the and Mr. Koussevitzky the race POPES A : AS likely ag not, those 
the earlier career of ‘“contre-bassiste” ' Brown University. across Synazogue and concert-hall. As“! Virtuos! did them after the man- 
well behind him. As it proved, the tour © clapped out its | ot the extra pieces, one, actually by 0: thelr day. Mr. Koussevitzky had 
i | ube tate mind to such futile feats. As a mu- 
and occupying only an hour and forty- CTRINE » the man and the Georg Frideric, smoothing an instrument an he played upon an _ instrument 
five minutes. It was, besides, an act of . . . - as stately as he. The dther went vir-. conauered than cherished; from it 
Brace. These many years Mr. . Kousse- sisting artists’ were! tuoso-fashion. | suaded its secrets; bid it express. it- 
vitzky put by the double-bass as an In- ices Plans jng their hands and | To Mr. Koussevitzkv “contre-bassiste” ” himself, the composer and _ the 
strument for public performance. _Ocea- rs. Mr. Koussevitzky | | tints teak Wid ec ect sere Regceamtgy ict Mee 75 iglesias ae eaiain” anne 
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Hands to his tn rellef of poverty. So ted South sapere Lah rate bagel pare! ention two illustrious names— 
conceived, so accomplished, with a fund ‘orre, Who | Saint Francis of | aa _— pe hand. As it happens 
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ds ~~ le. In the other | used any other 
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happy. him effectively. It 
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to lighten the penury of Russia fession of vnianist. In Mr. Koussevitz- | 
Russo-Jewish students pursuing ky’s Concerto and his transcription from | 
tasks in Europe, Palestine and Al Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,’’ Mr. Zighera of the | 
An exceptional concert at exce orchestra took the accompaniments, in | 
prices seemed the readiest mMeam just mingling of subordination, Support | .Small dimensions, the bastard-instrument & 
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you I give my thanks, also toOformance of the fragments from Schu-' 
speak the gratefulness of those, bert’s Quintet either charmed orimpressed. | 
will benefit through your gener@ In fact the ensemble seemed now to look | 
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ly, it wove tapestry-like patterns. No 
doubt there are tricks to do upon the 
and. Mr. Koussevitsky the racel double-bass. AS likely as not, those 
Across synagogue and concerts elder virtuosi did them after the man- 
fot the extra pieces, one, actiree of their day. Mr. Koussevitzky had 
Eecles, sounded Handel-like—the ikea to such futile feats. AS a mu- 
Georg Frideric, smoothing an insti c.'" De Played upon an instrument 
as stately as he. The other wen i 
tuoso-fashion. 4 












rael searching iis heart and Wy 2 
breast befe re Jehovah x In boi eh cy a 
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there will be less demur than ther@ ware It was the approach of Mr. 


sometimes been to Mr. Koussevit = e€e outcome was not diff t 
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With reason, Mr.Koussvitzky is ag-: 
'grieved at the report, erroneously spread 
"broad, that he wi!) Play this evening at | 
Symphony Hall, upon a doubl>-hass of! 
, Small dimensions, the bastard-instrument = 
/neither violoncello nor double-bass, that 
| Bottesini used, but to which Dragonetti | 
;—-to mention two illustrious® names— | 
would not set hand. As it happens. | 
|Mr. Koussevitzky’s Amati is a full-sized | 
) double-bass that might have place in an 
orchestra today. In fact, he has never 
used any other. 
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Moy geneous fitends : 


Vow hearty cedaponde fo thove JNtstiedsdsed | 
c C 


students in whose behalf S have appealed to 


of am grateful, and to each one of you 
oJ give my thanhos, also to bespeah the grate- 
fulness of those who will benefit thiough your 


Sapte pai 


genecootty, 


Octobe: a4, 19 27 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 28, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 29, at 8.15 o'clock 


: ; Concerto Grosso in D minor for 


String Orchestra, Op. 6, No. ro 
Overture. 
IT. ? Allegro. 
III. Air. 


IV. Allegro moderato. 


Honegger ., j ‘ . Incidental Music to D’Annunzio’s “Fedra’ 
Prelude to Act II — Imprécation de Thesée — Prelude to Act ITI. 
(First performance in concert form) 


Orchestral Excerpts from “Daphnis 
et Chloé,” Ballet (Second Suite) 


Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse Genérale 


Sn ee Re 


Tchaikovsky : - Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 
I. Andante sostenuto; moderato con anima. 
(In movimento di valse.) 
IT. Andantino in modo di canzona. 
III. Scherzo; pizzicato ostinato: Allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


ene 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 

Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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SYMPHONY IN 
FOURTH CONCERT 


Vor ald —_§_ Oot. 24, gay 


s exotic, probably designed to prepare 
he spectator for the scene to come, 
atmospheric no doubt, but to borrow 
omlinson’s adjective quoted above. The 
appeal is “tenuous.” ‘The chief charm 
of this music is its “improbability.” The 
hearer is tempted to exclaim: “How. 
curious!” He wonders if Honegger 
tried to suggest a Grecian feeling, 
though the perverse d’Annunzio is any- 
thing but Greek in his treatment. of 


Handel’s Concerto Grosso, incest as a ~dramatic theme. ‘The 


D Minor, Leads the 
Program 


me a em ee ee ee ee eee 


ORCHESTRA TO GO 
-' WEST NEXT WEEK 


Greeks and Fate are revealed to us 


when we hear Gluck’s noble, pathetic, | 


| 


relentless overture to “Iphigenia in 


Aulis.”’ 

The other numbers of the program 
were familiar, as far as the notes were 
concerned, but they were made fresh 
and eloquent by Mr. Koussevitzky’s in- 


‘terpretation and the brilliant perform- 


ance of the orchestra. First was the 
concerto of the giant Handel; composed 
as if for some stately ceremony, some 


‘solemn feast, or for some great popular 


' 
; 
| 


By PHILIP HALE | rejoicing over a triumph of arms. Even 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr./|in the formulas of his period, he is a) 
Koussevitzky 'superb personage; his ‘airs’ breathe a 


conductor, ave the | Ie ud 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, | the creeds and rituals. 
Handel Concerto Grosso, D minor, op. 


| Ravel's music does not suffer ma- 
6, No. 10, Honegger, incidental music 'terially by its transference to the con- 
to d’Annunzio’s “Fedra,” Ravel, Secund | 


'cert hall. The music is beautiful, also 


THE COMPOSER OF “PACIFIC 
231”: 
ARTHUR HONEGGER, 
the French Musician, Who An- 
nounced Recently That He Is 
Writing a Symphony Describing 
a Rugby Football Game. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Paris 


s 


ee | NN ON: 


Suite from the ballet,. ““Daphno’s et! 
Chloe,” Tchaikovsky, Symphony, F)| 


minor, No. 4.: 


The little suite from Honegger's music | 
for the Italian’s tragedy was played as | 


a Whole for the first time in this coun- 
wry. Apart from its dramatic signifi- 
cance it was interesting music. The 
opening measures charged with languor- 
ous longing with its effect on a hearer 
who might not have known the old 
Greek story recalled the music made 
by the brown and squatting people 
heard by Cohet in “Gallion’s Reachi,” 


if ‘“wood-wind” were substituted tor: 


“stringed”: “They made on stringed in- 
struments improbable music of a tenu- 
ous appeal which was heard by a part 
of his mind of which he knew nothing.” 


And such is the “impressionistic” music | 


of many ultra-modern composers. What 
a contrast is this second prelude to the 
feverish, raging passion of Massenet’s 
overture to Racine’s “Phedre.” Accord- 
ing to those who have seen or read 
d’Annunzio’s tragedy, Racine’s heroine 
is by far the nobler woman, the vic- 
tim of revengeful Venus, while d’An- 


intoxicating in its tumultuous joy, 
without any necessary thought of 
Daphnis or Chloe, of what is happening 


‘to them on the stage, or of the reason 


uunzio’s lusts for her step-son and/ 


glories in her lust till he is slain in 
consequence of her false accusation 
Honegger wrote his incidental music for 
d’Annunzio’s tragedy with a view to the 
performance at Rome last year by a 
French company, headed by the ex- 
‘raordinary Ida Rubinstein. Of the 
music heard here yesterday that for the 
Curse of Theseus, his appeal to Nep- 


tune, has the most tragic intensity. | 


The appeal of the first fragment heard 


why the ballet as a whole should 
exhibit Bacchantic delight. 
As for ‘Tchaikovsky’s fourth Sym- 


phony, it is a thrilling personal docu-. 
ment; for in his often cited description | 


of this symphony in his letter to Mme. 
von Meck he tells how he wishes to 
express in tones his own view of life, 
his attitude towards the world and his 
fellowmen. What if he doés shriek in 
his unhappiness, in his despair? Better 
this shriek than the unmanly whine of 
Grahms, a dismal I. J. Kemmy in dole- 
ful dumps. To us this is the one of 
Tchaikovsky’s symphonies that best 
bears frequent repetition; the one that 
is apparently the most spontaneous, the 


most direct in. its disclosure of feelings | 


and emotions. It seems to be the one 
that is of the Russian soil and air; one 
that could not have been written ex- 
cept by a Russian who had not gone to 
Germany or France in his search after 
strange gods. 


The audience was justly most en- | 


thusiastic. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week the orchestra will give con- 
certs in the middle West, going as far 
as Chicago and Detroit. The program 
for Nov. 11 and 12 is as follows: 
Cimarosa-Malipiero, Five Orchestral 
Pieces. Sibelius, Symphony, E flat 
major, No. 5. Wagner, Bacchanale from 
“Tannhaeuser.” Liszt, The Dance in 
the Village Tavern (Maphisto Waltz). 


: 





| | 4 throu " 
re like a musing improvisation than 4 . ond Silte nae a tes inthe sec- 
Al , 2 melody. Surely this cannot be what i | nis and Chloe” and tn 8 ballet D 
SYMPHO Y PR A Handel intended. Yet it made a tow | Phony of Tchaikovs te elie thy 


ky. 
mantic emotional effect. This time the music the violins tossed off figures that 


i i- 

. continuo for harpsichord of the orig | were as jets of spray ie tre Agures thy 
stead of night; in 

IS MOST VARIED} e:!.22 neve ox, piezo snetead, ot SYMPHONY Sictez SSS CSE 
comtepenicinernent often done in such pieces. The piece ' | smoked. ey fairly 


illustrated admirably the virtuosity of In Rave] and Tchaikovsky, too, wood- 


Pieces From ‘Fedra! Heard |tms strings in tre ceegr tne second Yo mention the md,thelr innings, not 
BA vag of “fragments from Ravel’s | SET A PACE cee en percussion; and each’ 
7 Oe 


t , : ! Section rose nobly to whate i] 
Firet Time Here ‘“Daphnis et Chole’? was eloquent. One : | : ver oppor : 

, : | | music of Ravel or to that of the Fourth | 

Tchaikovsky Symphony, Ravel Suit, |ts,,crchests2! VOTRE oe ne Poe ©— HS. 1929, || Symphony in the musio ce Tchaikovsky. 
tate production in certain minor cen- | ) : ‘The astounding brilliant of fn on 


tunity was offered it. As to the rela- | 

94 regretted the omission of the chorus of | tive place of “Daphnis ns, | 
M2 pho sat, 14 | ote ty bet voices, and the substitution of | | and Chloe’ in | 
ters.’’ Is Boston a “‘minor center’? | 3 | fb h ( } 65 “ ~ formance of these tennis lees | 

Handel Concerto Grosso If the first half of the concert ) ourt oncert rings open to no question. That the, meh | 


seemed a curious and confusing series | | formance of the Finale of the sym-! 


| that work which | phony did i 

i ' ied pro. |Of bits of. this and ‘ | O F f p y little to redeem it from | 

= oe, wg Ss bari ied were bett+» heard in its original ver- | : | ut eats |’ frequent reproach of vulgarity is hte 
gram for yesterday’s Symphony sion, or not at all, a brilliant perform- | ter aside. Here Mr. Koussevitzky | 


cert, one of those miscellanies of ill- ’s familiar and | | 
’ ance of Tchaikovsky’s fam | | ° ° Bave the composer frenz 

. ‘ r | y for frenzy, 
Gpalr of listeners who hold that, pro. (Popular symphony made amends. Mr Virtuosity din for din, and the audience respond. 
Papin should have some sort of imagzg- emer age 1 an opp otha conductor | | ed warmly, applauding it to the echo 
inative unity. It included three move. | ™MUSic More than aby it It takes | | as it had already applauded the suite 
ments from Handel’s Concerto Grosso -“n0wn to the present > Poh ikovaley. | : of Ravel. 
in D minor; two fragments from Ho- * ape. Fhens ri csins yeaa sy oe! In the midst of so much glitter and 
negger’s incidental music for d’Annun- Who was atver:a i BY WARREN STOREY SMITH retort Ms ce Oe ee Pern a nost 
bot 60 “ig . t ts from . . } Pra Cc oO Oonegger shone or 
BE et Gece at ee Melodic Inspiration : lomorrow the Symphony Orches- | Paled by comparison according to the 
and Tehaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. One wondered yesterday why it has | tra starts a brief tour that will bring 


The program book listed the Honeg- been a recent critical fashion to con- preludes represent the 


per excerpts as ‘‘Prelude to Act 2,” trast the eclectic music of Tchaikov-~- a it to six mid-western cities. Acontd. | daummmbar of “King Davia” and 


231°" 


sedge et Ve 


‘““Imprecation de Thesee,’’ and ‘‘Prelude sky yond sand oe Raypeiden stg, Bue : ingly for the past week Mr. Kous- of creation oe ae with the fires 
savote Te gph gprs ieee Ag: Mang + real ga ae. Ag Musorgsky and | Sevitzky has been engaged less in ex- lously executing a pemniee "Never 
lude ihe at S «an nas played. The others. Surely this F ter hE fait | ploring the repertory than in polish- base oak ee is one who speaks al- 
“Prelude to Act 2’? was performed in is far more Russian get a ae ing and perfecting his instrument | He is th: tr. re phenomena, ote 
New York by the Symphony Society in as imaginatively than suc ape. an the | % ; “ ogi at rare phenomenon, a modern- 
December, 1926, the ‘‘Imprecation’’ the garden scene in ‘‘Boris Godunov | | ough the medium of familiar | i8t composer who has something to 
which, as curses should be, is brief, or than such operas of Rimsky-Korsa- 1 |Music, and the concert of yesterday | iis 

was apparently played yesterday for! koff as ‘‘The Betrothed of or gene _ yielded. onl , ! 
the first time in concert. It loses much} Music As after all an art ' n Wim | | y one, novel item, two ‘Boston Sym yhon Pla 5 

of its dramatic quality in the concert] nationality = aa Me sc gy Be ry : fragments from Honegger’s incidental ‘ YAU sf y 

. man su se, + > , “a aa 2 $é : eb) ° 

8 nnliogie seek melodic inspiration and rhythmic music tq d’Annunzio’s drama Fedra.” | onegger s “’Fedra’ Suite 


un stion in the pular music, the | | ‘ v : . Ti; 
Little Masterpiece Ker ghee of a native lands. : ™ a —_ Oe. 2 (92 


The ‘Prelude to Act 2” of “Fedra” is,| But they necessarily for any work in GLORIOUS STRING CHOIR _ Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


however, a little masterpiece of dra-' large form rely chiefly upon the com- . Since the string choir is one of the | serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
chief glories of the present Symphony gave the first of its fourth pate 


matic and emotional music. A cheat mon heritage of civilized yet 

tortured musings’ on her guilty pas- f the great masters in ev- 

sion are aameenhe to the listener with peo or oe. | Orchestra Mr. Koussevitzky used yes- of concerts for the season in Sym- 
that generalising power which is the ‘Phe real objection to Tchaikovsky is terday as vehicle for the display of | Phony Hall, Boston, yesterday after- 
dignity of tragedy. Honegger’s music not that he is not a true Russian. It | its more substantia] virtues a Conc te | noon, with this program: 

is not heavily scored. There is no ;-. that his music lacks both refinement . Grosso of H D Certo | aoe 8 pr petits : 
frenzy of sound and fury. But every and nobility. : ' No. less : | ee wanes Oneiae cP bican: for 
measure is full of meaning. The orchestra goes on a Western tour Sti Pee aie. TON ote Sonata Gee ; 

One wondered why Mr Koussevitzky Pr tosis The program announced : 7 ions, notably the one sb Seinee eine monagecr— incidental Music to D'’Annun- 
saw fit to omit part of the Handel ¢,> the next pair of Boston concerts, Mr. Koussevitzky resurrected last “ tavel—Second Suite from “Daphnis et | 
Concerto Grosso, which has five move- Noy 11 and 12, includes Malipiero’s | 1: ‘son. To the perf ' ee Chloé” 
ments, though but three were played. «Cjmarosiana,” Sibelius’ Fifth Sym-| § } | Tchaikovsky—Symphony No. 4 in FB 
He took the slow movement, an air phony, the ‘‘Bacchanale’ from Wag- | and minor 
with the somewhat ambiguous direc- ners “Tannhauser’ and Liszt’s ‘‘Me- | ! According to the program took, 
tion “‘lento’’ so slowly that it sounded phisto Waltz.” i : : 
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| the Honegger excerpts, “as eon- 

Strings feats of yi “nected,” were played yesterday for 
rtuosit ; ‘ 7 Se 

Handel never dreamed, Ag eintine the first time in concert form; though 

Violas and ’cellos were yesterday put || tiie prelude to Act II was performed | 


modern composers exact of 





by the Symphony Society of New 
| York last December, when Walter 
Damrosch presented a program of 
“Modern Music, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant.” 

How many of the fragments listed 
} did Mr. Koussevitzky play yesterday? 
As reduced from the number orig- 
inally announced for the concert, the 
| program promised us “prelude to Act 
Il—Imprécation de Thesée—Prelude 
to Act III.” Did this indicate three 
sections? And were both the second | 
‘and the third played? If so, they | 
were so like as to be indistinguish- | 
able. | 

The music we heard, whatever it. 
was, will not lead to radical revision | 
of the rules of composition. The first | 


section, presumably depicting Fedra | 


in her sun-bath, was atmospheric in| 


the best French tradition. What fol- | 


lowed contained certain effects in the 
brass which were derived from jazz. 
But only derived—Gershwin would | 
do it better. It is possible that the. 
music would be of great assistance | 
to the action for which Honegger | 
wrote it. 

Ravel, robustious for once in this 
ballet, followed refreshingly. The 
reading was poetic and spirited, and 
the performance glorified the superb 
orchestration. 

The Handel was again a vehicle 
for display of the strings: but once. 
more a slow movement proved a pit- | 
mo for the conductor. After the Air | 

i'had dragged through its course and | 
faded lingeritigly into silence. the | 
Finale was turned off at prodigious | 
speed. The expertness and respon- | 
Siveness of the orchestra are doubt- | 
less a temptation to the conductor to | 
show it off. It is pleasanter to see | 
this virtuosity devoted to hinher | 
ends. 

Tchaikovsky, if he could hear | 


MIND OF RAYEL, 
VOICE OF HANDEL, 
SOUL OF CHAIKOVSKY 


Iman, Ot. 29. 947 | 
THREE COMPOSERS IN CONTRAST | 
ARRAYED | 

——— | 


Mr. Koussevitzky Prepares for a West: | 
ern Journey—Repertory Pieces Played|} 


to the Full— A Word About Musi- | 
cal Values — Honegger Intruding and// 
Abridged : 


a 


ES: the Symphony Orchestra is 
in excellent form for its West- 
ern journey. Tested yesterday, 
in three of the pieces to be in-| 
cluded in its baggage, it came through 
the trial to the full satisfaction of the| 


matinée audience at home. No doubt,|§ 
the Chicagoans, who will hear them all |§ 


and who are the pivot of the impending 


“trip,” will be duly impressed. Possibly, Ff 
in their ears these chosen numbers will § 
sound more freshly than they did on a 


midsummer afternoon to the habitués of 
Symphony Hall. Among Mr. Kousgtvit- § 
zky’s ancients, Handel’s abridged Concer- 
to Grosso in D minor has become reper: 
tory plece. The Suites from Ravel’s bal- 


et, “Daphnis and Chloé’’—the second & 


was played on Friday—have been such 
these ten years; while the present con- 
ductor has restored Chaikovsky’s Sym- 
phonies to their quondam frequency (The 
Fourth, in F minor, was the climax of | 
yesterday’s concert.) The more familiar | 
a given music, the better is it liked by | 
the matinée audience, especially when | 


the composer presents such unassailable § 


credentials as those of Handel, Ravel and | 


| 
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| 
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Conductor and orchestra amply © de- 
served these ‘sappreciations.” The ex- 
cerpts from “Daphnis and Chloé” are 
an unabatable marvel of harmonic and 
instrumental color, now’massed and re- 
splendent as in the finale, again subtil- 
ized and half-tinted as on many a pre- 
ceding page. The hands and the lips 
of the players, the ear of the conductor, 
were quick to every shading; while he 
propelled the three excerpts with unflag- 
ging sense of the enhancing pace, the 
animating rhythm. Nor is Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky to be denied when he passes to 
Chaikovsky. There are conductors who 
would cloak what they believe the pov- 
erty of his symphonic structure, the ob- 
viousness of his instrumental melodies. 
They would also hold in more modest 
check his emotional candors and (as they 
call. them) excesses. Musically poised 
themselves, they are ill at ease with a 
musical neurotic. 

Not so Mr. Koussevitzky, blushing 
never a blush for his fellow-Slav, spurn- 
ing the veils that these others would in- 
terpose. Rather, he plies every whip 
and spur of performance. A significant 
and characteristic ‘“‘subject’’ is about to 
enter. The conductor opens, prepares, 
well-nigh decorates, the way. Tt sounds, 
returns, waxes into melody... Sympa- 
thetically, Mr. Koussevitzky models 
every contour; as urgently intensifies 
the mood. Chaikovsky riots, as in the 
Finale; while conductor and _ orchestra 
drive rhythms, leap intervals, swell sonor- 
ities. The ghost-haunted Andantino 
flickers and flutters away. The strings 
hold the thread; the woodwinds stir these 


wisps of tones. A little farther, and ! 


conductor and orchestra are thundering 
forth “the Fate Theme’ like Judgment 
Day. Wagner bade his orchestra at 
Balreuth be actors in “The Ring.” Mr. 
Koussevitzky, convinced himself—as Dr. 
Muck and Mr. Monteux never were— 
conjures his players into so many 
Chaikovskys, excitable and excited 


——— ee 


cences: as frank jand set pieces for 
ls. Played as Mr. § and out of them 
rchestra now play piced “symphonic 
y understandable David.” Little 
nent that bids all jis it in vigor, 
soul-searchings in }e of accomplish- 
ike the chorus in [binstein’s commis- 
ww “pious orgies.” | more than ready, 
d Ravel, a century | 
write a purer mu- As the Mediter- 
sure of yesterday’sthout, devouring 
‘he pleasure of a heart gnaws and 
usical sound upon ippolytus. Honeg- 
ny of the counter--phrased, sharp- 
unfolding, varia-music. It is rest- 
f the design; the:d. Or it is hot- 
le broadening andfodernistic means 
e, the rounding of vor. Brief as it 
Fe, and such aper:lly, by a theater 
‘Friday, joins the habitual incisive- 
hedeborp tone—the job is well, if not 
in unisons, their still is the cry of 
hed, swelled, part-r vengeance upon 
Jong-breathed mel-here are barbaric 
id brightness when” like; there is 
5 the word; their declamation. So 
n masse, their pun- itten had he com- 
r, their plasticity in the twentieth, 
| darts from group tury. There Mr. 
1 fussed, Chaikovs- s hand, omitting 
ul on music-paper.'isions in which 
ndel arrays upon .s Suite. It was 
sauty, of abstract is so to abridge a 
the ruck. From 
gs of titles and sub- ows what he real- 
t-scenari®Oé as non- this music to 
e a Suite in what- were worth play- 
ision begins. The€,ave been played 
the ear, lay hold There is not a 
From beginning > aby le 
halities—mates and 
or propels clarity; 
recision. Measure 
kep gives way .0O 
plendor; along the 
As absolute music, 
and vitality, in- 
manner. it ii 
10sphere. And all 
main intrinsically 
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Koussevitzky’s rendering of his | Chaikovsky. Where be your Prokofiev, § 
Fourth Symphony, might perhaps ad- your Honegger, your Schonberg, the @® 


/'mire it more than ever. On the other | Mow? They disturb the musical peace. 
1er | D | 


York, London—for outside Russia Chai- ‘sitting down to 
kovsky flourishes most inAnglo American jg mind to his soul 
concert -halls—as it sits under one of his quences. 


‘hand, he might Say. “Well, now, 
really, after all, I think I’d stop short |! 
of that!” ln ee. 


whereas the Concerto, the Suite, the Sym- | 
phony, glided like full-laden ships over the, 
summer seas—the weather warrants the! 
figure—of musical entertainment. There-| 
fore a summer tempest of clapping at the. 
end of Ravel’s “General Dance,” warmths| 
for the upswelling periods of Handel, the 
tautest of listening to Chaikovsky’s self: 
revelation, broken by a. gust of unre- 


Strainable applause at the close of the 
first movement. 


' 
| 


Symphonies. 
response—possibly, and 


There is no doubting its 


not to write cyni- ry pieces, Mr. Kous- 


cally, because both the music and the ywmbers from the 
mood are always obvious. There is no, which Honegger 
mistaking Chaikovsky’s themes. Once jnstein in the brief 
heard, they write themselves upon the e acted Phedra in 


least-tutored ear and 


imagination. Al-,;eq@ tragedy. The 


most as easy to follow are the interplay, acting was coldly 
the contrasts, the conflicts, from these:nce of yesterday, 
developed. Chaikovsky is no subtle styl- oq hardly a leaf to 


ist with progressions 


ani colorings. ims, Honegger can 


Saliency is his will and skill. .On the jurnalist in music, 
side of emotion, conveyed and recipro- tomes his way, do- 
cated, design and content are as plain.'ince it happened to 
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Damrosch presented a program of are » responsive thrills. Played as Mr. § and out of them | 


| "opening Music, Pleasant and Un- | VOICE ()R HAN : Kous: viizky and the orchestra now play piced “symphonic 


| 4 sag Symphony Society of New , ; | : a 
ork : ee ae = 
| ast December, when Walter MIND ()R RAVEE | OY | | Chaikevsky knew no reticences} as frank jand set pieces for | 


him, 2 is an-instantly understandable |g David.” Little 
| How many of the fragments listed symphonist, a ‘crn uiCanaent that bids all |fs it in _ vigor, 
| did Mr. Koussevitzky play yesterday? within ear-shot to his soul-searchings in of accomplish- 
As reduced from the number orig- SOUL ()f OH : tones. His devotees, like the chorus in ginstein’s commis- 
inally announced for the concert, the | Handel’s oratorio know ‘ious orgies. more than ready, 
| program promised us “prelude to Act “ | ihe | Handel, however, and Ravel, a century | 

Il—Imprécation de Thesée—Prelude rae » ‘ . and a half after him, write a purer mu-| As the Mediter- 
to Act III.” Did this indicate three | THREE COMPOSERS IN sical stuff. The pleasure of yesterday’sthout, devouring 
sections? And were both the second ARRAYED . a Concerto Grosso is the pleasure of a/heart gnaws and 
and the third played? If so, they | née x pattern woven in musical sound upontippolytus. Honeg- 
were So like as to be indistinguish- | | ear and mind—the play of the counter-+phrased, sharp- 


able, | Mr, Koussevitzky Prepares r ,point that spins it; the unfolding, varia- music, It is rest- 
The music we heard, whatever it el tion and embrodiery of the design; theid. Or it is hot- 


. 
| i 


was, will not lead to radical revision | erm Journey—Repertory F r hythmic impulse, the broadening per] beni oe 
of the rules of composition. The first | to the Full— A Word —— . deepening of the texture, the rounding ofVvor. Brief as 


‘section, presumably depicting Fedra; cal Values — Honegger In 
in her sun-bath, was atmospheric in| Abridged 


the best French tradition. What fol- | ’ a 4 ; ; 
ar RE : ‘ | » ® ; stride of the strings in unisons, their still is the cry of 
epi pe nella effects in the | ES: the Symphony (¢ A Hew Business in : singing voices, diminished, swelled, part-r vengeance upon 
eet 1ich were derived ft om Jazz. in excellent form fo ities 1 ed, fused through a long-breathed mel-here are barbaric 
ut only derived—Gershwin would ern journey. Tested| Making metal toys and movelt., | ody, their crispness and brightness when” like; there is 


j ry . ‘co Mt bi profits. a : 
do it better. It is possible that the | in three of the piece aren. et soufacturers in difh% speed and accent are the word; their declamation. So 


, ‘ Q a chain of ma i ; 
music would be of great assistance | cluded in its baggage, it car *ne country and need 6 cee i dignity and sonority en masse, their pun: itten had he com- 
to the action for which Honegger the trial to the full satisfact arash etiad ence of demand { © gency choir by choir, their plasticityin the twentieth, 
wrote it. matinée audience at home. pen panes td ashtrays, Re eee | when the musical line darts from group jtury. There Mr. 
Ravel, robustious for once in this ‘® Chicagoans, who will heal We (Oem ¥od> ‘An opport: » to group. Heated and fussed, Chaikovs-s hand, omitting 
ballet, followed refreshingly. The and who are the pivot of the tye for tke right man to od } ky poured out his soul on music-paper.'tisions in which 
reading was poetic and spirited and trip,” will be duly impressed.| of many years’, a oe cal Cool and collected, Handel arrays upon|s Suite. It was 
the performance elorif Bisiys in their ears these chosen nu pene tas 2 start. Big Christ — it the power, the beauty, of abstract is so to abridge a 
e glorified the superb and help y e 

orchestration hale ee Gee ana new ae o> ay Seady busines sound. the ruck. From 
ae summ ki or ole 3tr , - | i 

The Handel was again a vehicle Symphon See aoe sini for “Information and tree a | ae Ravel's excerpts of titles and sub- pws what he real 
for display of the strines: 1 ad y tial, Among Mr. || Gast PRODUCTS _CO., Dept. titles; treat the ballet-scenarié as non-| this music to 
: e strings; but once | 2Ky's ancients, Handel’s abridg:| Road, New York City. existent; call the whole a Suite in what- were worth play- 


ait his ea omett proved a pit- | “ys fs in D minor has beco| ever key the first division begins. The jave been played 
iad dragsed aceite the Alt | a7 pecs, The Suites trom FLT AAI EO) tute vould sil sts ‘the en, ny hold hers ts not 
fre assed th ough its course and | aponis and Chloé’’—t} ; _upon the imagination. From beginning H. T. P. 
et ed lingeritigly into silence, the | W88 Played on Friday—have t WE CAN HELP Y _to end Ravel mates qualities—mates and: 
‘inale was turned off at prodigious | these ten years; while the pre Perfect Ideas, Make Models, contrasts them. Ardor propels clarity; 
speed. The expertness and respon- | GUctor has restored Chaikovsk|| production, Place Production _imagination wings precision. Measure 
Siveness of the orchestra are doubt- | PROnles to their quondam freque| | vise Manufactite. 1 conpder directs fertility; sweep gives way .o 
less a temptation to the conductor to | Fourth, in F minor, was the a|] + LYONS and RA! | Subtlety. The end is splendor; along the 
Show it off. It is Dleasanter to gee | yesterday's concert.) The more 80 FEDERAL ST., BOST( — | way goes suggestion. As absolute music, 
| this virtuosity devoted to hj ‘pate & given music, the better is it a ee | the Suite has integritv and vitality, in- 
ends. BNE as =e audience, especial! (9) | dividual substance and manner. it i) 
Tchaikovsky, if . : omposer presents such una ee te ae, & | Darts mood; evokes atmosphere. And all 
Koussevitzky’s i lege hear | roth ye as those of Handel, R Manufacturing B 2 these “effects’? can remain intrinsically 
‘Fourth Symp] el 5 bs his ; Chaikovsky. Where be your P; WwW ted musical. At the other extreme from 
i SS HIPHAONY, might perhaps ad-| your Honegger, your Schinhe} an Chaikovsk Ravel itti do t 
‘Mire it more than ever. On t} now? Thev dict: Schonbe} " wanted i ciiae snip yaaa el, = sitting wn to 
n the other | ey disturb the musica:| Manufacturing, business music-paper, prefers his mind to his soul 
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| and, h eth ta és : ke part or 
e might say. “Well, now,| Whereas the Concerto, the Suite, t SO ene onan Oh ‘running and ¢ —-and takes the consequences. 
us , 


really, after all, I think I’d stop short | PRONY, glided like full-laden ships ¢ fits have been earned over — peaitanas 
of that! i 2 ummer seas—the weather warra: Leat three years. vat Among these repertory pieces, Mr. Kous- 
ae ae figure—of musical entertainment $25,000. ie aig Wl Ssevitzky slipped two numbers from the 
fore a summer tempest of clapping script, ©0 0% INT incidental music with which Honegger 
end of Ravel’s “General Dance,”’ w; SALE—A KNOWN Lie obliged Mme. Ida Rubinstein in the brief 
for the upswelling periods of TE. ; {ACHINES. ES day through which she acted Phedra in 
tautest of listening to Ch R 20 TEARS. 250" d’Annunzio’s like-named tragedy. The 
revelation, broken by a gust of| CE $1000 PER | piece failed; her own acting was coldly 
tice» ita applause at the close i)’ 3 SOLD. NY viewed; by the evidence of yesterday, 
rst movement. | the composer has added hardly a leaf to 
his laurels. As it seems, Honegger can 
reason for selling. play, at times, the journalist in music, 
ness brokers. Address S.T.O., taking whatever job comes his way, do- 


ton 8. ing his best with it. Once it happened to 
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| by the Symphony Society of New 
| York last December, when Walter 
Damrosch presented a program of 
“Modern Music, Pleasant and Un- 
| pleasant.” ) 
| How many of the fragments listed 
; did Mr. Koussevitzky play yesterday? 
| As reduced from the number orig- 
inally announced for the concert, the 
} program promised us ‘prelude to Act 
II—Imprécation de Thesée—Prelude 
to Act III.” Did this indicate three 
sections? And were both the second 
and the third played? If so, they 
were So like as to be indistinguish- 
able, 

The music we heard, whatever it 


in her sun-bath, was atmospheric in 


brass which were derived from jazz. 


But only derived—Gershwin would. 
do it better. It is possible that the. 
music would be of great assistance | 


to the action for which Honegger 
wrote it. 


Ravel, robustious for once in this 
ballet, followed refreshingly. The 
reading was poetic and Spirited, and 
the performance glorified the superb 
| orchestration. 
| The Handel was again a vehicle 
for display of the Strings; but once 
more a slow movement proved a pit- | 
fall for the conductor. After the Air | 
|had dragged through its course and | 
faded lingeritigly into silence. the | 

Finale was turned off at prodigious | 
speed. The expertness and respon- | 
Siveness of the Orchestra are doubt- 
less a temptation to the conductor to | 
Show it off. It is Pleasanter to see | 
this virtuosity devoted to higher | 
ends. 

_ Tchaikovsky, if he eould hear | 
Koussevitzky's rendering of his}! 
|Pourth Symphony, might perhaps ad- 
;mire 1 more than ever. On the other | 
‘hand, he might Say. “Well, now. 
really, after all, I think I'd stop short | 
of that!” L. A. S. 


was, will not lead to radical revision | 
of the rules of composition. The first | 
Section, presumably depicting Fedra | 


the best French tradition. What fol- | 
lowed contained certain effects in the | 


| Dhonies to their quondam freque 


|| 


| a given music, the better is it 
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in excellent form foi 
ern journey. Tested 
in three of the piece 
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the trial to the full satisfact 
matinée audience at home. 
the Chicagoans, who will hea 
and who are the pivot of the 
“trip,’”’ will be duly impressed. 
in their ears these chosen nul 
sound more freshly than they 
midsummer afternoon to the hi; 
Symphony Hall. Among Mr. ] 
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f deman | 
sat ta ntrays, auto lermiatd Bank ‘at 238 ‘not the eighteenth century. There Mr. 
an ’ , ° 


CAST PRODUCTS co., Dept 1 


'be choruses, interludes and set pieces for 


'a friend’s Biblical play and out of them 
‘unfolded the many-votced “symphonic 
psalm” which is “King David. Little 
'modernist music excels it in vigor, 
‘variety and abundance of accomplish- 
ment. With Mme. Rubinstein’s commis- 
mission, Honegger is no more than ready, 
diligent, appropriate. 

Prelude ce Act. II.: As the Mediter- 
ranean sun blazes without, devouring 
the air, so at Pheedra’s heart gnaws and 
burns her passion for Hippolytus. Honeg- 
ger writes a short-phrased, sharp- 
rhythmed, shrill-voiced music. It is rest- 
less, writhing, possessed. Or it is hot- 
breathed and glaring. Modernistic means 
'cive it azcent and savor. Brief as it 
is, and played, virtually, by a theater 
orchestra, Honegger’s habitual incisive- 
ness gains the end. The job is well, if not | 
notably, done. Briefer still is the cry of 
‘Theseus to Poseidon for vengeance upon 
Hippceclytus his son. There are barbaric 
clangors, ‘‘King-David’’ like; there is 
stark and resonant declamation. 5So 
Rameau might have written had he com- 
posed dramatic music in the twentieth, 


Koussevitzky stayed his hand, omitting 
three of the five divisions in which 
Honegger assembled his Suite. It was 
neither just nor generous so to abridge a 
composer high out of the ruck. From 
such frazments who knows what he real- 
lv accomplished with this music to 
“Phedra?”’ If the Suite were worth play- 
ing at all, it should have been played 
complete and in order. There is not a 
length in it. H. ‘Ss ee 
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, ces. He may set the,num- 
vei _& particular program in an prder 
explaini®le only by himself; but sp. 
nearly every item has deserved place. 
Negatively, as well as positively, he. las 


he In the program: 
ywe listeners read 
gs, of concerts we 


its hist> 


‘sencies, | 


done well. After the centenary orgies of | 


last spring, many hearers are “fed up” . 


with Beethoven; out of fifteen pieces not 
one has been his... The early ninteenth- 
century romanticists are dying a linger- 
ing death in the orchestra] coticart Hails 


of the twentieth; one or another) like Schnu- | 


mann, is already moribund; from them 


only Berlioz kas intruded, this autumn, | 
into the Symphony Concerts; while his | 
overture, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,” remains | 
Passable show-shop. Of the multitude} 


that made tone-poems at the turn of the 
century, ten years before and ten years 
after, only Strauss survives. Mr. 


‘Koussevitzky, Stirred by his orchestra] | 


Splendors, gives him annual place—a fort. 
night ago with “The Domestica.” The 
conducter’s three modernists, Schinberg 
‘Prokofiev and Honegger—to use the col- 
lective term loosely—have sained theright 


to be heard whenever they compose anew. | 


Debussy, Ravel, Loeffler, de Falla, Stra- 
vinsky, are established modern masters: 
Brahms, in these days. is the. sympho. | 
wust::par excellence, of American con- | 
cert-halls; while if we. hearers must 
have Slavs in high neurotic excitement, 
et it be Chaikovsky plus Koussevitzk \. 


Add the ancients, Haydn, Handel, 
Bach. and there can be no reasonapie 
demur tv the conductor’s firs. four lists. 
*Without exception, they contained music 
falive and speaking; gave jusi place to 
‘Music written in our time, even to this 
iday and year; were as rightecus toward 
othe restored ancients; shupned hack- 


sonal predilections than are inevitable 
and agreeable in any conductor nov 
‘2 time-beating machine. Rightly, Mr. 
‘Koussevitzky has no patience with the 
notion that’ the Symphony Concerts 
Should be a museum of dead things, even 
if they were once classics. ‘The an- 
‘clents were the ancients; but we afte the 
ipeople of today.” After five years, as 
‘they will number, of Mr, Koussevitzky, 
and the. five before him of Mr. Monteux,: 
it is unthinkable that the Symphony Con- 
eins should return to the dead air of 
“conservative” programs.’ The size, the 
interest, the applause of the weekly audi- 
'ences are the crowning proof. 


Theseus’s Impre- ? 
et hh. 2a bern 
theory th two numbers | 
tes ane iy rd of the _pro-, 
them thar Was plainly the! 
it, and ~tpdd Act; the other 
't is beyonde® listed two. In- 
‘his revenyor the Transcript 
nument does heseus’s Impreca- 
- pordingly. Doing 
it ,3/ fom the Post was. 
tea, he extihe Prelude to Act 
this tax wij}8re—hardly to the 
1,000. Shouni@ring or intelligent 
in revenyehat the actual per- 
1, Would noPnic piece may fail | 
| ‘sion received from | 
| Mr. Koussevitzky | 
—at least mentally 
'r, he hands down 
ath hey it ‘was not 4| 
“Suitey Monsicur Arthur 
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SYMPHONY IN4TH . 


WBZ-WBZA to Put Concert 
on the Air 


owe 


Through the courtesy of W. S. Quin- | 
by; Westinghouse radio station WBZ- 
WBZA tonight will broadcast the fourth 
of. the season’s concerts by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. The program will 
open at 8:10. Serge Koussevitzky will 
conduct; Aidan Redmond, chief WBZ 


announcer, will be in charge of the 
b cast. 
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ineyed ‘classics’; exhibited more per- |. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 1], at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12, at 8.15 o'clock 


Malipiero Cimarosiana. Five Orchestral Pieces 
by Cimarosa, Re-orchestrated 
Andante grazioso. 
Allegro moderato. 
Non troppo mosso. 
Larghetto. 
Allegro vivace. 


(First time in this country) 


Sibelius ; - Symphony No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 82 


Tempo molto moderato; Allegro moderato. 
Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. 
Allegro molto; Un pochettino largamento. 


Second Episode from Lenau’s “Faust”: 
The Dance in the Village Tavern 
(Mephisto Waltz) 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 


—_—_ 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood, that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Check: 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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* CONCERT-CHRONICLE 


Koussevitzky, Program-Maker 


| 

T the first break in the Symphony | 
Concerts, with four pairs completed, | 
it is time to praise Mr. Koussevitzky’s | 


choice of pieces. He may set the jnum- | 
bers on a particular program in an_order | 
explain:@le only by himself: but Sv.fay, | 


nearly every item has deserved place, 
Negatively, as well as positively, he has 
done well. After the centenary orgies of 
last spring, many hearers are “fed up”’ 
with Beethoven; out of fifteen pieces ‘not 
one has been his. The early ninteenth- 
century romanticists are dying a linger- 
ing death in the orchestral] concert-halls 
of the twentieth: one or another, like Sch». 
mann, is already moribund; from them 
only Berlioz kas intruded, this autumn, 
into the Symphony Concerts; while his 
overture, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ remains 
passable show-shop. Of the multitude 
that made tone-poems at the turn of the 
century, ten years before and ten years 
after, only Strauss survives. Mr. j 
Koussevitzky, stirred by his orchestra] 
splendors, gives him annual place—a fort- 
night ago with “The Domestica.” ‘The | 
conductor’s three modernists, Schonberg 
Prokofiev and Honegger—to use the col- 
lective term loosely—have gained the right | 
to be heard whenever they compose anew. | 
Debussy, Ravel, Loeffler, de Falla, Stra- 
vinsky, are established modern masters. 
Brahms, in these days. is the SvVmpho- 
nist. par excellence, of American con- 
cert-halls; while if we herrers must 
have Slavs in high neurotie excitement, 
et it be Chaikovsky plus Koussevitzk .. 
Add the ancients, Haydn, Handel, 
Bach, and there Can be no reasonanpie 
demur tv the conductor’s first. four lists. 
Without exception, they contained music 
alive and speaking; gave just place to 
Music written in our time, even to this 
day and year; were ag rightecus toward 
the restored ancients; shunned hack- 
neyed “classics”; exhibited mo more per- 
sonal predilections than are inevitable 
and agreeable in any conductor no, 
2% time-beating machine. Rightly, Mr. 
Koussevitzky has no patience with the 
notion that the Symphony Concerts 
Should be a museum of dead things, even 
if they were once classics. “The an- 
cients were the ancients; but we ate the 
people of today.” After five years, as 
they will number, of Mr. Koussevitzky, 
and the five before him of Mr. Monteux, 
»it is unthinkable that the Symphony Con- 
‘certs should return to the dead air of 
conservative’ programs. The size, the 
interest, the applause of the weekly audi- | 
ences are the crowning proof. 
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‘sion received from 

. Mr. Koussevitzky 

—at least mentally | 

‘r, he hands down 
reagan hey it was not a | 
3 Mus co Monsicur Arthur | 
tite treas Se: 

ton Shovwy< 


SYMPHONY IN 4TH . | 
BROADCAST TONIGHT 


ee ee ne oo ems a epee: - 


WBZ-WBZA to Put Concert 
on the Air 

Through the courtesy of W. S. Quin- 
by, Westinghouse radio station WBZ- 
WBZA tonight will broadcast the fourth 
of the season’s concerts by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. The program will 
open at 8:10. Serge Koussevitzky will 


conduct; Aidan Redmond, chief WBZ 


announcer, will be in charge of the 
broadcast, 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 11], at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12, at 8.15 o'clock 


Malipiero Cimarosiana. Five Orchestral Pieces 


by Cimarosa, Re-orchestrated 
Andante grazioso. 


Allegro moderato. 
Non troppo mosso. 
Larghetto. 

Allegro vivace. 


(First time in this country) 


Sibelius : - Symphony No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 82 
Tempo molto moderato; Allegro moderato. 


Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. 
Allegro molto; Un pochettino largamento. 


Second Episode from Lenau’s “‘Faust’’: 
The Dance in the Village Tavern 
(Mephisto Waltz) 


Brahms Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


ee 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
“he view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
‘ being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


Le eh-eseetetenenssts 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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oe CONCERT-CHRON IC “Tl None the }less, it is unfortunate—espe- 


" i cially for the composer—that Mr. Kous- 
. | sevitzky, having a Suite in hand, cannot 
+} decide, well beforehand, hap divisions 
“he will finally choose. In t e program- 
AX concerts: with tour pats So hook of October 21-22, we rennin — 

it is time to praise Mr. Koussey that at the next pair of Mgt ee! o se 
choice of pieces. He may set the Should hear the Suite from Og : 
bers on a particular program in az incidental music to @’Annunzlos play, 


a r Si Oo. a 2ro- 
explaini@le only by himself; but  ‘“Phedra,” viz.: Pr — Le gr pg 
nearly every item has deserved cession of Supplants, peas ta Awe 
Negatively, as well as positively, |‘Theseus’s Imprecation, ghar ye ar a ida. 
done well. After the centenary or ITT. In the program-book - “ : ii nd 
last spring, many hearers are “f¢2"d Saturday, the Suite had shrunk to 


i 2 T.. .. Theseus’s Impre-. 
with Beethoven; out of fifteen piec the Prelude to Act. ss pre- | 


5 é >yelude to Act III. In the: 
one has been his. The early nin Cation, Prelude | 
century romanticists are dvinge actuai concerts, only two num 
s i: Pate played. By word of the pro-, 


£ 4 h In th ! OT h yee a Once) ’ 
t ¢ A nN > ig ’ nN t : <=] ” S W AS la n y 1e 


7 7 » 
mann, is already moribund; from Prelude Oe Second ae yon ine 
only Berlioz kas intruded, this a; ™isht be either of ip Tos enna’ t 
into the Symphony Concerts; wh @UF1N8; the whet bolt ae pe sn ae 
everture, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,” 1, Was told that It was } ot atard og a 
passable show-shop. Of the mr tion—and_ wrote re . +t panies 
that made tone-poems at the turn “Kewise, the aio fot 2 bs 7 d a Ket 
Saas? t6n Youre Before and teq Informed that LY wer ave-hanwly. to the 

. 14 ps. TT Wpwitrac . < . f re eapandley te . 
splendors, gives him annual place— reviewing. It is true thas the actua eit 
night ago with “The Domestica. formance .of & dees ihe yeh" pny | = 
conducter’s three modernists, Schi to bear out the eae saagitete eee 
Prokofiev and Honegger—to use , the printed page: but Mr. sartaytensahcine ig 
lective term loosely—have gained t] should make this test “at tenet Menta y | 
to be heard whenever they composi ——before, and not APyer, ae ane cows | 
Debussy, Ravel, Loeffler, de Faji2__ program. Decidedly it was not a | 
vinsky, are established modern rj fortunate week-end for Monsicur Arthur | 
Brahms, in these days, is the ¢ Honegger. Re OF 
nist.'par excellence, of Americé.. ___ —— 
cert-halls; while if we. hevrers must 
have Slavs in high neurotic excitement, 
et it be Chaikovsky plus Koussevitzk y. 

Add the ancients, Haydn, Handel, 


Bach, and there can be no reasonapie 
demur tv the conductor’s first four lists. SYMPHONY IN ATH ; 
Without exception, they contained music ' ' 
alive and speaking: gave jus. place to 

music written in our time, even to this BR ADCAST TONIGHT 
day and year; were as rightecus toward | 


the restored ancients; shunned hack- 


Koussevitzky, Program-Maker 


' 
' 
eee 


neyed “classics”; exhibited no more per- | 

sonal predilections than are inevitable , ‘ 

and agreeable in any conductor no. WBZ-V BZA to Put Concert 
2% time-beating machine. Rightly, Mr. : 
Koussevitzky has no patience with the on the Air 

notion that the Symphony Concerts , Waa 

Should be a museum of dead things, even 

if they were once classics. “The an- Through the courtesy of W. S. Quin- 
cients were the ancients; but we afe the by, Westinghouse radio station WBZ- 
people of today.” After five years, aS WBZA tonight will broadcast the fourth 
they will number, of Mr, Koussevitzky, of the season’s concerts by the Boston 
and the five before him of Mr. Monteux, Symphony orchestra. The program will 


it is unthinkable that the Symphony Con- open at 8:10. Serge Koussevitzky will 


certs should return to the dead air of . 
“conservative”? programs. The size, the) conduct; Aidan Redmond, chief WBZ 


interest, the applause of the weekly audi-| announcer, will be in charge of the 
ences are the crowning proof. | broadcast. 


Malipiero . 


Sibelius ; : L 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 11, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12, at 8.15 o'clock 


Cimarosiana. Five Orchestral Pieces 
by Cimarosa, Re-orchestrated 
Andante grazioso. 
Allegro moderato. 
Non troppo mosso. 
Larghetto. 
Allegro vivace. 


(First time in this country) 


Symphony No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 82 
Tempo molto moderato; Allegro moderato. 

Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. 

Allegro molto; Un pochettino largamento. 





Second Episode from Lenau’s “‘Faust’’: 
The Dance in the Village Tavern 
(Mephisto Waltz) 


Brahms Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


”_——— 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
‘he view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


LS SSIES 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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FTE CONCERT 
Sibelius, Cimarosa, Liszt, 
Malipiero and Brahms 
on Program 


a 


PPEARANCE 


tes ee em me eee ee 


A, 
4. 2. 


FIRST 


SINCE WESTERN TOUR| 


‘remembrance of sagas, or as if Sibelius 


By PHILIP HALE 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, having re- 
turned from a brilliantly successful tour 
Of the middle West—the culogistic re- 
views published in the newspapers of 
Chicago were printed in The 
Herald of Thursday—gave its fifth con- 
cert of the season yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. 
as follows: Malipiero, 


Boston | 


1) 
' 


| 


| 
' 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


The program was } 
Cimarosiana: | 


Five Orchestral Pieces by Cimarosa, re- | 
orchestrated; Sibclius, symphony No. 5, | 


Mepnisto Waltz: 
on a Theme by 


E fiat major; Liszt, 
Brahms, Variations 
Haydn. 

The Variations 
the Bacchanale from 
which had been. announced. 
Koussevitzky preferred the “lilies and 
languors. of. virtue’. to the “roses and 
Yaplures of vice.” 

‘“Cimarosiana” had been announced 
for the concerts of Oct. 14, 15. The 
orchestral parts did not arrive in time, 
and so the performance yesterday was 
the first. in the United States. The 
little pieces are not excerpts.from some 
of Cimarosa’s 80 odd operas, but it is 
said were found among old manu- 
scripts in the library of the Naples 
conservatory of music; two of the 
movements were taken from a cantata; 
three were arranged only for the piano; 
the other two were for strings 
clarinet. 


| this 


vexed and troublous times; 


young rit , Gum 
and shun: the ebvious, especially when 


they have not the melodic gift; ‘or to 


be gay, they. raise an orchestral rumpus, 
in which mirth 1s yulgar, . 


will well bear more than one hearing, 
In spite of measures that seem s5uper- 


fluous in the scherzo section of the sym- 


phony by Sibelius, too long-drawn-out 
chatter arriving apparently at no con- 
clusion; as those who are afraid of 
silence and their own thoughts talk con- 
tinuously and at random, the symphony 
as a whole is a nobiy individual work. 
No woman, no thought of woman dis- 
turbs Sibelius’s musical landscape. Here 
is music that without asceticism, without 
dry austerity, is wholly free from sensu- 
ousness. The symphony might. be 
called a Finnish epic inspired by the 


had heard “ancesiral voices prophesying 
war." His technical skill is shown 
abundantiy, but when all that can be 
said of a musical work is that it is well- 
made and sincere, that work is damned 
beyond redemption. 
Gull in this syrnphony, for the scherzo’s 
chatter to which we have referred holds 
the atiention of the hearer by causing 
him to wonder when it will stop. The 
movement that follows, with its pattern 
ever taking new shapes, is of ybsorbing 
interest. In Finale, nerhaps the 
most impressive portion of the work, 
man northern blood introduces 


+1 
Loe 


£ 
Ol 


'@ long, sweeping, poignant melody that 


were substituted for | 
*Tannhaeuser,” | 
Thus Mr. | 


quent. interpretation. 


and | 


the lively movements are delightful | 
in their unabashed gaiety; the fourth | 


is beautiful in its melodious simplicity, 
an appealing air, with a touch of gentle 
melancholy that makes the melody the 
more engaging. Malipiero is too fine 
an artist to modernize for the orchestra 
this old music, or to corrupt its inno- 
cence. Not long ago Mr. Casella wrote 
in praise of. the light-hearted Rossini, 
and wished that his countrymen of to- 
day would catch the spirit of the early 
Italians, as Cimarosa, Paesiello and 
writers. of opera buifa; but these are 


| pianists. 


might have come from Verdi; indeed, it 
recalls the despairing and recurring cry 
of Violetta in the third act of ,‘“‘La 
Traviata,” by the intensity of its feel- 
ing and the form of the expression. Mr 
Koussevitzky gave a sympathetic, elo- 
He prepared the 
climax of the stirring and grand perora- 
tion in a masterly manner, while in the 
other movements the reading abounded 
in finesse, in noteworthy nuances. And 
What a superb orchestra he has to 
carry out h*s wishes! 

He conducted the Micphisto waltz with 
amazing verve. I° vas a@ pleasure to 
hear again this de:neniacally sensual) 
music. Woman was constantly disturb: 
ing Liszt’s musical landscape as well as 
his life; in this “Dance in the Viliage 
Tavern” he is pleasingly aid artistically 
erotic. It is the fashion in certain quar- 
ters to sneer at Liszt... His music has 
been neglected here of late, except .by 
The “Psalm,” performed -at 
a Symphony concert some time ago. 
showed him at its. worst, and the: last 
performance of the “Faust”. symphony 
was somewhat disappointing. One wouid 
like to hear “Mazeppa” conducted. by 
Mr. Koussevitzky. Hearing the ‘Me. 
phisto Waltz,” one was reminded of the 
great debt. .that Wagner, Saint-Sacnis. 
Cesar Franck, the Russians, and even 
contemporancous. French composers 
owed and owe to Liszt. : 


even .the’ 
composers write in doleful dumps’ 


“Cimaro~ 
giana” pleased the audience greatly. It 


| 
| 


| 


Sibelius is nevez | 


} 





There are few conductors who couid | 
have succeeded sd admirably as Mr 
Koussevitzky in the interpretation of 
four ‘so radically different compositions INT () SIBELIUS, 


as thosé that were on.the program yes- 
LIVELY AFTERNOON AT SYMPHONY 


terday, . 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 

HALL 

———} 


The program of the concerts next Week 
AMAA, Pm. \2. ae ae 


is as follows: Mozart, Symphony, E flat 
major (K. 443). Martinu, “La Bagarre’ 
(first. performance). Bloch, Three Jew- 
ia Audience Hails a Piece Six Years 
Ago Rejected—For the First Time This 
Season a Slack Performance — Italian 


ish Poems (Dance, Ritual, Funeral Pro- 
cession). Strauss, “Don Juan.” 

Trifle, Liszt on the Symphonic Stage, 
Music Like No Other 


ee ee ee ee ee 
oe 


BOSTON SYMPHONY — 
BROADCASTTONIGHT 


Work by Sibelius to Feature 


Evening’s Program 
NLY in the final ns “agg my the 
Symphony Concert, the | 


ibelius’s Fifth Symphony will be the 
Sibelius's F ymp cloven hoof appear. oan usual | 


feature on this evening’s program by ' 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, wnich nunters were on the prowl; but 
will go on the air at 8:10 from West- until the orchestra passed to Brahms’s 


inghouse stations WBZ-WBZA. Works Variations—the familiar set on the theme 
by this great Finnish master are alwey:;out of Haydn—they went balked. As 
interesting with their characteristi:) perhaps half the audience remembered, 
northern bleakness and melanchoy conductor and band had made a Western 

The season's concerts are presented) journey. On seven successive days they 
through the courtesy of W. S. ig 'had undertaken as many concerts. Not 
of La Touraine coffee and tea, whose) yntil Monday evening last had they re- 
slogan is “You might as well have tO turned. Consequently the usual period 


best.” | of rehearsal was lessened; while the con- 
Serge Koussevitzky, symphon}s ‘ert in Cambridge on Thursday 


ductor, oe pe Pea tet ie: sembled a répétition générale in the dis- 
chestra back from ts [rst > creet middle distances beyond the 


will hold the baton to- 

of the sag a -e “arpr Charles. Sundry frequenters of Sym- 
night. Aidan Redmond, chief WBZ. he Shall ctblee a nese Ae 
WBZA announcer, will present the pro PUC?Y : “aps Ab cypatog ee _ a 
gram from the Symphony hall studios tice 0 Sg raid of - Figs “A 8 
6 Waltz” or “The them. ey merely waive the suggestion 

+e ange be = ie 2 o titede that the treasury and the prestige of the 
Dance in the Village Tavern, ' orchestra require them. Even when they 
cal scene by Franz Liszt from the sec- extend no farther than New York, the 
ond episode of Lenau’s “Faust,” is in objectors shake mistrustful heads. In 
cluded in tonight’s oroadcast fror their opinion any and all journeys out of 
Symphony hall. It introduces motif — Sacred city diminish for the while 
depicting the diabolic machinations.o the quality of the orchestra and the mo- 
Mephistopheles at a dance in the vil’eg rale of the conductor. Both have been 
inn. Closing the prugram is Branms overtaxed; for recovery time is essential 
“Variations on a Theme by Hayan —usually a fortnight. During that pur- 
Prof. John Patten Marshall, head ’ gatorial period the doubters listen nar- 
the music departments cf Boston Un _rowly. One slip from the obscurest chair 
versity  tolpge | hp yee ak and their case is proved. Should all con- 
er end again at Saenasion, a ats = seem listless for so much as five 
ss . . ag,. Minutes out of ninety, then is it clinched. 
will be assisted by Margaret Starr Mec Yet through Malipiero’s “Cimarosi. 


Lain, pianist. ana,” Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony, Liszt’s 


con: 


had re- | 


ET TT ST ee nm - 


| Finale was it clean, 
| cally full turned. 
_the first time this season were conductor 
and orchestra. 
| dislike rs of 
feurs make speed that the sooner they 
i'rnight be chattering over tea-tables. 


in the slow speech of the countryside, 


‘Mephisto Waltz,” these péevish hearers 
strained ears in vain. Conductor and or- 
chestra exhibited their usual form. 
Rich was the tone, especially in the wood- 
winds, through the Italian piece; rhyth- 
mic life variously animated it; Italianate 
was the warm phrasing of the slow song. 
Sibelius’s Symphony is admittedly tax- 
ing. It contains up-surging climaxes; 
pages in which the strings and the wood- 
Winds are exactingly and changefully 
mated; transitions trying to the hands 
or lips that make them as well as to 
hearing ears. Yet the orchestra could 
hardly have played a difficult music 
With more suppleness, surety 
dom. Neither in solo, nor in ensemble, | 
measures did the performance of the 
“Mephisto Waltz’ fall short. Seemingly 
the hunters must go home empty -handed, 
since Mr. Koussevitzky and the players | 
were equally on the alert. Then, out of 
the repertory slipped Brahms’s Varia- 
tions for final piece. Possibly, under the 
pressure of Sibelius’s Symphony and the 
new “‘Cimarosiana,”’ they had been little 
rehearsed. As it was, the performance 
lacked crispness, brightness, animation. 
contrast. Through the middle variations 
it was downright slack; through the first 
few, perfunctory and gradually sagging: 
only in the Grazioso, the Presto and the 
resilient, alive, musi- 
Below themselves, for 


“I told you so” said the 
“trips”? bidding their chauf- 


ee | 


as HKinglish children say 


Howsomever. 
the 
pieces prevailed. For pleas- 
ure it was not’ essential to 
down the pages of Cimarosa, now re- 
scored by Malipiero. Even the learned 
editor of the program-book pursued them 
through no more than a paragraph. 
Suffice it that the melodies are warm 
and transparent, ripening quickly, as mel- 
odies are prone to do under Italian 
hands; that the rhythms become at wi}j 
light and tripping: that Cimarosa knew 
both graces and dexterities, wore an in- 
gratiating manner in the concert-room 
and doubtless elsewhere. Rescoring each 
plece in obviously Italian fashion, Mali- 
piero five times gains merit. He nasear 
and hand for the individuality of instru- 
ments and choirs, uses both aptly. He 
does not blush at the luscious phrase— 

say in the wood-winds—when clear-voiced 
melody runs its course. Tambourines and 
castanets may gently touch up accents. 
Not once is the scoring heavy or opaque— 
tO make it so would deny Cimarosa 
and prove Malipiero obtuse; yet it 
keeps richness and pungency, a clear 
directness besides—all three Italian vir- 


chosen 


and free- 


track: 


tues. In the sun was the musi¢ writt 
on a work-table out of doors it” 
have been rescored. Yet the first. 
the second divisions, light-footed as. Viey | 
are, can move in a slender dignity. Hear 
a music without a subtlety but with many 
a grace; listen to a scoring that veils skill 
in simplicity. A happy trifle, tuned to a 


matinée audience and a virtuoso orches- 
tra, applauded accordingly. | 


To listen to the ‘‘Mephisto Waltz” was 
to suspect Liszt once more as a composer 


‘for the theater somehow manqué. Cer- 


tainly his ‘‘Faust Symphony” dramatizes 
Gretchen, her lover and the fiend far be- 


'yond the pages of Gounod or Boito in the 


opera house. As certainly, his “Saint 
Elizabeth,” which oratorio the Metropoli- 
tan once produced as music-drama, is a 
dull piece across a theater. Liszt never: 
wrote an opera or, to the best of recollec- 
tion, even sketched one. The cynics say 
that he was content to give Wagner 
hints for such composition. Yet in 
graphic quality this “Mephisto Waltz’’ 
might be music of the stage. . There is 


no mistaking the Satanic presence or 
its hand upon the dancing tune. 
ear smells—if the word is permissible—the 


The. 


turbulence of the peasant revel. The 
wantoness of the amorous pair winds in 


and out of the dance-rhythm. At the end 


a great gust of fiendish exultation blows 
across the scene. And there is a modi- 
cum of fustian along the way. By reason 


of it, the listener says in his haste, Liszt 


would have fallen short in the theater. 


Yet in these middle nineteen hundreds 
fustian prevailed there. 
write ‘Rienzi, 
and find stages opening to it? 
there is another explanation. 
phisto Waltz’’ 
and not until Puccini introduced the pub: | 
lic to Scarpia, did the general ear learn 
to recognize them as the sign-manual of 
deviltry. 
their hero was always outrunning his 
generations, 


Did not Wagner | 
the Last of The Tribunes’’ 

Possibly | 
The ‘‘Me.- | 
is strewn with empty fifths 


The Lisztians will tell you that 


By this time the conductors worth 


the heeding put Brahms’s Variations on 
the lyric side. 
canini, or may be Nikisch before him, 
who set the example. 
however, 
much. 

is more;than subject of the whole. 
also 
variations is pedantic jugglery Reger- 
fashion. Not one is exercise in the high- 
er walks of abstruse 
Ship. as this and that among the “Paga- 
nini’’ 
plano certainly is. 


space that the piece may be sufficiently ’ 
extensive. 
writing a cycle for orchestra of lyric 
poems in little. 


Possibly it was Mr. Tos- 


For themselves, 

they might have inferred as 
Haydn’s simple Singing theme 
It is 


Not one of the 


motto for mood. 


musical scholar- 


or the “Handel’’ variations for 


None, either, fills. 
One and all, they are Brahms 


Here one charms; there | 
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— | | i . } spirit of Liadov’s ‘‘Musical Snuff Box!”, 
sentiment touches another; next plays a cumulation. A more economical music | i ( | rT Melody might’ have been more s unve: 
gentle humor; for a moment there is is not written, yet steadily it expands, i 4 CIM AROSI AN A AT and rhythm more flexible in all save 
find a point of contact with so full a prefers to use them, usually to an unfail. | listener’s memory. Mr Koussevitzky 

' ; , , Sic so moving and noble a spirit. 
Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony GiV@N |“ There is nothing specifically Finnish 
teux in the spring of 1921, damned up hill} strings against which the sonegful clar-\P 


musing; then comes the magic of musi-|jarger lined and ampler freighted, in- the lovely air marked “larghetto”, 
man.’’ In these lyrical variations is yet ing end. Sooner or later the analysts wil | gave an unusually sympathetic and 
: about this Symphony, nothing that 
Sympathetic Interpretation 
and down dale by the conservatives o inets, bassoons and horne are moving: his ae ase . Kos 
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Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony, in E-flat, or-! dividuality seldom relaxed when he works \' 
iginally produced in Boston by Mr. Mon-\at his own will. His background of 





cal sound as poets court the magic of cisive always. Without a word of doc. which alone seemed to stir the con- 
rhythmed words; while the end is warm, trine or preachment, Sibelirfs is equal) _ductor’s emotions. 
even exuberant, flourish to the whole.| incarnation of the modern faith in ret Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony was played 
“Every one of us,” said The Manchester struments as individuals. As so many here in 1922, under Mr Monteux, with- 
a t ' 4 cy 
Malipiero’s Suite for First 
another. Even the occasional. flabbiness study him and make a handbook. Pos. : : , eloquent interpretation. The orehestra 
of yesterday’s performance could not sibly they will find him the inventor of Time in America, | has often played under his baton with 
much dull it. new harmonies, dissonances, euphonies. _more polish of style, but seldom 
cross-relations, colors not a few. ‘The ‘brought to austere and unfamiliar mu- 
Should cause the rhapsodic school of 
: ae reviewers to bring out the adjectives 
| \. oP, 15. . 1G © «6 am 
|those days, promptly repeated by the! soft chords in the wood-winds when vio- || ein) / ae Bl on : lng yp Bang. mid 
conductor the following autumn.  Ifliing and ’cellos take up the song, are|| | “Cimarosiana,”’ a suite of five pieces ; © some- 
| Heollection peer te the. alx intervenng) the only trademarks. , coast by Cimarosa, reorchestrated by Mali- 
Seasons it has not been heard in Boston. The mocds, the emotions, of this Fifth plero, was the only novelty on viea 





Guardian of Brahms the other day, can} ynits, oftener parted than grouped, he! out leaving a deep impression in the 
: . 
The strong meat of the afternoon was boldest modernist may envy him an ip- | | 
thing far greater than giving local 


color to his music. He has constructed 


ap f & masterpiece and breathed into it 
‘And yesterday a matinée audience sat]... y ape ore whet and tempt 

| At -anbepaba ' hindi ts ' Symphony yet_ m re: le vhet inal terday’s Symphony program.  An-| imaginative life. The audience ap- 
rapt before it; snapped into spontaneous the hearer. The Finnish landscape, Hs plauded with exceptional] th 
applause, barely restrained by Mr. KOUS+ temperament, background, may have |§ nounced for the second concert of Ee ae 





what seems a work destined to en- 
‘dure, 

Musical amateurs who dare to trust 
their ears and use their judgment 


Sevitzky, at the close of the first move-i stimulated them, Only the most travele} 
ment; at the end burst into plaudits. among us are privileged to judge. We 
The times change and audiences change others prefer to find in Sibetius’s musi 
with them; forasmuch as their education ia composer, a 


— 


the season, it had to be postponed un- 
til yesterday owing to the nonarrival 


poet, & man—hot & mere of the orchestra] parts. The perform- 


in intelligently modernist music nevel national.” What moods haunt him when | ance was the first in America. often wonder just, what nee eeues 
deed if MERIAL ayeech ce” thet en] his wood-winds sing sombre against shim- FF a ~oussevitsky has egain made phony. For many standard works that 
time is never to seep into them. There’ Mering strings? What emotion possesses & & Jast minute apanege In the program, question is difficult to answer specifi- 
are reviewers, not yet too decrepit for the him and beats hard upon the creative substituting Brahms’ Variations on a rong ven those cases, like that of 
day's work, who expect to breathe this | impulse. when twice in the besa S3 ras | Theme by Haydn for the ‘“‘Bacchanale”’ ‘ ‘al Toe where thematic 
mortal air until a matinée audience in| Phony he upbuilds a mighty climax? His from ‘‘Tannhauser.” The other num.| ™@terial from earlier movements re- 


i 1 ¢ a a ]° 
“Staid” Boston applauds to the echo the|™Motivs struggle as in a darkened soul: 


curs in the finale, are not always clear. 
Symphony of Mr. Sessions, even the;|then dance in the sunlight of folk-song. 


bers remain Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony | But no imaginative listener could miss 


epee mene 











“ " I ‘onland. s-| His strings can cut the air like irritated q and Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz.” the unity of tone and the kinship of 
lemane yeh bined tA ieee RS vt knives, flail it like angered whips; his Cimarosa today is but a name vague- gr in this Sibelius Symphony. It 
they—the outcasts!—sat by with rejoicing) Wood-winds may also. spin SvSeainer im ly remembered by those who have a - Ape adpunscns nate Several shades 
ears. Mozartean figures. The rhythm relaxes, | studied musical history, An occasional es pong a ne themes are al] 
| Before nearly all Sibelius’s Sympho-|the rhythm tightens—there is a mood |— air from one or the other of his 90 | repdat o . tna” A bag at the be- 
nies, the temptation is strong to believe ‘behind though none may name it. ) operas is heard in our concert halls. peas os a yy O theme never 
that, as he wrote, a program haunted Sibelius’s musical thoughts wander as in’ At long intervals in Europe his mas- of th Pehatee “a m4 ne hag! like that 
him. He avers that there was not,j ae -ctip B terplece, “Il Matrimonio Segreto,” has Fe Me ovsky Fourth Symphony. 
ag ofp bhai ’ ince | the first division of this Symphony; sti) been revived. Sibelius, like Beethoven in his Fifth 
men may or 0s Apa te er apron darkly: twist abruptly into calm; burst Malipiero has dug up in libraries |@nd Seventh Symphonies, has given to 
programs in musical Rrdesies datomiggabs  /into climax thrice impassioned and thrice these five fragments, and rescored |a long and intricate composition: a 
often sub-conscious impulses, taking sonorous; muse and wait; stride, mount,- them for an orchestra something like} Unity that is unmistakable. 
' form and substance, SSrmineung Ovners, Slow. A music of masculine sensibility § that used in 18th century Italian opera The performance of Liszt’s ‘Mephisto 
,. a8 the notes begin to dot the staves. At and masculine emotion such as few have houses. Did these pieces figure also Waltz was remarkably brilliant. The 
ithe least, Sibelius has no program to written or may now write. As some will : in the ballet ‘‘Cimarosiana’”’, produced | Plece is a rhetorical tour-de-force, by a 
set down upon the fly-leaf or hand sub have it, Sibelius composing strips his own. by Diaghilev in London in 1924? The charlatan of genius. Clever as it is, 
|rosa to the analysts for the relief of the soul; certainly he leaves hearers tossei , Usually omniscient program book | one misses the genuine feeling back of 
public. Consequently, imaginative listen- upon its speech H. T. p. rely warned its readers that suite | Liszt’s “Faust Symphony.” But then, 
ers try their own invention at program- : : ‘ de ballet “are not to be confused.’’! Goethe was a greater poet than Lenau, 
making; then forego and forget as the @ 'The suite was arranged in 1921 and/ whose “Faust” inspired this waltz. 
intrinsic quality of, say, this Fifth Sym- | _ published this year. Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
phony deeper and deeper engrosses them. | These little pieces have a melodic! Haydn excel most sets of variations. 
or the idiom, the procedures, of Sibe- | freshness and beauty and a rhythmic} The theme itself is beautiful, the sey- 
lius are all his own. He is the modern | @ #£Vivacity which make one regret the un-/ ¢ra! pieges it suggested to the fertile 
incarnation of a terseness and a trench-| | deserved oblivion which has come to| invention of Brahms are not only in- 
ancy that is never arid. Here is music, | | Clnarosa, Malipiero has done his work genious but full of feéling. Mr Kous- 
) not stripped to dry bones, but laid | : as arranger with a skill and taste Sevitzky, whose devotion to the music ' 
, bare to the quivering quick. Here are| - * hich recall the admirable arrange-}0f Brahms is well known, gave a read- | 
motivs that on the instant seize the ear;. las ou Respighi of old Italian pieces tovan Unususly bag mable conchaaien 
Prine) ” , ’ 
. energizing tf ; . 
pier dag * enna hat reed , jf brio : Mr Koussevitzky, one felt, conducted P. R. 


“Cimarosiana” a bit too much in the } Sen, 


= rm or 





‘the cormyposer’s personality, at once Malipiero’s fragments, played for ! tied 


d passionately intense. And : | Ch cial H SRE 
SYMPHONY Srear ail ‘hie sthaelar composer write § ihe first time in America, fel] pleas- tcag 0 ears ~ 


more characteristically than in .the antly upon the ear. We cannot for- | 
Symphony of yesterday. ever be adventuring among master- Ry f ee We 
No Word for It : pieces, It is desirable to hear ut @ Spirited | 
IMPROVES Upon it in its various aspects one | PS charming, ingratiating bits, particu- ' 
might exhaust the adjectives that the | | larly at the opening of a program. 


* 
pratice of musical journalism has | | Where better can such compositions | Boston Mu SUC 
y ~ 


fastened upon the music of Sibelfus— 


SIBELIUS austere, grim, forbidding, stark, som- : be sought out than in the eighteenth}; +4... «. 
bre, spare, stripped, compressed, eco- century? Malipiero hag treated with : 
nomical, forthright, trenchant and the respect the work of hi 


S great com- | 
rest—and still have failed to find an phd " Bie, . 
exact verbal coiintetmert. tor thin miele patriot, He has not. tried’ to prove Russian Conductor Makes 
which in its combined concentration , he ete tne better man in the col- 
and power is unlike any other of our a oration, Neither has he approsched ° ‘ | 
° : time, and most like that of the later his prececessor on bended knee, We Audience Tingle. 
His Fifth Symphony Beethoven, © dre perm.tied to witness Cimarosa | 
| Sibelius’ is the emphasis of under- playful, as well as graceful and senti.| 


‘ > ’ | = j ry’ ere- 5 P 
statement; Mr. Koussevitzky’s, | mental. In two of the movements, | 


é overstatement; but the com- | ; 

Is Made Clear by cpa: ky worked ‘yesterday to the s&s indeed, there are notes that sound | . BY EDWARD MOORE. 
vantage of both composer and con- eh of Pe _hose of a bagpipe—not a The Boston Symphony orchestra 
k ductor. More than once when Sibelius dignified instrument. It must not be ©4™me to Orchestra hall last night for 


Koussevitz is almost inarticulate the more out: | concluded from this that either of its first Chicago visit in fifteen years, 

spoken Koussevitzky yesterday helped these Italian composers necessarily | bringing a conductor, | Serge Kousse- 

ee "ee +.» | him to make his meaning clear. owes anything to Scotland, The bag-. Vitzky, for his first Chicago visit in 
me that ete Yt ae There were exciting and seductive pipe is a venerable ; . a a ae? : 

: ts in the playing yesterday of i all po trustrument, and all his life. It is a great organiza- 

. EY SMITH | moments was used in all parts of Europe long tion, one of the four best in this’ 

BY WARREN.S OR 1 Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto’ Waltz. Yet on the | before Cimarosa’s time. country, and Mr. Koussevitzky is dis- 


Fresh from its Western tri- whole pie yt ns iy gy | en eg is the most important tinetly a personality in music 

e this music resulted, pa ALLY, eiemen in program makin thi It was an int a a 
umphs, the Symphon Orchestra . t seemed over-delib- paha-ty g, is; nteresting experience to 
PAs, mp y a performance tha week’s list should bass muster. Slip over to Orchestra hall between | 


erated, studied and contrived, and 7 | 
ee oe noce-heard once hence correspondingly jacking in spon- From the Sunny plains of Italy we,the acts of the opera, if only to Ob- | 


. . . . * 4 ° ° . 
more upon its native heath, and in a taneity, sensuous abandon and poetic | were hurled into Finland’s icy moun- serve the difference in manner of ap- 
programme which brought together suggestion. ) al | ogy If _ were not assured that: Proach between performances of fine 
. The flesh of the music was ore, S Symphony is not program opera and fine orchestr; ie 
such strange bed-fellows as Cima- , ost "pages ) mu- t orchestra. I have no 
8 every contour laid bare with alm sic we should suppose that the shiy- desire to go on record as to which 


: ; : ; spirit, in view - : : 
rosa and Sibelius, Liszt and Brahms. aunts Bee: i 0 = pt Sie a4 ering of the strings during the first Was the better. but 1 found: maweis 
Again the playing of the orchestra the conductor’s particular tempera- two movements * was meant to be Uttering a fervent wish that they had 


was remarkable for technical finish, ment, seemed strangely absent. heat Certainly it helps to pro- Come on different days or even dif- 
and there was much enthusiasm —— | uce an atmosphere Of brooding ferent hours, if only that I might 


Se ee eee ew © a eee que Sat 


/ 
; 
! 
i 
' 
i 


mystery characteristic of the com- ear the whole of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
Malipiero Novelty on poser, Yet how different is Sibelius’ Prosram., | : | 
aca , : melancholy from that of that other, It was plainly a display program, 
T Koussevitzky s Program denizen of northern lands, Tchaikoy- ‘®e kind put together by a man who 
AIMIABLE AND PRETTY : é | ic ae , : sag Diet esarag ane ie 
Ne ei Tete Tae toa. aay. | y. Sibelius, having more reason, "°l©ves that music is a stirring en- 
Back from a triumphal touf /of. hationalistically Speaking, to be sad, tertainment. _ There was a concerto 
yet controls his emotions better. No. by yarl Philip Emanuel Bach, a 
3 | where in tho: get change from the Handel piece it: 
operadom and is now chiefly remem=- sevitzky and the Boston Symphony heata § hose of his works we have anni AGed Prokakeda PIECE irae 
bered in the music-lexicons. By turn ay | | | a 1s there the abandon of sorrow . 5 pial database: Classic "’ | 
aimiable, sweetly pretty and infectiouse Orchestra presented the fifth pro- that is typical] Of his Russian neigh- symphony, which Prokofieff himself | 
ly gay, these trifles pleased yesterday's gram of the subscription series in bor. Mr. Koussevitzky, who was giv. 


once conducted with the Chicago 
audience and by their very different. Sin . ae ing us his first nT P 99 . Symphony orchestra, a Suite from 
ness made effective prelude to Sibelius?’ ©YMphony Hall, Boston, yesterday phony andaretcnl ak of this sym- Ravel's “ Daphnis et Chloé”. ballet 
Fifth Symphony, unheard here since afternoon. It was made up of Mali- tem vio : bag iy ; Its restrained and Tschaikowsky’s Fourth § a- 
the days of Mr. Monteux. The Me- | niero’s “Cimarosiana,” being five Mi. ber, and made it eloquent, stir- phony : : re, 
phisto” Waltz of Liszt served for the Satake as ting a 8. The slow movement, in spite of MI nf Se ntti iotiatocs gill 1 ee 
third number, and the concert closed | Orchestral pieces by Cimarosa, re the insistence of the scholars on its). “*OUSSeVilzky indicated in a | 
with a decorous Performance of Brahm’s orchestrated; the Fifth Symphony of quality, we still find somewhat ta. speech earlier in the day why he Was ; 
highly respectable ariations on a 4«q;: aati ha , dious, but ft not playing any American music al- 
Theme by Haydn. | Sibelius; staat . viaietogs Episode mendous he other three are tre- though he admired some of it greatly. 
Contrary to much that has been writ- from Lenau’s “Faust (Mephisto fi His reason rested upon two pointes} 


ten about them, the Symphonies of , eae The Playing of the orchestra was , ' irs ieit j 
Sibelius are not so much descriptions Waltz), and Brahms Variations on a ‘ransplendent throughout the after- wes sa i he ‘ rm Maa abies 
of Finnish landscapes as reveations of Theme by Haydn. noon. we S "more important how than what he} 

~ oe conducted; the other, that Mr. Stock | 


throughout the concert. 


From threatened oblivion Francesco 
Malipiero has rescued five little pieces ee ‘ | 
by a composer who once was lord of middle west "rn cities, Serge Kous- | 
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‘and the clapping 









The high-water mark of the evening’s 
cctivities undoubtedly was the playing of 
‘some of the music from Ravel’s ballet, 
“Daphnis et Chloe.” In this the partic- | 

| ~— _tular. excellence of the woodwind section 
| The Ravel and Tschaikowsky pleces | .¢ the Boston orchestra was made man. 
were the ones in which Mr. Kousse- ifest in superlative degree. In brilliance & | : 
_vitzky showed the points that make jot tone and execution, in imaginativeness 4 

people tafk about him. He iS an €X- \of style, Mr. Koussevitzky has apparent- By 
citing person, a disciplinarian and a ly worked a miracle of art in his mould- | 
) ‘ver at the same time, and when he ing of this division—and, indeed, of the 
poi usic like that of Ravel other divisions of his organization. There 
| Sree ;, he fairly made itjare more subtlety, larger contrasts, 

a oe eny: , eek he |jgreater technical difficulties in Ravel’s 

tingle. You had a fecling as 4 en .|composition than in any other in Mr. 

were continually plunging ig eu a Koussevitzky’s scheme of art, and these 
the surface of the music, tearing UP @ | Jolities made it possible to gauge the 
| theme by its roots, and brandishing it virtyosity of the visiting orchestra with 
triumphantly to your view. something like accuracy. The tonal 

No traditionalist he, but a dynamic peaguty of the string section was ravish- 
leader who believes that the way to ing to hear and there can be given noth- s 
| present music is to play it up for ail ing but praise for the certainty of its % ps 

ap and if he gives a tweak to attack and the clean-cut brilliancy of its § | 

it is worth, an ve co much \execution. | . 

} your nerves in the operation, so n eal ' ; " ve 4 

the better. You at least know he ‘s Serge Prokofiev's classic symp ony did § 
t th At the same time, he is per- /not prove to be the’ novelty which the 
there. ane In at least conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 

fectly balanced and pect ® 1 was(|chestra probably believed it would be to & 

mee een Of his. program as Ingea|Chicago. The composer himself had con- | 
able to hear, distortion had no Pp act ‘ducted the work here six or seven years | 
in his scheme, though emphasis, and) ogo. Nor is it a highly important con- | 
sometimes unexpected emphasis, did) tyipytion to the repertory. Prokofiev is | 
most decidedly. He is a musical €X-| more stimulating when he is bizarre than 
hilarator. | when he endeavors ot lead the way back 

tives of the epileptic school cf direction # F 

BOSTON TO CHICAGO bring about theirs, with fire and fury, #% © 

ne eed but with pure artistic worth and real 

musical poetry and charm. Yet the con. 

The Symphony Orchestra and Mr. Kous- inte tod a ant Sane, op ind 

. : j- tra made it clear that the sense of drama 

aeyrsky Carry an overretre mony is strong within him and that at certain 

ence, Despite Operatic “Opposition” ,,oments he is not afraid to show his 

Chaikovsky and Ravel, Even Prokoviev, emotions in his actions and in his face. 

T There was good drama—even theater, 
si if you will—in at least two of the pieces 
a: upon the grogram. Chaikovsky’s Fourth 
Tose Boston Symphony Orchestra and Symphony gave both conductor and or: 


tra here 
and his magnificent orches 

make a habit of playing all the Amer- 
jean music worth hearing. 






eae ee eee eee 


Serge Koussevitzky, its conductor, onestra generous opportunities to show 
had every reason to be gratifiedine sturt of which—emotionally speaking 
the triumph which they won 1N__they are made. Certainly they rose 0 
Orchestra Hali, Chicago, last evening. them. The Russian composer himself, 
In spite of the fact that the Chicago Civic obsessed as he was with fate and other 
Opera Company opened its activities for theatric possibilities in program music, 
the season at the same time, the hall WaS aoyjq not have asked for rreater fervit: 
filled from floor to ceiling and many peo- ity of intereretation than that which 
ple who came with money in their hands yy, oussevitzky presented him. | 
wherewith to purchase seats had to be geemed that the conductor was unable 
turned away. to resist the temptation to make the 

But the larger success that has as its pjizzicato scherzo a tour de force by per 
outward symbol the crying of “Bravo” forming it at a quicker tempo than any 
of innumerable handsother orchestra ever performed it beforé 
and the stirred look upon many face“ This circumstance did not appear to hav? 
was given to the organization, too. Theréany perturbing effect upon the musicians 
can be no doubt that Mr. Koussevitzky who, indeed, made a marvelous job o 
moved the town as not many visiting Or-the interpretation, but the result fro! 
ichestras have moved it. He brought aboutthe musical point of view left somethiti 
his sensation, not as some representa-to be desired. 
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Mozart. He is probably a classicist 


‘at heart,even if he is a moderfist by edu- 
Satine and such a work as the Scythian 


Suite does more credit to his ingenuity 


‘than the pleasant trifle which the Bos- 


ton organization offered to the town. It 
will be by Chaikovsky and Ravel that 
Mr. Koussevitzky and his remarkable or- 


chestra will be 


Chicag6, Nov. 4. 


| 


'astic in praise of Mr. Koussevitzky and | 


| 
| 


' 


| 


| 


remembered here—and 


they will long be rememberd. 
FEeLIx BOROWSKI 
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NOTES and LINES 


~ By PHILIP HALE 
/ 


‘am 


, 7. ’ Sm. 
He 77” og f ' (Ay ) 


PRAISE FROM CHICAGO 
The Boston Symphony orchestra met. 


with great success on its recent trip. The | 


public and the press of Chicago—and 
| Chicago has had for many years an or- | 


chestra of the first rank—were enthusi- | the twenties, it is because these men are 


a veritable elixir of youth, beside which | 
I would not trade a million doses of 
| Ponce de Leon’s compound! 
Mr. Stinson, in the Chicago Journal, | 


said that Mr. Koussevitzky on occasion | 


the players. 


is “on easy terms with greatness.” 

Mr. Goldberg of the Herald Examiner 
referring to Ravel's “Daphne and 
Chloe” as the “high light” of the eve- 
ning: “In its shifting colors and extraor- 
dinary blending of timbres it came near 
to being a miracle of orchestra! play- 
ing.” 

Mr. Moore of the Tribune about Mr. 


} 
| 


_Koussevitaky: “A disciplinarian and ao 


driver at the same time. No tra- 


ditionalist he, but a dynamic leader. 


| 
| 


Sent music is to play it up for all it is. 


| 
| 


nerves in the operation, so much the. 


who believes that the way to pre- 


worth, and if he gives a tweak to your 


The review by Herman Devries (Chi-. 
cago American) is worthy of ' moke fae 


tended quotation: PRN 8 
_ “What’s the use of trying to tell ‘any- 


body about what happened in: Orchestra 
hall last nignt! Veteran of the concert 


halls, I confess without fear of being 
accused of either hysteria or neurotic 
complex that I experienced one of the 
most legitimate, profound, ecstatic thrills 
of my whole lifetime, an emotion shared 
with equal spontaneity and gratitude b 

an audience composed of the cognoscenti 
of Chicago, the cosmopolitan chosen, 


who have learned their lesson of art in 
| every world school. 


“Serge Koussevitzky and the Bosto 


| Symphony orchestra make me regret 


that one has so often used supérlatives, 
for now whai. is there left to say. Apolo- 


| getically, I offer the words magnificent, 


sublime, but I assure this glorious or- 
ehestra. and its extraordinary master 
that the words stick in the typewriter. 


They are not good enough for these 


demi-gods, 
“If cne writes with the hot blood of 


The first 


part of the program was in truth so 


marvelous that when intermission came 
no one had anything left to give. The 
audience was bled dry of emotion and 
nerves and ecstasy. A reading of Ravel's 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ that would take 
columns to describe in its. essence and 
the reaction upon its hearers—a color 
screen of gorgeous, heavenly blended 
hues and contrasts, of never-heard. so- 
norities, of fascinating harmony, of light 
and shade, that held one breathless... The 
very silence of the audience was oppres- 
Sive, a silence of rapt emotion, a$ though 
each human soul had forgotten the pres- 
ence of its neighbor, and the ego were 
lost in this exhibition of matchless poetic 
beauty. ... 

“After the intermission we had the 
Tchaikovsky Symphony in F minor, and 

am sure no one has ever heard it 
played like that before, with such pas- 
sion, fire and superb.virtuosity, such un- 


better. You at least know he is there, | Meard of technical finish. Each mem- 


At the same time, he is perfectly bal-— 


In at least as much) 
cf his program as I was able to Lear. | 


| 


| 


anced and sane. 


distortion had no place in his 


ber of that orchestra is a great artist 
in his own right. It is indeed good to 
live in this America of ours. . There is 
nothing like another such organization 
the world over. The audience did not 


scheme, disperse after the concert, but stood 


though emphasis, and sometimes unex- | around an eternity, talking. They will 
| pected emphasis, did most decidedly. He | talk a long time before they get through 


is a musical exhilarator.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld of the News: 
“He (Mr. Koussevitzky) has put some 


|Slav temperamental dynamics into their 
playing which they did not possess be- 


fore, and he has kept intact their re- 


Nnement of tone and their great tech- 
nical finish.” 


| 


' 
; 
| 
| 
} 
i 
j 
} 


| 
| 


relating what happened on the evening 
of Nov. 3, 1927, in Orchestra hall.” 


Although the Chicago opera season 
opened on the night of the Boston 
‘Symphony orchestra’s concert, Orches- | 
This 


tra hall was filled to its capacity. 
was the first visit of the orchestra to 
Chicago in 12 years; the first appear- 
ance of Mr. Koussevitzky in that city. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Sixth Programme 
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Visions in Chicago FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 18, at 2.30 o'clock 


A New Notion About Orchestral 
Interchanges 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 19, at 8.15 o'clock 


POPTUPTTEE DOCU 


()N a Tuesday and a Thursday 
we heard two famous orches-° 
tras, the New York Philharmonic 
and the Boston Symphony. Mag- 
nificent organizations both, and 
under celebrated conductors, It 
keyed us. up. Then when we 
heard our own orchestra on Iri- 
day, our ears told us that we, 
too, have an orchestra and a con- 
ductor to rank with any. Wach 
of the three is an organization of 
distinctive quality and each con- 
ductor a man of special powers. 
Money, of course, governs all 
things; and journeys so far from 
home are expensive. But could 
not some practical scheme be 
worked out whereby these orches- 
tras could visit us at least once 
every year? Some form of ex- 
change whereby Boston gave our 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts one week while 
Chicago gave theirs? Probably 
Utopian. -But would it not be of 
immense benefit to all concerned, 
audiences and players? [Karleton 
Hackett in the Evening Post 


Mozart , Symphony in E-flat majur (Koechel No. 543) 


I. Adagio; Allegro. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto; Trio. 
IV. Finale; Allegro. 


PUCCCUULURUGUGETAEEEAAEERED GG DOOREEEE 


Martinu “La Bagarre” (“The Tumult’’), Allegro 
for Orchestra 


(First Performance) 
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. Three Jewish Poems 


a. Dance. 
b. Rite. 
c. Funeral Procession. 


Strauss “Don Juan,” Tone-poem, Op. 20 
(after Lenau) 
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There will be an intermission after Martini’s “La Bagarre”’ 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such pl 
it being understood that a low 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 18, at 2.30 o'clock 


Visions in Chicago 


A New Notion About Orchestral SATURDAY EVENING NOVEMBER 19, at 8.15 o'clock 
Interchanges 

( )N a ‘Tuesday and a Thursday 
we heard two famous orches- 
lras, the New York Philharmonic 
and the Boston Symphony. Mae- 
nificent organizations both, and 
under celebrated conductors. It 
keved us up. Then when we 
heard our own orchestra on Iri- 


PEUTERTACEVIELEEDUTESTUCTEEETET EEE 


Mozart ' Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 


I. Adagio; Allegro. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto; Trio. 
IV. Finale; Allegro. 


day, our ears told us that we, 
Loo, have iit) orchestra and a CONn- 
ductor to rank with any. Mach 


Ol the three is an Organization of 


-— — / 3 
distinctive qualitv and each con- : 4 Martinu ag Bagarre”’ (“The Tumult iF Allegro 
ductor a man of special powers. for Orchestra 


iii MPbPbbbbebebeeLLLLLLLLLLLLILLLiLititiiiiti titi tii tii init iti Tati iy 


iti 


Money, of course. foverns al] 
things, and journeys so far from =; : (First Performance) 
home are eXpPensive. But could 
not some _ practical scheme he 
worked OUT whereby these orches.- 





tras could visit us at least once 
every year? Some form of ex. =! : Three Jewish Poems 
change whereby Foston Rave our = ; 
alternoon and saturday = { a. Dance. 
concerts one week While = | b. Rite. 
fave theirs? Probably =! . c. Funeral Procession. 
hut would it not be of =! 
MMe nse benefit LO all concerned. = | 


vudiences and players? [Karleton 2} ) Strauss ‘Don Juan,” Tone-poem, Op. 20 
Hackett it) he .Vvenine -OS = 
t | ning Post = | (after Lenau) 
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There will be an intermission after Martinu’s “La Bagarre”’ 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may 


worn, 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


Steen 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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q VEEL "There was a reduced orchestra im the® 
4 ‘spring section, refreshing to the ear, 
: for nothing is more intolerable than a. 
: performance by an orchestra that Mo- 


gart “might employ if he was now. 


| living.” The performance of yesterday is | 
| comparable to that of Beethoven’s First 
ee, sesaggg re by me ee seg | 

'zky at the Beethoven festiva as 
Herald Fo 1499 102-7, | arch. 
ahs The word “Bagarre” as used by Mar- 


New Work by Mart tinu for the title of his Allegro is best . 
| explained by the argument which he 


Receives Unusually prepared for his music. He seeks to. 
/portray movement, dash, the enthusi- | 


‘ asm of a crowd, a surging mass as at 
Warm Welcome the landing of Lindbergh at Bourget or 
at a football game; chaos ruled by ten- 

sion, joy, wonder; chaos governed by 


STR AUSS’S DON JU AN?’ a common feeling that is moulded into 


powerful, irresistible force. 

IS ALSO RENDERED Without any desire. to be descriptive 
in tones, Martinu gives this idea of a 
great multitude in tumultuous move- 
‘ment. It is said that this Czecko-Slo- 

By PHILIP HALE ivakian composer, having studied first 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra j With Suk at Prague, underwent in turn 


re é the influence of Stravinsky, Debussy, 
gave the sixth concert of its 47th sea- | the Impressionists; that drawn toward 


son yesterday afternoon in Symphony | the French school, he went. to Paris for 
hall. Mr. Koussevitzky conducted. The |further study with Poa ote uy now 
yrogram was ¢ ~ art. Gvm- | lives there purposing to base his music 
hs Ss as follows: Mozart, Sym-| on the traditions ,of Smetana and 


phony in E flat major; Martinu, “La | Dvorak as these traditions have been 


Bagarre” (The Tumult), Allegro for gr-| modified and enriched by today's ten- 
chestra (first performance): Bloch, | dencies toward thought and expression. , 
Three Jewish Poems (Dance, Rite, Fun-| Surely there 1s no dominating influ- 
eral procession); Strauss, Tone-poem| &2ce to be noted in “La Bagarre.” Mar- 
“Don Juan.” | tinu speaks fcr himself. He does not 
It amuses certain English critics to) search after strange harmonies, he does | 
speculate concerning the musical activ-| 20+ shun the orthodox tonalities. When 
ty of Mozart if he had lived till the| Be, uses dissonances, it is because MNy 
time of Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony enter unavoidably into his scheme; he 
te o Harininds aenatiaanenh  thka Y-| uses them sparingly to gain desired and 
is a harmless amusement, this won-} , 
dering wt ae) Mitek “si See eee necessary effects. The motives are all 
ering whether Bizet would have sur-; la 
ia iad, alee Sti bien O 1 *~' for the main purpose: to give the iIm- 
passed his “Carmen,” Debussy equalled | 
his “Pelles hom wae} coe pression of a great crowd, turbulent in 
lis “‘Pelleas and Melisande”’; whether! excitement and joy, rushing against all 
Schubert would have acquired intensity, hata les and maahits throug! the 
passion and needed conciseness in the| trie “Baparre” in excitin te 9 
greater forms of sym ie 2 gaan ak | This “Bagarre” in exciting; the hearer 
be pes ae hice dibe Phage sence tp geen vast The! is one of the mighty mass and, breath- 
conjecturing critics doubt whether Mo-! } ic . iti 
: vlan ear a ess, is borne along, exulting. It is 
zart could have written an “Eroica” or’ fresh. virile music, the ecstatic expres- 
a work of similar nobility. We know. sion of strength, power dominance: 
that Beethoven could not have written Seldom has an unfamiliar composi- 
Mozart’s three chief symphonies, it was, tion, one by an unknown composer, 
bow in or nature; nor was it proba-| been so enthusiastically welcomed in 
“Brojes F 18 he foxes to write an| Symphony hall. Music and perform- 
' : : et us be thankful for the; ance were Inspiring. 
a as we are for Aeschylus and| As Mozart's symphony was shrewdly 
| Op r0cles. The serenity of Mozart, his associated with this tempestuous “La 
fren egy: sense of proportion, and his Bagarre” in the first half of the con- 
: eeling for pure beauty of thought and cert,so the Poems of Bloch were joined 
| €XpI ession are Sophoclean; while Beet-/ with “Don Juan.” Thus there were 
ho en could reach the Aeschylean| striking contrasts. The Poems are 
heights, charged with the soul of the Jews of 
The performance of the E flat sym-| the Old Testament; as revealed in the 
‘phony yesterday was Mozartean with/ psalms and by_the prophets; in_ the 
|all that the word implies: pure beauty, despair of the Preacher at Jerusalem; 
constant euphony, supreme technical | in the savagery of the historical books; 
art in the service of loveliness. Mr, |in the eroticism of the Song of Songs. 
Koussevitzky, appreciating these quali- | Take the “Dance” for example; here 
ties, let Mozart speak to us, the Mo- wildness is mingled with a sensuousness 
‘zart of 1788, not the possible Mozart | that is of the Orient, not the west. The 
of 1803-4, the year of the “Eroica.” | Poems, as a whole, might be revised |! 
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to their advantage; they might well be! The oldest frequenter could remember 
shortened; they might be more com-/him played in no other way. 

pact, especially in the case of the first} The § practiced Dr. Muck accepted 
and the third, for there is often the this tradition; the intelligent Mr. 
thought that the composer has said|yonteux hardly questioned it. By 
his say; but no, the dance is resumed,|, gypblimated virtuosity—they seemed 


or the piercing cries of lamentation ] a 
ne ' to believe—they might release 
are heard again till the mourners stop thus semi-suffocated by num- 


“¥ ; «. | music 
oa wailing only from sheer exhaus bers. Lightness of tone, fleetness of 


A brilliant interpretation of “Don |stroke, a consummate plasticity, should 
Juan” with the love song for the oboe | be the means. So it was that audience 
charmingly played by Mr. Gillet brought | after audience descried only partially the 
the end. 'wind-parts in a Symphony by Mozart. 


—— ee 


The concert will be repeated tonight; By sheer preponderance the strings cov- 
the orchestra will be away next week; ered them. Final rondos, assiduously re- 
phe next concerts will be on Dec. 2 hearsed, might become tours de force of 
ae fleetness, but the whole Symphony 
4 moved with a heavier foot than the com- 
MOZART MIRRORED poser intended; while modulations flat- 
} tened and quick turns slowed under in- 
8 strumental weight. It was as though 
UNAGEING STRAUSS Mozart, man and musician, had put on 

j superfluous flesh. 
MARTINU DISCOVERED Yesterday afternoon Mr. IXoussevitzky 
changed all this, simply, directly, without 
a fuss or a feather. He began the con- 
Trane. Yow. 10, iq 2" wert with the Symphony in oat os - 
Mozart’s final years. To play it, he 
jpumed NOVELTY, TWO STANDARD seated close about him no more than 
PIECES forty-odd players—wood-winds, horns, 
emma trumpets, kettle-drums according to 
: Mozart’s prescription, a balancing, not a 
A Diminished Orchestra and Mozart as clouding quantum of mines. onde 
—* ” to many a wiseacre suc an orchestra 
oh tnd Say gure. Artes Forty carried to every corner, high or Jow, in 


Years — Mr. Bloch’s Semitic Sauces — gymphony Hall; carried more clearly 
Out of Czechoslovakia an Exciting Piece than ever before in a Symphony of Mo- 


ae ” zart. The remotest listener heard every 
Tumult, Lindbergh and an Un- shading, every euphony of the’ wood- 
known Composer winds: missed not a figure in the 
eee strings: felt the tang of every modclula- 


tion, perceived the curve of every 
PPh , M “ 
HOSE that know Mr. Kousse- arabesque. The flute, the clarinets, the 
vitzky personally report him ag baSsoons sounded in sings ad baby ng 
¢ » tr sts he no  %ccasion 
Simple-minded. Possibly o and the trumpets hac on ¢ 
this simplici ised : an edge through a mass of strings. ‘Those 
of view te ty Spring the clear- strings could not thicken the contours, 
oe of view, the directness of purpose, hamper the turns, retard the pace. To 
often praisi im ji ‘for ej fap te | w "pa 
Deere non | otha adeno ge pee weight succeeded an airy Nenrnees: to 
, . « or t ‘Ee 4 4 e a - > . ~orc fe d b SS 
Of music, he lets no v “pete a piece pody fineness of texture; to cloudiness 
ate 2 Vell OF =Custom, transparency. Supple to every patterning, 
Precedent, tradition, obscure it; while he at ‘4 under every pace, sensitive to 
rig not at all to the proddings of what ried regi went the music 
8 loftily called authority 3 eee eee ey | cy ei 
hends and cate | a0) 2 peer Rog “aggre As in a mirror of sound, the listener 
clearest possible hare Riig os Wijahcic» ‘ooked upon Mozart and knew him ce 
" ~ oe + , ‘a » ~] . = . > - ‘ or men P 
his means accordingly, caring not a pin himselt. wae ere ‘a — pede a8 
Whether decades have blessed them or each period, ncn hs pagent ico i seni 
Whether they are ne under a super-sensitive modell é 
» hew to the i sa ie sic 
hour. Custom at the orn te there and everywhere flowed the musical 
’ * ’ , =o X : = e @ - € ~ 
Concerts long ordained that the hind thought, the musical mood, is limpid ri 
Phonies of- Mozart should be played py the day. An apt modulation tingled unti 
as full an orchestra as the score sie: the felicity of the succeeding buono es 
mitted. In pairs the wood-winds horne engaged the delighted ear. How fecun 
and trumpets must go: but the strings and fresh this Mozart in workmanship, 
Should be as numerous as they were for how choice and apt of means! How per- 
music of Beethoven or Brahms Other- suasive, besides, in the development of 
Wise—it was said—Mozart would not the matter,,the deepening or the lighten- | 
Sound through the long tunnel of Sym- ing of the sentiment! What hiya 
Phony Hall. Besides, it was the custom, 2nd gentle glow! Through the first | 


movement, through the succeeding An-! he returns to the sf that he 
private ri el h Zs ne 
dante, through the finale, went a music’ had upreared into tribal moe Ripe 






of playing light, of soft airs, of quick or sentiment colors the solace, 


» * 


subdued fires sublimated into tones, Only first poem, “Dance,” diffuses rhythm aaa: 


in the Minuet, for re-assurance, did it) color exoticall ; out : til: 
touch the earth. Reducing and balancing) languorous sensation. ‘The second: "ant 
his orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky did more quickens and sharpens si.nilar ‘impres- 
than disclose the endless felicity of Mo- sion. In both the mood is sensual, the 
zart in his processes, he restored his mu- means pungent. Too oftén heard’ th 

sic to a supersensibility, to the loveliness peraome insistent, cloying: while reaindas 
that is sound mastered by a spirit for poes sluggish and dull. Rétwean whiten. 
the while, and may be quite unconscous- the Jistener may recall, with a certain 
ly, possessed. Thus far in his term the pleasure, that recent Concerto Grosin is 
conductor has not excelled this feat of which Mr. Bloch for once foreswore his 


limpid fineness. And how simple and di- racial and ima 
: ; | é ginative Semitism. Such 
rect—granted the means—it seemed. ‘acrid sauce upon musical matter nae 


Out of repertory came two “standard, Mot be served too often and keep its 
pieces,’’ renewed from the season before the sting. No longer, though Mr. Kousse: 
last. For the twenty-fifth time Strauss’s| “!¢2ky spares not pains, does it goad the 
tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,” traversed “these | Orchestra. Ua). 

concerts”; for the twenty fifth time pre- _ The audience heaped applause upon the 
vailed also upon most within hearing. | .,.,) number of the da he b 
The piece is nearly forty years old. BY! wquse it is now pinned to. the cherluan 
1889, it was making the German round; Lindbergh; perhaps because the music as 
as early as 1891, Nikisch had set it be- music genuinely stirred it; more probably 
fore Bostonian ears. Not one of his SUC-| from both impulses blended. Yet as ‘Tu- 
cessors, except Dr. Muck, ever put it bY mult: Allegro for Orchestr * Mr. Ma 
for long; thrice in four seasons Mr. Kous- tinu, out of Chechomiawaiian vr A ef 
sevitzky has played it. Neither the years, signed his piece in the spring of 1926, a 
fashions, nor familiarity, much stale it. year before the flying colonel was born 
The blood may not now spring to the into the sunlight of publicity. Fortunat 
temples when the lowing measures of —and quick to opport nit i ¥ 
the beginning evoke the atmosphere and heeded composer pete Be ATP, ee ae 
outfling the hero; when the insurgent radiance and re it he me oe Tenecren 
horns thrust him back into the sensual or no Tindher h. the Aa Wi Lindberer 
turmoil. The voluptuous love-music may and lneatnneice, ryt Sn. Argues hae 
be now a sensation remembered rather proves a ahead f sel Whee ageay 
than anticipated; the dissonance of the two salient RS ttn, aa re gre TaRe 
end may no longer pierce expectation ang incisively: contiase: elma emery pelts 
a te ape Few, however, hear “Don keep them in changeful and incessant in- 
uan as a MUBIC become obvious and terplay; spur them with rh h . 
hackneyed, still less as a music out- Pichiy ied ths 


, them with chords: savor th ra 
moded and receding. To this day heats) with atonality and other  modernienen 
of creation warm it; plenteous and vital 


utilize vari 
flows the musical matter; the delineative palette; blage aut che olinnaanae 
scheme lays hold upon the imagination,| deed is done. So much for the ‘‘Allegro 
bidding it keep pace: the mating of means} for Orchestra,’’ well worth the playing and 
to ends could hardly be more complete. the hearing as music written in no 
In “Don Juan” Strauss begins his music 


on at travail under a smoky lamp, but in fire 
of characterization and projection—with] of creative impulse out of abundance 
a masterpiece. Perhaps through the | 


within. 

cycle of tone-poems he never excelled it. Of “Tumult”’—to quote the title again 
abaie seneration now hears and em-|—a single hearing leaves the listener less 
4. py It. i erhaps there will be a third persuaded. As in duty bound, he strains 
Ma bn ae Is it time, though he still the eye and ear of imagination to desery 
ha mana’ in Vienna, to salute Strauss the tense and surging crowd, to follow 

ae ra ial DARE i its fitful moods, to share its enthusiasms 
listener eR Shag het iy dey on xh Poems” the and depressions, to feel it en masse un- 

‘Y may not be as sure. Dr. Muck der a single possession, to split with it 
produced them in 1917; Mr. Koussevitzky into the obsession of the moment. There 
revived them in April of last year. He are excitements in such, tonal illusion. 
need not have shelved them for another Strauss, for example, has written them, 
decade; but they hardly bear repetition large and lasting, into “Don Juan” of 
So speedily. The third, “Cortézge Funéore | this very concert. Not so surely do they 











Smites the ear with clango s of barhbari>| emerge from “La Bagarre’’ of Mr. Mar- 


mourning, pierces it with fierce lament. tinu. In itself, however, he has made an 
israel shall cry to its God and naught as; exciting piece of music, which is quite 
suage it—no, not even the melody that)enough for one afternoon and a com- 
Mr. Bloch proffers as consolation. In it! poser till yesterday unknown. H. T, P, 
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oe OES ve oor tapiene® “oT : e’’ worth. erform- ; yponny . Ve r-7} = 
| on : . auynt ea, ga odiatély ap el : le $3 eu | For beginning to a programme that 
| ) iecart’s beautiful symphony was to q . i DSae _afterward lacked suitable contrast, MiN\ 
. 2 OZ 'g sensibilities gratul- | : | | Koussevitsky had, placed Mozart’s Syms. 


| ae hearer A phony in I flat major, and- following 
: : 0 one | : ’- “La Bagarre’’ came Bloch’s three Jew-: 
SYMPHONY CONCERT va ~ + cloner oul Soy the atthe ’ ish’ Poéms, and the “Hon Juan’’ of 
149 of ae° oe Mr Koussevit- Righard Strauss. Reducing by half the 

Sliche ——_Rovr 14. +}| orchestral repertory. J ; Pat Ga I Bs : 
| ok who seems to shun the major | | crchestra’s strings, Mr. Koussévitsky 
toe Ba arre”’ Gets First Bays ) did the greater service to Mozart's deli- 
| , ° cate tonal scheme, while throughout 


| works of Mozart, had let it remain on | 
Public Performance 


‘the library shelves too long. His in-| 
{terpretation, now at last disclosed, is | 
| careful, and, for him, rather colorless. | 


The minuet fared better at his hands. | 


Diminished Orchestra Gives Mozart's 
E Flat Major Symphony | 


| 
Mr Koussevitzky agaitr chose a/| 
varied program for yesterday’s Sym- 
phony concert. What listener can 
Getect any imaginative kinship or any 
appropriateness of contrast between | 


Mozar’s E flat major Symphony, | 
Martinu’s ‘‘La  SBagarre,’’ Bloch’s | 
“Three Jewish Poems” and Richard | 
Strauss’ ‘‘Don Juan’’? Martinu's piece 
was played for the first time in pub- 
lic. For the Mozart symphony Mr 
Koussevitzky tried the experiment of | 
diminishing the orchestra to the num- | 
bers customary in the composer's day. | 
The audience applauded both Mozart 
and Martinu with unusual warmth, 
was polite to Bloch and chilly to! 
Strauss. | 

“La Bagarre’’ is ‘‘dedicated to the | 
memory of Lingbergh landing at | 


a te ee ae ee ee 


Bourget.’” The composer, a Czech | 
living in Paris, a pupil of Roussel, | 
has sought to suggest rather than to | 
cescribe the atmosphere of such a} 
crowd as will fill the Stadium this | 
afternoon. The program book trans- | 
lated the word ‘‘Bagarre’’ aS | 
~Tumult.”’ ‘“‘Rumpus"’ would perhaps | 
better suggest the vulgarity of the! 
French term, which means both nolse | 
and the conduct of the noisemakers. | 
Martinu was born in 1890, studied | 
under Suk, absorbed the spirit of the | 
Czechish composers, Smetana. and | 
Dvorak, then learned the technique | 
of the Parisian modernists. “La | 
Bagarre’’ jis apparently the first of. 
his works to be played in publile, ! 
though he is now 37. | 


Audience Pleased 

The audience yesterday was seem- 
ingly pleased to hear a modern piece || 
Which was, after all, not modern. || 
Martinu merely repeats polyphonically || 
for full orchestras an insignfivant | 
theme, lacking incisiveness and pun- | 
gency, and with a curiously pallid! 
harmonic background. There is a lot! 
of noise, simple, rather childish noise, | 
without the dramatic evocative nower 
of Stravinsky or Honegger. It was! 
hard to see why Mr Koussevitzky' 


The slow movement, though for once, 
|the pace was not unduly retarded, has | 
1a grace which partly eluded him. First | 
‘movement and finale alike suffered 


from frequent distortions of orchestral 
balance. Some forte passages sounded 
like solos for brass and kettle drums, 


the strings being inaudible. Only in| 
soft passages, where Mozart usually | 
'writes for strings and woodwind only, | 


was the euphony preserved. 


It is an excellent idea to play such 
music as this with the number of per- | 
formers for whom it was written, 


though the effect would be better in a 


‘smaller concert room than Symphony 
Hall. But Mr Koussevitzky’s constant : 
'failure to keep the brass players suffi- 
‘ciently repressed is a defect well-nigh 
‘fatal in Mozart. Further experimenf 


may show him the better way with 
Mozart. About the symphony itself one 
can only ask whether in the world 
there is anything more beautiful, more 
perfect. 
“Three Jewish Poems” 

Bloch’s ‘“‘Three Jewish Poems” 


| sounded yesterday less original and 


less powerful than they did in 1917 at 
the first performance here. There are 
still eloquent passages, but one wearies 
of the peculiar acrid harmonies and 
tone color. Nor is the Hebraism of 
the music obvious, despite the title. 
One can imagine Richard Strauss 
looking at the score of his ‘‘Don Juan” 
now in his old age and saying as 


i Swift once did of “A Tale of a Tub,” 


“What a genius I had when I wrote 
that’’! Compare the two superb themes 
for brass in ‘‘Don Juan,’’ which he 
wrote at 23, with those of the music of 


|his 50s and 60s, as in the ‘Alpine 
| Symphony.’’, | 


The present Strauss can do every- 


|| thing except write melodies with power 
|} and originality. His career has been 


like that of Kipling, with world wide 


cay of the creative imagination for 
which master craftsmanship cannot 
atone. Yesterday’s performance was 
a brilliant one, though occasionally 
turgid. Mr Koussevitzky succeeds best 
with the romantic love episodes. 

The orchestra goes on tour next 
week. No program is yet announced 
for the next pair of concerts, Dec 2 
and 3. P. &8. 


|fame won in youth followed by a de-| 


| 
t 
; 
} 
; 


| 


its course the performance of the sym- 
| S MPHON phony was unfailingly felicitous. And 
: : upon it, too, the: audience lavished ap* 
| ' plause. | 


| Played here no longer ago than April, 
| P i | 1926, Bloch’s Poems hardly merited so 
| } ost dlp. IP aif ee | speedy a repetition. The composer him- 
| ‘| self has expressed a preference for the 


| later (and far more characteristic) 


° ? 66 9 
‘Martinu 5 Tumult | | Psalms and ‘“Schelomo,” and in this 


| | he does not stand alone. | 
| P] d f F; | As for *‘‘Don Juan,”’ for some reason 

: { Mr. .Koussevitsky seems.to fare better 

| aye " Or ITS with the later than with the eanier. 
| Strauss. His ‘‘Domestica,” ‘‘A Herod’s 

| Life’ and “An Alpine Symphony” 


Time cel his ‘fDon Juan” and his 


end Transfiguration,” while his “Till 

Eulenspiegel’ with chronological ap- 

priateness, falls somewhere between. 

fii ; s With “‘Don Juan” he strives mightily 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH — but some essential quality in the mu- 

rae | tg BORE SR . Sic fails to come forth. This Don Juan 

The excitement of spectators at a seems Jess the fiery youth of Lenau’s 

game of football inspired it, and and Strauss’ imaginings than a jaded 
Lindbergh's landing at Le Bourget TCUe attempting to play that part. 


prompted a belated dedication, Such Martinuw’s “La Bagarre’”’ 


are the picturesque circumstances . } 
H fr pP or | 

connected) with “La  Bagarre”’| -,/ ey rst er} . 9 ee 
VY LOwAADe byt our, (A. oo 


(Tumult) by a young Parisianized | Bohuslay Martinu’s Allegro f 

Czech, Bohuslav Martinu, publicly chestra, “La Bagarre,” i Paige 
performed for the first time any-. performance yesterday at the pris, 
where by Mr. Koussevitzky and the Friday afternoon conéert. of the ty 


Boston Symphony Orchestra vester- son by the Boston Symphony Orches 


day afternoon. tra, Serge Koussevitzky conducting, 


: | opiates | ‘in Symphony Hall, Boston. This new 
REDUCED* BAND FOR MOZART composition by the young Czech, 


On actual hearing, however, Mr. | Whose work has not had a hearing 
Martinu’s “Tumult”? proved more mel- in Boston : before, so far as we re- 
odic in character, more orderly in con- call, had the greatest popular suc- 
struction, less dissonant and dynamic-:| ©©&%8 that has been won at these con- 
ally violent than many another mod- | ae 4 yong ist: for a long time. 
ernist piece of less suggestive name, itelte ae 10 parteae aa tenant Ra 
though the ending, brilliantly played | crowd at a football game. Thus Mr. 


yesterday, has an exhiliaratinge rush! t- , ; : 
and speed that for the moment make rar pare oS selection of-a date for 
the title seem not inapplicable. But|/*S /2 roduction was very timely, 


beside the cacaphonous  hurly-burly | Since the Harvard-Yale fame is 
that a Honegger or an Aaron Copland | Played today. The composer himsejf 
might have made of a similar attempt | has had sufficient feeling for public- 
i Martinu’s tumult is surprisingly | ity to dedicate the piece to “the 
ame, precise and circumspect. Mr. 

Koussevitsky conducted the piece with | Scat ira poem ayers. > landing at Le 
evident enthusiasm and the audience | VOUTS&EL, ey ch responds to my. im- 
received it with open arms. Yet had | 48ination. But he assures us too 
not the oblique reference to the intrepid | that the music is not descriptive, He 
“uindbergh something to do with this | also characterizes it variously as a 
exuberant demonstration? ‘rondo and as a “triptych in which 
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Must: Mustn't 


The Art of Horn-Playing as Set Forth 
by an Eminent Practitioner 


you must practice much. Every- 
day. If you don’t, you have no 
embouchure; if you do, you get 
tired before the concert is half over. 
You must study staccato, or else 
it is lost within twenty-four hours. 
But that impairs the legato. You 
must practice legato or you spoil 
the concert. But legato is detri- 
mental to_the stacato. You must 
play long notes if you want a 
steady, full tone. But that makes 
the lips stiff. You must study the 
fortissimo attack, but that spoils 
the piano. You must play a solo 
passage with the utmost tender- 
ness after you worked at a tutti 
fortissimo for forty-five. minutes. 
Like Caruso, you must sing, after 
~ you had to shout like a news- 
paper boy. You play a parade 
and then a concert starting with 
the Overture to Oberon, and if you 
break the first note they tell you 
of that famous horn player 20,000,- 
000 years ago who never did. 
[Bruno Jaenicke, first horn of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in New 
York in the Ensemble News 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, at 2.30 o'clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 3, at 8.15 o'clock 
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This. last factor left some | 
eners dissatisfied. In view of the 
tam notes, they had looked for a 
Mhote tumultuous mob. Yet was not 
he composer wise to exercise this’ 
str int? And does he not thus 


RICHARD BURGIN will conduct this pair of concerts 


Cherubini . ; Overture to “Ali Baba”’ 


, 


‘ove. his musical taste? The 
ious thing would be to employ 


Fie ease! 


eis, gasoline engines and a never- | 
easing battery, But the din of this. 
‘crowd is heard as it were from a‘ 
balloon safely moored-above it. This | 
oes not prévent certain shrieks | 
m coming up sharply to the ears, 
| these are only punctuation | 
is; they do not constitute the 
ion. The clash of tonalities is 


‘not miy descriptive resource. 


Brahms _. - Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio. 
IIT. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


Schreker Prelude to a Drama 
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Liszt ‘“Mazeppa,’’ Symphonic Poem No. 6 
. (after Victor Hugo) 


4 


" 
i 
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| SOLOIST 
: ALBERT SPALDING 


*/ 


Ve * ae, wad 
a L. A. § 
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CEE CETTE eee eee 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
There will be an intermission after the concerto 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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a intermediate ph 
* 


8 repla ) : , by aq i ker tempo : 
that of the first and third.” | 
Fortunately, M. Martinu’s music is 
more lucid than his words appear to 
be in translation. Its success-is by. 
no means entirely due to its topical 
interest. It has definite musical val- 
ues, Its themes are individual and 
easily identified, and its structure is 
lovical.’ Probably the principal rea- 
son for its immediate appeal is that: 
it combines so many styles, retaining | 
presumably the best features of each, 
and so being calculated to please 
hearers of divergent tastes. Thus we 
have the melodiousness of Dvoféak, 
the rhythmic. vigor and variety of | 
Stravinsky and, curiously enough, | 
the repression of Debussy. 
| This. last factor left some. 
listeners dissatisfied. In view of the | 
program notes, they had looked for a 
‘more tumultuous mob. Yet was not 
the composer wise to exercise this 
| restraint? And does he not thus 
prove his musical taste? The 
obvious thing would be to employ 
sirens, gasoline engines and a never- 
ceasing battery. But the din of this 
crowd is heard as it were from a 
balloon safely moored above it. This 
does not prevent certain shrieks 
from coming up sharply to the ears, 
but these are only punctuation 
marks; they do not constitute the 
diction. The clash of tonalities is 
/not the only descriptive resource. 
| The technique is expert, the orches- | 
tration imaginative. The work is not. 
original in the epoch-making sense, 
but it is individual and would repay 
further hearing. é' 
| The other items of the program 
were Mozart's Symphony in E flat 
(K. 543), Bloch’s “Three Jewish 
Poems” and Strauss’s “Don Juan.” 
L. A. §S. 
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Must: Mustn't 


The Art of Horn-Playing as Set Forth 
by an Eminent Practitioner 


You must practice much. Every- 
day. If you don’t, you have no 
embouchure; if you do, you get 
tired before the concert is half over. 
You must study staccato, or else 
it is lost within twenty-four hours. 
But that impairs the legato. You 
must practice legato or you spoil 
the concert. But legato is detri- 
mental to the stacato. You must 
play long notes if you want a 
steady, full tone. But that makes 
the lips stiff. You must study the 
fortissimo attack, put that spoils 
the piano. You must play a solo 
passage with the utmost tender- 
ness after you worked at a tutti 
fortissimo for forty-five minutes. 
Like Caruso, you must sing, after 
you had to shout like a news- 
paper boy. You play a parade 
and then a concert starting with 
the Overture to Oberon, and if you 
break the first note they tell you 
of that famous horn player 20,000.- 
000 years ago who never did. 
[Bruno Jaenicke, first horn of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in New 
York in the Ensemble News 
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Seventh Programme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 33, at 8.15 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN will conduct this pair of concerts 


Cherubini . Overture to “Ali Baba”’ 





Brahms - Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77 
I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 
Schreker - Prelude to a Drama 
Liszt :; . “Mazeppa,’’ Symphonic Poem No. 6 


(after Victor Hugo) 





SOLOIST 
ALBERT SPALDING 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 


seen 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be w 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Chak 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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wT. Sk et seats 


Yesterday “this overture” was loudly 
applauded. Surely out of compliment 
to Mr. Burgin and the players. It is 
not possible that the audience really 
‘enjoyed this foolish, perfunctorily man- 
ufactured music. ' 

Mr. Spalding gave one of the finest 
performances of Brahms’s concerto that 
we have heard for 40 years; certainly 
the finest that we have heard in Bos- 
ton. He humanized this music; he made 
even the first movement tolerable and 
to be endured, by not italicizing. the 
asperities, the crabbedness, the padding, 
the wearisome repetitions. He played 
the lyrical passages as an accom-. 
plished, emotional, interpretative singer | 
would have sung them: not in a lush. 
‘manner; the phrases were charged with 
Italian grace, beauty, feeling. That Mr. 
Spalding has the technic of a violinist 
of the first rank has long been acknowl- 
edged; yesterday this technic served 
music and warm emotion. The dry 
bones of the concerto were clothed in 
flesh; they lived. There was engaging 
tonal quality; eloquent phrasing: direct 
appeal. In this performance Mr. Bur- 
gin stood side by side with Mr. Spalding 







SYMPHONY IN 
~— TTHCONCERT 


Hen holst 192”, 
Mr. Burgin Conducts 4n 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
Absence 


ee a 





CHERUBINI WORK 
OPENS PROGRAM 


PO ee + ow ee ee 


By PHILIP HALE 
As Mr. Koussevitzky, naving returned 


from New York, was Suffering from a 
severe cold, Mr. Burgin conducted the 
Seventh concert of the 
phony Orchestra which took place yes- 
terday afternocn in Symphony hall. The 


program was as foliows: Cherubini. 
Overture to the opera, 
Forty Thieves.” 
certo. Schreker. 


Liszt, Symphonic Poem 


“Ali Baba, or the 
Brahms, Violin Con- | 
Prelude to a Drama. | 
‘“Mazeppa” | 


in support and in interpretation. The 


accompaniment was more than the or- 
Boston Sym- | 


dinary accompaniment: it was an inte- 
gral part of the performance, so much | 
So that the hearing of this accompani- | 
ment alone was a delight. The ensem- 
ble passages were as conspicuous as Mr. 
Gillet’s playing of the lovely melod7 
for oboe at the beginning of the second 


movement, Mr. Spalding was recalled 


—o 
TT 


(after Victor Hugo). 


Every now and then an old overture When Schreker first brought out his 
or Symphony is exhumed. The corpse is 


treated with apparent respect by the | hdhagg ane: 5 i‘ aici in Vienna, he 
conductor and the players. ‘ | 8ave no information concerning any 


i It = ge believe that the over-| drama he had in mind. Later he ane 
ure to “Ali Baba,” which had not been | 
performed here at ¢ nm nounced that the prelude was for his 


Symphony concert | , oe : 
Since 1881, was written by the composer | OW? Opera she Gezeichneten” (The 
Branded) which was not performed 


| again and again. 


Albert Spaulding, 


a “eens 





ip) 
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Ee oe. 
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of the noble overture to ““Anacreon”’:; by | 
be the onan ieclared. prea to, until 1918, four years after the pre- 
| eS | raries: | : fir , 
by the composer of the requiem mass ix, tude was apes heard. For concert purs 
Het oe Cherubini himself thought | Poses this prelude is only music with- 
ie OF his opera; he did not leave Ver-| out a Program, “absolute” music, al- 
in hee pel cc Gas at ee ae though analysts of recent years have 
“yg ot, Bee’ > O IS acid | 
Jests about it. The overture, written in | gg how this and that page refers 
a light manner and with janizary effects. | sald of Bon (be opera. It has been 
is not comparable with many of Auber’s| that it te chreker’s music in general 
GCelightful works In this field; it is no! ae er cone. ae Wagner, Pue- 
be stat ae ine inferior overtures of | tang - that “sreaeis bbe at the cee 
| a | 1m. ye ; € basis 
pete. 2 Berliner ucal way; ag the | pera Poses ou Wed Othery nemiee and 
‘ STs "110Z 4 rom | : é , : ers iin e in- 
mg) pe jhat though it failed in Paris, | browne and Dene Ps po cited 
| se € Berliners. , Was noted | rere | Y. 1 this Prelude 
ip the city of eiss-bier that the King | Wann ti ach wets eats find ae of 
at the dress rehearsal | ..¥? ’ O tind any rem- 
the fall of the fina] | Niscences of Debussy—the more’s the 
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though it was his habit to| Pity. Nor do we find sensuousness in 
leave the opera house on the stroke of | the main theme, which is now said to 
ne, 


typify the love of Alviano for Carlotta, 





This theme is a cheap one in its line 
and in its obviousness. Schreker 
evidently thinks that in brute orchestral 
force there is dramatic strength. One 
wearies soon of the unmeaning din, 
Mdisng Pandy hak dynamic contrasts, 
Oo Sudden vision 

ve 7 _ emotion. i oie orm 

ood old “Mazeppa”’! It is as bom- 
bastic in certain passages as Victor 
Hugo’s poem, which inspired it; but the 
bombast of Liszt is more entertaining, 
| yes, more impressive than the bombast 
of Schreker. This tone poem should 
be played for a film, with the Mazeppa 
& woman as fair to see as Adah Isaacs 
Menken in the old play. Much of it is 
true cinema music, but as a program 
composition it brings out the wild ride, 
the Cossack, who for love of the Prin- 
aes "huskenas was bound by her 

IsSsy Nusband to the fier 
my ery, untamed 

Mr. Burgin conducted throughout the 
concert with musical understanding, 
aramatic and poetic comprehension (ag 
the composition in turn demanded), 
with a taste that was never chilling to 
emotion, with natural, not occasional’ 
authority. He richly deserved the tribe 
ute paid him by the audience and hig 
colleagues in the orchestra. 

The concert will be repeated tonight, 
The program of next weck: Carpenter 
“Adyentures in a Perambulator” an 
“Skyscrapers” (the latter for the first 
time 1n Boston); Beethoven, Symphony, 


BURGIN CONDUCTS — 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
% Redes 


———}Nee, 3. (924, 
Albert Spalding Soloist in: 


Brahms Concerto 


Violinist's Superh Playing Proves 
Him an Artist 


| 
| 
| 


Richard Burgin, concert master of 
‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra. con- 
ducted yesterday’s Symphony concert, 
and will also conduct tonight. The 
management has given no explanation 
of Mr Koussevitzky’s absence. That 
he is not ill seems clear from the fact 
that notice that Mr Burgin would con- 
duct here this week was sent to the 
newspapers before the New York con- 


certs last week, at which Mr Kous- 
sevitzky conducted. Never before in 
the history of the orchestra have con- 
certs in the regular Boston series been 
turned over to a substitute conductor. 
except when the sudden illness of the 
regular leader made it necessary. 

Mr Burgin was warmly applauded by 
yesterday’s audience. An _ excellent, 
musician, he led the orchestra in a, 
fashion which showed that with ex-| 
perience he will develop into a notable | 
conductor. 

The superb playing of Albert Spald- 
ing as soloist in the Brahms concerto) 
proved once more that he is an artist! 
of the highest rank. The ovation he| 
received from the audience was a 
tribute to his powers richly deserved. 
This concerto is a test not merely of 
the skill of the player but of his mu-} 
sicianship. It is austere, almost 
crabbed music, of which only the chief 
theme of the rondo finalg is certain 
to please an audience. 


| 
: 
| 
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Splendid Performance 


, One especially admired Mr Spalding’s 
performance of the adagio, a move- 
ment which others have made banal | 


in an endeavor to avoid dullness. The | 
repose and dignity of his treatment of | 
the chief theme did not prove incom- 
patible with fire and sentiment. But 
his was in every respect a memorable 
performance. 

Mr Zurgin, reviving Schreker’s 
‘‘Prelude to a Drama,’’ which the com- 
poser describes as really the ‘‘Prelude, 
entr’acte music and festive proces- 
sion from the opera, ‘‘Die Gezeich- 
neten,”’ lent clarity and warmth to a 
piece which one remembered from a 
single previous performance here in 
1922 as turgid. The present orchestra 
is, of course, a far finer instrument 


j} than Mr Monteux then had to play on. | 
; But the superiority of the individual | 


players could not of itself have pro- 
duced so musicianly and emotional a 
reading. 

It is said that the worth of Schrek- 
er’'s music has been hotly debated in 
Germany, where, however, many now 
regard him as a great composer. Too 
little of his work is known in this 
country to make a general estimate of | 
his rank more than the merest of sur- 
mises. In these excerpts from. ‘Die 
Gezeichneten”’ one whole-heartedly ad- 
mired onlythe opening measures, which 
have an individual and notable imagi- 
native quality. But what follows 
Savors to strongly of Wagner and of 
the Italian opera of the 1890s to leave 
a lasting impression. 


opera, “Ali 
ing short of | 
(or @ 
|One felt that 
of it at too rap! 
sufficiently com 


| precision 
| Unfamiliar to nearly everyone in thg| years ago. 


/audience. It was played at these con-| sounded to the Paris of 1833, it is quaint 
‘certs in 1881, but no record of a later! in the ears of Boston ninety-four years 
| Boston performance is at hand. later, It amused the audience anc 


Symphony. F, 


MR. BURGIN CONDUC 
MR. SPALDING PLAYS: 


Jaane 
‘A SYMPHONY CONCERT WITHOUT | | chestra called to its feet. 


i 


, . ert |from time to time in concertos he has 
The opening number yesterday WaS| .iven a more personal pleasure. Now, 


the overture to Cherubini’s forgotten | for first occasion, he was conducting in @ 


Baba,” music which noth-| program of his own choosing. Fellow: 
the conducting of a Muck} members of the orchestra joined in) 

anini could revivify today.| these welcoming plaudits; while throug: | 
th Mr Burgin took much out the concert they did him good sery- 
da tempo, and without/ice. Mr. Burgin began with an overture 
bining flexibility and]of Cherubini to his opera, “Ali Baba,” 
of rhythm. This piece was}twice heard at these concerts forty-odd | 
However it may have) 


Liszt’s ‘‘Mazeppa’’ proved MmuSIC! }earty applause ensued. Next follow 


| more suited to Mr Burgin's talents. If srahms’s Concerto for Violin with Mr. 
his reading failed to disguise the es-| Spalding to play the solo-part. Within 
| sential : 

‘“allegro marzaile’’ final necicengee 8 4 at 
‘least brought out the vigorous rhythms | ee mae } Chay 
 eaneateally. and seldom let the vol- performance and the house rose ty Il. 
| ume of tone degenerate into noise. 
| This tone poem was written before the 
‘major works of Wagner. 
from other music by Liszt, it is clear 
that the composer of the ‘‘Ring’’| noon, the acting conductor was less for- 


ari Ss: : ‘ 
vulgarity of the sonorous) emory the piece has not received a 
better-proportioned or more discerning 


More modestly than his merit warrantes, 
Mr. Burgin left Mr. Spalding to tak« 
From it, as/|the acknowledgements. 

With the other numbers of the after- 


learned much to his advantage about/tunate. Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘“‘Ma- 
the use of brass instruments in the|veppa,” asks more detailing, keenei 
orchestra, and, more significantly,| ,¥thm, more vivid suggestion, than hi 
about the possibilities of os was able to give it. In these non-roman 
harmonies. The passage preceding the tic days such music must bite sharp anc 


| final martial theme certainly offered }eat high or there is no vitalizing it. 4 


hints for ‘‘Tristan.’’ 


Next week Mr Koussevitzky wili conw huge welter of orchestral sonorities is 


‘ yrs Rein ane , Schreker’s ‘‘Prelude to A Drama.” No, 
ae lat 9! Careaets haan, and then they open that a broad melody 
tures in a Perambulator”’ and ‘“‘Skye may sing out or a dart of harmonic 0! 
scrapers,’’ and Beethoven’s Seventh instrumental color pierce through. Over 

R hearers the Prelude must roll until they 

: engulfed and breathless ungler these 

TS: ‘gid floods of sound. At Mr. Burgin» 
; 1ds it "merely plowed on and On. 

- he had turned admirably the ligh: 
itrasts of Cherubini’s Overture and 
jJeilled understandingly and sympa 
tically the orchestral part of the Cor 


VARIEGATED NUMBERS These measured classics invite 
intelligence and competence; whi: 


pg) orotund romantics lay outside h 
——-Nee. 3, (447 ge. A discerning audience applaude 
ordingly; but took polite leave wit: 


MR. KOUSSEVITZKY iy : 

the Concerto aside, there is no oc 

| jon to dwell upon the substance 0: 

'Brahms’s Concerto for Violin as Seldom ’ program. eee Sa wilh pe is 

| , , .. entertaining trifle. n those days no 
Before—A Quaint Trifle from Cherubini rusive Russians had lugged the Orien. 


—Two Romantic Pieces That Fared Not stward. A bright little tinkle here. 


S un int little whirr there, and the_ intro- 
so Well Epilogue to the Day ition to Ali Baba’s opera is sufficiently | 
7 _ ored. (Mozart was not remarkable 
| | | : en fashion bade him compose “Alla 
HE FAITHFUL public of the *",* ae | 
afternoon concerts of the Sym- es : wey did Tec ce ae agen ae 
Phony Orchestra clapped Mr. | cane the Turkish "Mare re 0 Das 
3urgin Wwatiniy ‘apie a: cutee 2° Ruins of Athens.’’) For ‘the rest 
yesterday, to the conductor's stand, in pene hie ae reaeny enough yttvectie 
heu of Mr. Koussevitzky Since Mr 1 OSes ae nr CAL 
i age ae * “"""* yriates in the thick musical substance. 


Monteux’s i : : as : , ‘ 
onteuxs day, it has had reason to JJ3n narmonic and instrumental ves- 
praise him as econcert-master; whiie ‘ . 


ee ee 












an in its obviousness. Schr 
evidently thinks that in brute retestrel 
force there is dramatic strength. One 
wearles soon of the unmeaning din, 
| Mba Pp oe dynamic contrasts, 
0 sudden vision 
~~ " o emotion. en 
ood old “Mazeppa”! It is as bom- 
| | | bastic In certain passages as Victor 
| | Hugo’s poem, which inspired it; but the 
: | bombast of Liszt is more entertaining 
| Yes, More impressive than the bombast 
of Schreker. This tone poem should 
be played for a film, with the Mazeppa 
‘@ woman as fair to see as Adah Isaacs. 
'Menken in the old play. Much of it is 
| true cinema music, but as a program 
| composition it brings out the Wild ride 
the Cossack, who for love of the Prin- 
ate keen was bound by her 
SSy Nusband to the ; 
vise | fiery, untamed 
Mr. Burgin conducted throughout the 
concert with musical understanding, 
aramatic and poetic comprehension (ag 
the composition in turn demanded), 
with a taste that was never chilling to 
emotion, with natural, not occasional] 
authority. He richly deserved the tribe 
ute paid him by the audience and his 
colleagues in the orchestra. 
| The concert will be repeated tonight, 
The program of next week: Carpenter 
' “Adventures in a Perambulator” an 
“Skyscrapers” (the latter for the first 
time in Boston); Beethoven, Symphony, 


BURGIN CONDUCTS 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
I tehves 


——— Nee, 3. (924, 
Albert Spalding Soloist in’ 


Brahms Concerto | 
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Viotnis' Superb Playing Proves, 
| * Him an Artist 


} 


| Richard Burgin, concert master of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. con- 
ducted yesterday’s Symphony concert, 
and will also conduct tonight. The 
management has given no explanation 
of Mr Koussevitzky’s absence. That 
he is not ill seems clear from the fact 
that notice that Mr Burgin would con- 
duct here this week was sent to the 
newspapers before the New York con- 


big theme is a cheap one in its line| certs last week, at which Mr Kous- | 






{But the superiority of the individual | 


a lasting impression. 


sevitzky conducted. Never before in: 
the history of the orchestra have con-; 
certs in the regular Boston series been 
turned over to a substitute conductor. 
except when the sudden illness of the 
regular leader made it necessary. 

Mr Burgin was warmly applauded by 
yesterday’s audience. An _ excellent. 
musician, he led the orchestra in a: 
fashion which showed that with ex-| 
perience he will develop into a notable | 
conductor. 

The superb playing of Albert Spald- 
ing as soloist in the Brahms boncerto| 
proved once more that he is an artist! 
of the highest rank. The ovation he! 
received from the audience was a! 
tribute to his powers richly deserved. 
This concerto is a test not merely of 
the skill of the player but of his mu-} 
siclanship. It is austere, almost 
crabbed music, of which only the chief 
theme of the rondo finala is certain 
to please an audience. 





Splendid Performance 


, One especially admired Mr Spalding’s 
performance of the adagio, a move- 
ment which others have made banal | 


in an endeavor to avoid dullness. The | 
repose and dignity of his treatment of | 
the chief theme did not prove incom- 
patible with fire and sentiment. But 
his was in every respect a memorable 
performance. 

Mr Zurgin, reviving Schreker’s 
‘Prelude to a Drama,’’ which the com- 
poser describes as really the ‘‘Prelude, 
entr’acte music and festive proces- 
Sion from the opera, ‘“‘Die Gezeich- 
neten,’’ lent clarity and warmth to a 
piece which one remembered from a 
Single previous performance here in 
1922 as turgid. The present orchestra 
is, of course, a far finer instrument 
than Mr Monteux then had to play on. 










players could not of itself have pro- 
duced so musicianly and emotional a 
reading. 

It ts said that the worth of Schrek- 
ers music has been hotly debated in 
Germany, where, however, many now 
regard him as a great composer. Too 
little of his work is known in this 
country to make a general estimate of | 
his rank more than the merest of sur- 
mises. In these excerpts from. “Die 
Wezeichneten”’ one whole-heartedly ad- 
mired only the opening measures, which 
have an individual and notable imagi- 
native quality. But what follows 
savors to strongly of Wagner and of 
the Italian opera of the 1890s to leave 
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The opening number yesterday was 
the overture to Cherubini’s forgotten 


| opera, “Ali; Baba,” music which noth- 


| 


} 
} 
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| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
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i hort of the conducting of a Muck 
gh Toscanini could revivify today. 


| One felt that Mr Burgin took much 


f it at too rapid a tempo, and without 
viihsantly combining flexibility and 
precision of rhythm. This piece was 
unfamiliar to nearly everyone in thg 
audience. It was played at these con- 
certs in 1881, but no record of a later 
Boston performance is at hand. . 
Liszt’s ‘‘Mazeppa’’ proved music| 
more suited to Mr Burgin’s talents. If 
his reading failed to disguise the es- 
sential vulgarity of the sonorous: 
“allegro marzaile’’ final section, he at 


jJeast brought out the vigorous rhythms 


energetically, and seldom let the vol- 
ume of tone degenerate into noise. 
This tone poem was written before the 


‘major works of Wagner. From it, as 


from other music by Liszt, it is clear 
that the composer of the ‘“Ring”’ 
learned much to his advantage about 
the use of brass instruments in the 
orchestra, and, more _§ significantly, 
about the possibilities of chromatic 


harmonies. The passage preceding the) 


|final martial theme certainly offered 
hints for ‘‘Tristan.”’ 

Next week Mr Koussevitzky wili cone 
duct a program including two suites 
by John Alden Carpenter, ‘Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator”’ and “Sky- 
scrapers,’ and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. FP. Re 


MR. BURGIN CONDUC 
MR. SPALDING P 








given a more personal pleasure. Now, 


‘ x 


for first occasion, he was conducting in @ 4 


program of his own .choosing. Fellow- 


members of the orchestra joined in 
these welcoming plaudits; nt op througn- 
out the concert they did him good serv- 
ice. Mr. Burgin began with an overture 
of Cherubini to his opera, “Ali Baba,” 
twice heard at these concerts forty-odd 
years ago. However it may have 
sounded to the Paris of 1833, it is quaint 
in the ears of Boston ninety-four years 
later. It amused the audience and 
hearty applause ensued. Next foilow2 
Brahms’s Concerto for Violin with Myr. 
Spalding to play the solo-part. Within 


/'memory the piece has not received a 


better-proportioned or more discerning 


or Now 







’ 
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performance and the house rose ty it. 


More modestly than his merit warrante, 
Mr. Burgin left Mr. Spalding to tak« 
the acknowledgements. 

With the other numbers of the after- 
noon, the acting conductor was less for- 
tunate. Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘“Ma- 
zeppa,’”’ asks more detailing, keener 
rhythm, more vivid suggestion, than hic 
was able to give it. In these non-roman 
tic days such music must bite sharp anc 
beat high or there is no vitalizing it. < 
huge welter of orchestral sonorities is 
Schreker’s ‘‘Prelude to A Drama.” No, 
and then they open that a broad melody 
may sing out or a dart of harmonic 01 
instrumental color pierce through. Over 
hearers the Prelude must roll until they 
are engulfed and breathless unger these 
turgid floods of sound. At Mr. Burgin’s 
hands it ‘merely plowed on and on. 
Yet he had turned admirably the light’ 
contrasts of Cherubini’s Overture and 
modeiled wunderstandingly and sympa 
thetically the orchestral part of the Cou 


| VARIEGATED NI [oon These measured classics invite 
| | his intelligence and competence; whii 
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‘A SYMPHONY CONCERT ° ~ : 


MR. KOUSSEVITZ] 


| Se ~ ee ees e+ ee 


'Brahms’s Concerto for Violin 

Before—A Quaint Trifle fro 
_--Iwo Romantic Pieces The 
| So Well—Epilogue to the D 


HE FAITHFUL pu 

afternoon concerts a 

Phony Orchestra ¢g 8 

Burgin warmly wh pe 
yesterday, to the conduct “4 1 
Neu of Mr, Koussevitzky.=mmce 
Monteux’s day, it has hé Sc 
praise him as concert-r 
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| the orotund romantics lay outside h- 


range. A discerning audience applaude 
accordingly; but took polite leave wit:. 
the orchestra called to its feet. 


se ne eee 


The Concerto aside, there is no oc 
casion to dwell upon the’ substance o} 
this program. Cherubini’s Overture is 
an entertaining trifle. In those days no 


intrusive Russians had lugged the Orien. 


westward. A bright little tinkle here. 


neat little whirr there, and the_ intro- 
duction to Ali Baba’s opera is sufficiently 


colored. (Mozart was not remarkable 
When fashion bade him compose “Alla 
Turea’’; nor did Beethoven outdo him. 
Self in the “Turkish March” in the play, 
‘The Ruins of Athens.’’) For “the resi 
Cherubini made readily enough a flowing 
well distributed music. .. . Sehreker 
luxuriates in the thick musical substance. 
the lush harmonic and instrumental ves. 
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ture, of a post-Wagnerian, post-Strau 


‘warmth which is autumnal’ beauty— 


sian day. From the South he hearia beauty that Brahms cherished; the 


Puccini calling in the breadths and fervo 


‘{hird up-springing, finely tempered, from 


of Italian song. Through his own tem bow and strings. Say, if the hearer will 
perament runs a macabre streak. Int¢that the violinist now and then lingered 
this “Prelude to A Drama’ he stirs al/over the slow measures, that the Finale 


three—and it is easy to understand ho 


Wmight have been more florid and glint- 


the spare, sinewy, clean-cut modernistsing and still within the composer’s ‘‘ma 


have displaced him with young G 
and young Austria. No longer is mus 


ermanyjnon troppo vivace.” None the less in the 


i(records of the Symphony Concerts beside 


‘written in this fashion. ... There is g00¢ Mr. Kreisler’s Beethoven goes Mr. Spal 
| Liszt and poor Liszt—in “Mazeppa”’ sidi{ding’s Brahms. 


by side. The measures of the “wild ride’ 


ee 


fortunate in having so magnificent 
an instrument, at the top of condi- 
tion, at his command. He has him- 
self grown in directorial authority 
since first he occupied the podium 
three years ago, at a Monday eve- 
ning concert. At that time it was 
difficult to believe one was listening 
to the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Yesterday there was no such diffi- 
culty. Both the substitute conductor 


and the band have advanced so far. 


1922. At that time interest in the work | 
was particularly strong, since it stood as 
the first example of German post-war 
music to be performed in this country. 
The orchestra will conclude its pro- 
3ram with Liszt's musical description of 
the wild ride of Mazeppa. This 1s one, 
of the most vivid pieces in modern mu-_ 
sic. Prof. John Fatten Marshall, head 
of the music dcpartments at Boston 
university and Hoiy Cross Coilege, will 
ell the story of Mazcppa’s ride, explain- 
ng the connection between the various 
schemes and the text. He will also treat 


are still graphic and alight. Imagina Mr. Koussevitzky was absent from his 
tion shapes the musical substance to nar place, as he will be this evening, under 


: : : ca elaunse j ic contract that exempts him 
rating suggestion. Hand in hand run tha clause in his con if to hia 4 ; 
musical and the delineative course. The from three pairs of concerts at home-—-a Ss ivory tower. ano illustrations. 


Ty a . 
the apotheosis—tonal fustian and roman reasonable stipulation in view of the en- Mr. Spalding and the excellent 


tic bunecombe. Dr. Muck himself, whc ergy of his labors, the cast of his temper- : Brahms were the heroes of the occa- 
warmed to these symphonic poems, coulc ment, the stress of a hundred-odd con- SION, however. The soloist, one of 
not play it as though he believed. certs in little more than six months. AS the most satisfying violinists of our 
Like all of us in these’days, Mr. Spald reasonably, a public, naturally disposed & time, placed his technique at the 
ing is converted to a songful, warm to query and surmise, might have been Service of the composer.. He made HEL IT 


blooded Brahms. Perhaps in the Concert: informed of this proviso. From the Higgin- the first movement exciting, the. sec- 
V/\ 
Por.G Heed «(924 


a . wd ce songer disastrous ae of the Brahms and Cherubini works. 
r. Koussevitzky to retire for a time Margaret Starr McLain will assist with 


for Violin he never suspected any othersonian day, however, it has been the pol- ond charming; and he did what he 
It was an elder generation of fiddlers icy of the controlling powers, to withhold could to conceal the duHness of the 
mostly German, who reduced the firs'such matters from the loyal—and docile last. Schreker’s so-called prelude 
“musical thoughts”; squeezed dry the sec ly sustains, these concerts. Let it receive | did not, however, make us forget its 
ond, sawed up and sawed down—more 0! what is set before it asking no needless | length. After the five years since its 
| less rhythmically—through the third; sS° questions. The Symphony Orchestra 1s first Boston hearing, it remains in- 
i . sé 7 . YA 7 P . . Pe . 1a - . . . _s . * = ‘ C i ’ ; . : a ‘ , 
did homage to the aust re and abstrus indeed, an institution; but It 1S als O a teresting chiefly as an exercise in or- 
master. Mr. Spalding, of another tim¢ institution for the present closely bound | chestral virtucelty in’ the manner ‘of 
« * - ‘ , ¢ ‘fy | } . ’ "Ss - . r - od eS ¢ } | t | ) 1 ‘ , . we. * : : 
and temperament, puts by a false anéup in the personal fortunes an i Strauss. Cherubini’s inconsequential 
overture was delectably performed. 


imposed tradition; prefers to heed the ac actual presence of Mr. Koussevitzky. | 
s * 
Liszt’s “Mazeppa” see ardly fai S Id S | 
f azeppa’’ seems hardly fair pau Ing, OL1O! st + 


tual page. To it he brings his keen in As to all that concerns his relations to | 

; i ind, deep ye vasured re- th ic, it may be pardonably curious, ; 

sight, poised mind, deep yet measure the public, it may 1 ( y cains tak he taviowar Gane, 
Plays Brahm’ 


Sponse: seeks the golden mean at which... On two of these occasional absences 
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Broadcast Begins at 8:10 in 
W. S. Quinby Series 
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| Richard Burgin, concert-master of. 
|the Boston Symphony orchestra since | 
1920, will take the baton from Serge! 
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thought and emotion, form and progress guest-conductors, as in seasons past, 
unite in a single whole. His sense oj come interestingly in his stead. For the 
musical form is clear and exact withouf third the: experiment of the current Ww‘ ox 
« trace of hardness upon the contours} is tried. Perhaps it is best to note Mr. 
lie is aware that by motion is music Spalding’s up-standing share. . TF. 
vitalized. His own spirit assures hiny . , 
that feeling is the wing to thought. Ho Richard Burgin Leads 
_bas reached the maturity that is equally| 
wary of poverty and excess. | the Boston Orchestra 
, hype mind, temperament, understand WM, ovilex fee. 2, a7 6 Koussevitzky this evening to conduct BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
ng, imagination, for this Concerto of ; 4 iteley i ‘ the se , 
Brahms—to curve and clarify the lines Serge Koussevitzky, we abana gee stggraah of the season's Symphony | In three seasons and a quarter Mr. 
"i of aa the Boston Symphony Orchestra on | concerts being broadcast over WBZ-|,-  _. 
to preserve both the outspoke n and thi WBZA the New En land Westi Koussevitzky has made the Boston 
underlying melody, to apportion and ani- conquering tours to the middle West | station. The ples tor cl ae | Symp] } : 
mate the rhythmic accents, to enrich the) and to New York, felt it desirable to |gin at 8:10, the program being opened ni cannatny, Mite vestra 8 mat yee 
substance and enhance the mood; to keep| j |& the Symphony hal studi | strument upon which yesterday after- 
Og calles ..|take a holiday this week. Accord- E ye Studios by Aidan 
passage-work, cadenza, transitional meas-| | 4tedmond, who is in charge of the radio/ noon Richard Burgin, concertmast 
ures, all in flow. The means are as ingly Richard Burgin, concertmas- , presentations of Sympnony this winter. | , . whey 
ready to Mr. Spalding’s hand—technica}| ter. led the orchestra in the seventh | These Saturday evening programs go on | of the band, performed with skill and 
readiness and sureness; a transparent.)  ”’ / ee . ee | the air by courtesy of W. S. Quinby. | taste whilst the conductor took a 
lustrous tone, edgeless, pliant, vu | Program of the season, given yester- | The program begins with Cherubint's| polid 
lating; a sensibility to the violin as po:s:d: day afternoon in Symphony Hall, | aa ance to ~ sy “Ali Baba,” which or 
yet as ardent as the response to Brahms} pac bits Gu atdin ave 10 | | st produced in 1833 in Paris. ‘his 
himself; a quick ear for every orchestral} Boston. Albert Spalding played t) | overture is in the classical form. After) director with a warmth that must 


The audience received the acting 


‘relation and interplay. The outcome| Brahms Violin Concerto,, The other | the intermission the first number is the: Hy ; 
lcould be no other than such a perform-}numbers were Cherubini’s Overture —s to a drama by Schreker. This) ave gratified him, clapping him 
‘ance as hereabouts the Concerto rarely |to “Ali Baba,” Schreker’s “Prelude to |Work aroused lively discussion on the} heartily on his initial appearance and 


) . ; sé 9 occasion of its first S “f 
ireceives—the first movement shaped and|a Drama” and Liszt’s ““Mazeppa. lo . performance in 1914, | , i 

shape ! a Some at every suitable o r i 
suffused into songful speech, by light and Mr. Burgin, highly regarded for his  watihion) seakue’ etic Eee hi “ee after ne 
‘Shadow crossed and re-crossed; the sec | virtuosity and his musicianship, was } an enemy and destroyer of the art "The maa 


ond in that clear glow and pensive; warmly received. He was of course | ‘orelude was first played in Boston in 
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ing. tn ete performance as he, It is}! 
,possible that, having been detained, you|’ 
N OTES and LINES | |do not always agree with the discouiree ' 
that has laid its arresting hand upon}, 


you. But the point is you are detained. |’ 
And that is nearly everything.” q 


- - a 


As for the final number on the pro- 


ALBERT SPALDING'S PLAYING | 4° [00 “Tiszt's “Mazeppa,” perhaps 


, in? F 
: _ Koussevitzky, who has a specia By PHILI 
| Not altogether enviable was Mr by Papers oben cata alothe these y LIP HALE 


. | 7. ij 
Burgin’s position yesterday, but he ‘panes with living flesh, but excellent : Monel hi BLY, 
acquitted himself always competently, | and capable conductor though | The concerts of the Bostgn /Sym- 
oye ee : ' Mr. Chotzinoff of tl ae, 
and in the Violin Concerto of Brahms, | he is, Mr. Burgin could hardly work phony Orchestra in New York/greatly a of the World: “Mr. 
that brought Albert Spalding as so- | that miracle. pleased the audiences and fhe pro- ee and his orchestra gave a 
pecinne wits : . er 6 

‘Moist, with genuine distinction. In fact sessional critics. All were loud in| 2 y ve : ly performance of | Daph- 
from every point of view the perform- praise of Mr. Koussevitzky and the bi J ne Rat sn im MUXVUFe of virtuosity 
ance of this Concerto was one that orchestra. Let us quote from two ove an erstanding which brought the 
many years of the symphony concerts leading critics: we Seana to its feet. The 7th symphony 
| have not equalled. Wilam J. Henderson of the Sun x wept ein an impressive climax. | 

wo ies lento ly Rg - ben speaking of “Daphnis and Chloe”: rs an beara end interesting program. Mr. 
~eane ir Tiaah # “To give such music its adequate | oussevitzky played it in a straightfor- 


'preadth, dignity, nobility and poetry; oe pile a 
‘it had songfulness and brilliance, tonal value nothing short of a performance wate ig syd allowing Beethoven to 
: speak for himself.” 


beauty and an exquisite purity of in- 'conibininie the tost ‘beiillant tnetruc | 

| “pcan a Penance cucny Knee mental technic with flawless clarity | privtngy sir of the Times: “Mr. Kous- 

“3 " Vill serve "ac ‘ : " |$evltzKy, that si 

made dull and forbidding, and this will serve. It was that kind of a per- seven ia ngular anomaly of the 

without any recourse to false senti- miracle-worker is pursuing the formance that we heard last evening. U0SO an 1e interpreter of genius, 
Row of Indra, will do well to [t was a triumph of orchestral splen- when he leads as he led last evening, 


mentality or to sensationalism. By it 
watch Serge Koussevitzky. That dor, thrilling in its confidenec. its has probably not his equal for tempera- 


Mr. Spalding proved himself, were 
such proof still needed, a violinist with virtuoso of the stick brought his raat: Gasman dias 
orchestra to New York for the 


Wie 
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“All the Way Back” 


Brief Note Upon an Obvious 
Rivalry 


MHE Boston Symphony has come 
back—all the way back, And 
Leopold Stokowski’s Philadel- 
phians, now that their own 


TULLE 


but few rivals. accuracy, its luminosity and its verve. and magnetism 


An Eloquent Accompaniment 


Himself a violinist, acquainted with | 


every note, sensitive to every inflec- 
tion of the music in hand, Mr. Burgin 


yesterday gave his brother virtuoso an | 
accompaniment beautifully proportion. | 
ed, sympathetic and considerate, yet | 
eloguent in its own right. The tone | 
of the woodwinds in the opening of | 


the Adagio well night equalled that of 
Mr. Spaulding himself. Throughout 
there was symphonic feeling and sym- 
phonic treatment; yet, as is not always 
the case, the soloist was never for a 
moment overborne or overweighted by 
the orchestra. 

By no means unaware of the remark- 
able quality of that which had just 
been vouchsafed, the audience ap- 
plauded Mr. Spalding with the utmost 

| fervor, recalling him many times. 


Cherubini’s “Ali Baba” 


| To begin the concert Mr. Burgin led 
his colleagues through Cherubini’s 
Overture to his opera ‘‘Ali Baba,’ a 
gay and surprisingly brilliant composi- 
tion for some reason long neglected at 


the symphony concerts. The perform- | 


ance of this engaging piece was an 


admirable one. So, indeed, was that of | 
Schreker’s Prelude to a Drama, that | 
But although 
strove their | 
mightiest they could not make con- | 
vineing this orchestrally opulent but | 
intrinsically empty music, previously | 
played here at a pair of concerts by | 


followed the Concerto. 
conductor and band 


Mr. Monteux. 
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first of his ten concerts in Man- 
hattan this season. He was greet- 
ed as a returning conqueror. And 
he made good the acclamation be- 
stowed upon him at the outset by 
playing of such magnificence as 
to recall the days when there was 
no other name so magical with 
which to open the symphonic case- 
ments as that of The Boston Sym- 
phony. The new Boston Sym- 
phony is not the old orchestra re- 
stored. It has an entirely differ- 
ent personality. But its ascent 
from the pit into which it tumb'ed 
when Muck gave way to Rabaud 
has brought it back to a level 
where it can look proudly into the 
eyes of the past. [Oscar Thomp- 
son in Musical America 


eet MMe Mitigate 


This plaving and that of the Weber 


among conductors now in this country.” 


at present hereabo 


overture demonstrated that the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra of today su 


7Zation. 


Evening Post: The performance 
, of 
favel’s suite provoked “not only pro- | 


. | longed applause for the leader and his | 


tains the historical fame of the oreani- al put even shouts of approval.” 


¥ } “—-« * la ~ . 

Other orchestras must look to 
tT ’ . Ta . le <7, : 

their laurels when this one plays With | 


All the seats and the standin 
, he seats room | 
at Carnegie hall last Thursday night | 
were occupied. The World added to its | 


such gorgeous tone and such irresistible | T°marks about the great crowd: ‘The | 


Spirit. 


likes, at some of Mr. 


all the tonal excelle 


, “ence Of an orchestra 
well as its bold attack and its mili- } 


tary precision and unanimity 
can be no tw | 


° ctesase = : 
Overture Was a_ veritable 


burst. There js 


such playing—maenificent.” 


Lawrence Gilman of the Herald- 


Tribune: 
rma L a ‘ . : ? 
4ne art of life,’ wrote Mr. 
sana, “is to Keep pacé with the celestia] 
orche 
career, and gives the cue for our exits 
and our entrances.’ It js not of record 
i c r > > ' ; . 
‘hat the eminent philosopher was think- 
neg of the ston S 
my the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
“i +n he wrote that sentence, with 
oining adjective—though if one 
Z2iven t * fli , 
om r to higher flights of rhapsody than 
seonaeeee spectacle of a New England 
| ray it ae 2 
hd “ad permits, one might find the 
ae not Wholly undeserved by the lu- 
ert beauty of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
be alll A remarkable orchestra.” 
nite IS, we think, no conductor who 
oe pe more provocative programs than 
“SOusSeVitZKy; there is no conductor 
uts who is so detain- 


were 


One may shake his head. if he 


Koussevitzky’s ‘founded on a premo 


readings, but about his skill in evoking 
w ¥ Wa _~ 


ae there | certs 
vO Opinions. Phe Veber 


ra tumult of | 
i yy . ’ sf “7 , 
iery sound and the Ravel work a sun- 


but one adjective for 


Santa- | the Bos 


1estra that beats the measure of our 


1ts | der clap effects” 
| bones “blasting away.” 
ilast he 


anticipatory excitement that prevailed | 
In the auditorium must have been | 


nition of an unusual 
performance by the Bostoni peered 
" . - J ‘ . . 2nIaANS ; 

| Russian leader ” and their | 


| The program of the Symphony con- 

on ‘Friday afternoon and Satur- 
ay evening will be as follows: Cheru- 
| Dini, Overture to ‘‘Ali-Baba or the Forty 
Poi doe Schrecker, Prelude to ‘it 
|Drama; Brahms, Violin concerto (Mr. | 


Spalding); Liszt, Symphonic poem, “Ma- 
| zeppa.”’ 


i day C 


| Cherubini’s overture was played by 


ston Symphony Orchestra in 1881. 
' had been played here by Theodore 
| Thomas some years before that. The 
opera met with little suecess at Paris 
/but it met with favor in German cities, 


} 
i It 
j 


The priggish Mendelssohn did not like 


the overture: he complained of “thun- 


and three — four trom- 
se aze be | ve 

ard here six years ago this tent 
It would be a joyous idea to have a film 
with some play actress, after the man- 
ner of Adah Isaacs Menken. barebacked 
on the famous Ukraine steed shown 
While the music was playing. As for the 
Brahms concerto—but Mr. Spalding is 
& good violinist. Some think that 


Schrecker was rightly named for his 
compositions, 
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Mr. ALBERT De cabein born at Chicago, August 15, 1888, began | 
‘when he was seven years old the study of the violin with Chiti in 
Florence, Italy, and when he was living in New York, with Juan 
| Buitrago. When Mr. Spalding was fourteen he passed with high 

| Al honors the examination for a “professorship” at the Bologna Con- 
. (| servatory. In Paris he studied for two years with Lefort. His 
| i INou appearance in public as a professional violinist was at the 
' 
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Nouveau Théatre, Paris, June 6, 1905. 
' His first recital in Boston was on January 4, 1909. On December | 
4 12, 1911, as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chi-| 
heh | cago (now the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), he played Elgar’s, 
| violin concerto, then heard for the first time in Boston. On April: 
| 4, 1916, he took part with Carlo Buonamici and Felix Fox, pianists, 





ee ee 


7 | and the Flonzaley Quartet in a concert in aid of widows of Italian | 
OT wcservists. He also played here at an entertainment given by the. 
| WP ae Friars of New York on June 7, 1916, and at a concert of the Boston: 
Symphony Orchestra, January 12, 1917 (Beethoven’s concerto). 
e served in the war as an aviator in Italy and played for the 
enefit of soldiers. On October 17, 1919, he played Dvorak’s con- 
certo at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On Decem- 
ber 22, 1922, he played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
! i DohnAnyi’s violin concerto, Op. 27, for the first time in Boston. 
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On January 9, 1925, he played with the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
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| | tra, Respighi’ S Concerto Gregoriano ( first performance in the city).. 
| 0) ie e has given many recitals in Boston—the last was in Symphony | 

| 3 i! Hall on “November 1 15, 1927—and has played frequently in Europe 
Le ith orchestras and in recitals. | 
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Mr. ALBERT SPALDING, born at ; Chicane, - August 15, 1888, began 


when he was seven years old the study of the violin with Chiti in| 
‘Florence, Italy, and when he was living in New York, with Juan) 
Buitrago. When Mr. Spalding was fourteen he passed with high | 
honors the examination for a “professorship” at the Bologna Con- 
servatory. In Paris he studied for two years with Lefort. His 


first appearance in public as a professional violinist was at the 
‘Nouveau Théatre, Paris, June 6, 1905. 

His first recital in Boston was on January 4, 1909. On December 
2, 1911, as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chi- 
‘ago (now the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), he played Elgar’s 
violin concerto, then heard for the first time in Boston. On April 


4, 1916, he took part with Carlo Buonamici and Felix Fox, pianists, 


and the Flonzaley Quartet in a concert in aid of widows of Italian 


xoservists. He ana played here at an entertainment given by the 


Friars of New York on June 7, 1916, and at a concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, January 12, 1917 (Beethoven’s concerto). 
He served in the war as an aviator in Italy and played for the 
benefit of soldiers. On October 17, 1919, he played ors con- 
certo at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On Decem- 
ber 22, 1922, he played with the Boston “sana Orchestra 
Dohnanyi’s violin concerto, Op. 27, for the first time in Boston. 
On January 9, 1925, he played with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Respighi’s Concerto Gregoriano (first performance in the city). 
He has given many recitals in Boston—the last was in Symphony 


Hall on November 15, 1927—and has played frequently in Eurove 
with orchestras and in recitals. | | 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Eighth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 9, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 10, at 8.15 o’clock 


Carpenter ; / . Suite, “Adventures in a Perambulator”’ 


En voiture. 

The Policeman. 
The Hurdy-Gurdy. 
Dogs. 

Dreams. 


Carpenter . “Skyscrapers” (A Ballet of Modern American Life) 
Soprano: CLAIRE MAGER~ ‘Tenor: Ruton Y. Rosison 
(First time in Boston) 


Beethoven , - Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace. 


II. Allegretto. 
III. Presto; Assai presto: Tempo primo. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTES 


— 


Buescher Saxophones by courtesy of the Boston Saxophone Orchestra 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
“te view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 


it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Pe il a The magnificent Corliss” engine at 
: 'the Philadelphia exhibition of 1876 was. 
: poetic music. Kipling was not the first, 
nor the only one to find romance in 
machinery. Walt Whitman, chanting: 
BY SYMPHONY “Strange and hard that paradox true 
| I give, 
Objects gross and the unseen soul are 
| one,” 
Heaalol —__—_——Sec. lo? 7% ‘|did not hesitate to sing of house-build- 


mesa” », ing, nail-making, tin-roofing, the pump, 
Carpenter S Skyscrapers the pile-driver, the great derrick, the 
coal-kiln, and the rolling mill. He in- 








and ‘“Perambulator” vited the Muse to migrate from Greece 
: and Ionia, to seat herself in a ma-~ 
Suite Featured chinery hall. He saw her “by shrill 


steam-whistle undismay’d, Bluff’d not 
a bit” by drain-pipe or gasometer. 
Or does one reproach Mr. Carpenter | 


BEETHOVEN’S 7TH for portraying in tones the joyous 


| GIVEN) with | and sounds of a Coney island, 
SYMPH NY with jazz skilfully designed for a sym- 
ae O phonic orchestra, with’ reminiscences of 
iranian teanileind ‘negro minstrel ditties, with the rush 
. ‘and roar of workmen and their girls 
By PHILIP HALE bent on making a day and a night of 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr,/| jt? The objectors would applaud a 
Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its eighth | musician for a pagan festival, a Bacchic 
concert yesterday afternoon in Sym- orey. Wy tre Clokeiie AMMeea 
, sda iis _| gestion of gaily riotous Poy 
phony hall. The program was as fol Mr. Carpenter has told us in music 
lows: Carpenter, “Adventures in a Per- | the outing of a child. One of his first ' 
ambulator” and ‘Skyscrapers (a Ballet | compositions was a collection of humor- ’ 
of Modern American Life)”; Beethoven, | Thi Fn Ayes. Rg, Bie 5 aubied 
a ' is fondness for c | 
Symphony No. 7. The soprano and for art, he shares with Victor Hugo; 
tenor music in “Skyscrapers” was sung | with Swinburne, who abandoned the 
by Mme. Claire Mager and Rulon Y. | shrine of Venus to sing of children’s 
Robison. | beauty and innocence—after Watts- 
If Mr, Carpenter’s symphony had j}Dunton had docked him of his rum. | 
been played instead of Beethoven's, the |In the “Perambulator” there is no sen- 
concert might have been announced as | timentalism, no Sunday school address 
L’Apres-midi d’un Charpentier.” | to “you, little girl with the blue sash”; 
| The juxtaposition of his “Perambu- | but his music is as his child saw and. 
eat pv and his Skyscrapers was | thought, when wheeled about. He has 
me y rg aed. the former, a lyrical, been equally successful in catching the 
mp oe Pg bit cart ial work with hu- ‘spirit of the skyscraper and of the 
Ous CpIsO : € S; the latte: intensely builders thereof. Because he is an 
contemporaneous, whereas the ‘“Peram- American, it does not necessarily fol- 
bulator might have been dated any- low that his music must be good. He 
where in _ last 20 or 30 years, though jc first of all a musician and an ac- 
as a matter act it ws 7 he rr Vaso 
ie 1014 grees fact if was composed complished one, sensitive to impressions | 
1994 was nrap crapers, completed in cf every sort, blessed with a sense of 
n ey produced at the Metropolitan humor. not afraid to unbend. to let 
pera House in 1926. | ; “tig : , 
: A powerful locomotive engine, a tin- regen ocd Photos a a danke ee ae 
| | Lulzzle, a football game and the landing eigner enamored of “iagz ’ sndaan 
| J. an aeroplane have inspired composers to write in this manner playing the 
bei : TCenaek. bana ae ‘the wank tte sedulous ape to our masters of these 
movements and sounds of modern life” cemoniacal rhythms, now broken, now 
bethought himself cf our Towers of neag sacpyapbiey HP aie oo could have 
Babel, riveters, workmen at play, Coney | The sertonatuas wen pe tie virtuoso 
‘sland and like places of amusement; !, ature that has won for this orchestra 
the result is an ingenious, exciting, int ‘nati al . tati Mr. K 
characteristic composition; musi 08 | eee et ee ee . pee) ee 
Pita neat tase: aoe , Usi¢ NO vitzky, a warm appreciator of Mr. Car- 
G 2 pas ut ‘esent ; a gar ! y 
Sibly fees Saye the present and pos _penter’s talent, conducted with amaz- 
sen ene cok ot . ainst. the |e gusto; the orchestra responded in 
sources a y one cry Robe agains 1€ \fine irenzy. The audience seemed ready PEE 
veh Aa of can Inspiration? Deplore that to join in the delirious revelry. Enjoy- | Ha 
. LSE C ES > ; _ ! " . Bi 
worktien eeisie the toil and sport of |ment was evident; applause was spon- | 
build: n, glorifies the heaven-defying |\taneous, honest, not merely complimen- 
yullaings of American invention? itary, hearty. Mr. Carpenter modestly 
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BEETHOVEN IN THE FIELDS: painted by N. C. WYETH 
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edged the tribute. wipe a 
ee towed an admirable perform- 


the great symphony, without 
con ache at surprising, sensations) 
“readings,” or italicization of or sere? 
yen’s eloquence. It would be a P ea oly 
to speak of certain details of “an ee 
formance: as the manner 1n whic 
Koussevitzky built up the sgerapes 
leading to the great climax at the 

first moveme .. PY 
Wane concert will be repeated tonight. 


rogram of next week, as ai 
Tisot le as follows: Liadov, ee 
the Apocalypse.” Bax, Symphony aw 
flat minor (first time at these tog . ‘ 
Schumann, Piano Concerto (Myra hess’. 


Wagner, Ovrture to “Tannhaeuser. 


COMPOSER 
IS GUEST OF 


| 

i 

, 

SYMPH Not so successful in concert perform- | 


is the ensuing episode, | 
in the amusement park. | 


e (| *¢he scene yi r’s orchestral jaZZ, 
Po $ t. eer sete 100498? Here Mr. Carpente until | 


; 
% ¢ . - : : ~¥) Ta 
( - oT sinating action, this musle 
arpenter S kyscrap- end illuminat oe ee bie cae aunroenrl- | 


ers Ballet Wins 
Hearty Applause 


chestra. His “Adventures in a Per-| 


ambulator” made the first number 


he programme; the music of his} 
tS | 1 But this inequality is readily ig ieee 
in a work that offers so much of ae 
and of charm, while together Ww! 


ballet “Skyscrapers” the second. 
From his seat in the auditor 
Mr. Carpenter acknowledged 


times returned there, to receive 


plaudits bestowed upon the latter. 


VOICE TO THE MACHINES 


in these 
Yesterday eg by evening iS np 


kin : 
our > Symphony Con deserved 


ition of one of t enter- | 
lainine of native compositions. ang 
scrapers,” produced at the Metropo — | 
Opera House in Febrauary of * 
was until yesterday known to this hha 
only by name. As its title sugssee ry 
“Skyscrapers ts authentically gene 
ean. It would portray the ur sot 
Americano both at work and ut Pe 
and as the composer is on nncsagg we 
saving, “in this country we wor ar | 
ne lay hard.” | , a 
ints Hl the first part of oy | 
acrapers” brings to mind the ri +“ 
let of Prokofieff, the “Ballet of voy a 
the music of which was introduce ma 
‘by Mr. Koussevitsky at the first c =a 
certs of this season. And in the resu , 
ing comparison the RAVEN LARS a 
wholly on the side of the i 
product. Prokofieff could suggest os 
the physical drive and power of ‘ve 
gnachines. Mr. Carpenter gives vO 
to the spirit behind them. 


Two Voice Parts 
ance, however, 


amusing for a time, prolonged 


it palls. Heard with the distracting ' 


is 
by report both 
ate. 


monically and rhythmically. 

Mr. Carpenter, 

symphonic in 

despite a trio of 

\ musical substance con 
ite ; vr ‘ artis 

| the genuine banal articieé. 


The two incidental Voice parts were | 
te entrusted to Cjaire 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Mager, soprano, and Rulon Robison, 


One of the most notable of Ameri- 
can composers, John Alden Carpen- 
ter of Chicago, was yesterday after-| pinuiator” suite were played yester- 
noon a guest of the Symphony Or-! aay; “The Lake 


westerday safely 


tenor. 


Five Movements Played 


Not all the movements of the 


| of 
today : a 
On| ¢ne first three: “En Voiture, 


um | 


2ut jazz for the concret-hall neeas 


sublimating, melodically, har- 
a deal of sublimating ge 


although essentially ° 
its instrumental dress 
saxophones, in its 
1es close to being 


“Per- 


was omitted. And 
the .five that remained it is easy 


» se as the most persuasive 
to select a rhe 


Policeman” and “The Hurdy-Gurdy.’ 


the | such compositions as Chadwick’s “Sym | 


; 4 | 
nic Sketches’’ and Converse ~ 
hearty applause accorded the one. | asin Ten Million’’ the “adventures 
: bolic 
me to the stage, and several) must be classed as a sym 
ice the | representatively American, infused ie 
ithe humor that seems, after all, © 


‘most characteristic note. 


piec® 


| 
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To conclude the concert came a per~ 
formance of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, a performance of hardly 
‘more than routine excellence none 
too warmly recived. After last s2ea- 
_son’s glut perhaps Beethoven is not 
'quite yet a wholly welcome guest ‘n 
Symphony Hall. 


Boston Hears 


‘6 
| Skyscrapers” 
Wowifos, —__"_Mee. 16. (aa, 
By L. A. SLOPER / 
| ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, return- 
S ing from his fall vacation, con- 
| ducted the eighth Friday after- 


Hearing and seeing this ballet & 
the Metropolitan last winter, the 
present reviewer found it stimulat- 
ing. Yesterday memory to some ex- 
tent helped perception. Nevertheless 
the music, deprived of the direct aid 
of the vivid settings and lighting of 


the Metropolitan’s stage, seemed far 


less significant. In the opera house, 
the action so thoroughly engaged the 
eye that the ear failed to notice how 
long drawn out was the use of one 
of the popular tunes im the “play” 
scenes; yesterday we thought it 
never would be done with. On the 
other hand, some of the most im- 
portant music of the last generation 
has been written for the ballet. And 


noon Symphony concert of the/im an all but operaless town, how 
season in Symphony Hall, Boston, | Should we hear it if not from the 


yesterday. John Alden Carpenter, 
American composer, was honored by 
the inclusion in the program of two 
of his works, the familiar Suite, ‘‘Ad- 


platform? 


The juxtaposition of Mr Carpen- 


ter's two works revealed how well 
he has followed the developments of 


ventures in a Perambulator,” and a; "ecent times. The ‘Perambulator” 
‘concert version of his “Skyscrapers,| 5Uite, written in 1914, is amiable, 
a Ballet of American Life.” The con-| fanciful, charming music in the 
cluding number marked the first ap-| French manner. Ten years elapsed 
pearance this season of the name of} Pefore the score of “Skyscrapers” 
Beethoven on a Boston Symphony! W4S completed; and they were event- 
program; it was the Seventh Sym- ful years. “Skyscrapers” employs 


phony. 


certain American tunes in the en- 


The transference of “Skyscrapers”! deavor to depict the American scene, 
to the concert hall raises once more| Put its rhythmic pulse and its dis- 


the question of the effectiveness ol 
ballet music without the ballet. Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones, who collaborated 
with the composer in staging this 
ballet at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in February, 1926. conveys the’ 
impression that the action grew out 
of the music: ‘‘Carpenter would play. 


; 
' 


the music, giving me an impression’ 
of the changing orchestration. He| 
played each passage over and over 
again for hours. This would give me 
certain ideas of movement, for which 
| drew tentative designs, to be dis- 
cussed with him. Countless patterns 
were made during six months of | 


these we selected the final succession 


sonances are imported from Russia. 


The work is scored for a large or- 


chestra, with saxophones, two pianos 
and two solo voices. It is a com- 
plicated score, and its performance 
was by no means impeccable. It is 
always an advantage when a con- 
ductor is able to devote himself un- 
interruptedly to his orchestra. 


“SKYSCRAPERS” AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
GCte — 


—§HNce.7 0 off 


&rueling, unremitting labor. From | Suite From Carpenter’s 


of designs, one growing from the’! 
other, parallel with the music.” 

But the average listener cannot | 
Spend six months listening while. 
the composer plays over the same’ 
Passage hour after hour. If he could, | 
lt is possible his chief idea of move: | 


ment would be one to a great dis- | 
tance. Nor, perhaps, is the imagina- 
tion of every hearer quite equal to 
that of Mr. Jones, an experienced 
Stage designer, who, moreover, had 
the guidance of the composer. 


Ballet a Novelty 


Chicago Composer Hears His Music 
Brilliantly Performed  * 


Mr Kousevitzky, who began last sea- 


son to discover that such Americans 
as Loeffler, Converse, and Gilbert, 
though practically unknown in Paris, 


atenainngnnasl is. aiuinsia sci migilidiiies aia ate ae ieee ~— 
——-— -—se « 2 : 2 “ - _—— am ~— ee - ; 





have written interesting and modern an orchestra of which 
music, turned for the first half of ting Boo ve neither like nor uh 
yesterday’s Symphony program to the gorstand jazz a spirited performance 
works of John Alden Carpenter, the) 61. felt. of course, that Paul White- 
well-known Chicago composer whose! +2, and his band would have played 
music Dr Muck and Mr Monteux in- j ¢ay more easily and spontaneously. 
troduced here. , Mr Carpenter, as all his music shows, 
He revived that spirited and amusing | is not ashamed to be American. Our 
iece of light music, ‘‘Adventures in a‘... popular music has always supplied 
Serambuiator,” and conducted the first him with a large share of his inspira- 
Boston performance of the suite from|;;,,. He treats his material with the 
Mr Carpenter’s ballet ‘‘Skyscrapers,”’ skill and finesse of a cultivated mu- 
produced last Winter by the Metro-! cician. of course, but he does not al- 
politan Opera. The composer, who WaS!1,. the superior refinement and power 
present, must have been pleased by the! 95 tne work of the leading European 
brilliant performance of both works, composers to blind him to the manifest 
and by the unexpectedly cordial re- | impossibility of transplanting a musi- 
ception given them by the audience. | ,.) tradition from Europe to America. 
The only other number was Bee-| ¥ i, true, though Mr Carpenter does 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. not write ‘from this or any critical 
When Mr Reiner, now serving aS) theory, that all great music has been 
Peer aereeucror, introduced “Sky-| merely an elaboration or refinement 
scrapers’ a few weeks ago at the; upon the popular music of its day and 
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soms at the understanding touch into 
instant characterization or unfolding 
mood. It is true that more ways than 


seem more apt than all the others. Not 
a few listened to Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
‘Perambulator” as they listened to his 
i first performance of tavel’s “Mother 
| Goose’’—to a version that at turn after 
turn slid by the point. 
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piece-—that is to say as the ful] score of 
the ball t, less a,few cuts, with the meas- 
ures tor negro choir confided to a single. 
soprano and a single tenor voice—yester- 
day and capably Miss Mager’s and Mr. 
Robison’s. There is no need to recite 
| afresh the scenario devised after 
pee music was written. Enough, for 
the purpose of the concert-hall, 
that Mr. Carpenter would translate into) 
tones two contrasts of American urban 
life in this present hour. The citizens 
toil and from their hands rise steel-fash-| 
ioned skyscrapers. The’ citizens—and | 
their feminine counterparts—turn to play | 
land pleasure. They take it, being ordi- 
{nary folk, in the Coney Islands of twenty 
;ciies. They dance in current steps; sing 


ee we 
| Better went ‘Skyscrapers’ as concert- 








-|eurrent tunes; run after side-shows; are 


readily caught by momentary emotion. 
So go work and play in alternation: while 
the bystander hears the beat of the con- 
trasting rhythms; with far-stretched eyes 
may also see a vision. Meaningless for 
the concert-hall are such stagzge-details as 
traffic lights and a whistle, doorways for | 
entrance and re-entrance, a symbolieal | 
“Coney” on the back drop. From the 
music at the beginning and at the end 
rise readily enough the ladder-like shapes, 
the towering pinnucles of riveted steel. 
Across and around them the imaginative 
eye may see the shadows of the tu ders 


‘make clear the relation .and the. de. 
velopment of Mr. Carpenter’s miotivs: 
adroitly redistribute his rhythmic’ ac- 


cents. Yet again, he was clothing page 
after page in a tonal haze, light and’ 


one are possible in the performance of. 
every piece; yet human nature being 
What it is , this or that “reading” will) 
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k, play, people, atmosphere. . Alone 
American composers’ Mr. Carpenter 





‘chestra § nd 
‘plies its pulsatile pow 
neither exhausting them with veheme musical values and suggestion of this 
nor staling them with repetition. He iurban life. He has done these things 
rhythms and counter rhythms in ki with a fastidious mind, temperament 
‘edged play, at will and need spares and hand. The apostles of the virilities, 
with jangling keys or opposed chc the muscular Christians, so to say, of 
‘His musical matter, his orches American music, set small store by him. 
“voices, are both vigorous and vision) In their ears, ‘The Perambulator”’ is pret- 
‘He is devising no realistic tumult ty; “Skyscrapers” tame; the Concertino a 
clang and clatter; he adds no. ste pleasing nondescript. To their minds, 
‘rivetter to the instruments. Rather, Mr. Carpenter's susceptibility to the 
is translating an impression into ton¢musical impulses, even the musical fash- 
the intensive quality of Ameri-an ur ions, of the passing hour, is cumulative 
work, its fervors, energies, the seiproof of his shallowness. 
however vague and dim, of a visio In these objections and denials they 
goal. Transitional measures in wtforget. We are as God made us; even 
earlier rhythms dwindle and léwhen we write music, we must proceed 
rhythms upspring, lead into the musi by the minds and the temperaments so 
play. bestowed. A fastidious American com- 
Here again, Mr. Carpenter writes poser is within his rights—and maybe 
| realistic measures; attempts no t¢his obligations, if he is so moved—when 
definition of the Coney-Island scene; c] he translates into tones his impressions 
acterizes none of his folk: works ovej of those that rivet steel girders by day 
. songs of the boardwalk; leads in neij@nNd prance at Coney Island. by nigh... 
lsyneopation nor jazz-like instrume| 48 likely as not he will see th 
' tion as who should say, ‘Now you } Vision clearer than any realist. And 
| it.” He is recording in tones a seq When a baby from ‘our best people” 
impression—of a streaming, rather | takes his morning airing and yields a 
poseless crowd turning this way or | Suite like ‘“‘The Perambulator,” that selt- 
las some new whim of diversion, s| S4me composer may even add in tones 
lfresh caprice of inte:es , stirs it. Noi to the common fund of gracious and 
is pleased with changeful tumult; plal 2mused living. Mr. Carpenter has ampli- 
fied and enriched American music with 


it likes a cheerful din. It will step 1 eae 
syncopated rhythm; lap up the goj ®# temperament within and an impulse 
; “y4 from without that none of his compeers 


a popular song. The sentiment of n | te Lae 
music touches its emotion: as re shares. It 1s as desirable as, say, the 
are its feet to a more earthy neg mystical fervors of Mr. eee in his 
|lilt. Mr. Carpenter is not to Det ere ce Ys rag dete Bp ee ot hla darting 
| proached with the choice of his ¢ ~slapite hp pear ge ig: nh ahs Saas + Am qe 
| means. Into music he is translating ‘Pay i eg Wa je — Peony we wi 3 a 
| ‘ . van music are neither too crowded not 
individual reaction to American ur toa various 

, play—the nervous eagerness, the fi — ne eee 

'interest, the paltry ways, means and 
lets, the emotional excitability, the 
curring monotony, mingled or at c 
within it. . . . Transitional measi 
recur, rhythms giving way to rhyth 
The music of work returns: but of w 
and the dceds of work visioned 
transfigured—the spires of steel aga 
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For the first time after the centenary 
snring, Beethoven re-entered these con- 
certs—with the Seventh Symphony. Mr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra played it 
with their usual rhythmic animation and 
exuberance, in long flights of motivs nur- 
tured into melody, vitalized, outflung, in- 
the light; below and athwart, the 4d: tensified, cumulated, until for the moment 
ling energies uprearing them. there is nothing in the audible world 

but these floods of passioned sound. Upon 

For Mr. Carpenter, above any ot the slow movement they laid a tone that 
American composer, roots his music in texture was nothing less than beauty; 
our urban life, from it draws his ; While through it curved as from a sing: 
stance and savors. The baby of “The Jer’s voice each reiterant or expanding 
ambulator’”’ is a city baby; its entour phrase. The Scherzo leapt with snapping 
and experiences on that morning ride feet or sang deep-throated. In the Finale 
urban. The atmosphere all about is came the inevitable paradox. What ear, 
urban scene and course into tones refiat the pace to which Mr. Koussevitzky 
and transmuted. In the musical «speeds it, hears all'the notes? Yet what 
logue of Mr. Carpenter’s “Concertil spirit, listening, does not dance and shout 
the two friends do not walk the hin Beethoven's tonal whirlwind? The 
they sit before the study fire. ‘EI pedants may con their scores under 
zy Kat’ is an urban pantomime t their study-lamps. For the rest of us— 
of the Sunday supplements. ~°.r. (commoner clay—the excitements of Mr. 
penter’s mayoral master, the Hionor: Koussevitzky’s concert-hall. Fortunate 
William H. Thompson, could not del the Vienna that first knew the Seventh 
to it. “‘Skyscrapers’’ is a ballet of ur Symphony—if it heard it from the likes 
of him. jo Bee Ae 
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st be. Hereabouts 
r. Gershwin’s, Mr. 
r. Carpenter’s. In 
r. Gershwin pre- 
original flavor and | 
honic sauce was not |melodies and 











“SKYSCRAPERS” ANEW. 
A CONQUEST OF JAZZ, 
AN AMERICAN EPITOME 










Its. n proved meager; ipon Indian- 
quality of the dish. /in a limited 

TWOFOLD DISTINCTION FOR THE,,, and the medium rposes avafl- 
COMPOSER Gershwin’s natural | exist, ready 


Into his ‘Music for; soil. Truer 
pland peppered jazz, an music ex- 
Mr. Carpenter Transfuses Jazz Into>ndiment. He was in which’it 
S , oe ‘ music in the usual jeech of that 
ymphonic Music Mr Gershwin and | rom time to timé-tted “works” 
Mr. Copland in Comparison—Ballet ofpread out jazz as 4 much in. the 
the Life of the Time in the Idiom of the? ae eg birapen reapers does 
. y e nto riod and an- 

Day—Return of Mr. Paderewski—The ;teq it to the play-|, These are 
New “Pierian” In the Finale of file of indus. 
Mr. Copland went jn frenzied 


red his jazz to no} 

HE SECOND AUDIENCE at the ns; outflung it from ee nae 
Symphony Concerts was quick, Be; bade the players) of towered 
on Saturday evening, to testify |_an additional wal- jn Sr 
its pleasure in Mr. Carpenter’s ied out in pain: but! nd ing BY 

music and its regard for the composer, had lasted but ten, ote bar 
present before its eyes as well as ears. longer is Mr. Cop- «A a ee 
Mr. Koussevitzky had, indeed, a happy | »D peenlge of 
notion when he bade him be guest and|there is no naked ¢. wr yabin 
bask in the halo of two of his more gated. Devotees of eee 
notable pieces notably played. By such he dance-hall might PB vrrecypd.. 
roe ty spontaneous rather than medi-|net and discover not which is its | 
seen the conductor keeps the Symphony ar to their ears andierican com- 
oncerts incessantly variegated and in- “Skyscrapers” does ed; had rt 
teresting. Out of a Russian of his tem- the thin symphonic 2s ye: accom- 


per there is always some new. thin 

ys 8, tO vin, o a 

be impetus to a musical life otherwise so r Pi eee ; aah 48 jane oan 
routined as that of Boston. Mr. Carpen- i... “ padi. 


ter, moreover, deserves this homage. ee enter, as becomes VStPiaa ae 
“The Perambuiator™ aside, since” not al fant peqrperament 2%, anes 
wanaiiay Aicane on to Mr. Koussevitzky’s poser in the ; nd, beneath 
: yscrapers” gains, for the first pietersige 08 Bi 

time in American music, two desirable | have assembled it, 

ends.. It translates into the language of sragptet Pred ing A PN 
concert-hall and opera house the dialect ’/": _Mr- Carpenter arpenter has 
of jazz; sustains the speech and the ™odern symphonic’r the usual 
Spirit, in the theater, through a ballet ° °F “The Perambu USic since the 
nearly half an hour long. It also re.[2°, the Symphony," and piano, 
flects, through tones, aspects and courses /f4nta, is continuing enjoyed him- 
of American Ife with comment alongf@Pared (as the factlece will be 
yes way. follow “Skyscrapers” ‘the Festival 
azZ unalloyed loses intrins trings. ' next April 

when it is transferred Some ‘gaged Carpenter shuns the enna. 

higher seats of music. In its native:!” Obvious ear-marks§ after long 
ay only a jazz-orchestra, like Mr.'% of Play at Coney @lia, will be 
tive) el can play it truly, disting.!2te4 through and a concert 
mol Be the best will in the world, pirit and accent as Mon, Jan. 19. 
fumbles eg 2 a at ing orchestra hases of urban life ifvard, under 
which it 4s ie ae many a device by hearer with an ear imsky—for 
audiences rl ' uced. Played naked tohis time recognizes “a ‘serious 
phonic musi ustomed to operatic or svm-juch. Every listener # evening in 
sc, its limitations rather than magination perceives ® Mendels- 


Hohe, eee, won obsess the ear—repeti jex. The people and @ve”; Schu-. 
effects without stereotyped patterns, a77.age, as the rev-f} the first: 
Merely reme b Se iran. OCH hes call it, are char- @fto for Vio- 
maber and duplicate jazz with jazz into an intrinsi- {iss Ippolito. 

|} Wit ve tne violinist. Eee” Bw ee 
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4 . ; | N OT ABL Stravinsky’s’ “Ragtime” is spread upon 


fe atgay t- music-paper, — | 
nor staling them with repetition. He {urban life. He has done theset 
rhythms and counter rhythms in ki with a fastidious mind, tempat a tase ee be. acne ie 
‘edged play, at will and need spares and hand. The apostles of the vi" ——— ) | oe r. Gershwin’s, Mr. ; 
Copland’s and now Mr. Carpenter’s. In |-place, which 


with jangling keys or opposed chc the muscular Christians, so to © he | 
His musical matter, his  orches American music, set small store C Trust Fund Board Facilitat cent Ae Rice sik onchet Wate pee afing place | 


voices, are both vigorous and vision) In their ears, ‘The Perambulator”’ wt . , 
Ree eee ce. Feniaae tuniuld ty Tekyecrapers’ tame; the Coney. | _ istration of Endowment too welletirred: often proved” Mentor (nar Nene 
clang and clatter; he adds no. ste pleasing nondescript. To _ their '- . , a- 
rivetter to the instruments. Rather, Mr. Carpenter’s susceptibility ? | Annual Report Aeaiaeialy yr higy monday lly 8 brine ose anal 
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is translating an impression into tonémusical impulses, even the musica’ | ! were alien to Mr. Gershwin’s natural | exist, ‘ready 

bent as composer. Into his “Music for: soil. Truer 


the intensive quality of Ameri-an ur ions, of the passing hour, is cum® | 
work, its fervors, energies, the seiproof of his shallowness. By Oliver McKee, i th y 
‘ : ’ uy i e Theater, ‘ } 3 
however vague and dim, of a visio In these objections and denial?’ ’ ‘caibbialie ry wr. Copland peppered jazz, an music <* 
opi Pepe d P but distinctly as condiment. He was in which ’ it 
goal. Transitional measures in wk forget. We are as God made us Special to the Transcript: | writing symphonic music in the usual jeech , 
earlier rhythms dwindle and lk when we write music, we must p Ww , hj ' D ra na sense of the words. From time as nt win Peli, 
rhythms upspring, lead in si by the is < | srame’ RERLSSN Tenet Serene Sart em) Soe P ie 
y pspring d into the musi by the minds and the temperam@’ nifts featured the past. yeall he dashed in and spread out jazz as 4 much in the 


play. bestowed. <A fastidious American* ‘i : ; ) 

Here again, Mr. Carpenter writes poser is within his rights—and “| brary of Congress, according oe cee ee coy sen ah mercy Tapers” does 
realistic measures; attempts no this obligations, if he is so moved— |nual report ol Herbert i the roe kad edtuated 30 + — it “40 riod and an- 
definition of the Coney-Island scene; c} he translates into tones his impré. librarian of Congress. Gifts H ing instruments I A th mm yn ay-t. These are 
acterizes none of his folk; works ovei of those that rivet steel girders | ments were invited and I¥ his Piano-Concerto Mr Ci ] oan ote ee 
. Songs of the boardwalk; leads in neij @nd prance at Coney Island. by $ he creation In 1920 O% ta | further. He tem ered ‘hi ma 9 Peron. 2 
Isyneopation nor jazz-like instrume| AS likely as not he will se’ | Congress Trust Fund Board aymmnheein pa aceon ins Sor Msn al vy no ‘er they build 
tion as who should say, ‘Now you ij Vision clearer than any realist} | ‘ccept and administer the the texture of his page: bad sink 1 rom jere in the 

Bocnge Previous to that ye) page; bade € players, of towered 
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it.’ He is recording in tones a seq When a baby from ‘‘our best p’ give it—if th iti 

it. , sas . , th. age, Wh : ; beanie hy Tl — ey could—an additional wal- 
impression—of a streaming, rather | takes his morning airing and yif | ‘um of wc Ae AM ype be lop. Miss Nancy cried out in pain: but ie + von 
yoseless ‘d turning this wav or | Suite like ‘‘The Perambulator,” tha; »>rary from a private sou’ } ; ; New xork. 
poseless crowd turning this way or | § int ay a repeat add inf | Hubbard bequest of $20,000 er actual suffering had lasted but ten py play—and 
feieeme new whim of diversion, s,S4me composer may even add ing: : : Sind minutes. For no longer is Mr. Cop- pleasures of 


or . q ; . > “nei » the pri ‘tion. 
fresh caprice of inte:es ,stirs it. Noito the common fund of graciou} | o the print collec land’s tou force. | 
is pleased with changeful tumult; pla! amused living. Mr. Carpenter has! | \ave been given to the bo® In ‘auromnaeen there is n aked jo the. ree 
it likes a cheerful din. It will step 1 fied and enriched American musig® ng over $2,000,000. r ° Oo naked fe and none 


one ; es jazz, no jazz unmitigated. Devotees ofje musi f 
6 h . tas » go{ a temperament within and an ig!|, gr ie USC Of 
a re he sells aia gt hikek withaat that none of bite ot $600,000 for Music Division the loudspeaker and the dance-hall might denter - has . 


‘ shares. It is as desirable as. sa listentg the whole ballet and discover not which is its 


ooo gehen ay Aherecnpioned Mei mystical fervors of Mr. Loeffler Virs. Frederic Coolidge of ; meen, of the jazz dear to their ears and ierican_com- 
\lilt. Mr. Carpenter is not to DO See cs, a gee rire yt age | °100,000 for the music au ‘ 
hhaica af hie |, Mr. Copland turning out of -his twe 1 endowment exceeding $5 | 
tte music ‘ons eo dN ll By a long shot the tabernacles of x fina ahe of os diviaiant o oe of — Gershwin, or cavort, thum" inale of the 
‘individual reaction to American ur “@" Music are neither too crowde® | .ontinued with other gift: at nose, through Mr. Copland’s rotigh- jazz screams 
_Play—the nervous eagerness, the fi loo various. hae ,| Ine by James B. Wilbur © ne Agha ea cane ap oe Ber none aan 4 
Interest, the paltry ways, means and a Ba he mts , | ig{ ePproductions of source rag Ae rina ner map ery sears A viaiamieae 
lets, the emotional excitability, the sige anlage cir 9 eek ae eat ice oomoates diye se Beste. fo ee apes hd, ben th. 
curring monotony, mingled or at ¢*2"/n%, Beethoven re-entered thes” | sf $10,000, for bibliographi: orchestra. -Any composer in these nine: ay 
within it. . . . Transitional meas: S°°S—With the Seventh Symphony.} | .y William Evarts Benjam teen-twenties might have assembled it, 
recur, rhythms giving way to rhyth Koussevitzky and the orchestra play ‘or a chair of American his if it suited his purposes, even to the 
The music of work returns; but of w with their usual rhYtAmMIC animatiow | by the Carnegie Corporatio eee ak eee ar. Carpentel a ae 
See the deeds of work visioned exuberance, in long flights of motiv | | ‘mount for a chair of the fi writes also in the modern Symphonic’r the usual 
transfigured—the spires of steel aga tured into melody, vitalized, outflung ceeding these were two &| sean. The composer of “The Perambu Usic since the 
the light: below and athwart, the q, temsified, cumulated, until for the mo# | ow made public for the fir lator,” the Concertino, the Symphony, and piano. 
ling energies uprearing them. there is nothing in the audible 1 ). Rockefeller, Jr., is the di the ballet of the Infanta, is continuing enjoyed him- 
but these floods of passioned sound. ire to be used for the f) his course, quite prepared (as the factlece will be 
For Mr. Carpenter, above any ot the slow movement they laid a tone 1} wo major projects; first, t happens to be) to follow “Skyscrapers” the Festival 
American composer, roots his music in texture was nothing less than bea! |] :£ source material for Am: with a Quartet for Strings. } next April 
our urban life, from it draws his ; While through it curved as from as | nd second, for the enlarg _ With reason Mr. Carpenter shuns the ©Mna. 
stance and savors. The baby of “The ]er’s voice each reiterant or expand | vibliographic apparatus of | clichés, the freaks ,t.:° obvious ear-marks§ after long 
ambulator”’ is a city baby; its entour phrase. The Scherzo leapt with snapp | he interest of its informa of jazz. Yet the mus: of Play at Coney@lia, will be 
and experiences on that morning ride feet or sang deep-throated. In the Fir,| specially to other libraric Asland is impregnaici through andm a concert 
urban. The atmosphere all about is came the inevitable paradox. What ¢ ‘search investigator. Th ‘through with its. spirit and accent ast n, Jan. 19, 
urban scene and course into tones refi at une Pace Se which Mr. | KCoussevit} mount to $450,000. and $2 they now express phases of urban life irvard, under 
and transmuted. In the musical «speeds it, hears all'the notes? Yet w | ively. In addition must in America. Every hearer with an ear mimsky—for 
logue of Mr. Carpenter’s ‘Concerti spirit, listening, does not dance and sh he bequest of Joseph Pe to the sounds of his time recognizes “a ecrtae 
the two friends do not walk the hin Beethoven's tonal whirlwind? 1] ast year, aggregating at page after pa i y i ‘ 
they sit before the study fire. “I pedants may con their scores : ind a recent endowment of ee such. Every listener v evening im 
pede ay scores un) } % with a glimmer of imagination perceives ‘ Mendels- 
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i] work, play, people, atmosphere. | Alone_ 


Ol , of American composers’ Mr. C 
s i has perceived, felt and transmu*’ 

¢ musical values and suggestion 
nor staling them with repetition. He {urban life. He has done these} 

rhythms and counter rhythms in ki with a fastidious mind, temp 
edged play, at will and need spares and hand. The apostles of the vis 
with jangling keys or opposed chc the muscular Christians, so to |® 
His musical matter, his orches American music, set small store r 
voices, are both vigorous and vision) In their ears, ‘“The Perambulator” | 


He. is devising no realistic tumult ty: ‘Skyscrapers’ tame; the Conce’ 
Clang and clatter; he adds no _ ste pleasing nondescript. To their °: 
rivetter to the instruments. Rather, Mr. Carpenter’s susceptibility ? 
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is translating an impression into tone musical impulses, even the musica” 
the intensive quality of Ameri-an ur ions, of the passing hour, is cum® 
work, its fervors, energies, the seiproof of his shallowness. 
however vague and dim, of a visio In these objections and denial?’ 
goal. Transitional measures in whkforget. We are as God made us 
earlier rhythms dwindle and liwhen we write music, we must p- 
rhythms. upspring, lead into the musi by the minds and the temperame’ 
play. bestowed. <A fastidious American: 
Here again, Mr. Carpenter writes poser is within his rights—and 
realistic measures; attempts no t¢ his obligations, if he is so moved- 
definition of the Coney-Island scene; cj] he translates into tones his impr¢, 
acterizes none of his folk; works ovej of those that rivet steel girders 
songs of the boardwalk; leads in neij @nd prance at Coney Island by & 
syneopation nor jazz-like instrume AS likely as not he will s@ 
tion as who should say, ‘Now you H Vision clearer than any realis 
it.” He is recording in tones a seq When a baby from “our best | 
impression—of a streaming, rather | takes his morning airing and yf 
poseless crowd turning this way or - suite like ‘‘The Perambulator,” th® 


las some new whim of diversion, s| Same composer may even add i 


fresh caprice of inte:es, stirs it. No to the common fund of graciou). 
is. pleased with changeful tumult; pla} 2mused living. Mr. Carpenter has)" 
it likes a cheerful din. It will step 4 fled and enriched American musi¢™ 
syncopated rhythm; lap up the goj @ temperament Within and an ig 
@ popular song. The sentiment of nq from without that none of his cor” 
music touches its emotion; as rq Shares. It is as desirable as, say. 
are its feet to a more earthy neg mystical fervors of Mr. Loeffler f 
lilt. Mr. Carpenter is not to be) Sixties or the two-fisted exuberan 
proached with the choice of his {™M!: Copland turning out of his twé 
'means. Into music he is translating By a long shot the tabernacles of A 
| individual reaction to American ur \" cringe PO. AR EORe SONY. Cer 
| play—the nervous eagerness, the fir ae > See ee 
_interest, the paltry ways, means and . Tae a 
lets, the emotional excitability, the Hor tne frst time after the capone 
-eurring monotony, mingled or at ; Spring, Beethoven re-entered these 
Within it. Transitional meas Cane vith the Seventh Symphony}. 
recur, rhythms giving way to rhyth soussevitzky and the orchestra pla : 
The music of work returns: but of w with their usual rhythmic Senate 
end ‘the deeds of work vistoned exuberance, in long flights ot motiv 
transfigured—the spires of steel aga SUreG ‘Into melody, VERUEOG, Asepaigen 
the light; below and athwart, the q, temsified, cumulated, until for the m 
ling energies uprearing them. there is nothing in the audible 
but these floods of passioned sound. 
For Mr. Carpenter, above any otthe slow movement they laid a tone} 
American composer, roots his music in texture was nothing less than bea 
our urban life, from it draws his ; while through it curved as from a § 
stance and savors. The baby of ‘“‘The ]er’s voice each reiterant or expant 
ambulator” is a city baby: its entour phrase. The Scherzo leapt with snap} 
and experiences on that morning ride feet or sang deep-throated. In the Fi} 
urban. The atmosphere al] about is came the inevitable paradox. What 
urban scene and course into tones refiat the pace to which Mr. 
and transmuted. In the musical < 
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Koussevit 
speeds it, hears all'the notes? Yet w 
logue of Mr. Carpenter’s ‘Concerti spirit, listening, does not dance and sk 
the two friends do not walk the hin Beethoven's tonal whirlwind? ' 
they sit before the study fire. “} pedantS may con their scores ur 
zy Kat’ is an urban pantomime tf their study-lamps. For the rest of 
of the Sunday supplements, ° yr. (commoner clay—the excitements of - 
penter’s mayoral master, the Honor; Koussevitzky’s concert-hall. 
William H. Thompson, could not dei the Vienna that first knew the Seve 
to it. “Skyscrapers” is a ballet of urn Symphony—if it heard it from the 1 

of him. 
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apidly growing collections 
hich now contain over six }| which is the sidewalk. 


' ' | his staff will interpret the | Music that utilizes negr 1 
| Oo 
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_|,ect matter, and will gU/ material. ig American only i } 
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: tter that happens to exist. ‘re 
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By Oliver M| whe second, the chair of 4! ana more significant American music ex- 

——~ | ory, has been accepted by presses the life of the time in which’ it 

Special to the Transc: } n Jameson, at present dilis written in the musical speech of that 

Washington, Dec. 1 | Carnegie Institution at W‘/day. Mr. Chadwick’s collected “works” 

rifts featured the pa | distinguished historian contain pages that do as much in the 

brary of Congress, ac | .i.nd an experienced directo} idiom of his prime. “Skyscrapers” does 

nual report of Her | research, Jameson seems a4 exactly this-in another period and an- 
librarian of Congress, | or his new post. He will ¢ other yoice, equally its own. 

ments were invited juties at some time before | days in which the ra 

he creation in 1925 hird chair, that of the fir}trial Americans work as 


, alate _ ‘ an einai 
Tht oer alae jcally symphonic music. The m 


in frenzied 


riety For Mr. Carpenter they build 
iecept and administe| he Carnegie corporation,|skyscnapers. And somewhere in the 


‘unds. Previous to t]| een filled. Mr. Putnam Pp background lurks the vision of towered 
‘um of money ever hese gifts show the way t magnificence, of heaven-scaling opulence 
rary from a privat] of other chairs greatly Mand power —the Skyline of New York. 
Hubbard bequest of $i| .elds of cartography, pur'These Americans cry out for play—and 
o the print collection | :cience, economics, govern feed themselves upon the pleasures of 
ave been given to t.| ional law, various toreign Luna Park from hot dogs to the Ferris 
ng over $2,000,000. pecially the Semitic, the *Wheel. Of such is their life and none 
| “—— | vriental, and other subjec’may gainsay it. Into the music of 
600,000 for Music Din ‘ ieee “Skyscrapers” Mr. Carpenter~ has. 
These gifts began w | onsress Not Niggardly Wrought it out of the jazz which is its 
Virs. Frederic Coolidgz The report emphasizes t\Yfry speech. No other American com- 
‘100,000 for the mus] -or these gifts and endowWoser has done Such a deed; had the 
n endowment exceedi{| hat Congress itself showWill, the mind, the capacities to accom: 
‘etivities of the divisi¢| .pirit to the institution. Push it. Through the Finale of the 
‘ontinued with other] rary, they are helped byfoncerto Mr. Copland in his jazz screams 
ne by James B. Wil ‘ongress has already donWith and at this life. Mr. Carpenter is 
eproductions of so} he institution that it has yider and therefore ironic; more urbane, 
\merican history; one| ient agent for a service with a sense of the dim visioning, 
if $10,000, for bibliog] »ught to be supported by }0mewhere, somehow, behind, beneath. 
iy William Evarts Be} o.utions, rather than by ne Bee 
‘or a chair of America| Treasury. The contributiow™cidents and Prospects 
vy the Carnegie Corpo}|.o subsidize a government As intimated above, Mr. Carpenter has 
mount for a chair of |} but to utilize it in the inte@tely finished a Quartet for the usual 
ceeding these were tv| eral welfare. The amount trings—his first chamber music since the 
ow made public for tk} by Congress is now neasonata of his youth for violin and piano. 
». Rockefeller, Jr., is t} -ear, of which close to $Vorking in a fresh field, he enjoyed him- 
ire to be used for t] by receipts which go intcélf as he wrote. The piece will be 
wo major projects; fir} such as copyright fees. Ilayed for the first time at the Festival 
'f source material for | sress provides specificala the Library of Congress next April 
nd second, for the e)] reeds of the Library, as fy the Rosé Quartet-from Vienna. 
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NOTES and LINES 


By PHILIP HALE 





At the Symphony concerts, to be led 
by Mr. Koussevitzky, Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening & symphony by 
Arnold Bax will be performed, It has 
been heard only once in Boston—when 
it was performed in February 1926 by 
the visiting Cleveland orchestra. 
first performance in this country was 
by the Chicago Symphony orchestra.) 
The symphony is in three movements. 
It has no “program”; it’s just music. 

The symphony was produced in Lon- 
don five years ago this month. Mr. 
Edwin Evans then wrote of it: 


“The impressions it thas left are this) There was a perceptible pause at 
The music is the end of each movement before the 


marked and powerful. 
to applause broke out, a sure sign that 


more robust than any Bax has hither 


given us. It is virile—in 
sively so—and if, at the 
is gloomy and oppr 
romantic gloom oO 
passion engend 
fiercer gloom oO 
almost, braving 
tion to hear it as 
agine some racial 
background of 
there is assure 
smoldering hat 
hatred may be. 
completely relegated the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY | 
ON THE AIR TONIGHT 


parts aggres- 
same time, it 
it has not the 
f the south, where 
put the far 
f the north. One might 
the composer’s injunc- 
‘abstract music,’ 
crusade agains 
s forests. Conflict 
dly, and one suspects 
red that is as noble M 
Never before has Bax s0 overture to “Tannhaeuser. 


‘cntler ele- 


ers tragedy, 


IME 








Composer 





Half of this evening’s program by the | Prof. John 


Boston Symphon 
broadcast by Westi | 
WBZA, is made up of compositions by | 
John Alden Carpenter of Chicago. These | vianist. The program in full: 
works are his ballet, 
the famous suite, “Adventures in 

Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- | DAE 5 em 

large work of the} ed ere 

m. Serge Koussevitzky will con- | 

Tonight’s broadcast of the Sym- | 

' phony is the ei 

/son’s concerts w 

rough the cour 

In “Skyscrapers 
American life as 


alternation of wor 
ence is allowed to catch 


y Orchestra, to be | 


“Skyscrapers” and 
a Per- | Snite, “Adventures 1i 


ambulator.” 
will be the 


tesy of W. 58. Quinby. 

* Carpenter pictures 

he sees it—a violent 

k and play. The audi- | 1 
a glimpse of I 








ments to the minor episodes. Perhaps 
because of this the symphony cffers in 
every way from his ride works, It 


is more stringently rhy mical, more 
concise and vigorous, and even the 
orchestral coloring is of a kind which 
Bax has not used before. Harshness 
there was in ‘November Woods,’ but 
‘this is something more lurid, more 
devastating, if one may use the word. 
But when a composer writes like this 
he does not woo the audience. He al- 
most runs the r.‘* of repelling it, 
‘cr audiences are reluctant to dwell 
upon unamiable subjects unless treated 
with becoming pathos. Even in the slow 
reovement, whi 3 suggests scenes suited 
to pathetic treatment, Bax makes no 
such concession to our sentimental self- 
indulgence. The grief is as fierce as the 
anger. And the brief scherzo which pre- 
cedes the finale is not light of heart. 
This is a warlike symphony. Musical- 
ly it is compellingly big. Even ata first 
hearing the audience was conscious of 


emotions had been aroused.” 

The audiences of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra have already heard 
Bax’s “In the Faery Hills,” “November 
Woods” and the “Garden of Fand.” 

The other pieces to be heard at the 
concerts of this week are Liadov’s sym- 
phonic picture, “From the Apocalypse,” 


t a in which the Russian attempted to rep- 


resent the mighty angel, thundering, 
roaring like a lion; Schumann’s piano 
as concerto (Myra Hess, pianist), and the 


eeeees® © ® crete 


towering structures under construction, 
Coney Island and Street scenes in an 
American city. The humorous “Peram-~ 
bulator” Suite gives the imfpression 01 
leity life upon a_ child who is being 
| wheeled about by its nurse. Then there 
lis a policeman with his “enormous blue 
imarch,” dogs,” hurdy gurdies and the 
* | Jake. 


Half of Program by UMASS Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, with 

its ever-changing moods, will follow the 
intermission. Aidan Redmond, chief ol 
the studio staff of WBZ-WBZA, will be 
in charge of the radio presentation. 
| ‘1 Patten Marshall, head of the 
'musie departments of Boston University 
7 | and Holy Cross College, will be assisted 
nghouse station WBZ" | ;, pis explanatory remarks and_illus- 
trations by Margaret Starr McLain, 


| Carpenter: 
[ En volture 


TIL The Hurdy Gurdys 
IV The Lake 


V Dogs 
Vi Dreams . 
hth of the current sea- | Carpenter ...... ...Suite from, “Sk: -eyaper” 
hich are being presented | (A Ballet of Modern American Life) 
Lutermission 
| Beethoven’ 
Symphony: No. 7. in A major, OD. 9 


Tl Poeo sostenuto;: Vivace 
Ti Allegretto 

Il Presto: Assai presto: Tempo Primo 
V Allegro con brio 


« Perambulator 






NOTES and LINES 


By PHILIP HALE 





| 
Pia 2! SAS RO 
| Two of Mr. Carpenter’s compositions 
will be played at the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Koussevitzky, Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. Beethoven's 
‘Symphony No. 7 is also on the pro- 
eram., 

Mr. Carpenter’s “Adventurés ina Per- 
ambulator” has been canto hae here 
several times and enjoyed. His “Sky- 
scrapers, a Ballet of American Life,” 
has not been heard here. It was in- 
tended originally for Diaghilev’s Ballet 
Russe. He had heard of Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s ballet pantomime, “Krazy Kat’’— 
it was performed here at an entertain- 
ment in aid of the Rheims music schoo], 
but with a wretched orchestra. Dia- 
ghilev saw the score and some photo- 
graphs of the action. He suggested that 
Mr. Carpenter should write a_ ballet 


based on an American subject. The lat- 
ter returning from Paris, where hé had 
talked with the impresario, thought of a 
composition in which he should embody 
the rush and din of the United States 
in its association with jazz; but Dia- 
ghilev insisted that the music should 
not depend on any planned story; when 
the score was completed, he and his 
associates would provide a scenario. 
The music was ready in 1924. Mr. 
Carpenter and Diaghilev met again. 
Diaghilev expressed himself as delighted 
—like Clara in the old story. The pro- 
duction was to be at Monte Carlo in 
March 1925, but there was a hitch. 
The Metropolitan Opera House made 
a bid for the ballet; Gatti-Casazza in- 
vited Mr. Carpenter to follow his own 
ideas about the mounting of the work. 
Robert Edmond Jones was chosen to 
aid him. As the dancing would be of 
an unusual nature as far as that opera 
house was concerned, Samuel Lee, a 
Broadway producer, was called in to 
regulate the evolutions of the dancers. 
The_bailet Was produced in New York 
on Feb. 19, 1926. As a concert piece it 
has also been performed, as in Chicago | 
On Nov, 5-6, 1926. 


The pianoforte arrangement of the 


deta aa 





| ballet includes argiment: 


and ‘“‘various 
Blues.” 



















rr ‘Skyscrapers’ is a ballet which seeks 
to reflect Some of the many rhythmic 
movements and sounds of modern Amer- 
ican life. It has no story, in the usually 
accepted sense, but proceeds on the 
simple fact that American life reduces 
itself essentially to violent alternations 
of work and play, each with its own 
peculiar and distinctive rhythmic char- 


;acter. The action of the ballet is merely 
a series of moving decorations reflecting 
some of the obvious external features 
of this life, as follows: 
“Scene 1—Symbols of restlessness. 
“Scene 2—An abstraction of the sky- 
scraper and of the work that produces 


it—and the interminable crowd that 
passes by. 


“Scene 3—The transition from work 
to play. 

“Scene 4—Any ‘Coney Island’ and a 
reflection of a few of its manifold ac- 
tivities—interrupted presently by a 
‘throw back,’ in the movie sense, to 
the idea of work, and reverting with 
equal suddenness to play. 

“Scene 5—The return from play to'§ 
work. 

“Scene 6—Skyscrapers.” 


It has been said of the music that 
Mr. Carpenter’s jazz and semi-jazz are 
not ‘bald incorporations of cabaret 
tunes . . . not literal jazz, but jazz 
as it has filtered through the mind of a 
musician who thinks in terms of art, 
whose purpose was to write an art work, 


not merely. to add to America’s store of 
popular music.” 

In the ballet there were singing 
negroes. The music contained a few 
phrases of ‘“‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground,” a fleeting suggestion of. 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Dem Goo-Goo Eyes” 
vaguely remembered 





And for the production at the Metro- 


politan the orchestration called for 
three saxophones, two pianofortes, a 
tenor banjo, celesta, drums of all kinds, 
wood block, tam-tam, anvils, glocken- 
spiel, cylinder bells, xylophone in ad- 
dition to a great symphony orchestra 
of strings, woodwind and brass, 


Mr. Carpenter’s symphony, pianoforte 


concertino, and ballet ‘The Birthday of. 
the Infanta” have already been per-) 
formed here at symphony concerts. 


Gus ge 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Ninth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 16, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17, at 8.15 o’clock 


Liadov From the Apocalypse, Symphonic Picture, Op. 66 


: , , Symphony in E-flat minor 


Allegro moderato e feroce. 
Lento solenne. 
Allegro maestoso; Allegro vivace. 


(First time at these concerts) 


a 


Concerto in A minor for Pianoforte 


and Orchestra, Op. 54 
Allegro. 
Adagio. 
Allegro non troppo. 


. Overture to “Tannhiuser’’ 


SOLOIST 
MYRA HESS 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


—_—_——— 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstruct 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for eihaiem 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


ee 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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MYRA HESS 


| Werelt ; 
‘Bax’s E Flat Minor Playéd 
| for the First Time 

by Orchestra 


, 
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MISS HESS GIVEN 
SEVERAL ENCORES 


By PHILIP HALE 
The ninth concert of the Boston sym- 
| phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
‘ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
‘in Symphony hall. The program was 
/&88 follows: Liadov, “From the Apo- 
| calypse,” symphonic picture; Bax, sym- 
|phony in E flat minor (first time at 


| these concerts) : Schumann, piano con- 


EE eee 


certo (Myra Hess. pianist); Wagner, | 


| Overture to “Tannhaeuser.” 
Liadoy, good man. attempted to por- 
vay in tones a vision seen by John on 


{ 
Patmos, lonely isle: The vision of a 
nighty angel, clothed with a cloud, 
rainbow on his head With face like 
his right foot on the| 
foot on the earth. crying | 


with a voice as when a lion roareth. 
‘Seven thunders answered his cry, 

The Russian’s attempt reminds us of 
.& drama written by “Jake” Fisher, a 
a ; 
reporter on the staff of the N. Y. Her- 
ald in times of yore and in years gone 
by. The title of this play was “The 
Last Judgment.” Fisher said his drama 

was of a spectacular. thrilling nature. 
requiring a great cast. “T sent it to a 
Manager in San Francisco, for I knew 


| him,” he told his colleague. Harry Mac-/ that he has left his inspiration in the | 


dona; “and do you know, the beggar 
says he can’t produce it. He wrote that 
he could have a company for me, but 
me stage wasn’t big enough for the last 

The symphony by Bax was played 
here for the first time by the Visiting 
Cleveland orchestra early in 1926. The 
Boston Symphony orchestra has per- 
formed his Symphonic poems “In the 
Fairy Hills,” ‘November Woods” and 

rhe Garden of Fand,” all works that 
Delong to the Neo-Celtic movement in 
the arts, for though Bax was born in 
London, he is of Irish stock. In these 
Lone-poems he showed a delicate. fancy, 
imagination: his technical ability was 


aever displayed in a pedantic way; His 


orchestration, full of color, was elo- 
quent; these works, with all their eXx- 
cellent qualities, were rather diffuse, 
| There were pages that disappointed, be- 
|cause, as Mr. Cecil Gray puts it, one 
expected so much. 

In this symphony he has left the 
trish hills behind him, forgotten the 


a ‘; tunes of fairy pipers—though there is 


-&@ vague suggestion of one in the mid- 

dle of the first movement; he has-lost 

Sight of the Island of Fand; the woods 
in which he once found inspiration are 

now naked except for the icy coating 
of the boughs. 

He was always a serious composer in 
his more important works, but never 
So persistently serious as in this sym- 
phony. He was wont to search for 
beauty. In the Symphony beauty is 
austere, the beauty of Egdon ileath, of 
| the amphitheatre at Truro on the cape, 
Never bidding for popularity, he now 
Seems, and defiantly, to despise it. 

_ In his own analysis of the symphony 
he dwells on the idea of strife expressed 
In the first movement. In almost every 

Symphony from the time of Beethoven, 

there is a strong contrast between the 
‘heroic first theme and the lyric see- 
ond, each desirous of triumph. His 
,Own chief themes, he calls them mot- 
toes, are not so impressive as to speak 
with arresting authority, while the de- 
velopment is not so continuous—there 
are puzzling interruptions with violent 
outburst of brass and drums—as to be 
easily followed by an audience. 

The second movement, with its mys- 


tical, sombre spirit, is the most striking | 
portion of a work which, however enig-— 


matical it may be in certain respects, is 
| not without interesting ideas and un- 
_ Usual, skilful expression of them. This 
| 1s the movement that reminds one the 
| Most vividly of Bax, the seer of visions, 
| the dreamer ot dreams. The finale is in 
| his later manner. Does one Wish that 
|in future he would be again in fairy- 


Sl aati ay ae 


eee 


| land, or does this symphony give the | 
promise of greater works to come, works 


’ 
; 


of universal, not insular, perhaps limited 


significance? For Bax is to be reckoned | 
with as a composer. We do not believe | 


| hills haunted by spirits benignant, mis- | 


chievous or evil. 


| Miss Hess was heard yesterday in | 
' music that one gladly associates with | 
| her peculiar talent. She gave a poetic | 
| interpretation of Schumann’s concerto. | 


| for which Mr. Koussevitzky and the 


orchestra provided so beautiful an ac- | 
companiment that the audience realized | 
the sympathy and rhythmic perfection, | 


| the entrancing euphony and, after Miss 


| Hess had left the platform—she was re- | 


l called several times insisted that leader | 


|and players should acknowledge the ap- | 


‘plause that was justly due them. A 
, stirring performance of Wagner’s over- 
'ture brought the end. 
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third movement, ‘‘Allegro maestoso,”’ 
the note of exulation is sounded, rising 
finally to an overpoweringly brilliant 


| and majestic climax of triumph. 
Y CONCERT The performance of this remarkable 
“WW ‘and moving work, which has admira- | 
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at, 'f. ' 44 ble structural unity, both thematic and | 
j . *xhythmic, was brilliant and dramatic, | 


“ 
| 1n though in the emphasis given to its, 
Myra Hess Is Noloist in powerful outlines much of its interest- | 
ing internal detail seemed to have re- | 
Schumann Concerto ceived too little attention. | 
Myra Hess, appearing for the first: 
time in a concert of tne Symphony's. 
' rT "y 1 regular series, scored a veritable tri-| 
Lladov’s Apocalypse Receives umph. Schumann's popular A minor, 
i Porf ; concerto, with its characteristic in-| 
timacy, its pleasant, contemplative 
Brilliant e ormance lyricism and light scoring, could hardly 
fail to seem pallid by contrast with 


for the second week in succession,|the brilliant orchestration, the stormy 


Mir Koussevitzky last night gave placo passions and violent rhythms of the 
’ ‘i a liv preceding work. | 

of honor in his program to a living But Miss Hess, by the consummate | 
composer of the Anglo-Saxon race and artistry of her playing, lent it cohesion 
made a notable step towards redress-| and cumulative force. By declining to 
ing a balance which has perhaps leaned| linger unduly in sentimental dalliance 
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week an American occupied half of the giving musical shape and direction to 


program; yesterday 
man, Arnold Bax, whose & flat sym- 
phony formed its apex and left the 
most vivid memory. | 
Bax received his formal musical 
education at the Royal Academy of 
Music, in London, but afterwards went 


to live in Ireland, became associated 
with its new group of race-conscious 
writers and artists and seems to have 
become impregnated with their char- 
acteristic poetic mysticism. The Celtic 
mists pervade much of his work, in 
which tunes savoring of the Irish peat- 
bogs swim in a magical haze of shift- 
ing chromatic harmonies, or send 
melancholy echoes into the empty dis- 
tance. 

But of such elusive matter syin- 
phonies may not be made, though 
“tone-poems’’ may—and are. Bax has 
made his E flat symphony of sterner 
stuff. Powerful rhythms and rough- 
hewn thematic material have built It. 
Atmosphere is there but also a 
structure as bold and as solid as a 
medieval fortress. 


Miss Hess Scores Triumph 
“Allegro moderato e feroce’’ is the 
first movement. The second, ‘‘Lenvo 
ediemne,” might, with itgplamenting 
cellos and basses, its muted trombones 
and tuba, its mournful drum, depict 
the funeral rites of a hero. In the 


it was an English-|those parts of the movement which ate 


often made to sound interminably dull 
and long, she achieved a performance 
unusually dynamic and intelligent, one 
which moved irresistibly from begin- 
ning to end, 
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Perhaps there might have been 4 
more vividly varied scale of tone color- 
ing in Miss Hess’ playing. In Sym- 
phony Hall a certain exaggeration in 
that direction would seem to be ac- 
coustically necessary. 

She was applauded with enthusiasm 
and recalled to the platform again 
and again. 

Liadov’s ingenious symphonic pilc- 
ture, ‘‘From the Apocalypse,’ a tour 
de force of orchestral painting and 
story-telling, received a remarkably 
vivid performance at the hands of 
Mr Koussevitzky and of his orches- 
tra. The ‘‘Tannhauser’’ overture, 
which closed the concert, also received 
characteristically dramatic treatment. 

Next week the program will consist 
of Bach’s Concerto No. 2, in F major, 
for violin, flute, oboe and trumpet, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’? Symphony 
and Florent Schmitt's setting of the 
147th Psalm, for orchestra, organ, 
chorus and solo voice, op 38. The 
Cecilia Society and Nina Koshetz, s0- 
prano, will assist. 
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crystal of Miss Hess's tone. When Schu- = music this Symphony in E weet yey prmyers <0 visa eet, a jus nary, was the center of in- 
ume e ejeemires beat high, ag they: eo may hold high its head. Yet be J recognition of their part in a notable terest for those who listened. 

, close, they sang no more na} 
toward the close, they 


, TIO)ask, the war-time aspect per whole. 'to the ninth program of the season) 
SS ae'niivery. For better or for Worn, : rLaavtleenn voles orles loud. Here | RECREATES THE MUSIC by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Penh gn iad agg ess anes -EN b’s Sinfonia de Bello Britann! 


: e ayn Se presented yesterday afternoon in| 
and piano, we Insist upon cg vee aainaty | "UR}]ed in the crucible of sory tegarding Miss Hess’ performance Symphony Hall, Boston. The Schu- 
' ras ‘ "cas : | ayaation. ! - | ‘ 
who mused and dre — verre and | d by the fires of cr mptNOR. | of yesterday many paragraphs of rap- | mann Concerto, which she elected to 
skipped - fo epg ne alan’ ial this time. | s it has no a nee lees ‘ure and rhapsody might be written. play, is neither the most thrilling 
Mr. Koussevitzky, being als ie te ” ;. dIndys napics - ‘ 
« sererimagar give us any other. It is | ANY is lon, Mr. d HT. P But to what avail? Suffice it to say | 01 the most novel of all ea compo 
the pathos—and the charm—of distance | | ome that the piece received from her, and sir pion op l ra te W eci a 
P . nad ' Te , . Janotorte and orchestra u 1188 
enwrap such a romantic. no less from a conductor and orchestra | ! , Myily Bah 
LRA ROW | Hess, with the exquisite lyricism of 
her style, made it sound fresh, if not 
new. Given such tone, such phrasing, 
; the vehicle becomes a minor matter. 
torihanae aes with tery hk Sal a per- | Mr. Koussevitzky was deference it- 
} lat Was a veritable recrea- 
in niment. 
“ion of the music. If perchance the elt his accompa 


By L. A. SLOPER | 
YRA HESS, artist extraordi-. 


ax’s Symphony is a ore inspired by her eloquence, a perform- 

In eyyraleys Boggy Serpe ne will. ance that was as a glorious improvisa- 
oe ont Abarat “program” of war-time | tion, in turn tender, impassioned, wist- 
may fit . , fu “© 
sensations. There sounds the rage ol l or ¢ 





& composer dréamed of such perfections, 
; | lsuch wealth and warmth of expression, 
: Seldom seoush can this vision have! 
EE been fylfilled. vr 
TEAS ak: So aS , élentless will. The | 
‘Schumann, with Miss “Hess to play ’Gonflict;|there goes rel 
Schumann, with Miss Hess to pl 


: To begin an otherwise engrossing con- 
’ . | . Measures ’ 
‘piano-part; the Symphony of Bag) flints cut; darkness descends 


cert Mr. Koussevitzky and the orches- 
7 ssevi® swirl and beat, cry out and are tortured. tra played, in a manner to exalt it far 
the first time ‘under Mr. Cae Thesue ‘them pierces fitfully the vision above its inherent, theatricality’ and 
oe ene Ginmictl ratagl theif by which these fighters, being imagina- | 
performance, the pla , ; | 


commonplaceness, Liadov’s Symphonic 
| . The second picture “From the Apocal se,”’ and 
/ a . forth and endure. ht T p ypse, 
‘ence to at rer: coe Manag . aonb No is dirge for the fallen, mourn. ) 
the other it sat co ' : 


the concert came to an end with a 
, | them: for they have rarely brilliant and effective perform- 
and her piano were both or ag ° east the aa _. What are the hurry- ance of Wagner’s Overture to “Tann- | 
conductor and the ep thot HM rhythms, the sudden modulations, | | hauser. 
tible. All concern BR 


| kes The .symphony of the day was that ! 
’s music must not be takeM| the rough surfaces Pian haere pose ye in E-flat minor of the Britisher, Arnold 
ae ven in a Concerto he W crowd astir and alight? ak. Sing: Past ————t ea, 4 )4a% Bax, previously heard here only at 
+ gran from the heart to|| whole gathered as Ce ney, hie | hs {2/- “he hands of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
‘mates. They perceived also ot Sal so ea “y™ p poate and elsewhere, will ° te rox her ever aa yeh hpi 
romantic measures recede, they ‘el nse ee te so Drum-rhythms or no | Myra Hess at Pp lano the ee cn nt ied in “aunt 
less’ faded than gentle and Bhs: yn polis stark fifths and octav.s " ‘the third, Bax would have created h 
To the composer's generation—an | drum-rhythms, ima here it | : ae ria iaetechinne rae aes i ihe 
three afterward—the fin:le shone to the contrary no caaialakine Night.” P] | d levka tak a deaecee ; Ree Be yy an 
‘cwhirligiz of breathless spite by pin breed eh red oye this Symphony in ays as nspire nevenness of heniseite " cotapeln by , 
Wiehty years on, we take pleasure An “absolute Tateiinibally it must pre fis burning sincerity and troauanit | 
ee cy Ay vivacity, wage hihi ii-flat a i cia M t power. | 
when a tone like Mss se a "ihiek Lag ob then, to a music generated aster Written under the influence of the | 
nia ogg Oe Wak te ore mins terse, taut, stripped motivs, with be 
spee 


te war’s aftermath (though the com- 
| < iinens and poser would have us hear it as absolute 
} sare pers al 4 « -themes”’ to unify beginning an | . . 
‘eeds no more persona motto aes sre harsh music), the symphony is in the first 
et. does a rondo of Mozart.} ang, In the first division they are hars 


BP Aviggyio | " o curt movement, now warlike, now gravely 

the ears of the eighteen-forties. <—e and rough-edged. They soe eget BY WARREN STOREY SMITH tonsoling; in the second it gives fovee. 

ighties, the slow movement Sang } measures, impetuously put ‘ombre of At the Symphony Concert yesterday ful expression to a grief that ranges 

ere tthee Nowadays we note — ojored, fierce in impact, s A i F ' Agia at ' from black despair to frenzied lamenta- 

hee Miss Hess shapes and spi loi. Only near the close are these alternoon Myra Hess, with Mr. Kous- tion; and in the finale it is sombrely, 

Be a cody with what suave eupho gleams less lurid. The aoe Ents. sevitzky and the orchestra to pias joy dd yest The performance 
eful arabesques the assis © rzo-like. Nervous, energetic, a "a RE ae +. , D: Aap erday, into w lich Mr. Koussevitzky 

and te ey cider it. pat abrupt, runs the course. At the her, had given to Schumann’s Piano hrew himself with his usual ardor, 

Oe aagaic that to its time contained ives “the ‘“‘motto-themes” returning—tne Concerto, a performance of all-surpass- Was one to make the utmost of the 
Sic c - . b Sse ; ; n TP. re . : ‘ ’ . . 

ay assion’’ becomes to another upward surge of massed tone tense. B¢ ing beauty, and for it had been loud- music’s potentialities. A pity that the 

gyi sic of charm. The aude tween and self-contained ,the threnody— ly Mathai ual ted] led tetas himself could not have heard 

' y ¢ VD » ‘ < . 2 Cc <> ; ) a ric. y a e : : 

eee we mride found | ° ‘nsx sombre depths, scaling Then, when the applause for the so- | 

Concerto in witely) pri bly ion, plumbing pie clara . astringent ; : ‘ B STON S ‘m 9hon pe 

first “movement “speaking = nebly heights, searching out the as a) foist had subsided, Mr. Koussevitzky | DOSUOTL ) | y; 

naa soul.’ ‘Che romantic Robert stl of grief, about them weaving 4 | » . 


; moods hilar ere returned th atform bo. én, Masa fi 
the heights, looked into Res darkling halo. Through all three div! to the plat » only t e 
’ pe lainr’’ ras on D1s a : 
and Exceisio1 was 


" 
Flute Players; 
“AY.” Tare yore . / / ‘Cy ; * 
beli i) a sions a stouter-handed, , aelgh ag ey it break out afresh. Modestly he ; | 
. , as they belevec th ih ta cwies 4 ser an the bax 0! : - ni Be 2 | 
They heard, ine pasts sweeping. "concentrated San pone cima,” texend pointed to the now silent piano, but Music for Movies 
ve a Mtened to Miss Hess earlier tone-poems a somposer intensi: the audience would not take that for | 
terday we listene Jicoovered ijand English scene—a cco “i eee ; ‘pele . j 
Mr. Koussevitzky st pe otaong sq fied, vehement, fierce, gloom-struck. Vi an answer; the clapping continued un 
: ‘ ies, gentier ar ‘Ss, § re 
tenderer beauties, g 


he : By L. A. SLOPER | 
is the plenteous wastrel, 1! til the conductor finally summoned the : 
| Pee through ished 1s a Ee \ 
lights and shadows—all Pm ihe twilights. .- 


! 
ppg , : | YRA HESS, artist ext “di- | 
; S dreamer among. Celtic im FE deserving players to their feet, a just | “yy sinedaryuhi 
.rystal of Miss Hess’s tone. When & “absolute” music this Symphony in }& ae. ; , | nary, was the center of in-| 
inte measures beat high, as they “‘abso nite may hold high its head. Yet be- recognition of their part in a notable | terest for those who listened | 
1 ; Por the mask, the war-time aspect per whole. to the ninth program of the season | 
‘or better or for w¢ “in roice cries loud. Here! by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
than silvery. Fot as “ sts, the war-time voice cr! m8 fi I } ‘ 
across Symphony Hall, trom Py md ra ah Bax’s Sinfonia de Bello Britann!| RECREATES THE MUSIC presented yesterday afternoon din 
and piano, we insist upon the Schum oe passioned in the crucible of sig Regarding Miss Hess’ performance Symphony Hall, Boston. The Schu- 
who mused and dreamed ee tion heated by the fires of Greation. — ; of yesterday many paragraphs of rap- | mann Concerto, which she elected to 
skipped ws hogan be omg this t the ‘species it has no peer. Sh ogy somes ture and rhapsody might be written. play, is neither the most thrilling 
Mr. og oe gas ge i other. Jif memory is lon, Mr. d’In My ™ Pp But to what avail? Suffice it to say | hor the most novel of all the compo- 
oneal eA the charm—of dist} adventure. that the piece received from her, and sitions that have oa ibe gil: 
that now enwrap such a romantic. no less from a conductor and orchestra pianoforte and orc Pat Pr et =a 
1a, inspired ty her éloquenes. & wert. Hess, with the exquisite lyricism of 
ax’s Symphony is a very aie rare her style, made it sound fresh, if not 

In contrast Bax’s S$) . 1] ance that was as a glorious improvisa- ' * th pl 
| nt music. The hearer if he wt't, toh, i tama doa ae al hew. Given such tone, such phrasing, 
iol fit it to a “program” of war-time tid ease Se re a aDRSsIONOT, Witt> 14h e wahiNie heckiced x cane matter. 
ral ions. ‘There sounds the rage of BD formance ee With fiery energy; a per- Mr. Koussevitzky was deference it- 

sensations. “rmance that was a veritable recrea- self in his accompaniment 
tion of the music. If perchance the D ; 
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bey all events, once the asso-. 
the three movements with’ 
“post-war times has been 
Hshed, it is difficult to free one- 
f it. The conductor cleverly 
Bax at the expense of Lia- 
whose absurdly theatrical 
1 the Apocalypse” preceded the. 
x m1 yhony in the first half of the 
E: Prog am. A well conceived work, 
is symphony, well woven and bril- 
acid performed; is it imperish- 
2? The “Tannhauser” Overture 

s the closing number. 


ca Flute Players’ Club 

; Among the musical events of the 
week was the first concert of the 
season by the Boston Flute Players’ 


he = Fe 


Club, given Sunday afternoon at the 
Boston Art Club. This organization, 


‘which for several seasons has been 
disp sing some of the rarest mu-. 
gical delights of the town, is under 
the direction of Mr. Georges Lau- 
rent, first flutist of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra. From that orches- 
. je are drawn perhaps a majority o 
‘the artist-hosts of these musica 
feasts. 
in The principal item of the nrosvard 
under review was the group of Chan- 
sons Madécasses by Ravel, sung by 
‘Mme. Olga Avierino to the accom- 
‘paniment of Mr. Laurent, Alfred 
shera, cellist, and Leon Vartanian, 
pianist. The three songs, which ef- 
fectively combine French clarity and. 
restraint with what one presumes to 
be the authentic atmosphere of the 
tropical East, were expressively. ren- 
dered. Other items were some piano 
pieces by Ravel and Mompou, sympa- 
‘fthetically played by Mr. F. Motte- 
ix; a Turina Trio, in which Mr. 
Gaston Elcus joined Mr. Motte-La- 
; by and Mr. Zighera, and Professor 


He ck, for flute and string quartet 
(Samuel Lebovici, ‘violin; sg ean Le- 
franc, viola). s 
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54 “the ictal = ‘the ‘ninth ‘concert by 


ie Boston Symphony Orchestra this 
be evening will be the ‘performance of the 
yea phorly in B flat by Arnold Bax, mod 
It will be the first 
audition of this symphonic piece unde 
the baton of Serge Koussevitzky, al 
_.hough it was done here previousiy by 
‘the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 
 Tonight’s concert, at 8.10, will be broad. 
‘cast by WBZ WBZA of the New Engla « 
‘Westinghouse Company, and is presented 
through the courtesy of W.’S. Quinby 
Company of Boston, The program will 


be radiocast from the Symphony Hall stu- 
dio of WBZ, under the direction of Aidan | 
Redmond, chief announcer. Professor | 
John Patten Marshall, head of the music 
departments of Boston University and | 
Holy Cross College, will explain the pro-| 
gram in detail with the\ assistance of, 
piano illustrations by Margaret Starr Mc- 
Lain. 

Opening the concert is a Symphonic | 
Picture. ‘‘From the Apocalypse,’ by Lia | 
dov, a Russian composer, who died at the) 
outbreak ot the World War. The other 
work by the orchestra is Wagner’s Over- 
ture to Tannhaeuser. Earlier this season 
Mr. Koussevitzky played the Venusberg 
music from this music-drama, 

An interesting supporting feature dur- 
ing Symphony,.this evening will he an | 
orchestral group, under the conductor: 
ship of Augusto Vannini, during an in- 
termission which precedes the Warssrian| 
overture. 


Mendelssohn 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Tenth Programme 


THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 22, at 8.15 o'clock 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 23, at 2.30 o'clock 


Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, 
Flute, Oboe and Trumpet (Edited by 
Felix Mottl) 


(Messrs. BurGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante. 
IIIf. Allegro. 


Symphony in A major. “Italian,” Op. go 
I. Allegro vivace. 

II. Andante con moto. 
III. Con moto moderato. 
IV. Saltarello: Presto. 


Psalm XLVII, for Orchestra, Organ, 
Chorus and Solo Voice, Op. 38 


(First time at these concerts) 


Cecilia Society, MALcotm.LANG, Conductor 
Soprano Solo: NinA KosHetz 


A SSeS 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


A lecture on this programme will be given by Mr. Richard G. Appel on 


Wednesday, December 21, at 5.15 o’clock, in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


ee ee ne eee eee 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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The sruahed’ Cee. of for| Arnold Bax, Irish Tenor, 


ane vee anh BE flat yy peel played for h C 1 

the first time “at these concerts,” ; | iohi 
although it was eregented two sea-| with Sy ihuped oncert onigh 
sons ago in Boston by the Cleveland imi 

Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff. A| The novelty of the ninth concert by 
second hearing left the definite im- the Boston Symphony Orchestra this 
pression that this symphony must be evening will be the ‘performance of the 
regarded as program music, in spite Symphony in E flat by Arnold Bax, mod 
of the composer’s reported desire ern Trish composer. It will be the first 
‘that it be considered as absolute audition of this symphonic piece unde 
music. At all events, once the asso- the baton of Serge Koussevitzky, al 
ciation of the three movements with hough it was done here previously by 
war and post-war times has been the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 
established, it is difficult to free one- Tonight's concert, at 8.10, will be broad: 
self of it. The conductor cleverly cast by WBZ WBZA of the New Eunegla 


assisted Bax at the expense of Lia- * at, 
doff, whose absurdly theatrical through the courtesy of W. 8. Quinb) 


: m will 
“HWrom the Apocalypse” preceded the VOMmpany of pneyon Bn program ¥ 
symphony in the first half of the be radiocast from the Symphony Hall stu 
ecard vy A well conceived work dio of WBZ, under the direction of Aidan 
this symphony well woven and eit. Redmond, chief announcer. Professor 


tar a John Patten Marshall, head of the music 
recep (yy poled atthe departments of Boston University and 


was the closing number. 
| Flute Players’ Club 
Among the musical events of the Lain. 


week was the first concert of the Opening the concert is a Symphonic: 


Picture. ‘From the Apocalypse,’’ by Lia 
dov, a Russian composer, who died at the 


~ 70. 3 ; outbreak ot the World War. The othe 
Boston Art Club. This organization, work by the orchestra is Wagner’s Over 


which for several seasons has been tyre to Tannhaeuser. Earlier this season 
dispensing some of the rarest MU- Mr. Koussevitzky played the Venusbers 
sical delights of the town, is under music from this music-drama. 
the direction of Mr. Georges Lau- An interesting supporting feature dui 
rent, first flutist of the Boston Sym- ing Symphony this evening will he 4) 
phony Orchestra. From that orches- orchestral group, under the condaucto! 
‘tra are drawn perhaps a majority of ship of Augusto Vannini, during an in 
the artist-hosts of these musical termission which precedes the Wegneria 
feasts. te oud aptraping 
The principal item of the program | 
under review was the group of Chan- | 
sons Madécasses by Ravel, sung by’ 
Mme. Olga Avierino to the accom- 
paniment of Mr. Laurent, Alfred 
Zighera, cellist, and Leon Vartanian, 
pianist. The three songs, which ef- 
fectively combine French clarity and 
restraint with what one presumes to 
‘be the authentic atmosphere of the 
tropical East, were expressively ren- 
dered. Other items were some piano 
pieces by Ravel and Mompou, sympa- 
‘thetically played by Mr. F. Motte- 
Lacroix; a Turina Trio, in which Mr. 
Gaston Elcus joined Mr. Motte-La- 
croix and Mr. Zighera, and Professor 
Tovey’s Variations on a Theme of 
Gluck, for flute and string quartet 
(Samuel Lebovici, violin; Jean Le- 
franc, viola). i 


season by the Boston Flute Players’ 
Club, given Sunday afternoon at the 
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Westinghouse Company, and is presented 


Holy Cross College, will explain the pro-: 
gram in detail with the’ assistance of, 
piano illustrations by Margaret Starr Mc- | 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Tenth Programme 


THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 22, at 8.15 o'clock 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 23, at 2.30 o'clock 


Concerto No. 2 in F maior, for Violin, 
Flute, Oboe and Trumpet (Edited by 
Felix Mottl) 
(Messrs. BurGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante. 
Allegro. 


Mendelssohn 


I. Allegro vivace. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Ccn moto mo’erato. 
IV. Saltarello: Presto. 


Symphony in A major. “Italian,” Op. 90 


Schmitt Psalm XLVII, for Orchestra, Organ, 


bs “ey 
Chorus and Solo Voice, Op. 38 
(First time at these concerts) 
Cecilia Society, Matcotm.anc, Conductor 
Soprano Solo: Nina KosHetz 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


A lecture on this programme will be given by Mr. Richard G. Appel on 
Wednesday, December 21, at 5.15 o’clock, in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


Th ce W 


orks to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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: . ‘iy shocked bythe rising of the nuns from 
, | | their graves in “Robert the Devil,” be- | 

; | - |coming “desperate.” He was intolerant 
; | in his opinions, often unjust towards 


other composers, envious no doubt, but 


| 

| he wrote the overture the “Hebrides,” 
the “Italian” symphony and the “First 
Walpurgis Night”; works still heard with | 


pleasure. Mr. Koussevitzky’s interpre-| 

tation of this symphony was a org 

, of fine, poetic taste, exquisite in its 
(zives Remarkable Render- ‘proportion, its treatment of detail, its. 
: , choice of tempi; its understanding and | 
ing of Mendelssohn S ‘appreciation of the composer’s state of 

: mind and musical purpose. The orches- 


‘ : ’ tra responded with the utmost sympathy 
Italian Scor e and euphony to every nuance indicated 


Ia 79a by the conductor. 
ah Saree “Scheherazade” has been said to reek 


ORCHESTRA REPEATS of benzoin, of all Eastern gums “strewn 


by swart kings when they wax amor- 

PERFORMANCE TODAY | ous.” One might as well say that Men- 

delssohn put on white kid gloves to sit 

down at his desk after he had washed 

his hands in scented soap. “Schehera- 

By PHILIP HALE 'zade” sums up in music the wildness, 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. the splendor, the gorgeousness, the fas- | 

Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its 10th | O Night eo ie fa ai aa a 

concert last night in Symphony Hall.) arg Burton’s eulogy of the famous tales | 

The program comprised Bach’s Con-|js in prose. The performance was ori- | 

lee certo, No. 2, F major, for violin (MY./ ental in its sensuous luxuriousness, its | 
aantin Burgin), flute (Mr. Laurent), oboe (Mr.| glitter, its startling dramatic strokes. | 
ni : Gillet) and trumpet (Mr. Mager);/} Such is the versality of Mr. Kousse- | 
Mendelssohn's, “Italian” symphony;/vitzky’s musical nature that it would | 

Rimsky-Korsakov's “Scheherazade. ‘be hard to say from his interpretations | 

Florent Schmitt’s ‘Psalm 47” had) jast night whether Bach, Mendelssohn. 

been announced for performance. AS'or the Russian is dearer to him. The. 

9 wei tm parts: had not arrived, jively movements of the concerto were | 

y = : i. 

ne performance was postponed. “Sche played with rhythmic virility, in ex-. 


herazade” was substituted at so late aj '’%?*! | 

day that an uncorrected and abbrevi- mpg a pei ag Ss ne, WS ee: 

wre cescription of that Suite was hur-| (1 might say the wistfulness,, found 

dtc = aah the Program Book at not too often in Bach’s orchestral writ- 
whe alien wens vemarbatle ona | US: The solo players—virtuosi all. 

: aoe | ‘The audience was enthusiastic. The 
even for this orchestra and its leader. concert will be repeated this afternoon. | 
It is the fashion in some quarters tO The program of Thursday evening and 
sneer at Mendelssohn, although radical Friday afternoon is thus announced: 
French composers now speak of him Tchaikovsky “Romeo and Juliet’: 
respectfully, perhaps to irritate those Tansman. ‘second concerto for piano 
who bow before certain German idols— and orchestra (Mr. Tansman, pianist); 
Wagner and Brahms. No doubt Men-! Schmitt, “Psalm 47” for orchestra. or- 
delssohn would haye been a greater! gan, Chorus (The Cecilia), and solo 
composer if he had known poverty; if} voice (Nina Koshetz). ? 
the way had not been made smooth for! 

— from his boyhood; if he had not 

Jeen SO Smug and genteel as man and A W Id W 
composer; if he had seen the seven stars ° the or ags 
and heard the chimes at midnight. The By PHILIP HALE 

last movement of the “Italian” sym- 


. 2} ) \ 6 
phony is a remembrance of a Roman teva a. wees 
carnival he once saw, where, as he The Symphony concert of Saturday 


Wrote, a young Englishwoman threw Will be given this week and next week 
a % him—the shameless hussy! on Thursday night. The Friday after- | 
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concerts: his “Songs for Four Voices” Moscow Conservatory to study with Sa- 
here at a Sunday fonov and Igoumenev. When she was 18, 
orchestral concert at the Boston Opera ,she took 
istudied composition with Taneiev. At 
two pianists—one of Paris she was coached by Felia Litvenne. | 
has been for some!Her first engagement in opera was 4a 
Moscow, 
Russian, Italian and French operas. She 
appeared as @ “ouest” at the imperia! 
Opera House in St. Petersburg (now Le- 
ningrad). 
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first time at a Symphony concert. The yenrj Hess and Gustave Sandre; at the 
it out when Arthur paris Conservatory, Dubois, Lavignac, 


assenet, G. Faure. After his military 
rvice, he took the prix de Rome. He 


aveled, after he left Rome, in Germany | 
| and Austria, Turkey and North Africa. 
The work calls for a large orchestra In 1914 he was called to the French | 


Florent Schmitt, colors; 
director of the Lyons Conservatory. Ili) 
is said that as a director, he shirked re- 
| The ‘Psalm waS COM- cyonsibility, preferring to spend most ol | 
posed in that city, and with other works -his. time in Paris, ‘gruff; impatient at} 
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Nina Koshetz, who will sing the solo 
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Salome” has been per- an air from Rimsky-Korsakov’s “The | 
“Music Bride of the Tsar,” Prokofieff’s “Song 
have Without Words” and Parasha’s Reverie 
| first and Dance from Moussorgsky’s “The 
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Vincent Astor in New York, on Dec. 16. 
1920. In 1921 she sang at a concert ol 
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here, though other American cities have | 
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been prepared by Malcolm gy, hl " Though he was born in Lorraine, he is 
conductor, The solo singer will be Nina + ‘si-atian parentage. His father was a 
Koshetz. musician, especially interested in music | 
3 ; of the church, violently opposed to Wag- 

ane Beaim will be performed ot aE ‘ner. The boy’s teachers at Nancy were 
first time at a Symphony concert. Henri Hess and Gustave Sandre; at the 
Cecilia brought it out when Arthur paris Conservatory, Dubois, Lavignac, 


Mees was its conductor. Marie Sundelius Massenet, G. Faure. After his military 
This was the ‘Service, he took the prix de Rome. te | 
sang the soprano s0l0. traveled, after he left Rome, in Germany | 
first performance in, the United States. ang Austria, Turkey and North Africa. 
The work calls for a large orchestra In 1914 he _ weg to the devin 
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prix de Rome. The Psalm was COM-~ snonsibility, preferring to spend most of | 
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formed at least twice, and his ‘Music Bride of the Tsar,” Prokofieff’s “Song 
for the Open Air” and “Reves” have Without Words” and Parasha’s Reverie 
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fred Christie, now Mrs. Emmanuel was a tenor in the Imperial Opera 01 
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at one of Mrs. R. J. Hall’s orchestral cital. When she was 11 she entered the 
concerts; his “Songs for Four Voices” Moscow Conservatory to study with Sa- | 
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double quintet of wind instruments, one|appeared as a “guest” at the imperla) 
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music for a film representation of Flau- }1920. In 1921 she sang at a concert ol | 
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French version of Shakespeare’s “An-|songs by Handel, Mozart, Lalo, Brahms, 
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the secret of all Mendelssohn's poi 
pieces—outside the choral socie oll 
workmanship. Whoever writes W ‘fh 
whoever writes musical notes, sees ea 
vision that halycon day in which se N 
means shall exactly suit his ends. Rais 
may have much, or little, or nex “yi 
nothing, to say; but how aptly, how hia 
euilingly, will he then say it. wig / 
stroke shall be as clear as the day; a | 
in the exact place at the due moment, 
arise from its predecessor, sive birth to 
its successor: whet every perceptive fac- 
ultv in reader or hearer; leave gait af 
unescapable impression. Not one shal) 
exceed: not one fall short; not one be 
wasted, uncertain, obscure. Before so 
flawless a medium, there shall be tp 
occasion to consider the matter. Let 
time and fashion gnaw at it, as they 
surely will. Upon the crystal glaze of 
the workmanship they merely blunt their 
eth. 
i hie is the perfection of the Mendels- 
sohn of the better overtures, the Italian 
and the Scotch Symphonies, the music 
to “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” The 


s, ordered his sonorities. He’ 
lacked musical thoughts but 
Hed in musical textures. We do 
itians and Rubenses to the wall 
hey are not like unto Michael 
r Durers. 
manship, as among the blessed 
ere are also kinds and degrees. 
hn sat in a sleek study at Ber- 
vove impeccable tonal webs out 
sical past inherited, a musical 
on inbred, a temperament that 
ited scholarship into sensibility; 
ey to Italy, a voyage to Scotland, 
and his fairy court. Bottom and 
1y-handed crew. Rimsky worked 
fessor’s job in the Petersburg of 
irs: taught himself how to handle 
s; acquired in travail his own mu- 
ilture. Then, looked East and into 
made the voluptuous, scented, 
hughing, monstrous Orient of The 
nm Nights; looked north and south 
to operas prisoned old Russia and 
rends—over weening Tsars and 
‘ul virgins, a magic city and 
isk in which ane exiled  prin- 
rode the seas, kings’ in their 


hearer sits holden before transparencies of painted wood, the daugh- 
and euphonies, shadings measured to the the snows melting before the 
breadth of a hair, accents fine and clean 3. Mendelssohn’s workmanship is 
as a rapier-edge, phrases never once UN- iilv slender and Mr. Koussevitzky 
shapen, unerring choice of voices be they " “st. Rimsky’s workmanship is 
fiddles, flutes or drums; the intuition-— 1d glowing. The conductor sets it 
as it seems— by which all these mira-_ 
cles are accomplished. Mendelssohn may 


be as empty as his worst detractor would : | 
have him; often he is by no means ! 
the 


such. His workmanship will guild 
void—as irresistible In the nineteen-twen- 
ties as it was in the eighteen-tnirties. 
Odds on, our children’s children will also 
know the spell. 
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Rimsky’s Arabian Nights. For what, 
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after these many repetitions, are most 
of us listening? For the violin that is 
Scheherazade’s luxuriant voice; for the 
bassoon that tootles out the Kalendar’s 


tale; for the clarinet of the Young Prince Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony 
and the Young Princess at their petting; | " 
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and Sinbad’s ship and the statue 
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written for violin, flute, oboe and trum- ' . i > age ellous tour de force the 
pet, accompanied by Strings and ine A s told, the play enacted, with 
harpsichord, to which Motti, in the | ‘© @ecorative formalism, in line and 
version used, added wood-wind instru- color, of an ancient Persian miniature | 
ments and horns. Messrs Burgin, Lau- | With yp raed it restraint, an extremely 
rent, Gillet and Mager played the un- | andi wie Baayen material is adhered to | 
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displaying Bach's best qualities in 

many veins. His healthy, bustling vig- | 
; Or is there, the freedom and expressive 

quality of his flowing 


counterpoints 
were rarely more beautifully and dar- 


ingly exemplified than in the andante 
and there is an abundance of humor 
in the exchanges between the solo in- 
struments and in the interventions of 
the accompanying orchestra. 

The violin-flute-oboe-trumpet 


com- 
bination proved particularly well 
|adapted to contrapuntal music. The 
instruments are sympathetic to one an- 


other but preserve their individus 
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deal that Mendelssohn wrote. Yet in| 


the best of his works the virtues to 
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| “SCHEHERAZADE” INSTEAD 


- Wor-the concerts of this week Mr. 
Koussevitzky had intended a perfor- 
mance of Florent Schmitt’s Psalm 143, 
with the Cecilia Society assisting as 
chorus. But Christmas mails delayed 
the orchestral parts in their journey 
from over-seas, and.at the last mom- 
ent Rimsky-Korsakov'’s | “‘Schehera- 
wade’ was put in its stead. The rest of 
the programme, too, consisted of music 
already performed in the Koussevitz- 
kian regime; namely, Bach's Second 
*Brandenburg” Concerto, for violin, 
flute, oboe and_ trumpet, andthe 
*Ttalian’’ symphony of Mendelssohn. 
Specifically none of these pieces is 
exactly seasonal yet in that each is 
predominantly joyous in mood they 
made a wholly acceptable holiday pro- 
gramme, — | 
Of performances of these composi- 
tions, all heard here more or less recent- 
ly, it is not necessary to speak in detail. 
As on its previous hearing Bach’s Con- 
certo provided Messrs. Burgin, Laur- 
ent, Gillet and Mager with abundant 
opportunity to display their individual 
mastery over violin, flute, oboe and 
trumpet respectively, with the rest of 
the orchestra meeting them more than 
half-way. Upon the four virtuosi last 
evening's audience heaped applause, 
and they were forced to bow their 
acknowledgements repeatedly, with the 
| ret of the band in time following 
' suit. 

With Mendelssohn’s Symphony, so it 
seemed, Mr. Koussevitzky had a some- 
‘what lighter hand than before. There 
Was not so apparent an attempt to 
force an emotional note foreign to this 
outwardly innocent but _ intrinsically 
artful music, less of an effort to trans- 
form Mendelssohnian brightness into 
Berliozian brilliance. The performance 
(was, indeed, a delightful one, causing 
the piece, which now nears its cente- 
nary, to sound with a remarkable fresh- 
ness, spontaneity and buoyancy. 

As for Rimsky-Korsakov’s marvellous 
tonal translation of the ‘Arabian 
Nights,’’ what other orchestra and what 
other conductor could give such a per- 
‘formance?. Had this version of Rim- 
sky's masterpiece or that last week of 
Wagner's Overture to “Tannhauser” 
been presented to a city hitherto unac- 
ainted with our orchestra, it is safe 
to say that something close to a riot of 
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Eleventh Programme 


THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 29, at 8.15 o'clock 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 30, at 2.30 o'clock 


Bloch 


Four Episodes for Chamber Orchestra 


Humoresque Macabre 
Obsession 
Calm 


Chinese 
(First time in Boston) 
Tansman 


Allegro risoluto. 
Scherzo. 


Lento e Finale. 


Second Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


(First performance) 


ee LEE 


Symphony No. 4 i 
.41n E minor : 
Allegro non troppo. = q 

Andante moderato. 
Allegro giocoso. 


Allegro energico e passionato. 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER TANSMAN 


—_—_____. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 
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Tansman : . Second Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


I. Allegro risoluto. | 
II. Scherzo. 
III. Lento e Finale. 
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acknowledgements repeatedly, with the ndante moderato. 
rest of the band in time following ITT. Allegro gziocoso. 


sult. IV. Allegro 
- With Mendelssohn’s Symphony, so it 3 Sro energico e passionato. 
'seemed, Mr. Koussevitzky had a some- See Se 
‘what lighter hand than before. There 
(was not so apparent an attempt to | SOLOIST 
‘force an emotional note foreign to this 
outwardly innocent but intrinsically ALEXANDER TANSMAN 
artful music, less of an effort to trans- i 
form Mendelssohnian brightness into a Frac. | 
eens brilliance, The performance MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE ah 
was, indeed, a delightful one, causing ) f 
the piece, which now nears its possi ———___—— A 
nary, to sound with a remarkable fresh. There will be an i ISSI | |e 
ness, spontaneity and buoyancy. n intermission before the symphony i 
As for Rimsky-Korsakov's marvellous = ~ en ee 
tonal translation of the ‘Arabian Vity of Bost , : 
Nights,”’ what other orchestra and wha on, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Cha 
other conductor could give such a per * 7 the head in places of public amu 
formance? Had this version of Rim- : » ia ucensee shall not, in his place of amusement, all : hick 
sky’s masterpiece or that last week of og Mn the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in tay poy ak ates by ee 4 
Wagner’s Overture to “Tannhauser * understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view me be eae 
been presented to a city hitherto unac- » may be worn 





a 


pter 3, relating to the covering o | 
sement | 


) Attest: J. M. i 
quainted with our orchestra, it is ants m a 8 J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. | 
to say that something close to a riot o Ye worl I 
say rks to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection { 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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11TH CONCERT 


BY SYMPHONY 





Bloch’s Suite Exhibits 
Composer in New and 
Delightful Vein 





| 
‘TANSMAN CONCERTO 
| -HERE FIRST TIME 


By PHILIP HALE 
The lith concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, 
conductor, took place last night in Sym- 
phony hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: Bloch, Four Episodes for Cham- 






forsaken for the time Sinai and Jerusa- 


lem, has written a suite delightful by 
its spirit and humor; music original in 
conception and expression; frank as far 
as three movements are concerned. The 
one that is more involved, a little la- 
bored, is charged with fine poetic feel- 
ing. It was at one time feared that Mr. 
Bloch would persist in being an ex- 
ponent of racial music. His Concerto 
and this Suite show that he can write 
in a broader vein music that is not in- 
spired by creed and dogma, admirable 
as it may be as an expression of the 
Hebraic mind; but music that makes its 
appeal without thought of the past, 


the persecutions, the prophetic 


visions, the persistent faith of Israel. 

Mr. Tansman’s concerto, which was 
performed for the first time, is more 
closely knit, with more continuity of 
thought, a firmer control of technical 
resources, and a sense of warmer color 
than were displayed in the works pre- 


heard at these concerts. No 


doubt he bestowed the greatest pains 
on the first movement, which seemed, 
as played last night, the least striking, 
the least interesting section. The Scher- 
zo, not so pretentious, is freer, more 
spontaneous, fascinating by its charac- 
ter of ‘“‘perpetual movement” for the 


ber Orchestra. Tansman, Concerto No.; piano, while the trio with its wavering 


2 for piano and orchestra (Mr. Tans- 
man, pianist). Brahms, Symphony, 3 


‘minor, No. 4. 
Bloch’s Suite (Humoresque Macabre, | 
| Obsession, 


Calm, Chinese) was per- 


formed for the first time in Boston. It 
was submitted for Tchaikovsky’s “Ro- 


meo and Juliet’ 


| 0 


tonality ared 
melodic origin has an emotional feeling 
that is not to be readily found in the 
pening Allegro. 

But the cradle-song built on a long 


its suggestion of Polish 


sustained pedal has true beauty, a 


simplicity that is not affected, while 


'the rhythmic treatment of this whole 


which had been an-) 


nounced. The Suite, written originally 
for piano, string quintet, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon and horn, was award- 
ed the Carolyn Beebe N. Y. Chamber 


Music Society Prize and first performed 
at New York. 

The music would naturally have had 
a different effect last night if it had 
been played in its original form. The 
piano, which is treated in a remarkable, 
often novel manner, 


introduction to the Finale has an exotic 
charm that should be of universal ap- 
Mr. Tansman and his Concerto 
were heartily applauded. 
to say that Mr. Koussevitzky, who has 
long been interested in Mr. Tansman, 
had carefully prepared the performance, 
which was brilliant. 

The fourth symphony of Brahms is 
evidently dear to 


It is needless 


Mr. Koussevitzkv’s 


‘heart, for since his arrival here he has 


‘been covered at times by the great | 


; 
; 
' 
' 
' 


body of strings; 


put it several times on his programs, 
yet this symphony is to some granitic, 
with pages in which Brahms is seen 


would not have| treading water until he can again strike 
out thematically; 
perplexed man in “Great Expectations” 
the proportion de-/said to the actor who asked him what | 


a work that as the 


Signed by the composer was necessarily | he thought of his: portrayal of Hamlet 


' 
' 


I 
i 


'Of the orchestra. 


| 


destroyed. 


mission to use the whole string section 
(Composers are eager 


‘for performances in any form.) 


While we should like to hear this 


Music as it was written, it was a pleas- 


| 
' 


| 


ure to hear it as it was performed, even 
1 a Swollen manner. Mr. Bloch having 


We understand that Mr. | 
Koussevitzky obtained Mr. Bloch’s per- | afternoon. 


is “massive and concrete.” Phe 
The concert will be repeated this 


The next congerts will be 


'on Friday afternoon, Jan. 13, and Sat- 


| 


t 


| 


} 
; 


—— 


urday evening, Jan. 14. , 
will conduct, as guest, these composi- | 
tions by him 
‘in four movements); Ravel’s orchestra- 
tion of Debussy’s Sarabande and Dance; 
the Spanish rhapsody; “Scheherazade” 
(three poems for voice and orchestra, 
Lisa Roma, singer); “The Waltz.” 


“Couperin’s Tomb” (suite 


| 


Maurice Ravel | 
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* Tansman’s Second Concerto 


By L. A. SLOPER 


is 1 and 
| ment is in sonata form, 
ee, sen eNOS veo hl the devices of development, 


| - : . . super- 
modernist with a classical bac counterpoint and OnnOn: | De cb ¥ 
ground and a romantic temper. | imposed alge 4 90 cg and 
: | : 1 “hs ryt The Schnerzo 158 -¥X , 
Verse An the Ee te th " sto merase Te iinteatty varied, and the Trio 15 
‘fluent in the somn Rakd “ia | f a Polish 
he is also: fluent laimed | ayently in the mood of a 
: It has been Cla /apparenth harming 
musical rebels, “ed “les ac-\rolk tune. There 18 a OM 
discovered “leS 4C-/folk tune... ‘ird move- 
r him that he ais Og OTIS 6x tegen R ypen the thir : 
cone Tansman” before he was a ick 3 | Berce use ~ ifs ae nnexpectedly 
that experimenters elsewhere a ment, W pt raed which brings 
folating the laws of tonallty,| into a jazziik cian. Not a work 
been V ‘+ has been said that) an effective conclusion. Not he 
too; just as i wavinaky in tak- | ‘+ a turning point in musical 
Bartok preceded Eons onic Iherties | to pa ” perhaps but an ably made 
nd harmonic "*\history, P 8. a 
ee ts of little import. What 38 | .omposition, agreeable eeMrorwele sth 
eg } rhile | mp rogram co : 
t Tansman, W , | The same p ; 2? for 
f interest is tha ‘fad. | ; ; “BMpisodes oO! 
r kine the language of the “ad-' (ther novelty, four Pp + Bloch 
orga m4 ble to employ the his-| (namber orchestra, by Ernest Di a 
ain otal Cropgtang i which had won the Carolyn beehe 
orms. . | , : ar a ( heen 
she of the young revolutionaries | .namber music prize and h q batch 
ser fashionable dissonances Of | nerformed once before in Né " wae 
og TP ectence in concealing the \ppese pieces were written ‘ pire 
reat P | . . ++ ’ eiy | | “ . ++ . ae wine Ins ; ~ 
ab ce of construction in their Work | string quartet and five wim Kousse 
A sen a ’ . “t AT. as the it - aqme reason N11 : \O) Nee 
—-m reckless venture, sin ae | ee one lav them with 
ear hecomes accustomed to the new | vitzky had elected to pla 


, : sa@aley "OW | ; 3 - ~t 3 1s, and with 
apeech, the chaos 15 pitileasiy re his full string sectiol 


rr , ehar SY x - { SEO} 1c hardly 

yealed. But Tansman can sharpen the wind doubled. 1 s fn ie gree 
the edges of the echolar's pie wit | nossible that the balan 

win Gat Pes rv wheel, and | 

the modernists emer eet | 

still use them with the most facile | 


| ‘ 


iving him-|., fae sufficiently approx! 
virtuosity, never once giviné him impression was sufficient! p 


‘ ; cv +c “— CT: « «9? , To. eallec 
self a scratch. Another distinguish ‘mate. The “Episodes” a} 


“cy . ceryed 

position could have been sea the 
1 . - yn ~ 9° ya > 

. this rendition. Yet pernal 


i 


eas ah <1 5 ic is | noahre.”’ “OQhsession,. 
ing characteristic of ransman is hi -“Emoresque Macabre, ( 


, y i | tMiktnana "4 their na 
unashamed love for melody. Mike |.caim” and “Chinese, ges Sn 
Chopin, he is 2 Pole who lives 1n ‘ture is described by thei t1 De 


mMhey 


. , : ; . “vid 
Paris. It is not astonishing, then,) quite unlike Bloch, the fel 


‘aA . a ’ Ls tan © ; ‘cord 
that he should not only possess, but lapostle of the Hebrew race ie ma 
proclaim, lyricism. — the “art Tans ling to Mr. Roger sessiols, wh’ 

These features of the 41 ans: 
man” had already been revealed to | 
us by his Sinfonietta, his sorcer-— 
ess’ Dance,” his Sonatine tor flute ) 

. ~™ ~~ ” > 4 j "4 “eC 1c e { 

and piano, and his Symphons “if Are they not rather the ssn . 
: impressiol 1. <i nntiah oe sician, 
minor. The > nda pore ad SP highly accomplished mus 
those compositions was stren auty? 
ened by a hearing ol his second | 4 * | 
ee the el cath gd Brahms, and both audiences made 
| . eleventh pair ol) *"' aie at this was t) 
RO ettony concerts, given | abundantly ee reall Het 

main this week, on account of the|music they enjoyer. - 
again t ’ gly Mortee 42> ie -altoannot be 
heal giana Mid ata cad or AG composer. The mM 

tAl« , : 1 7 e com yoser | « . ’ ¢ r4 a W 
Friday * dae ngs rhe } | pretation and the age me 
ae . ¢ 1e ylidal i). ry ee rs ‘ Ossi ie ) Li 
roe “A is jither a solo|galvanic. It was POssiviy” Hii oo? 

| Rae gla tea -|to forget that here was a [eal 
with orchestral accompaniment, nol ae it 
ySit] in} discourse | 
} chestral composition In} dist 1 A PEE Oe 
yet _ arcaes’ ic rely one of, the benefit of his fellow p} np 
which the plano 15 meret loes| The score came alive, one Sa 
tng avetices, , ather. tse acne "ak bad paid strict attention. It was 
/ . .3 , - a l- a | £ . Ne a da a | ( 
the expository work, 4! ase A anvika to Toast P 
waned hy with a helping hand while | appli ation of paprika | 
the orchestra discourses. The first | medium, 


The symphony was the Fourth | 


this 


j ae Hye 
allowed entirely to & 
toy 


from a musical pundit i 


" 
ihe called his semi-official agp pe a 
‘they mark the composer's cere”, 
iment into an “objective style. hot t 
‘is not this taking them too gseriousty - 


if 
rf 
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if 
1e 
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TANSMAN PLAYS AT 
idea, building it up from its nucleus 

{ fifi} to a vast shape full of emotional sig- 

Lip dificance. His climaxes lack cumula-} 


Wee, 
Appears as Soloist in 


New Piano Concerto 


and Brahms Symphony 


Novelty, which has been 


ee 34, ‘t/ grazioso, with its jazz 
S 


to an outstanding degree the sym- 
‘phonic mind that can give a broad, 


universal significance to a musical 


tive power. The final allegretto 
rhythms, 
seemed an inconclusive and insignifi- 
cant ending to the concerto. The 
pianoforte part, as in most modern 
works in this form, was treated gen-’ 
erally as an instrument of the orches-! 
tra, often adding decorative emibellish- 
ments. Where it stood alone, its 
somewhat thick and close harmoniza-’ 
tion dulled the lines of its music. | 

Ernest Bloch’s four pieces proved! 
extremely enjoyable, Entitled respec-' 
tively ‘‘Humoresque Macabre,”’ ‘Ob-! 
session,’’ “Calm” and ‘‘Chinese,”’ they: 


so. fre- lived up to their titles. As illustration) 


quent a feature of Mr Koussevitzky’s they were uncannily clever, but the: 
Symphony programs, claimed com. ™®&#"8 employed were purely musical’ 


pletely the first half of 


Bloch’s 


yesterday’s 
concert, Alexander Tansman’s second 
concerto for piano and orchestra re- '@nciful skill with which 


‘Four Impressions for Cham- 


and the pleces remained of great tn- 
terest viewed from the angle of the 
inaterial employed and the varied andi 
it was de 


A powerfully dynamic’ performance 


‘eive # veloped and given sha ¢ ‘ 
“elved tts first performance, and Ernest P . pe and beauty : 


ver Orchestra”’ which are still in man- Concluded the concert. Mr 


of Brahms’ 4th symphony, in E minor) 
Kousse+ 


uscript, were heard for the first itive vitzky’s way with Brahms removes. 


in Boston. 


and thetr respective 


oF that irritating conflict of 


precedes the 
displays. 
man lies no grext 
dividing the latter 
4 gulf which 


‘eaped had the last of se 
rorecasts 


styles 
which that part of the program that 
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MAURICE RAVEL will conduct these concerts 


. ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin” (Suite for Orchestra) 


Prelude. 
Forlane. 
Menuet. 
Rigaudon. 


Two Dances (Orchestrated by Ravel) 


Sarabande. (First performance in Boston) 
Dance. 
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Rapsodie Espagnole 


Prélude a la Nuit. 
Malaguefia. 
Habanera. 

Feria (‘The Fair’’). 


“‘Shéhérazade,”’ Three Poems for Voice and 


pes Orchestra, to the Verses of Tristan Klingsor 
Sla. 

The Enchanted Flute. 

The Indifferent One. 


. “La Valse,’’ Choregraphic Poem 


SOLOIST 
LISA ROMA 


There will be an intermission after the “‘Rapsodie Espagnole”’ 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 

Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a i hich 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein proviled tas werner 


it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, be worn 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk, 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Maurice Ravel, as Guest 


Conductor, in Charge 
of the Program 





AUDIENCE SHOWS 


KEEN ENTHUSIASM 





By PHILIP HALE 

Maurice Ravel, as a guest, conducted 
the 12th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony hall. The program was made 
up of these compositions, al] by Ravel, 
including his orchestration of Debussy’s 
Sarabande and Dance. They were in 
this order: “Couperin’s Tomb.” Suite in 
four movements (Prelude, Forlane, Men-« 
uet, Rigaudon); Orchestration of De- 
bussy’s piano pieces Sarabande and 
Dance; Rapsodie Espagnole (Prelude to 
the Night, Walaguena. Habanera, The 
Fair) ; Scherazade, three poems for 
voice and orchestra—Asia, The En- 
chanted Flute, The Indifferent One 
(Lisa Roma, singer); The Waltz, Chore- 
graphic Poem. 

When Mr. Ravel came on the plate 


form the orchestra rose from the seats, 
SO did the 


O great audience, though 
timidly, hesitatingly at first. This 
audience was enthusiastic throughout 


the concert: not merely out of courtesy 
to a distinguished Stranger, whose or- 
chestral music has been appreciated 
here for 14 years. The enthusiasm was 
provoked by the music itself and the 
Sight of the composer conducting the 
superb orchestra. 

Some may have wondered why Ravel 
Chose “Le Tombeau de Couperin” for 
the opening number. 

When it was first played here seven 
years ago The Suite did not make a 
marked impression. Perhaps some 
thought that he now chose The Suite 
for sentimental reasons. The six move= 
ments which composed this composie 
tion, originally written for the piano, 
were dedicated, each, in memory of 
‘riends killed in the world war, (When 
ne orchestrated The Suite, he dropped 
the Fugue and the Toccata), Perhaps 
some questioned his judgment in his 
first selection, remembering that Milton 
preferred “Paradise Regained” to “Par- 
adise Lost’: that an author often has 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


ta weakness for a novél 


of him. 


‘for the first 


orchestra four 
has an agreeable voice, but the songs 


not 
‘ductor, but he 
and is able to express his wishes and 


down before 
deities, it is trumpeted, have been torn 
from their pedestals. Rhythm is the 
supreme 
ing altar, 
the 
Still worshippers in the Temple of the 
Muse, who while they welcome well- 
graced 
speech, have in their grateful minds cer- 
'tain names: 
Debussy, Ravel. 










or poem that 


the world has judged not wholly worthy 


But the performance yesterday justi- 


fied the choice, for the music sounded 


BY SYMPHONY 


/ name, 


fresh; the ideas had character: the 
harmonic and orchestral expression of 
them fascinated; music that did not 
need a program to disclose the author’s | 

The Sarabande was performed here 
time. In this instance the | 
gilding of pure gold was not superfluous, 
not an impertinence. -The stately 
Spanish dance, a dance not without | 
solemnity, not without pathos, was the 
more impressive by Ravel’s use of the 
instruments in, at times, unusual come 
binations, The other selections were 
familiar, 

It is not necessary to discuss again 
the Rapsodie or “the waltz.” It wag 6, 
pleasure to hear again the three songs 
in which Ravel is even more poetic than 
their author, Tristan Klingsor; songs 
which are charged with the splendor 
and the amorous languor of the Orient. 
Miss Roma who sang them yesterday did 
not efface, did not equal the interpreta- 
tion given them by Vera Janacopulos 
at a concert of the Boston Symphony 
years ago. Miss Roma 


carefully sung by her were not suffi-~ 
ciently differentiated in sentiment. One 
might say the singer lacked imagina- 
tion. 

Few composers are capable conductors 
of their own works. They are tempera-~ 
mentally unfitted for they have not 
had the requisite experience; or, in- 
toxicated by the thought of hearing 
their music, they give the reins to the 
players, who dawdle, stumble or galop 
at their own sweet will. Mr. Ravel does 
pretend to be avirtuoso econ- 
knows what he wants 


gain the effects he desires. And so his 
interpretation of his music was inter= 
esting; his ability to maintain melodic 
lines, to stress what was important, to 


emphasize ravishing harmonies and yet 
preserve the due proportion; nor when 
hesitate to call 
full 
always his 
vague, abject idolatry; 
an artist 
have 
| Of which Bacon speaks. 


on the players for 
and fury. There was 
worship of beauty, not as 
the worship of 
who knows that beauty may 
at times the wild irregularity 


strength 


We are asked in these days to bow 
Strange gods; the old 


god; atonality has the adjoin- 
Nude beauty is no longer 
radiant goddess. Yet there are 


young composers of eloquent 
Handel, Mozart, Chopin, 


Mr. Ravel will conduct the concert. 
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Great Composer Leads 


But at least Mr. Ravel knows what 
he wants of an orchestra and he goes 
after it and obtains it, sometimes in 
ways all his own. In reposeful pas- 
sages he is as sparing of gesture as the 
most. self-contained of conductors but 
in moments of excitement he threatens, 
as the saying goes, to “turn himself 
inside out.’” Long versed in the pieces 
of this programme, save only Debussy’s 
Sarabande, the orchestra yesterday 
could and did do its share and more, 
and the performances, with one excep- 
tion presently to be noted, were of a 
nature to do full justice.to the music. 
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| From Piano Pieces 

ery persona! 
suite, ‘“‘The Tomb 


For beginning to this v 
programme came the 
of Couperin,’ music in which the an- 

cient forms are given 2 modern twist 

and each one of the four divisions 

of which bears 4 dedication to some 

one of the composers, comrades-in- 

arms, who lost their lives in the late) 
war. These delightful pieces were, in| 
fact, written first for the piano, but | 
in his orchestration of them Mr. Ravel | 
was as happy as in his version of the, 
Sarabande and Dance of Debussy which 
yesterday or that of 
-Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Pieces at an Exhibi- 
tion,’’ made for Mr. Koussevitzky and 
made known to us by him. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
For close to the first half of the pro- 


inc a year nas ed -s ie A 
Bence. 1919 not @ year nas Pon” gramme came the Rapsodie bspas- 
the performance at our nole,”’ a relatively early work and nof 


“VW ble to the com- 
‘mphony Concerts of one or more everywhere compara ay 
pahihaptabd poser’s more recent efforts, albeit 


itions by Maurice Ravel, a music of charm and distinction. For 
Mr. Ravel, be it said, never wrote 4 


List of Own 
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“— | followed them 


lrecord, as it happens, that no other 
commonplace measure. 


living maker of music can equal. 
‘Yesterday afternoon 
‘these concerts was brought face to| 

: ie Seton dant am 
face with.the composer himself, NOW|,44 exacting 
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land to his orchestration of a 
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Miss Roma at Disadvantage 


Following the intermission Miss Lisa 
‘Roma came forth to sing the difficult 
soprano-part in Ravels 
on his initial visit to America, as he | Oriental triptych “Scheherazade.” No 

“hes | ‘doubt in a small auditorium, wit"! A 
_ -yabboaintrdy through deh -daP piano for accompaniment, Miss Roma 
o his own works would make a most agreeable impres- 


the public of: 


ayers 


brace Sion, but for the pieces of yesterday, | 
, , : with their rich orchestral background, : 
of piano pieces by his late compatriot, iss Roma’s voice 1s far too light, | 
Claude Debussy. and these fascinating compositions 
were, in consequence, not heard to ad- 
er | vantage. 
BY HIS OWN METHOD | taken by and large, the music of 
A smallish man, nervously quick of | Maurice Ravel is delicate aoe aseeggg Wt 
movement, is Mr. Ravel, with Soir wishin cee Brees Re Tee ath and 
cing thy emk . ; lus “lhe can write with a superb breadth an 
most white though his years are but ve.|\; ‘tness his music to ‘“Daph- 
When he. stepped briskly upon the bh niga ie beh > © fa iliar to the Sym- 
stage yesterday afternoon orchestra nis and C ait xt x oh choreographic 
and audience rose in greeting and in PREY ee are! Og t +5 ou nt the con: 
merited tribute to one who holds a poem “La Vaise res A ottings con- 
place of dominating importance in con-. ja Te ae ee Daa thet and the 
PE dents contucting 1. may be geductiveness of this piece De ait 
° " s , nay ve is nd the enthusias 
said, and in no spirit of carping criti- Be eee coued yautarday was suffi- 
re ed caustic, mot peepee ty: icient to return the conductor eager 
of performances of it, is his job, and a nall. yg ne hi ie aa pl ' 
‘he “e in fact but little practiced in-the| rise to 2 CRee ate she plaudits. 
liatter art. rise to share with him the P 


trate the varioy S 
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| ne has written in this century melo- 
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poser Appears Pre ee A rot tala pit tae” eine 
, u e?’’ ~ 
ais Guest Conductor sda he eee about workmanship 
, ngness to allow i 
Program Fi Selelam of ee out, ith the naive 
Bram illed by His Works— i sorbed dramati ubert or the selfab- 
Sd | char c urge of a Wagn 
. be apne Ravel. He hag aivears 
Roma as Soloist pra ay Rachael py in miniatures, a pollet- 
“+ : iselled Surfaces, a man prone 
Maurice R % irony. Yet it oi ae SORE | Sas 
PP vee ges Poe making his American! the example of hy De Oaay to follow 
welcomed by es uctor, was cordially interpreters and see in mary of Ravel’s 
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Te soloist, M eens irony masking p: eS, _t0F au is 
ing her Boston wp Roma, mak- Was played reo Bere: ava and sentiment, 
number in Ravel's “an Ht the three Of a Viennese Waltz . in the rhythm 
musical intelligence enerezade’’ with Johann Strauss had’ quite as though 
and well] cultivated sae ee a fine Was exuberance of Pid ny it. There 
The fact that non + ' Chestra] sonority n 4 ythm and of or- 
on yesterday's sardamenan the numbers: Conclude the Re ‘The Fair,”” which 
3oston may be taken m was new to Yet somehow on apsodie Espagnole,” 
Ravel's fame is how wath Ge that that Ravel has os — through it all 
suite “Le Tombeau d orld Wide. His himself'zgo emot} ver been able to let 
ene phone of Balance aie ts: his in Matthew Arnold's os mike the poet 
i115 ee £ ~ ; ~ . y an 64 S . Yo 
salle’ pita ne Espagnole,” UShehere. ever “spoken out’ Ravel has 
ate a Valse” admirably , —-— 
h Bt 4 y illus. | av »’ . ™ 
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ne | 
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; | : | 9FR loar’ae > lier 
| | re Confident Hand 25jser’s ear ; 
a poser—A Freer, Mo ing Waltz,’ which 


—Qur Ways and His Ways — fed, 


| | ‘u- | Ravel’s own hand. — 
| | "i miscarried both in ¢ 


HE AUDIENCE in’ Boston reé-os-n, the fault W 


TAG . r ) : ” ‘ 
sieur Ravel appeared, yesterday ’_ jin 1924 a 


afternoon, at the Symphony Concerts. 
| rose—a bit perfunctorily; clapped—much _ unexcelled. 


There were no tU- © gonteux—or 0 


se Wax warm. 
pense Monsieur |! 


mults inasmuch as neither 
Ravel nor his music invites them. i R 
‘was, however, no lack of reciprocal pleas: nN. 
‘ure and regard. AS for the spe cage ‘ 
'eomposer, he seems rather in bees Bie (8 
| | by day than by night. He led W 7 . brpentsis § 
| ) | freedom, more enersy, with an o¢ on op . 
| : | | hint of vehemence as he crouched 7 Fire OF 
| instant while the orchestra sprang, 7 4 
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on | | say | eych abilities the sons 
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t these concerts since - 
| ee produced the Suite in 1920. 
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discretion. 
has not been 
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| The extremists at the other end are as 


of Monsieur : 
adapt to an- 
rn content. 
Is has the 
in Symphony Hall | 


old t_rarely exercised—to 
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| | CONCERTS on forms a quasi-mode 
| ; ot 


eee 


2 aie m- fely long interva 
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. = : 4 ‘ 
WwW r the Conducting Com- |e ntative piece, 
Warm meme te gpeR orchestral 


—Arrayed Pieces and Distinctive ral Gos. | a hackneyed number SUP 
became reve:ation 
Our youngsters call it) in such 
as “Shéhérazade,” enkindled by 
visions. He will discover it no 

in the semi-voluptuous, semi-sardo 


ambridge and | § 


as not the conductor: 


11.4 pser’s. Twice at least the 
newed the greetings of the audl m4 Sra to. ae full : 
‘ence in Cambridge when Mon- _.. jopulos visited the Sym 
nd proved he 
1 636ht. ~The transcriptions 

sed the composer at 
of To inc 
more eagerly; after its habit buzzed 4B fall, also, the compose 
with curiosity over the espect and man: 4%) Hoth associate anc 
ner of the illustrious cuest. Since ping: {[Ejeur Ravel. Yet 
program comprised the five pleces nes) yN ld have been p e 
the evening before in Sanders Theater, stral version of 
five times at Symphony Hall did the ap- j, nental Waltzes 


phony Con- 


from Debussy | 
ask in which | 
lude them W445 
r whom many 
contrast with 


asure to hear 
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' as yet unknow 


| ie 
O- | “Mother Goose un 
1 Chloe rare 
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h 1920, stretched the chosen } 
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haphazard they S© | Cbiective composer, who receives sensa- 
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exact note 
just and ex 
He had se 
: ctor : : 

‘ing acquaintance of condu Tombeau ' found; rejected as ofte 


act places} 
s to set, in the 


with an equal discernment shunned both 8s if her face, may not detain him. | 
parsimony and superfluity; with reason ® poet is word-picturing. Into rhythm 
bridled impulse. By such virtue Mon- Vel turns the gait; through a music | 
sieur Ravel writes a music of unfailing }t measure by measure wanes, fades, 
clarity, precision, economy, logic. The fishes, goes the stranger indifferent, 
‘songs of “Shéhérazade’’ are sensuous parting. The idea of “The Waltz” stirs 


| vision by poetry. stimulated; but with-Vvel’s ironic moods, and the “choreo-. 
‘out a blur upon structure or substance: | 


iphic poem” is written with sardonic 
“The Waltz” is music of imagination, of jsion. The Spain of his youth lingers 
passion withal, as the composer plays it; quickening memory—and the recol- 
but never once does continuity flag. From tion shades into the colors and 
end to end it upsprings, unfolding, from ves to the rhythms of the Spanish 
itself. There is not a dry sprig in the apsody. With pleasure Monsieur 


| wreath for Couperin’s tomb; yet every vel turns the pages of Couperin; twen- 
‘leaf is finely, minutely, cut. 
‘in the Spanish Rhapsody seems tonalj1 do musically likewise. Franc-No- 
‘point after tonal point; they make a line, n proffers him an opera book teeming 


/none the less, and they are supple tO h ironic wit and fantasy, and the 
‘rhythm. , 
j . 


‘eral Daneer”’ 
Chioé4, 
;merely welter in rhythm and color. 


The Prelude :h century for seventeenth, he will go 


Recall the tumult of the “Gen- aedy in music, “l’Heure Espagnole,” is 
_ at the end of “Daphnis and tten in the closest mating of verbal 
It is not unshapen; never does iti tonal accents. The classifiers, the 
aloguers are ill at ease, What in all 
3 many-sidedness is the composer be- 
d? Possibly, probably, only a man of 
sibility and fertility that thirty-odd 
rs of working life have not exhausted; 
sure that it is a speech of reflection ana ° has finished before he produced: who 
calculation, of forms and symmetries, or’ mane his way by Ceserte @an > 
else “it gets nowhere.” Put by the gen- without controversy. 
iuses who are laws unto themselves—a 
Mozart, a Beethoven, a Wagner, at his 
utmost even a Debussy. Consider the 
abilities— for in that category Ravel 
belongs—-and the truth lies midway be- 
tween these extremes. There is no music 
without emotion, but there are many 
sorts of mood. The most casual hearer 
Will perceive the emotional “urge” (as 


Le 


ete 


The extremists at one end of the 
esthetic tether like to say that music is 
a speech of emotion, or else it perishes. 





n end to this sermonizing, since there 
one of Monsieur Ravel’s wit to lighten 
point it. Yet, as the preachers say, 
‘word more. After the concert of to: 
the guest will go his way from Bos- 
westward over America; return in 
spring to France. Again he will be 
the name on the right hand of the 
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DabeSasurable piece. Yet now that we have 
SensuouSked upon him and, in measure, sur- 
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Last. and Welcome. Into the 
House of His Friends— 
From Past to 

Present 


HEN Monsieur Ravel appears 
upon the stage of Symphony 
Hall tomorrow as guest- 

conductor of the orchestra, 

né Will face his audience not as a new- 
comer, but as an old and tried friend. 

For his orchestra] works, from the songs 
With orchestra “Schéhérazade,”’ the Span- 
ish Rhapsody, “Ma Mére l’Oye,”’ 
Tombeau de Couperin,’ the ‘‘Valses Nobles 
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Ms et Chloé,” the transcribed ‘‘A] 

horada del Gracioso”’ to the dynamic ‘‘La 

| Valse,”’ have long been in the repertory 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This | 
agreeable process began in the days of 

Dr, Muck, was continued by Mr. Rabaud 
and with particular zeal by Mr. 
who first conducted “Daphnis et Chloé’ | 
in Paris; with no less ardor 

pathy by Mr. Koussevitzky. Outside the 
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a composer with the thoroughness with 
which furope (not America, alas, as yet) 
envisages the problem. It is worthy of | 
note, also, that as a student, Ravel early | 
developed an ironic vein which proved | 
an efficient barrier to scholastie distinc- 
‘‘Le tion. No wonder that his authoritative | 
* dwells 
» the suites from “Daph- with unction upon Ravel’s sardonic set- 
ting of an impossibly mawkish cantata 
text to voluptuous slow waltzes in com- 
| peting for the Prix de Rome. While the 
/non-musical members of the jury were 
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+; the feeble poetry, the Conservatoire au- 
Monteux,! thorities were malignantly clairv 


oyant. 
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lute Players’ Club, under Mr. Laurent, 
nave produced Ravel’s piano-pieces, the 
“Introduction et Allegro” for harp, wind 
instruments and String quartet, 

“Poémes de Mallarmé” and, more 
cently, the “Chansons Madéeasses.”’ The 
[ lonzaley Quartet has represented Ravel 
on its programs; local and Visiting pian- 
ists and singers have included his music 
n recitals, and only lately Miss Jelly 
d’Aranyi Played the “Tzigane” in daz- 
zling fashion. To this long and profit- 
able acquaintance with his music is now 
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able success as a composer. That he did 
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audiences.) In this discussion Ravel’s 
| originality was called in question. For 
‘gome critics, and many an amateur, re- 
lesthetic hanger-on of Debussy. M. 
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_ -dne-time of a bitter controversy between P{Winter, tha ",2°: 
Wenri Gauthier-Villars and Pierre Lalo, | r, the favori 
after the production of Ravel’s ‘His- 
‘toires Naturelles” in 1907. (“La Pintade,”’ 


‘from this collection, as sung by Eva 


Gauthier, is a favorite with American 


garded Ravel only in the light of an 


Gauthier-Villars demonstrated the fallacy 
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further analyzed Ravel’s harmonic style 
and his method of composition, and 
proved their dissimilarity from Debus- 
‘syan procedure. What thought, pen and } 
‘ink somewhat laboriously outlined has | 





been more satisfactorily and finally ac- 
‘complished by the mere lapse of time. 
- Jt is now obvious to the analyst that 
certain general features of Debussy’s 
style reacted upon Ravel (we must also |; 
not forget Chabrier, Satie and even | 
Fauré), but the traits of his musical per- | 
‘sonality were independent from the start. | 
‘Even Ravel's admiration for the older | 
\ 





‘French musicians had a basic cause re: | 
mote from Debussy, who had the same : 
leanings. With the ebb of the insidious 
influence of Wagner, who was too funda- 
mentally Teutonic for Gallic assimilation, 
‘French musicians began to examine their } 
own past. Louis Diémer, expert teacher | 


‘of piano playing at the Conservatoire, 


was also harpsichordist by avocation. He 
edited and played Couperin, Rameau, | 
Daquin and many others of less note. | 
Charles Bordés and the ‘‘Chanteurs de! 
Saint-Gervais’” explored the older Frencl | 
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Palestrina. D’Indy at the ‘‘Schola Can: ! 
torum,” establishing the policy of his | 
torical concerts, turned to Destouches | 
and Rameau as well as to Monteverdi 
and Sebastian Bach. Fauré in certain of 
his settings of Verlaine reincarnated the 
mood of the eighteenth century and otf 
“Fétes Galantes”’ in tone as surely as 
Watteau fixed the epoch in paint. When 
we recall that Debussy’s ‘‘Pour le Piano’ 
of 1901 contained a “Sarabande’”’ in 
which the spirit of the ancient dance 
merged into harmonies of the dawning 
twentieth century, we think of him as a 
pioneer in this respect. But Erik Satie 
composed three ‘‘Sarabandes”’ for piano 
in 1887, and Ravel had abashed his fe!- 
low students in the Conservatoire har- 
mony class by playing them these pieces 
—before their teacher arrived. Satie 
had here used ‘radical’ sequences of 
“seventh” and “ninth” chords in an 
illuminating and _é fertilizing manner. 
Ravel’s steady recurrence to musical 
archaism was at once the outcome of his 
personal taste and the reflection of a 
general trend among composers. A fur- 
ther demarcation between Debussy and 
Ravel may be noted in the former’s rela- 
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eph Maurice Ravel was born in Ciboure, in the Département 
e Basses-Pyrénées, on March 7, 1875. When he was about 
years old, his parents decided that he should be a musician 
yaggs as a boy he discovered the major seventh chond, 
‘ af ay page! ag employed in a distinctive manner. He 
npaoned — Oo * harmony, and composition. He was enthu- 
4 So rier s Romantic Waltzes” for two pianofortes ; 
lls e acquainted with the eccentric Satie, whose inci- 
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1 O { 1G, S teacner entered the Paris Conservatory in 1889— 
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and “Gymnopédies.” In 1891 he was awarded a first medal. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Thirteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 20, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 21, at 8.15 o'clock 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM will conduct these concerts 


( a. Overture to ““Teseo”’ 
b. Musette from “Il Pastor F ido”’ 
te. Bourrée from “Rodrigo” 
(First time in Boston) 


Handel ; 


Delius. ; Intermezzo, ‘The Walk to the Paradise”’ 
from “A Village Romeo and Juliet”’ 
(First time in Boston) 


Berlioz . “Royal Hunt and Tempest, Descriptive Symphony,”’ 
from “The Trojans” 


Mozart . - _ Symphony in C major, No. 34 (Koechel No. 338) 
Allegro vivace.. 
Andante di molto. 
Finale: Allegro vivace. 


Pane enen er iee a rumecmeanrreanrmemen nee eee ee 


‘Ein Heldenleben”’ (“A Hero’s Life”) Tone Poem, 
Op. 40 


The Hero—The Hero’s Adversaries—The Hero’s Helpmate— 
The Hero’s Battlefield—The Hero’s Works of Peace— 
The Hero’s Escape from the World, and the Completion. 


—_—__ 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
the head in places of public amusement 
ery licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
lew of the exhib; 


athe ition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for tators, 
t being understood that a low head covering without Projection, which does not obstruct such vi y be 


view, may be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Chat 


covering of 


ee 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Sir Thomas Beecham, noted English 
conductor and director of the Im- 
perial Opera League, arrives in New 
York on the S. S. Aquitania. He is 
to conduct the Philharmonic orches- 
tra at Carnegie Hall, New York, and 
ater will go to Philadelphia and 


SE aE rae’ (Keystone) 


SYMPHONY IN — 
13TH CONCERT 


ee et ere oe ee ee 


SirThomas Beecham, Guest 
Conductor, Leads with 
Notable Skill 


ON Ow eee 8 ee ee ee 


MOZART, STRAUSS, 


HANDEL ON PROGRAM 
. hal ———_F008.. £/. 1527 


By PHILIP HALE 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Bart.. con- 


cucted, as a guest. the 13th concert. of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra yester- 
Qay afternoon in Symphony hall. 

The idle looker-on, the man of eves. not 
ears, might call Sir Thomas a violent 
wooer of the Muse but the goddess does 
not shrink back, startled, from his ges- 
fureS and advances. She knows that 
there is tenderness in true virility. Re- 
Jolcing in his strength, she yields her- 
self gladly to his honeyed speech. his 
irresistible caresses, 

Sir Thomas conducts. like Safonov. 
when he was in this country. without a 
baton. He conducts from memory. Not 
aS one beating the air in spectacular 
fashion and trusting a well drilled or- 
chestra to see him through. In this in- 
stance every gesture has significance. 
Hands can be informing; they can also 
be eloquent. | 

The program arranged for the con- 
cert was an unusual one. Some, read- 
ing the order for the performance. 
might wonder at Mozart's Symphony 
(the one in C major without’ the min- 
net, K 338) coming immediately after 
the excerpt from “The Trojans.” end- 
‘ng the first part, and coming before 
Strauss’s “Heldenleben”: in the concert 
this Symphony was admirably placed. 
The “great machine” of Strauss should 

have been preceded by any work 
~» Sumptuous orchestration, much less 
PY music of storm and stress. 

The concert began with a suite ar- 
ranged by Sir Thomas from three of 
Handel's operas; the magnificent open- 
ne of the overture to “‘Teseo,”’ a charm- 

® musette from “Il Pastor Fido.” and 
an energetic, bustling bourree from 

Rodrigo. Sir Thomas has made sev- 


/ 


bd : ; To ’ 
ral suites from Handel’s forgotten. 


operas, which are a vast store house 
of arias and instrumental numbers. Has 
any composer equalled for strength with 
tenderness the giant Handel? In the 
performance yesterday the _ strength 
was not unduly exerted; the simple, ap- 
pealing tenderness was not sentimen- 
talized. Here it may be remarked 
that Sir Thomas does not give way to 
sentimentalism. This was also shown 
in the beautiful interpretation, a flow- 
ing continuous song, of Mozart’s 
andante: and note the manner in which 
the lyrical measures in “The Royal 
Hunt and Tempest” from _ Berlioz’s 
“Trojans” were sung with classic 
simplicity and warmth. 

The Suite from Handel’s operas was 
performed here for the first time; so 
was the Intermezzo, “The Walk to the 
Paradise” from Delius’s opera “A Village 
Romeo and Juliet. ‘The musical idiom 
of this composer has baffled many of 
us; seeming to some the expression of 
a singular aloofness; music of one al- 
most detached from humanity; music 
indifferent to effects of glowing color, 
now pale and drab: not without a touch 
of acerbity: music of a thinker free 
from passion. This Intermezzo reveals 
another Delius. Seldom does one hear 
for the first time music that is So en- 
chanting, music so charged with poetic 
emotion. One is confident that admira- 
tion and enjoyment would grow with 
repeated hearings; that a first impres- 
sion would only be confirmed and en- 
laiged. It is true that to Sir Thomas 
the performance of this Intermezzo was 
a labor of love, for he, always a staunch 


| 


| 


| 


| 


] 


friend to Delius, brought out this opera 
in’ London and revived it only seven) 
vears ago. Admirable as was the per- | 
formance yesterday, the music itself | 


was there. calling only for a skilful and 
sympathetic interpreter. 


From his conducting of music by | 
Handel, Delius, Berlioz, Mozart, and the | 
results he obtained, it was plain that | 
Sir Thomas is not a “specialist,” but | 
& man acquainted with schools ancient | 


and modern, realizing that old music 
of the finest quality is modern, ves con- 
temporaneous with us, while much mod- 


em music, even music of recent years, | 


is hopelessly old-fashioned. The reading 


of Mozart’s symphony was delightful, | 
so frank, so well-proportioned, without | 


the taint of exaggeration or perverted 


reading in the vain search after mod- | 


@ernization. 


Strauss’s “Heldenleben” filled the sec- | 
ond part of the concert. Are not the. 
heroic sections of this musica] auto- | 


biography growing less and less heroic: 
are not many pages now commonplace? 


Where is the freshness the surprising in- | 


vention, the dazzling orchestration re- 
vealed in “Till Eulenspiegel,” and the 
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performance yesterday the strength 

was not unduly exerted: the simple, ap- 
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‘better pages of 


, works 


“Don Juan” and “Don | GESTURES FULL OF MEANING | 


The “Battle” is no longer’ ~ 
In the section where Like Toscanini, Sir Thomas conducted 
: without a line of printed | 


i from Strauss’s earlier yesterday 
Before him was not even a) 


and he dispensed as well 
omary baton. To his men, 


Quixote’? 
even amusing. 


thematic materia 4 
are quoted, the “Don Juan” mo- music. 


ut in welcome relief from empty stand, 
the verbiage of too many pages. It iS with the cust 
‘chiefiy in the contemplative sections then, Sir Thomas addresses himself | 
‘that one hears the better Strauss, the directly, without distraction or obstruc- 
iSirauss who more than once has writ- tion, and his gestures are his own. If 
‘ten nobly, as in the Recognition scen’ he sees ft he will be almost immobile. 
‘in “Elektra.” Nor was it the fault of If the occasion demands he will give 
‘the conductor that “Win Heldenleben” no an excellent imitation—unconscious, of 
longer seemed great and enduring. Sir course—of the cheer-leader aforesaid. 
Thomas, as a finely equipped and imag~ But whether minatory or persuasive, 
inative conductor, Was enthusiastically | inciting or subduing; his gestures are 
applauded by audience and orchestra. | eloquent if now and then @ bit dis- | 
The concert will be repeated tonight. tracting to watch and, what is far more 
The program of next week, Mr. Kous- to the point, his conducting is eloquent 
sevityky conductor, will be as follows: as well. " | 
Beck Symphony No. 3 for strings (first Guest-conductors 


tive stands oO 


have become a mid- | 











<iteniilllaian nip 


performance); — Dukas, “The Peri’: winter custom at the symphony pon: | 
Liadov, eight Russian folk songs for certs. In most cases they have proved 
orchestra op. 58 (first time at these themselves leaders of ability, but | 
concerts): Sibelius, Symphony No. 1 hardly of the stature of the English | 
% sninor. baronet, heir to one of the largest | 
} fortunes in the United Kingdom ane | 
variously an impressario, & patron and 
. a practitioner of the art to which he 
devotes his abounding energies. 
: A Strauss Specialist | 
If a guest-conductor is not heard to | 
the best advantage he has but himself | 
to blame. He need only prove himself | 
master of the music that especially ap-. 
peals to him... Sir Thomas is by way’ 
SYMPHON of being a specialist in the music of 
“Mozart and of Strauss, hence in yes-| 
'terday 8 concert a lesser, © major 
' Symphony from the one and_ the 
heaven-storming “A Hero's Life,’ from 
the other. He cherishes—perversely, as 
| some would think—the music of Delius, 
) so place was found for an excerpt from 
Uses No Baton oY that composer's opera, “A. Village 
Romeo and Juliet.” For Handel he 
° eares greatly, So his opening haw tight 
suite Cc } d by 
Score, Yet Gives simone from three of that master’s 
operas. Sir Thomas has a special in- 
: clination toward the | 
Eloquent Readings opera, and his unquestionable dramatic 
sense found full play yesterday in the 
7° ¥- ee ee ~ “Royal Hunt and Tempest,” from 
gy yee oF i9B8 Berlioz’s ‘‘The Laaanegalt ; 
t erformances 9 | 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Rees eee eaten may be written 
. . , gs? “Ein elden- 
| Visualize a cheer-leader with the reese yo . a vitly described only in 
lineaments and figure of a British | hyperbole. 
man of affairs, faultlessly tailored Music Made for Him 
besides; have him face, not a grand-| ‘nis music seems to ‘wave Dd ade 
stand gone wild, but a symphony or-| for the conductor, —_ a agg ti 
, sic. AS D WiT. 
chestra, playing as a hundred men made for nom, as concertmaster, falls 
possessed, and you will have a fair|so heavy @ burden throusnor pote 
notion of the external effect, at cer- work, he was heard yesterday =” 
i : truly inspired, lifted above ©&% us 
tain moments during the concert, of | usual excellent self, and so far as pet 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the formance is concerned, measures MO, 
‘ | beautiful than the closing episode cov 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at Sym- | pardly be hear ars, 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. Tho pieces 0 


¢ Handel and 





SP en ete es . 


hese pieces 


SR 


een made 
Bur: ! 
the | 


his | 


ortal e 
a by me of Delius 













| were yesterday new to “Boston. The 
former are O ° soston. The ‘which } ag RIB - eneenitiniaea 
covaiia. . tek yal fo. hep the latter, cresathis — en at times by his irre- 
— of Delius’ music in C2 gp tio of latecomers ee approve 
s reviewer, of | coun ; em out of 
| stickily chtomatic ae amorphous, | ter Tasso, rather like '® schoolmas- 
. In the performance Whe three children. 
| agments from as man 
y | 


of yesterday Berlioz’ 
y Berlioz’s music was made different Hande] 
operas wh | 
Thomas has arranged as a Hor ana 


nines , he migc pity entrancingly 

From ‘first to last, for thet: eee | Peucored. judict 

thusiasm was yesterda matter, en- | chestra Sar cae for modern or- 

wand. tke Aintinadionan % the watch- | of bamuey aig once more what wealth 

cure with the Peer vinrethag on ts was ré-j;| volumes of Ps aeidpnd ao be wre ety odd 

ion, and at the e expecta- | Thom piete edition. Sir 

deeply stirred hatiened hin Ee ce enere sympathetic * remansadly 20 a 
im to the stage | Handel Siesee, ina aa of these 

‘ } » In a style whi 
'8rand without being either vodianan te 








again and again. 


GUE ‘dull. Handel, m 
| | | ; ore than 
ST C0 N DUCTOR AT | sen toca dieagr os ramen pe from toedincee Ga 
) | erpreters, owin 
Sy | ) Pein of his oratorios with ccinwehitaly 
bw Sd choruses, .. 
| Another of Sir Thomas’ 
| ; enthu 
“ ee the only living Eaglishman 
Se compositions he approves, if 


Sir Thomas Beecham in| Ne”, Xerk reporters may be trusted 
Fir t p | accurate quotations. Delius has 
st Boston Appearance 





|| figured prominent] 

| pure: y on Bo - 
} err But, €xcept Dr seach aston 
| hed hitherto done his music anythine 
| justice. The intermezzo from his 


Novelties by Hand IUS | Scemea ye 
| | Vill 
J e| and Delius | seemed yesterday a notable Ot ofan, 


| P rove Interesting | Sic, romantic in the profounder sense 


| | of a much-ab 

UP ' } nuch-abused word. How d - 
| , vba. pom 2h Gas it is from the saccharine latitude, 
Rien f mas Beecham made his first his work, not upon s Page has based 
n a : espear 
ppearance as guest conductor | UP°P “He Revel by Gottfried Keller. 


at yesterday's S 
ymphony concert 

justified hi , and | N 

sis end : Paso my for musician- a8 sc of Mozart 

} ¢ V - ° | 

|plauded with exce of He was ap- | beauty of sare Sgae esterday at the 

| audience and arch ptional warmth by | Tempest’ from the ait masa 
orchestra at every break | /#%¢r years, ‘The Trojans.” This mu- 


‘in a long an :j . 
 tuchadian a pte gah ieaidanen, ioboaee tin ~~. to suggest the set- 
| uite he has arranged § for the parting of 
fragments from  f 2 of | Aeneas. Surely Berli ie ee 
‘operas, an inthdeeeaaer ree Handel] | the greatest of oguns 0Z Was among 
| Opera 7% Village sya from Delius’ posterity as grudgin ipaeney though a 
| an intermezzo ine eo and Jullet,’’ of his contem ri & as the majority 
| The Trojans.” a A Berlioz’ opera | place him ai hae hte hesitates to 
/and Strauss’ ‘‘Hin Heldente A ho ay vis Sir Thomas Beecl i 
the Handel and Delius nleben.’’ Only | those who believ that Miah rine. 
‘of numbers, both | cool, crystalline ‘tinklin a ae 
, & music, deli- 


which proved 
‘Solute novelties interesting, were ab- | cat 
h ately wro 
pieces was very familiar. none of the A ught, but quite soulless! He 


4 , 


| always easy f 
He is not), or the players to follo i 
| t an especially acrobatic os rr oid in Moz 
most so-caled 


ductor 

té te ’ nor is he of . 

prima donna” type the self conscious || works. Mozart 

° . € can b 


‘ ‘romantic’ , 


ae. ae e ro 
wild, as well as tender and seed 


Sta 
Ne | res at fs 
t Late Comers hb aan =f chew. rere te nude Gane 
s€ With ears to hear amon : 
& 


Heavily pui] 
with thick ae of medium height, |! yesterday’ 
7 ¢ | : 
ng Btay, and pigtonlingy mye just go- | | With ‘Str aus} 
graying Vandyke,; Thomas was sucoesatul in Gel wa 
maa das emotional] readin af HY po . 
nt aS sometimes seemed 4d id 
gid. Througho Ble 
pda ghout the concert h 
ead an unusual intuitive grasp of 
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& dignity and poise of manner | 
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very different styles of music; a sym-- 
pathy with many men in many moods 
that is all too rare among interpreters. 





‘Inspiring Conductor 


It is of course hardly possible to 


give any general judgment on Sir 


Thomas’ powers 4s 


a conductor ‘after 


hearing him at but one concert. Plain- 
ly, he is a conductor of high rank, 
with many excellences. His career 
has been that of the amateur of gen- 
ius. He never went through the usual 


severe and thorough musical educa- 


tion of the professional musician, 


| 


though he has had periods of study 
under various masters. But Sir 
Thomas Beecham, the amateur of gen- | 
ius, makes a conductor far more in- | 
spiring than the mediocre ‘‘Kapell- 
meister.’’ 

It seemed yesterday hardly too 
much. to claim for his conducting I 


* 


lsay that with opportunities for gain- 


| eS 


oR THOMAS. 


ing experience comparable to those 
long enjoyed by such men as Tos- 
canini and Mengelberg Sir Thomas 
would become a conductor of their 
unsurpassed prowess. 

Next week Mr Koussevitzky will 
conduct a program including. a new 
piece by Beck, a young Parisian un- 
known here; Dukas’ ‘‘La Peri,’’ some 
Russian songs arranged for orchestra 
by Liadov, and Sibolius’ First "Sym- 

P. R. 


| phony. 
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ste ! 


TO VITALIZE 


MANY MUSICS 
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MATINEE OF BEECHAM HUMANLY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


VARIOUS 
Crank pr , allt jy 2? 
Conductor Who Mimes His Pieces—Han- 


del Pensive and Handel Gay—Mozart, 


Gallant and Romantical—Berlioz for 


Nothingness, Delius tor Beauty —| 


Strauss New-Tempered—And a Missing 


Prelude 





HE CONCERT of Sir Thomas 


Beecham with the Symphony Or- 
chestra might hardly have been 
more fortunate. As he came to 
the conductor’s place, yesterday after- 
noon, nobody rose to salute him; con- 
strained three or four more to do like- 

















gged to its feet the. re- 
reluctant audience. No 
some of the habitual insti- 
roferred at the Symphony 
come so perfunctory and 
Whenever it recurs, there 
urmurs of resentment up 
all. In his transitory day, 
ed upon Monsieur Henri 
y it, then, bestowed (as it 
sieur Ravel at the opposite 
hase of Parisian music; or 
) upon Sir Thomas Beech- 
J eminent conductor, sturdy 
sofficial mediocrity. 








the holl beca 
rhe thet’ chia ts Pehn ohivasemiatna edn” Anereeping: in the dea 
voice. He urned - e hrase | Nin a} 
snd eet Sohne da ue in spacious orchestra into *e sony éiontional’ elena, 
hand ‘Rate & vedmalaaln a thrust of the Now evasive, again eager, modern al- 
air and ear simultaneo e stinging; upon Ways; sounded the battle-music with 
cove kG Apa waa >not sraduates hisfierce contention; above it sent victory 
aré’ bitsy With the ed, his fingers soaring here and there caught the superb 
ner accents, the2gotism of the whole. For in that trait, 


lighter shadings, the ) 
3 } | jek gentler euphonies 3i : 
and balances. By common saben! Sir wd oe and Dr. Richard meet man 
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such he devis f 

Sen ad oat ovty Ledermversis & unique or with insight and imagination for the 

cheated af thks Meme ucting. With nusic before ‘him; with thought and in- 
rank, with or-:stinct for the composer, a style, the 


-—— . 


fdial and expectant applause Bhai 
P ianeniad eek. Ae ne’ | ee a Bagess asap accustomed to him, ?ridging of, years which are both time 
fe expectations through the| iickecatonn: Mahe | ind change: with ski | 
Fer division of the nesmenis::! oti bse Sir Thomas is agreeably free 1pon eas fe as tana rw are 
irmer and warmer until, at | erelatial vaumeae So far as there wasnent, upon the audience enkindied, 
sion, it detained and recalled tiatag pad fst oF ay, he passions himself lluded, .possessed. The analyst, pre to 
judest when he would return aly iA Pala of pace, either slow or abit and a job, searches out the divintis 
anks to orchestra and audl- volces i pa Soles searcher for “inner ace never rigid or mannered, now since 
uss’s “Ein Heldenleben'’— Miner pee. yo eager, undiscovered ‘ned, now sped, sensitive effortless at 
inbroken minutes—prolonged eititatinak:, hy iad tr bizarre, never Very turn; the rhythm never flogged 
. § yy ' ss a allt 4 ‘Ye <9 cro} ’ 
well past the usual hour. #Jear is acute, his mind y of tone, his¢ver sagging, the beat of composer's 
‘custom, hardly a departure Shiiid * natticet eM es quick; but he-"d conductor’s united pulse. He notes 
A tcitaat Uitanthe,. No cow: WM dstisuoualy % : minize the orchestra adroit molding of phrase, the larger 
it receive a truer or, in Bos- and fury, He piste Phage: with sound haping of periods, the fusing of the 
homage.” re Aaa de Pray “i Aye disdain the tra- hole into sustained, unfolding course, ! 
defe oO it; still less does he Me end from the beginning foreseen and 


Pee court an irritable originalit : ittai 
zinality. Rather, he (tained. He hears the smooth euphonies, 


condau ‘ts With am ‘ s 

elon thee pineal ie hand and ear bent dept balances, the blending of harmonic 

each several] nadia TT, and vitalizing of F instrumental colors, tint by tint, plane 
e. 1e fragment of the |Y. Plane, the instant justice of the indi- 





f,or as he crossed the stage, 
Sir Thomas was an imposing 


» is tall, broad, well-fleshed. Garicivn 44. er 

himself erect with unforced ee peg _ Theseus,” shall sound in idual stroke, above all the pervading hu- 

Dine neither td ight fot ta tae bree ee and Splendor; the Mu- nahity of the whole as of music from ' 

fel of self-composure. Upon FP giass upon Hai Pastor Fido” turn the han to man in understanding and emo- | 

‘or’s stand, there are unobtru- § choly: the Artes pig charm and melan- (on. 0, mere rite of the concert-nall, no 

\inary rites—the settling of ifandelian pote: ig from ‘‘Rodrigo” serve ardened formula to elderly pleasure. 

lar and sleeves; the rubbing: were ean hin y and homeliness. If it Again example tempts. The fragment 
alas cnte wacom to Be HOey: a se @ ie make Berlioz the with-?0™ the Overture to ‘‘Theseus”’ is one 

ar 6. aralee ative of wed Saute Cee eee in 1928, Sir pore instance of the stately, heroical 

Audience. The guest was § His version of lave turned the trick, t@"del outstripping his eighteenth-cen- 
RD 4rritated when applause in- Mozart's Symphony ts Cf venie neee n celia, Sand % Rggre phere yc 

Yyite . ‘ 2 d Stored a : ’ or . ’ : e 
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the hollow of his hi nd—because for the ‘estless and leaping; in the leve-scene 
while that choir i: the characterizing ‘ur 
voice. He flings up a climax in spacious re 
and magnificent 6lan; with a thrust of the NOW evasive, again eager, modern al- 
hand sets a modulation stinging; upon Ways; 
air and ear simultaneously graduates hisfierce contention; above it sent victory 
tone. At will and need, his fingers soaring here and there caught the superb 
are busy with the finer accents, the 2gotism of the whole. 
lighter shadings, the gentler euphonies3ir Thomas and Dr. Richard meet man 
and balances. By common consent Sir ’or man. 
Thomas is an “original” undaunted. As Now these are the works of a conduc- 
such he devised and practises a unique or with insight and imagination for the 
method of graphic conducting. With nusic before ‘him; with thought and in- 
orchestras of the first rank, with or-:tinct for the composer, a _ style, the 
chestras of any rank accustomed to him, ridging of, years which are both time 
| ind change; with skill and power to play 
Otherwise Sir Thomas is agreeably freeipon the orchestra as manifold instru- 
from idigsyncrasies, So far as there was nent, 
revelation yesterday, he passions himself lluded, .possessed. 
for no extremes ,of pace, either slow or abit and a job, searches out the divining 
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y plane, the instant justice of the indi- 
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Handelian state and splendor; the Mu- hanity of the whole as of music from 
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Again example tempts. 
were possible to make Berlioz the with-°™ the Overture to “Theseus” is one 
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F leave of Boston as he took leave of New “musical Odyssey,” as he put it today. 
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“The Present State of Music in Eng- and has done so for three hundred 


| is brief; it had neither premises nor 8e- is 
ai quence for most hearers, the only back- SY : ONY ARRIVES 
a | ground was a_ stripped program -note. I 


iy wrote this Intermezzo. It is the flower-| phony Orchestra and for years the fore- | 


] 
} 


| 


| 
| 


| 


' 


land.” The lecture, arranged by Rich- years. In fact, it might be said to be. 


| | “3 nar se one gigantic promissory note.” 
| eC sic division of the : 
| ard Appel of the music d As for musical standards in the 


| | |library, will start at 5:15 P. M., in the pnite@ States, the average Englishman 
| | lecture hall, reached by the Boylston has definite convictions of the utmost 
street entrance and is free to the public. respect, said Sir Thomas. 


| Prof. Marshall of Boston University who he said, “that America has now a col- 
|is giving a weekly lecture explanation lection of the 10 or 12 finest orchestras 
'on the concerts held at Symphony hall. in. the world. We realize that what is 
'Prof. Marshall will be chairman at to- probably the flower of orchestra! genius 
| 'day’s meeting and will introduce Sir is now to be found on your side of tne 
| | | Thomas. Navn » AT. (92D. Atlantic.” 


| The period has been given over by ‘There is a widespread ideain England,’ | 








Beecham and the B. S. O. 


’ 
| By L. A. SLOPER 
S° THOMAS BEECHAM, knight 
of British opera, brought his 
musical and histrionic equip- 
ment to Boston for the thirteenth | 
pair of concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s season, the first of 
which was given in Symphony Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 20. Sans 
score, sans desk, sans even baton, he 
led the virtuoso band through a pro- 
gram culled from Handel, Delius, 
Berlioz, Mozart and Strauss. 
Serge Koussevitzky, whose many 


“Tl Pastor Fido” and Bourrée from 
“Rodrigo” are characteristic ex- 





Village Romeo and Juliet,” while 
containing much of its author’s 
‘flavor, discovers the influence of 
Wagner more clearly than other of 
the Englishman’s works with which 
i'we are familiar. After Berlioz’s 
theatrical tour de force, the “Royal 






jans,” it was pleasant to hear a sym- 
motions on the stand have been dep- |] pathetic rendering of Mozart’s Sym- 
recated by a section of the musical |} Phony No, 34 in C major. Strauss’s 
public, will seem hereafter a most | Own Story of a “Hero’s Life” was 
staid director. As an entertainer for || Vividly and thrillingly told. 
the eye, Sir Thomas surpasses even| Yes, Sir Thomas Beecham is @ 
Miss Leginska. We do not recal]! musicianly and a masterful and a 
having had music sketched for us/ Stimulating conductor. But in order 
upon the air with greater clarity.) to:get the best effect of his work it 
He was received with joy by the dig- | is Necessary to keep one’s eyes off 
nified Friday afternoon audience. || him; and that is not easy. 

But of course the diversion of the An amusing novelty was intro- 
spectator is not the main object of | duced by Ernest Schelling at the 


conducting. An audience by defini-| first of his annual series of orches- 


tion consists of listeners. Now we] tral concerts for young people, re- 
know from this conductor’s own]! 8Umed On the forenoon of Jan. 14, in 
words (if Mr. Beverley Nichols is an} Jordan Hall. This was an enormous 
accurate reporter) that his arresting | thermometer, which registered the 


behavior on the platform is not due] lecturer-conductor’s critical opinion 


to his being “carried away” by the| of the quality of the audience’s sing- 
music. He is quite cool and calcu-| ing. In past years the young people 
lating all the time, he assures us;| have shown some diffidence in join- 
he has to be in order to keep control. | ing in the singing which always con- 
Nor is it possible to believe that Sir} stitutes one item of the program. 
Thomas would set himself, by the use | This new stimulus proved effective. 
of head, arms and body, to deceive} Having pursued a progressive course 
Our innocent ears. Without doubt,| for three years, Mr. Schelling has 
his movements are directed to the at- | now begun all over again, probably 
tention of the players. jin order to initiate a new group of 

Well, a conductor must be judged! young listeners. Assisted by an or- 
by his results, not by his methods.| chestra made up of members of the 
©o considered, Sir Thomas Beecham) Boston Symphony, he devoted his 
was Justified in Friday’s pers | opening lecture and program to the 
ance, @ truly musical representation} strings, with illustrations drawn 
of the several items, with full .re-/} from Handel, Corelli, Rossini, Tchai- 


Bard for their individual qualities | kovsky and so on. 
‘and for their various Styles. Handel’s | 





Overture to “Teseo,”’ Musette trom | 


| 


cerpts. Delius’ Intermezzo from “A 


| 


Hunt and Tempest” from the ‘“Tro-. 


| 
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~ Sm Tuomas Bexcuam, Bart., conductor and operatic impresario, | 
was born near Liverpool on April 29, 1879. As a boy he had lessons | 
in composition from Dr. Sweeting, and at Wadham College, Oxford, | aerate ee 
a few lessons from Dr. Varley Roberts. In 1889 he founded an @ »: “'-*- MUSICAL GUESTS ~~ 

amateur orchestra at Huyton, and at a concert given by his father _ Modest Maurice Ravel, as one unconscious of his fame{ 


° . - a , 
‘he took the place of Hans Richter, who was indisposed. In 1902 he aon pe et an ee te cee Symphony orchestra | 
} x . e,°e . a Wr Thoma B | B 
conducted a touring opera company. He then studied composition who has much to say about music in peebat ate siinet , 


for twelve months, and composed three operas (MS). In 1905 he @ }Opera conditions in particular—he is one that “speaks } 


eave his first orchestral concert in London. The next year he @ tight out in ‘meetin’ "—conducted our orchestra last Fri- 
3 inset day and Saturday. Two “guest” conductors i : 
founded the New Symphony Orchestra, leaving 1t in 1908 for the @ weeks. nas many} 


Beecham Symphony Orchestra. In 1910 he gave operas at Covent § |__Conductors before Mr. Koussevitzky have not been so| 


Garden, among them Strauss’s “Elektra.” At a second season he Senerously disposed toward famous leaders visiting this | 


: country. When Major Hice’ ! 
99 6c , . ” h On- | &einson wished to brin , 
produced “Salome” and Pelléas et Mélisande In 1911 he e four or five conductors who were then leading the pais 


ducted the Beecham Symphony Orchestra, the London Symphony, alee Society ofgNew York, Mr. Gericke objected |! 
and other orchestras. Early in 1913 he produced operas largely by # eiaus ys the ground that the orchestra would thus 


. A P ° ‘ | 1. €. his own i ‘ 
Strauss and Wagner, and in 1913-14 was associated with his father, |And so Major Higginson ve Broa nay bg rceg coe ae ae 
. . l= ‘ 


Sir Joseph, in giving operas and ballets. In 1915 he conducted _icke was undoubtedly sincere in his view. To have inti- 7 
opera, also in 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920. Since then he has con- ‘mated at the time that professional jealousy prompted } 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. | /his refusal could have , | 
ducted orchestral concerts in London and Manchester. ‘not the man. come only from those who knew | 


ighted in 1914, and inherited the baronetcy in 1916. Those wh | ) see cial 
re was kn RE tae Mee senile eat ee ere y that the im : hac — wath Mr. Ger icke oN saying | 
| portation of conductors works injury to an} 


es 


orchestra argue as ‘follo 


His Natural Self 


Sayings of Sir Thomas Beecham, Con- 
ductor, to the Reporters in New York 


(HONTRARY to a popular idea, in 

England I have always found 
that those most genuinely in- 
terested in music inhabit the boxes 
and best seats. 


English music today is in its 
normal state of perpetual prom- 


chi ws: The new conductor, even | 
with a few rehearsals, cannot be intimately acquainted 


with the players. They, on the other hand, will be un- | 
able to follow his direction as quickly as they should 
His program will contain music that they have learned : 
under their permanent leader. The ideas of the two will 
probably be at variance. The violinists may be asked to } 
bow in a different manner from that to which they are | 
accustomed. The phrasing of certain passages will he { 
different. The result will be a performance that will | 
work injustice to the Visitor and the orchestra. | 

These objections wil] not hold good in the case of an } 


ise; It is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to perpetual motion we 
have; for it goes on promising and 
promising and has done so for 
three hundred years. In fact, it 
might be called one gigantic prom- 
issory note, 


Part of the public, a minority, 
likes to know everything; but the 
greater part of the public likes to 
be mystified. My most successful 
season of opera in London was in 
Russian. No one understood a 


word of it. 


The influence of radio on concert 
audiences leads me to look forward 
to a nation of Englishmen who 
will never get out of bed. Soon 
=. they are going to have their busi- 

- ness as well as their music broad- 
east to them. 
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orchestra so admirably trained, so responsive, so elastic 
as the body of virtuosi led by Mr. Koussevitzky. The} 
public also Should be considered. Why should it not be- | 
»come acquainted with the methods of- other conductors? | 
No one objected to John Barrymore playing Hamlet be- | 
ps E. 2. Davenport, Fechter, Booth, Rossi had por-| 
| rayed the Prince of Denmark, each according to his | 
| Cononetean of the moody man, each with his own reading ft 
pth text. So with the readings. of conductors. Onef 
a rant from another in glory. The importation arouses |} 
fend ines that is not merely idle curiosity. And often, 
bee ay say as a rule, after the guests have departed, 
he greater is the confidence in the permanent conductor, 


ithe greater is the e as : 
lawaken, ee that ne interpretations 
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| | SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart., conductor and operatic impresario, 

IY |was born near Liverpool on April 29, 1879. As a boy he had lessons 
| ‘in composition from Dr. Sweeting, and at Wadham College, Oxford, 

| a few lessons from Dr. Varley Roberts. In 1889 he founded an 
amateur orchestra at Huyton, and at a concert given by his father 

he took the place of Hans Richter, who was indisposed. In 1902 he 
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Way tae | 
|) conducted a touring opera company. He then studied composition 
for twelve months, and composed three operas (MS). In 1905 he 
oa } gave his first orchestral concert in London. The next year he 
| nm : founded the New Symphony Orchestra, leaving it in 1908 for the 


| Beecham Symphony Orchestra. In 1910 he gave operas at Covent 
Garden, among them Strauss’s “Elektra.” At a second season he 
: /produced “Salome” and “Pelléas et Mélisande.” In 1911 he con- 
Balk | ducted the Beecham Symphony Orchestra, the London Symphony, 
; 'and other orchestras. Early in 1913 he produced operas largely by 
Strauss and Wagner, and in 1913-14 was associated with his father, 
: Sir Joseph, in giving operas and ballets. In 1910 he conducted 
| 1 opera, also in 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920. Since then he has con- 
4 A] ‘ducted orchestral concerts in London and Manchester. 

He was knighted in 1914, and inherited the baronetcy in 1916. 
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His Natural Self 


Sayings of Sir Thomas Beecham, Con- 
ductor, to the Reporters in New York 


(SONTRARY to a popular idea, in 

England I have always found 
that those most genuinely in- 
terested in music inhabit the boxes 
and best seats. 


English music today is in its 
normal state of perpetual prom- 
ise. It is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to perpetual motion we 
have; for it goes on promising and 
promising and has done so for 
three hundred years. In fact, it 
might be called one gigantic prom- 
issory note, 


Part of the public, a minority, 
likes to know everything; but the 
ereater part of the public likes to 
be mystified. My most successful 
season of opera in London was in 
Russian. No one understood a 
word of it. 


The influence of radio on concert 
audiences leads me to look forward 
to a nation of Englishmen who 
will never get out of bed. Soon 
they are going to have their busi- 
ness as well as their music broad- 
cast to them. 


SUSGRRUAGSAGSANSTROGNTNATEGCOUGTEGEASSTORTRREOSASATCOCERCAESREGCCOOESOEADAGDOGGRRESEGCERGCCEORAEECEQGGEGGESEESSERRRGEORGEOCCRSERSUSURERQOSOCERECEGETSSESAEESS 
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MUSICAL GUESTS 


Modest Meurice Ravel, as one unconscious 
| aS a composer conducted the Boston Symphony orchestra 
concerts of Jan. 13 and 14. Sir Thomas Beecham. Bart. 
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| who has much to say about music In general and English 
; - > . . : . 4.2 y 

opera conditions in parvicular—he is one that “speaks 
vig ite = meetin’ "—conducted our orchestra last Fri- 

ay and Saturday. Two “guest” 

da; -urday. guest” conductors in as 
enh, $s in as many 


| Conductors before Mr. Koussevitzky have not been so 


i fenerously disposed toward famous leaders visiting this | 
»country. When Major Higginson wished to bring’ have | 
four or five conductors who were then leading the Phil- | 
harmonic Society ofgNew York. Mr. Gericke ‘objected | 
preg ys alba the ground that the orchestra would thus | 
Ose discipline,” i. e. his own ideas about interpretations. . 
And so Major Higginson abandoned the idea. Mr Ger- 
icke was undoubtedly sincere in his view, | | 
mated at the time that professional] 
his refusal could have come only 
not the man. | 
Those who would agree with Mr. Gericke 
that the importation of conductors works , 
orchestra argue as follows: The new 
With a few rehearsals. Cannot 
with the players. 


To have inti- ” 
jealousy prompted 4 
from those who knew } 


a 


ke in saying j 
Injury to an? 
conductor, even } 
sé be intimately acquainted 7 
pnts | | Chey, on the other hand. wil] be un- 
— tO follow his direction as quickly as they should 
His program Wul contain musie that they have learned 
under their permanent leader. The ideas of the two will 
probably be at variance. The violinists may be asked to 
bow in a different manner irom that to which they are 
accustomed, The phrasing of certain passages will es 
aliterent. ‘he result will be a performance that will | 
work injustice to the visitor and the orchestra. i a 

f hese objections will not hold good in the case of an | 
orcnestra so admirably trained. so responsive, so elastic 
24 ave body of virtuosi led by Mr. Koussevitzky ” ‘The } 
public also should be considered. Why should it nai 4 





come acquainted with the methods of other conductors? 
vide one objected to John Barrymore playing Hamlet be- | 
rae a Be pavenport, Fechter, Booth, Rossi had por- } 
aye the Prince of Denmark. each according to his| 
retake ees of the moody man, each with his own reading 
ptihena hegre So with the readings of conductors. One 
iy reader: another in glory. The importation arouses |} 
rl pa sine is en merely idle curiosity. And often. 
the greater ia the cccAge nn. ne Suests have departed 
the pny ” confidence in the permanent conductor. 
Stcal Ss tne enthusiasm that his Interpretations | 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN “AND TWENTY-EIGHT 
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FRIMAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 27, at 2.30 o'clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 28, at 8.15 o'clock 
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“Academic Festival” Overture, Op. 80 
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B - Russian Popular Songs for Orchestra, Op. 58 

Christmas Song. 

Lament. 

Comic Song, “‘I danced with a gnat.” 

Legend of the Birds. 

Lullaby. 

General Dance. 
(First time at these concerts) 
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- “La Péri, Podme Dansé” 


Sibelius , : : . Symphony No.1 in E minor, Op. 39 


Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico. 
Andante ma non troppo lento. 
Allegro. 


Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante; Allegro molto. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement : 
avery senaese shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which 


., view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
It being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be ns 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clark 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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‘vala”"have writtén”in his” indivi ual i") 
‘Tanner even if he had made Vienna i 
his dewelling place after his studies ti 


SYMPH ehaveo : | | 

| , His “individual” manner. In -he first | 
symphony he did not escape the influ- | 

ence of Tchaikovsky, an influence 


. shown particularly in the second move- 

Haw old »28.t¢@)| ment. But the voice of Sibelius him- 
Ko & 

self speaks in no ee Te fones; @& 

. : virile voice that has new things to say: 

P erformance of Sibelius is not ashamed of screaming »utbursts, 















. : st “Jen cco ttrasts: the voice of one he- 

No. 1 in E Minor In- roically melancholy; not a whining ego- 
. ist, not a despairing pessimist: a strong 

tensely Dramatic soul not disturbed by ‘he sensuous 






charm of woman. 
And so this symphony is more than 


conventionally interesting. It is dia- 

FOLK SONG SPIRIT matic, aS if Sibelius had as . ae 
in his mind, perhaps one of his cwn 

IN RUSSIAN GROUP life. The Sowiie is free, outspoken. It 


is without the fear of the learned pro- 
fessor at the Conservatory. One might 
By PHILIP HALE any en ee ints Eee 
Mr. Koussevitzky conducted the 14th “1 Sige a eee ee 
concert of the Boston Symphony or-{ ‘The’ performance was, as it should 
chestra in Symphony hall yesterday af-{ have been, intensely dramatic. There 
ternoon. The program was as follows: | WaS no <-‘tening denant peta 
Brahms, “Academic Festival,” Overture: nel introduction” a on thas. ae Bottnas 
Liadov, Six of “Eight Russian Folk | os eet eo eee aS oe ad hi | 
8 be:ore, the ladies. Sibelius had his way, 
Songs,” orchestrated op. 58 (first time} and Mr, Koussevitz' vy knew this way, 
at these concerts); Dukas, “The Peri,” ao peep aurere o ch concert Rei 
* Shelli : th: group o uSSlan [OIKS songs SKlli-— 
» anced poem; Sibelius, Symphony No.} ¢itiyorchestrated by Liadov-——“skilfully” | 
lin gE minor. i. e. discreetly, with a pteservation of | 
There is a marked difference batween the folk song spirit; not so if Liadov 
the mood and the orchestral expression had said to himself, “I’l: make some- 
of this first Symphony and those of thing out of these little things.” 
ae composer's fifth and seventh: Si- Although one Hamilton addressed the 
vellus was not young in years when] Hous? of Commons several times he is 
he wrote the first—he was 34—but this now known to us as ‘“Single-speech 
symphony was the work of one musi-| Hamilton.” It is not possible that Dukas 
cally young. It is seldom that a first| will be known for some years to come 
symphony is resting on firm founda-| as the composer of “The Sorcerer’s Ap- |. 
tions architectonically planned, logically | rrentice”’? As Mascagni |, and will be, | 
continuous in flow of musical thought,! the composer of “Cavalliria Rusticana.”. 
m2, “ the first symphony of Brahms,| The symphony audience is well ac- 
i by — written much chamber music | quainted by this time with the “Peri.” 
sela 1€ ventured into the symphonic It is not so inevitably associated with 
f Th the stage action for which it was writ- 
_ the musical thoughts of & Symphonic} ten that one can not judge of it as 
jenponer meditating his first work of! music pure and simple. Naturally the 
ong breath are many; they are often , repetition of certain measures might be 
yeasty in their éxuberance. There is | suitd to varied scenes on the stage, but 
not yet in the joy of composing the | even so they do not seem of much 
ability to eliminate. There is so much | Significance in themselves. It is unjust 
to Say; all of it is thought important, | to say that the technical skill displayed 
essential, ‘| here by the composer is more conspicu- 
Yet this exuberance when it expresses OUS than his invention of musical ideas? 
“Self in a fantastical manner is not | 1s not the “Peri” a case of music made 
displeasing. Better wild irregularity, CoNscientiously to order? 
barbaric force than the smug aping of - The “Academic Festival’ of Brahms 
orthodox and approved predecessors is always welcome; “always” when it 
_Much has been said of Sibelius being WS, performed at it was yesterday. 
the musica] voice of his Finland Rhage Brahms affected a light opinion of this 


of Inspiring Boag aces have written | Creqeure:, ¢A, very folly potpoursl_ on. 

oe hee gulls, and the Nacede i hy. vie Brahms pats repiled if some one 

ine “Kalevala.” : ; had sai is to him? Johannes was 

composer of I pod rng not inclined to think small beer of any 

speak of his admirabl , one of hiS works; he could be atro- | 

deliber rable Symphonic poems iouslv rud h | 
vverately illustrative of the “Kale- ' ously rude in speech. | 
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| skian; nevertheless there is a deal more | 
| of Finland in this music than of Russia. | 
| And whatever its ancestry, it remains, | 
jafter nearly 30 years, an absorbing, | 

often thrilling tonal document. Not 
ai before had Mr. Koussevitzky conducted 
aie 


at | 'here this Symphony, and certainly not 
| i | | —|gince the days of Dr. Muck—although 

: | comparisons over a Japse of years are 
| if if 





‘{nories. The Frenchman, ill at 4a 
jhis own scores, the Englishman 


VARIEGATED N " BERS, ing sundry specialties, hardly altered 
Ae bas 3 a Poy. | Voice of the orchestra in three con- 
APATHETIC AUDIENGE, |s.32¢2sm22,retearsais! Moreover 
: Jidy ukas’s Poem it was | 
‘always treacherous—had a Boston audi- 


as sensuous and 
RETURNED CONDUCTOR scissors sor cota ik 
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| night. Less f 
ers will regard it as m 
day, and of human nat 
ever, it was that no Sus 
‘ence as that of Fridg 
assembled the season t] 
‘phony Concert. Nothin 
from indifferent listers 
| ored, perfunctory & 
called courtesy. Neithe: 


/tonic candors of Brat 
Overture,’’ nor. the j e 


land the subtle imaginag@ 
|dance-poem, “The Peri, 
it. With a cold hand 
'dov’s orchestral tranwe 
| Russian folk-songs. ~ 
and richly colored vers 
Symphony in E minor: 
responsive heats. . Throt 
it had not heard or St 
vitzky; yet from a Frida 
has welcomed him mor 
place. Ags for the orche 
In its chairs througnou 
save when, in the rout 
cert, it scattered fur the 
Quite so will say the 
Buest-conductors and 
composers, ‘Pep up’’ the 
With Monsieur Ravel on 
T. Beecham the next, an 
|be apathetic when it ¥ 
third, to relative routine 
to be expected of an orche 
the Parisian over one Ir 


day; While seven days late 
in gv 


: the sesticulated urge 
er? More than seven ‘a 
tO make it Koussevitzkia 
audiences are what they’ 


to believe that the cir 
Or the vibrant Sir Thomef 









}memories. The Frenchman, 
‘in his Own scores, the E n dis 
_pensing sundry specialties, hardly altered 
| the voice of the orchestra in three con- 
| Certs and as many rehearsals. Moreover, 
|in Dukas’s Poem it was as sensuous and 
fine-fingered, in Sibelius’s Symphony as 
vigorous and slowing, as ear could wish. 
All of us like to justify our prejudices 
and tind reasen for our dislikes. Proba- 
bilities are well on the side of the milder 
hypothesis. In six months of Symphony 
Concerts, a weekly audience may reason- 
ably have off-days when no program, no 
performance, no composer, no conductor, 
Can provoke it to one single thrill. : 
Besides, that self-same audience was 
twice excusable. Usually Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky stirs all within earshot when he| 
undertakes the music of Brahms; but 
yesterday he was as strange and far- 
fetched with the “Academic Overture” as 
he sometimes is wit]. Wagner. Where 
were the familiar contour, of the Fregsh- 
man Song, or the uprollirg sonorities of 
“Gaudeamus Igitur.’? In a music put to 
paper in 1880, those piercing twentieth- 
century trumpets were rever intended 
to sound the hymn-like entrance of “Wir 
hatten gebauet ein stattliches Haus.” 
Very personal and curiously distorting to 
familiar measures were Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s pace, phrasing, even his distribution 
of Brahms’s modest tonal] cuvloring. Only 
the word of the learned ‘“‘programist”’ 
reassured some that ihe well-worn over- 
ture was actually passing before their 
ears. : 7 
Usually, ties of race between condue:: 
tor and composer are a mere accidents in 
performance. Mr. Toscanini.can put fifty 
rermans to rout with Beethoven: Mr. 
Koussevitzky outdo a hundred Fvench- 
men with Ravel: Mr. Weingartner 
lay flesh and _ blood upon the dry 
bones of Berlioz. Now and again, 
as Mr. Koussevitzky has taught us 
with Chaikovsky’s Symphonies, comes 
a music in which racial] instinct in the 
conductor must meet halfway racial tem- 
perament in the composer. Brahms’s 
Student-tunes in the ‘Academic Over- 
ture” are in the German blood; by 
second nature a German conductor char- 
acters and releaseg them. Nearly every 
“foreigner” takes thought. and turns 
mannered. 7 
Nor did Liadov’s orchestra! arrange- 
ment of six Russian folk-songs over- 
tempt the ear. The workmanship was 
neat, adept, fanciful harmonically, dis- 
creetly colorful. Take sundry measures 
from. the folk-tune; develop them to 
taste and point; spread the orchestral 
frosting not too thick—for every . piece 
the recipe served. With the gnat humor 
was the flavoring. The lullaby for muted 
Strings no sooner charmed than faded. 
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aevitzky is quick as well to 
ys and means. He hears 
dtrihes, the Wood winds 
>in Heavy chords, thé glint 
the brass rending its way 
texture, the drums in fren- 
dll. In these earlier days 
moré chromatic, less spare 
et in this First rage 

eney of sound, his poign- 
2C aie the darkling moods, the 









The “Complainte’ whispered melancholy,, % 
the fiute and the. clarinet essed: it| J 


with bright rhythms. With the nicest 
of lips a fingers, the orchestra played e 
these pieces. Even the triangle had its T 

moment. Old lavender, may be, fra- 
grant from a long-closed Russian drawer 
—but Symphony Hall is a big seceestuall 


tive place. | " 
Many heat Dukas’s tone-poem of “The rse, the cant uaa fe a 
Peri’ with answering emotion. To as ough are nde ft te tiene 
tiany moré it is iilvsionless. Once and F dept caktiie eg A 
aan, as though the composer had sud ;cape and Northern skies. 
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dely bethought himself of dancer and |  euokes it autof a teniper: 
mime, the music condescends to ee er | yr and puissant in an alien 
sian theater of the nineteen-tens: halt IS S &-twentieths of the course 


as often utilizes in a passing instant for 


| es with him in this 
modulation or for color some formula ZKy gO 


ny. Then in that other 





now dead and gone. Elsewhere it re- creeps in—under tempta- 
mains sensuous, evocative, conceived in uu Nirotnaticee—but the aifen 
imagination, conducted and adorned with In the later, bleaker Sibe- 
manifold craft. More than once mystery snductor has twice proved, 
haunts it; at climatic moments it burns ® sh snare. H. T. P. 
full and deep. An ineffable desire throbs “af i ed 

within it—the desire that may not be | 
gained or stilled. The end is descending | VARIED PROGRAM 
darkness. Pages more subtly voluptu- 


ous have not been written in our time— 

the glows of vision, the tr mors of long- SYMPHONY CONCERT 

‘ing, the Prince who at the edge of the | 

world would find the ob taigePat a a, 5 g sti ca hk 
ty; sees it in the white Perils han, a 

Ue i esichtway as he loves, so is it Brahms, Liadov, Dukas and 

consumed. Dukas’s music is like an in- 

cantation—from a magician’s fingers, Vibelius Playe d 


whose every touch is a new curving or 


~~ 


a new lustre upon a velvet surface. The ie tt | 
ears swim in this rarefied imagery be- : : 
come tones... . Seldom has the orches- Koussevitzky and Orchestra Fycel in 
tra sounded more sensuous or Mr. 
Koussevitzky more artfully blended his | Sibelius Symphony 
eolors and jewelled his surfaces. Only 
with the intrusive theater-measures was | | 
/his hand too heavy. Yet languors these | - 44. toussevitzky set a varied pro- 
upon an apathetic afternoon. Rather cram for yesterday's Symphony con-| 
too expectant of power and brilliance be- pee Nilgh er fete piahine’ “A cademicy 
comes this matinée audience. me , i is of Lindov's 
Not even Sibelius of the Symphony In Festival overture, Sl a paste 
K minor could bring the desired stir. | “Russian Popular Songs f0F as 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s Slavic sensibilities tra,” Dukas’ ‘La Peri,” and Sibelius | 
and intensities serve it well. Out of the | First Symphony. Brahms’ familiar 
islow movement he draws a poignant |e eture aan Vqupenened 4 the last 
beauty:-—the sadness of remembered, haunt- | ’s new “Symphony for 
ing things; midway the more stressful | minute for Bec ribyy anal? : 
measures gnaw. He would have the} String Orchestra, which, acc ee 
‘Scherzo fitful as clouds wind-driven, | present plans, will be heard at hee 
| opening into light, closing into shadow. next. pair of concerts. Orchestra ant 
He beats hard and abrupt through the Te tii’ seated” in. the familiar Si- 
first movement, would have the Finale 
-ascend ruggedly, restlessly, piercing ; belius BYMpROny: bi aias 
‘through the tonal darkness, broadening, Liadov’s ‘‘Russian ; aoa 
‘brightening to the end. Not too often | gor Orchestra,’ opus 58, ied 
'does a softer hand, a more sentimental | 499g hag not been heard he Te 
| gis hbsearot in the conductor betray Mr Koussevitzky omitted two 
the composer. 
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and brief handclapping. The perform- 


eight numbers in the suite. The num- 


bers played proved amiable and pleas- ness of the scher d 

| erzo, and made of the 
ing, though not markedly Russian in | finale a tragic poem. The periotainne 
character nor of striking musical; was, in short, a triumph for al] con- 
worth. One wondered why so insig-;| cerned. 
nificant a work should be resurrected Much has been written about the 
after 20 years of oblivion. The per-| effect of the natural Scenery of’ Fin- 
formance was perfunctory, except for land on Sibelius’ music, The composer 


pathos of the andante, lightened what 
, too often before atemed the clunisi- 





a highly emotional reading of ‘“Com- himself said that “It is true that T 


plainte,” the third of the series, music, 2M 4@ dreamer and a poet of nature. J 


in the vein of Saint-Saens’ “The love the mysterious sounds of the 
Swan.’’ fields and forests, water and moun... 


Mr Koussevitzky’s rhymthmic sense tains.’’ Beethoven, as everyone knows 
witalized the performance of the fa-| might have sald the same. Yet nobody 
miliar Brahms overture, though he | ‘#lKs of the peculiarly Austrian or’! 
overemphasized every one of the sal- | Viennese quality of Beethoven’s work, | 
lent points in the music and failed| Sibelius is too big a man, too gen 
to make the orchestra play without vine a musician, to be explained away. 
muddiness of tone quality. But re- 45 4 Finn expressing Finland musj- 
hearsal time must have been scant cally. Like all composers, he uses the 
for this number. inusical language of his own day, and 

The student songs introduced into ‘ obviously indebted to other muct- 
the “‘Academic Festival’ overture, the Clans. This E minor Symphony would 
genuine if rather clumsy jollification Dave been impossible, for example 
of the music, prove that Brahms was Without Grieg and Tschaiskowsky. It 
not always the solemn, rather pedantic jis, none the less. ; ‘ ie 
genius one would surmise from his | ing piece of work. testa ae 
major works. 7 ., several of his later symphonies in ois 

Dukas’ ‘‘Danced Poem,” “‘La Perl,” er and distinction of style ' 
originally a ballet, has been heard here Next week the orchestra 
several times in the past decade with- tour. The program now announen for 
out winning marked public tavor or Feb 10 and 11 includes Beck’s “§ ef 
critical acclaim. The music is well phony for Strings,’’ an air fro den 
written, but without the: individuality din’s “Prince Igor,” and twee ae 
of Dukas’ “Sorceror’s Apprentice.” bers for chorus and orchestra "Holst's 
The composer, like a number of his “Ode to Death” and Florent Sch rr 
Parisian contemporaries, has more 47th Psalm. The Cecilia § ar t : 
taste than genius. Listening to music trained by Malcolm Lan and Ni + 
of this sort makes one wonder whether) Koshetz, soprano, wil] anaiat & R, 
a strain of robust vulgarity is not panels tke 


essential to the imaginative make-up [|J,. [Co natn tees | 
of a composer. Wagner certainly had Mi ’ Kousset zk y 
it, as the ‘‘Rienzi’’ overture would . 


prove. Beethoven, too, could be crude Returns Lo Dats : 
as well as great. Perhaps the trouble _,, ad? | i 

with men like Dukas is that they are *¢ creel oe tan. 28% (72 3 
oversophisticated, unable to let them- By L. A. SLOPER 

selves go emotionally, afraid to be) shot STN, | 
simple, unable to be naive. Perhaps it | KRGE KOUSSEVITZKY returned | 


is merely that Dukas lacks the un-| | 
' ; Core alia this week tc 1 © ‘tor’s 
known yet unmistakable quality one| « to the conductor's : 


has, for want of a better word, to call! Stand after his midwinter vaca- | 
as -_ : . 99 ' Mf 
inspiration. . | tion and led the Boston Symphony Or- 
La Peri’? yesterday stirred neither 





Mr Koussevitzky nor the audience chestra yesterday afternoon through | 
emotionally. Almost any piece played 4 Program made up of Brahms’ “Aca | 
just before the intermission at a Sym- demic Festival” Overture, Liadofft’s | 
phony concert is vigorously applauded. Russian Folk Songs. for Orchestra, 

et, for Dukas’ music, there was faint Dukas’ “La Péri” and Sibelius’ First 


mele Symphony. | 
“nee did not sound as though it had °, s : 

been intensively rehearsed. rhe only novelty was the Liadoff, 
| The Sibelius Symphony, brilliantly and it seems doubtful whether that 
parm wae the event of the afternoon.;Was worthy of inclusion in the 
me , he orchestra recovered the| program. These songs, while they do 
wo ey; the tonal balance and clarity,| not approach so near to musical 


pes od gO xy = Pa dMncnthiey M./ Silence as the Krasa March and 
Koussevitzky has seldom penenad inane Pastorale and the Webern “Five 
Spe ugaly in sympathy with a score| Pieces” which Mr. Koussevitzky 
“tm a7. a - the first time brought from Zurich last Season, do 
=e i tages zed the first Move | approximate the zero point of mu- 

atts ed in the rather obvious) sical interest. Charming or humor- | 
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The “Complainte’ whispered melane 
the fiute and the clarinet caress 
away. The dance-tune at the end spo 
with bright rhythms. With the n 
of lips and fingers, the orchestra p 


hese pieces. 
poet Phe Old lavender, may 


ant from 
oat Symphony Hall is a big evap 


tive place. 


rin more itty iisiontess. Once a pebeaaeel bv Sibelius evoking music out of | 
shin, at neht himeelt of dancer | 
nade theater of the nineteen-tens: | je 
a dead and gone. 


mains sen 


ination, conduct z Sib 
manifold craft. More than once myste lius, 2s the conductor has twice proved, 


nts it; 
pa and deep. An ineffable desire thro 2, Sh Moe 


within it—the desire that may not be 


meso itm aces VARIED PROGRAM AT 


darkness. 


many 


» xoussevitzky. is quick as well to 
Jibelius’s ways and means. He ney 
the sharpened strings, the her w Ae 
dropping away, in Heavy chor 8, the glin 

of the harps, the brass rending its way 
into the tohal texture, the drums in ad : 
be, j{zied beat or roll, In these earlier da & 
‘ral Sibelius was moré chromatic, less spal 

and frugal. Yet in this First Symphony 
‘abide his pungency of sound, his pon. 
‘aney of speech, 4 gyre vid cya’ te 

“1 strai ‘ourse, the suade 

"dabation. e,) Seep ab thowst a spirit pent and fierce 
fling through in outcry. It is time 








Even the triangle had 


a long-closed Russian 


————— 


Many hear Dukas’s t 


q Finnish landscape and Northern skies. 
Much more he evokes it out of a temper- 
ent singular and puissant in an alien 


the music condescends to the |} 
Nineteen-twentieths of the course 


h am 
.day. 


e rae First Symphony. Then in that other 


5 i H ry od > : i _ Tr 1 ta- 
-cacegglipn lad nai twentieth who creeps 1 under en ¥ i 
suous, evocative, conceived |;.. ar the chromatics—but the aie 
ed and adorned w: Chaikovsky? In the later, bleaker Sibe- 


at climatic moments it bur there is no such snare. Me. "Fee 





The end is descending 


p ime— 
have not been written in our t 
the glows of vision, the tr mors of long- SYMPHON 
‘ing, the Prince who at the edge of the a P 
world would find the Flower of Immor- @,) p, 9 am. 49, (#2 


tality; sees it in the white Peri’s hand; 


and straightway as he loves, so is it Brahms, Liadov, Dukas and! 


consumed. Dukas’s music is like an in- 


cantation—from a magician’s fingers, Vibelius Playe d 
whose every touch is a new curving or 
a new lustre upon a Velvet surface. The rae! 


o6 , is rs a P | | 
ears swim in this, rarefied, Imagery D° vou ceovitzky and Orchestra Excel | 


come tones. ; 
tra. sounded more sensuous or Mr. 


Koussevitzky more artfully blended his | Sibelius Symphony 
colors and jewelled his surfaces. Only 
with the intrusive theater-measures was oe 
his hand too heavy. Yet languors these | ~ 44, xKoussevitzky set a varica 


ee ee 
———— 


upon an apathetic afternoon. hinged cram for yesterday's Symphony cong 

-nact: r ‘illiance be-j| ° shame’ “*Academigg| 
too expectant of power and brillia cert, including Brahms Ai a 5 | 
six of Liadov 
lar Songs for Orches™ 


comes this matinée audience. , beet ; 
Not even Sibelius of the Symphony In Festival overture, 
— minor could bring the desired stir. | “Russian Popu 


-etties . “a? Sibelius® 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s Slavic sensibilities | tra.° Dukas’ ‘La Peri,” and yen 4 
. AITIL cae 


and intensities serve it well. Out of the | First Symphony. Brahms’ | 
|slow movement he draws a poignan leverture was substituted at the | 
heauty:-—the sadness of remembered, haunt- a nen Beck’s new “Symphony i 
ing things; midway the more stressful | minute for . - 
measures gnaw. He would have the | String Orchestra,’’ whic 
‘Scherzo fitful as clouds wind-driven, j present plans, will be 
|opening into light, closing into ap aatgar i next pair of concerts. , 
| He beats hard and abrupt through the ci tuthen’ ekagiied in the fan 


las 


h, according 


iiliar 5 

first movement; would have the Finale 
-ascend ruggedly, | 
‘through the tonal darkness, broadening, i 
brightening to the end. Not too often) for Orchestra,” Opus > 
‘does a softer hand, a more sentimental | 499g hag not been heard 
‘temperament in the conductor betray Mr Koussevitzky omitted 
the composer. 


2 ~h Be >) wilar 
Liadov’s ‘Russian Pop Ps 
publishec 
here befor 





5 
heard at the 
Orchestra 42ngy 















restlessly, piercing ; belius symphony- songit 


two of Uy 


eight numbers in the suite. The num- 
bers played proved amiable and pleas- 





pathos of the andante, 1i htened what 
has too often before stomed the clunisi- 





ing, though not markedly Russian in ans of the scherzo, and made of the 


character nor of striking musical) was, in short, a triu 
worth. One wondered why so nsig- | cerned, 


nale a tragic poem. The performance 
mph for all con- 


nificant a work should be resurrected) Much has been written about the 
after 20 years of oblivion. The per-| ¢ffect of the natural. scenery of ‘ Fin- 
formance was perfunctory, except for !2nd on Sibelius’ music, The composer 
a highly emotional reading of ‘‘Com- himself said that “It is true that TI 


plainte,”” the third of the series, music, 2M a dreamer and a poet of nature. J 


in the vein of Saint-Saens’ ‘The love the mysterious sounds of the 


Swan.”’ 


fields and forests, water and moun. 


Mr Koussevitzky’s rhymthmic sense’ téing.’’ Beethoven, as everyone knows 
witalized the performance of the fa-| might have said the same.” Yet nobody 
miliar Brahms overture, though he | ‘#lKs of the peculiarly Austrian or! 
overemphasized every one of the sal-| Viennese quality of Beethoven’s work, . 
lent points in the music and failed) 5tbelius is too big a man. too gen-| 
to make the orchestra play without, Uineé a musician, to be explained away 


muddiness of tone quality. But re- %5 4 Finn expressing Finland 


musij- 


hearsal time must have been scant Cally. Like all composers, he uses the 


for this number. 


inusical language of his own day, and 


The student songs introduced into '5 obviously indebted to other muse. 
the “Academic Festival’’ overture, the cians. This FE} minor Symphony would 


genuine if rather clumsy jollification 54ve been impossible, for 


example, 


of the music, prove that Brahms was Without Grieg and Tschaiskowsky, It 


not always the solemn, rather pedantic 
genius one would surmise from his 
major works. 

Dukas’ ‘‘Danced Poem,”’ ‘‘La Peri,’’ 
originally a ballet, has been heard here 
several times in the past decade with- 
out winning marked public favor or 
critical acclaim. The music is well 
written, but without the: individuality 
of Dukas’ ‘‘Sorceror’s Apprentice.” 
The composer, like a number of his 
Parisian contemporaries, has more 
taste than genius. Listening to music 
of this sort makes one wonder whether 
a strain of robust vulgarity is not 
essential to the imaginative make-up 
of a composer. Wagner certainly had 
il, as the ‘Rienzi’? overture would 
prove. Beethoven, too, could be crude 
as well as great. Perhaps the trouble 
with men like Dukas is that they are 
oversophisticated, unable to let them- 
selves go emotionally, afraid to be 
simple, unable to be naive. Perhaps it 


is merely that Dukas lacks the un-| 


known yet unmistakable quality one 
has, for want of a better word, to call 
‘“‘inspiration.’”’ 

‘‘La Peri’’ yesterday stirred neither 
Mr Koussevitzky nor the audience 
emotionally. Almost any piece played 
just before the intermission ata Sym- 
phony concert is vigorously applauded. 
Yet, for Dukas’ music, there was faint 
and brief handclapping. The perform- 
“nce did not sound as though it had 
been intensively rehearsed. 

The Sibelius Symphony, brilliantly 
played, was the event of the afternoon. 
Here the orchestra recovered the’ 
cuphony, the tonal balance and clarity, | 
Which it had too often lost in the 
earlier part of the program. Mr 
Koussevitzky has seldom seemed more 
thoroughly in sympathy with a score 
conducted by him for the first time 
here. He dramatized the first move-| 


ment, reveled in the rather obvious| 


/1S, none the less, an original and mov- 
ing piece of work, though inferior to 
several of his later symphonies in pow- 

er and distinction of style. 

Next week the orchestra goes on 
tour. The program now announced for 
Feb 10 and 11 includes Beck’s “Sym- 
phony for Strings,’’ an air from Boro- 
din’s “Prince Igor,”” and two num- 
bers for chorus and orchestra, Holst’s 
ann to Death” and Florent Schmitt’s 

t 2 Psalm. The Cecilia Society 
trained by Malcolm Lang, and Nina 
Koshetz, soprano, will assist. P. R. 


Mr. Koussevitzky 


> om 7 pet 
_ Returns to Dais: 
—teze. 2% (723 

By L. A. SLOPER 

ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY returned. 
| this week to the conductor's | 
! Stand after his midwinter vyaca-_ 
tion and led the Boston Symphony Or- | 
chestra yesterday afternoon through | 
a program made up of Brahms’ “ACA | 
demic Festival” Overture, Liadoff’s | 
Russian Folk Songs. for Orchestra, 





‘4 





{ 


Dukas’ “La Péri’ and Sibelius’ First 
Symphony. 

The only novelty was the Liadoff, 
and it seems doubtful whether that 
was worthy of inelusion in the 





program. These songs, while they do 
“not approach so near to musical 


Silence as the Krasa March and 
Pastorale and the Webern “Five| 
Pieces” which Mr. Koussevitzky 
brought from Zurich last season, do 
approximate the zero point of mu- 
sical interest. Charming or humor-| 
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ou or metanctet apace" or eieet 2TH BROADCAST OF 
PHONY TONGHT 


and then dropped. Several of them 


—as “I Danced with a Gnat” and | 
“General Dance’—might make good | 





encores for the “Pop” concerts, 
along with the “Music Box.” We were 
not persuaded that their simplicity 
‘was that of profound inspiration. 
The overture and the symphony re- 
ceived highly colored performances. 
The conductor had perhaps returned 
from his period of recreation minded 
to infuse new vitality into these 
pieces. He is a tremendous driver, 
who often achieves overwhelming 
effects. But there is a point beyond 
which effects are attained at the ex- 
pense of euphony and musical sig- 
nificance. This point was _ passed 
yesterday in these two compositions. 
The attacks were not always im- 
| peccable, tonal quality was sacrificed 
and several of the brasses were at 
times insecure. These shortcomings 
‘doubtless helped to give the impres- 
‘sion of an episodic rather than an 
organic interpretation of these two 
works. 


It was in the Dukas that the real | 


temptations to the conductor with a 
tendency to exaggerate. The Ger- 
\\ man and the Finn, under a heavy- 
handed driver, easily “break” and 


| become unmanageable; their even 


) Pacing is dissolved into a “clump- 
‘ity-clump.” But the Frenchman, who 
similar 
treatment, escapes it by virtue of his | sroup of eight Russian folksongs, 
No one attempts|ranged by Liadov, com 


‘would be demoralized by 


| arnarey. 
obvious fragility. 


to turn a “Pelléas” into a “Tristan.” 
Thus Dukas’ inventiveness, the re- 
strained wealth of his orchestration, 
his delicate coloring and his poetic 
imagery were revealed in all their| comic song, “I 
chaste charm. These qualities, it is! 
true, do not provoke loud applause 
so readily as do the more startling 
manifestations of sound: neverthe- 
less, they stand well at the court of 


Euterpe, 


ey CGE en mes eee | 





Koussevitzky Is Back After 


Fortnight’s Absence 


wt ee ee 





! 
| 
| 


Koussevitzky’s return, after a fort- | 


night of guest conductors at Symphony 
hall, will be signified this evening in 


the 12th broadcast of the Boston Sym-_ 


phony orchestra by nationalistic music 
of three modern composers. The pro- 
grain at 8:10 will go on the air through 
Westinghouse station WRZ-WBZA. The 
broadcast of this s@ries is presented by 
courtesy of W. S. Quinby. 

Brahm’s “Academic Festival” over- 
ture opens tonight’s program. This 


work was composed in place of the con- | 
ventional thesis when the University 01 | 


Breslau conferred on him a doctor’s de- 
gree, The overture, based on several con- 


vivial student songs, is on the whole his | 


most genial composition for orchestra 


and has won a deserved popularity the | 


world over. 


1j e ti inte 4 sia en The major work by the orchestra 1s | 
quality ol the or lestra_ appeared. | symphony No. 1, by Sibelius. national | 
The Gallic composer offers fewer| spokesman for the Finns, and a gifted | 


the wild sweep of the wind and all of 


‘the unchained forces of nature, por 
‘'trayed in their virlle strength and grim 
' dignity. Complementing these works 1s 
ithe dance poem, “La Peri, a 
‘French modern, who 1s remembered bj 
‘Symphony listeners fo 


> by Dukas, 4 


r his symphonic 


poem, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice. es 


pletes the pro- 


eram. | | 
Tonight’s program, In full: 
Brahms, ‘‘Academic Festival, 
. Op. 80. en 
Liadov Russian popular sones for oreh S 
ra (Op. 58). Christmas 5o0ns, Lament, 


Danced with a Gnat, 
General 


Overture, 


Legend of the Birds, Lullaby, 


Dance. pe 
Dukas wet 3: ta Peri.’’ ‘‘Poeme Danse 
INTERMISSION. Sh hid 
Sihelius. Symphony No. 1 KE minor , 


oo, Andante ma non troppo Allegr 
Energico, Andante ma nor troppo It 
Ajlecro, Minale (Quast una Fantasia 
Andante: Allegro nNoito. 


‘composer. In Sibelius’s works are found | 


chestra, not ev 
| , ‘ven the same orchestra}: §: The 
..cOmbination. The rchest: ai 


4S Supposed to have said 
; , 


b 
rea 


, 3 
of eight measures is played quite without aeneres ance —~ The: . tomne 1m) 





Winds in ): 5 or 
alrs 
Pitaiterd Palrs and four horns plays the 





ae heme. Piccolo and trum 
Russian Fragments Yaw : sak t Wr a he ee The sohenta te 
| IC : € Same as the pr 
() van rae the week at Symphony?) ©n a somewhat larger te 
ah IB gh a change of pro-4ament—A lovely plaintive tune is 
list of pieces t ha rst announced, theMced by a ‘cello. For accompani- 
ot tadnirene O | ght appihes at the concerts Cellos are divided into four parts. 
semana and Saturday began witha first violins take up the theme 
vaarinth A or strings by the twenty-six- 2 lone clarinet and a lone flute 
pyre oer a composer Sonrad Beck, 'der their bit of decoration. Not 
mete ie 9 present plans, this sym-hirty-four measures runs this little 
vag f eet heen postponed to the con- 
ri te ne fs and il. Ia its place “omic Song—This airy little Alle- 
Brahms’s fs ya program now stands begins with trills in muted violins. 
rok me stn amillar “Academic Festival’ Sins a sprightly theme to a grace- 
Bet gpk ae io; : unterpoint by first violins. A pic. 
sik Se ny elty retains its place for ‘Peats, the trills of the introduction 
 Pendine a Liadov s “Might HKussian she resumed together with short 
‘These: ‘alk ongs, for orchestra, Op. 68, '€S of the theme, and—’tis done. 
Pobre or Short pieces were published by © the song about dancing with a 
fepageach at Leipsic in 1906. Though by 
Webern: ws as slight as the pieces cf “Send of the Birds—This Is frank- 
| theleus fis ayed, last. year, they are never- ‘riptive. There are chirpings in all 
prvderpeertartny, orchestral miniatures. The i2ds while an English horn and a 
Foe ag | S method has been to take gq Uternate with a theme. It is one 
fore ny eee eran more than four or Most extended of the eight. 
Btieies pectouces--Grurs a Russian folk 4ullaby--This little gem of twenty- 
Keene’ te . her Pty ever so sligntly, make Measures for muted strings is 
lily ein rio € point, as it were, specd- One of the most lovely of the set. 
do all the Re conclusion. By no means’ Measure motif is repeated over 
: e elght of them use the ful] or-2ver again at. several different 
Ann - “a oe though 
save: & a oser has oab- exquisite. The piece grow 
cause pepe economy and a judicions and softer as the music gies 
inca use of his palette of tone’ seq reas range. The very 
Thes | ony of the repetitions seems calecu- 
PM ss epee pe 7 Arana of the eight songs '° produce a delicious dvowshie 
aio: fetes: — Song; 2, Christmas than likely Liadov intended a Lul- 
Legend of the Bivae: 4, Comic Song; 5,:0F his audience rather than for 
8, General Dar, rds; 6, Lullaby; 7, Round; !maginary child. 
na iancteianees Os The Comic Song bears *ound—For the London perform- 
When thin on “I danced with a gnat.”1bove mentioned the title of this 
London in the ax pieces was Played in Vs translated “Dancing Song.” In 
commenting on ae oh 1926 a reviewer, 0re the French has it ‘‘Ronde,” the 
pieces, quoted the Iheg sess _of then “Tanzlied.” Strings and piccolo 
1e lines of the baby who‘amburino” begin the general mer- | 
| There is aS much humor in the | 
tration as in the tune. But this. 
dance seems no more than prepara- 


1.—Religious Song—A solemn phrase P 


T - - . 
%y :, Was SO soon to be done for 
wonder what I was ever begun for 


> 


accompani ; 
velonetn ee or harmonization. De... 24 4 full orchestra is used. 
nt leads to climactic statement lece is the longest of them all. | 


| Of the tune bs ” y ; : 
uendo  2® after which an equal dimin- ,>"CVement of general jolliness.and | 


An orchestra of strings, wood. humor. It furnishes climax for 
, hole. In brightness of coloring 
vidness of rhythm it gives well bal- 


auvou Close to so interestin 
miniatures, 5! ‘AH af ey 


ve as ! %--Mhristmas Song—Th | 
CONCERT-CHRONICLE — gives cue to the cheerful natures 
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was that of profound inspiration. 





ous or melancholy little tunes, they 
are merely repeated 6nce or twice’ 
and then dropped. Several of them | 
—as “I Danced with a Gnat” ane 
“General Dance’—might make good | 
encores for the “Pop” concerts, | 
along with the “Music Box.” We were | 
not persuaded that their simplicity 





The overture and the symphony re- 
ceived highly colored performances. 
The conductor had perhaps returned 
from his period of recreation minded 
to infuse new vitality into these 
pieces. He is a tremendous driver, 
who often achieves overwhelming 
effects. But there is a point beyond 
which effects are attained at the ex- 
pense of euphony and musical sig- 
nificance. This point was passed 
yesterday in these two compositions. 
The attacks were not always im- 
peccable, tonal quality was sacrificed 
and several of the brasses were at 
times insecure. These shortcomings 
‘doubtless helped to give the impres- 
sion of an episodic rather than an 
organic interpretation of these two 
works. 

It was in the Dukas that the real 





| , 
temptations to the conductor with a 


tendency to exaggerate. 


man and the Finn, under a heavy-j;the unchained forces 0! 
“break” and itrayed in their virlle stre 


handed driver, easily 


pacing is dissolved into a “clump- 
\ity-clump.” But the Frenchman, who 
would be demoralized by similar 
| treatment, escapes it by virtue of his 
olivious fragility. No one attempts| ranged by Liadov, 
to turn a “Pelléas” into a “Tristan.” 
Thus Dukas’ inventiveness, the re- 
strained wealth of his orchestration, 
his delicate coloring and his poetic 
imagery were revealed in all their! comic song, “I 


| become unmanageable; their even 


chaste charm. These qualities, it 1S} pounce. 
true, do not provoke loud applause 
so readily as do the more startling 
manifestations of sound: neverthe- ey Andante ma non 
less, they stand well at the court of 


Kuterpea, 


A NT me — 











12TH BROADCAST OF 


SYMPHONY TONIGHT 


Koussevitzky Is Back After 
Fortnight’s Absence 


} 
| 
Koussevitzky’s return, after a fort- | 
night of guest conductors at Symphony 
hall, will be signified this evening in 
the 12th broadcast of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra by nationalistic music 
of three modern composers. The pro- 
grain at 8:19 will go on the air through 
Westinghouse station WRZ-WBZA. The 
broadcast of this s@ries is presented by 
courtesy of W. S. Quinby. 
Brahm’s “Academic Festival” over- 
ture opens tonight’s program. This 


work was composed in place of the con- | 
ventional thesis when the University ol | 


Breslau conferred on him a doctor’s de- 
gree. The overture, based on several con- 


vivial student songs, is on the whole his | 


most genial composition for orchestra 
and has won a deserved popularity the 


world over. ahs 
The major work by the orchestra 1s 


quality of the orchestra appeared. | symphony No. 1. by Sibelius, national 
The Gallic composer offers fewer|spokesman for the Finns, and a gifted 
‘composer. In Sibelius’s works are found 
The Ger- the wild sweep of the wind and all of 


f nature, por- 
ngth and grim 
| dignity. Complementing these works Is 
ithe dance poem, “La Perl, by Dukas, a 
‘French modern, who is remembered A 
‘Symphony listeners for his symphon C 
‘poem, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice. it. 
|group of eight Russian folksongs, ar - 

completes the pro 


gram. 11: 
Tonight S program, wre fu " Overture 
Brahms, ‘Academic Festival, | ure, 
‘ O ». 80). . — ~y* "> SC « 
Liadov Russian popular sones Ligue 
tra (Op. 58). Christmas some, wat.” 


Danced with a OF 

Legend of the Birds, Lullaby, Gener: 

Dukas ‘La Peri.’’ ‘“‘Poemé Danse 
,as , : “a aT “a ac 

INTERMISSION a 

in FE minor Or. 


‘ihelins Sv yhony No. 1 lloor 
Sihellius, SVM] troppo Alle au’, 


: . lenta 
Enerzico, Andante ma non trol ond sia) 
Allecro. Finale (Gtuast Ula rantash 
Anadante! Allegro mio Lo. 
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| chestra, not even the sam 
combination. The comp¢ 


pieces, quoted the lines of 


CONCERT-CHRONI 


Russian Fragments Vaan. 
() vrai again the week a 





Hall has brought a ch 
; gram. When first an 
list. of pieces to be played at 
of tomorrow and Saturday b 
symphony for strings by the 
year-old Swiss composer “% 
According to present plans, 
phony has been postponed 
certs of Feb, 10 and 11. 
on. the current program 
Brahms’s familiar ‘“Academ!} 
, Overture, ) 
The other novelty retains 
| this week-end: Liadov’s “Wi 
| Popular Songs,’’ for orches 
|These short pieces were Dp 
|Belaiev at Leipsic in 1906. 
/no means as slight as i] 
| Webern, played ast year, th 
|} theless true orchestral min 
Composer's method has hee 
Single phrase—seldom more 
eight measures—from a 
song, develop it ever so sl 
With it a single point, as it 
‘lly come to a conclusion, 14 
|do all the eight of them st 
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served a wise economy an¢ 
variety in the use of his p4 
colors, 

These are the titles of th 
SO treated: 1, Religious Song 
song; 3, Lament; 4, Co# 
Legend of the Birds; 6, Lullé 
=: General Dance. The Com 

le inscription “I da | 
When this set of pervect MRS 
London in the Summer of 19 
commenting on the shor Form 


tors: 
land, 


iS Supposed to have said, Wir 


If I was so soon to. be don lege 
I wonder What I was ever 


1.—Religious song—A gs Syr 
of eight measures is played to the 
accompaniment or harmo] 5: Kn 
velopment leads to climai | Tesign 


Ol the tune, after which a | Econo 
uendo, An orchestra of |the h 


ee in pairs and four h {man ; 
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legretto gives cure to the cheerful natures 


af the theme. Piccolo and trumpet are | 


added to the orchestra. The scheme in 
general is the same as the preceding 
though on a somewhat larger scale. 

3.—Lament—A lovely plaintive tune is 
announced by a ’cello. For accompani- 
ment ‘cellos are divided into four parts. 
Soon first violins take up the theme 
While a lone clarinet and a lone flute 
embroider their bit of decoration. Not 
over thirty-four measures runs this little 
piece. 

4.—Comic Song—This airy little Alle- 
gBretto begins with trills in muted violins. 
Flutes sing a sprightly theme to a grace- 
ful counterpoint by first violins. A pic- 
colo repeats, the trills of the introduction 
which she resumed together with short 
snatches of the theme, and—’tis done. 
This is the song about dancing with a 
gnat. 

\.—Legend of the Birds—This is frank- 
ly descriptive. There are chirpings in all 
woodwinds while an English horn and a 
hern alternate with a theme. It is one 
of the most extended of the eight. 

6.—Lullaby--This little gem of twenty- 
eight measures for muted strings is 
surely one of the most lovely of the set. 
‘A two measure motif is repeated over 
and over again at. several] different 


~ pitches. The harmonization, though 


Slight, is exquisite. The piece grows 


mong Softer and softer as the, music seeks 


higher and higher range. The very 
monotony of the repetitions seems calcu- 
lated to produce a delicious drowsiness. 


| More than likely Liadov intended a Lul- 


laby for his audience rather than for 


}; Some imaginary child. 


7.—Round—For the London perform- 
ance above mentioned the title of this 
song was translated “Dancing Song.” In 
the score the French has it ‘‘Ronde,” the 
German “Tanzlied.” Strings and piccolo 
and ~tamburino”’ begin the general mer- | 
riment. There is as much humor in the! 
orchestration as in the tune. But this | 


Short dance seems no more than prepara- | 


tion for | 

8. —- General Dance— The tempo is 
“Vivo,” and a full orchestra is used, | 
The piece is the longest of them all. | 
It is a movement of general jolliness and | 
good humor. It furnishes climax for 
the whole. In brightness of coloring 
and vividness of rhythm it gives well bal. 


anced close to so interesting a group of 
miniatures, A. H. M. 
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Sidelight on Brahms| .... 


Some Notes on His Letters to stand 
Schumann 1%, 


uhh, fos bt 
HE name of the translator of the | 
recently published rgd a. ge | 
between Brahms and Clara vor 
mann is not given, nor do lI ROW on : 
work in the original. | I can bral : 
only take the translation on Pn ae 
few errors are obvious even i a 
a knowledge of the German: Roi ap 
could wish that the translator aay ; nfl 
tempted to convey, in the Englis pe raeu 
thing of the difference between | 4 shai 
style and that of Brahms. But the | 
sion reads well in its own way. - ‘| 
most serious objection to it is sated 
translator has omitted certain agonaee’ a 
of the correspondence relating to ag 
revision of Schumann’s works fol et 
collected edition. He (or she) a 
that these passages would be ree 
interest to the English reader. On isi 
contrary, most people would regard eae 
as being more interesting than the ws ‘ 
tattle about purely domestic affairs 1 a 
takes up so much of the space ot the 
( 1es. 

Bt rey correspondence is not complete, 
as the two friends agreed in 18586 to re- 
turn each other’s letters, and a numbet 
were destroyed on each side. We ABS | 
particular cause to regret Brahms s Nast: | 
ness in throwing the bundle of his Ow n 
returned letters into the Rhine, ior about | 
the man Brahms we still know too little. 
The Clara that we see in the correspon: | 
dence is the Clara whom we have Ble | 
ready got to know so well from Litz- | 


—— 
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mann’s biography of her and from other | 
sources. Judgment of her is necessarily 
tempered by our knowledge of the han “4 
fight she had to wage witih the work 
after Schumann’s death; and the splendid 
courage with which she faced her diffi-: 
culties. She was left with seven young 
children, to be supported almost entirely 
by her piano playing. Of the sons, one 
developed consumption in early manhood, 
another followed his father into an asy-| 
lum. Misfortune seemed to pursue (4 lara | 
relentlessly till near the end; even od 
grandchildren had rather more bad lucl | 
than was their rightful share. But ese syed, 
fought through all her sorrows, wi hy 
many a complaint, indeed, but never with 
the least failure of pluck; and it is pleas- 
ant, for an [English reader, to see her | 
becoming year by year more at home, 
in England, and looking more and more | 
to the devotion of the English*public for | 
consolation in her trials. Pd 
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new piano or vocal music until, by as- he, oe to have ranked with 
siduous practice of it at the piano, she '©" arlog's Shortwindedness om 
had slowly learned through the ear the .29d his mechanical repetition 
secrets of style and expression that evi- UONS went against him with a 
dently only half revealed themselves to 3¢r. Of the big sweep and tread 
her in the notes as she saw them on ‘ms. He liked “Hansel and Gre- 


paper, Her musical sensibility, her pow- Ut apparently thought that Hum. | 


ers and her outlook were all exceedingly "x was destined to be another of 


limited: perhaps it was by intensive con- @Posers who have ended their days. 


centration on the small field that was her Temature collapse. __ We ought to 
natural own that she attained to such the emaOe'C Blad of his Success,” he 
distinction in it. ‘seeing that he will certainly not 
Of Brahms, in these letters as in al] *7Y an chances. I do not mean 

his others, we get Only tantalising half- © of certain other reasons, but be- 
'Slimpses. We are always being told that there is exactly the same light in 
/ he was often a sore trial to Clara. That *% 48 Hermann Goetz had.” 

may well have been the "ase in personal ERNEST NEWMAN 
intercourse, where his bluntness of speech 
and his “unsociability”’ may have caused 

many a breeze, especially with anyone PLL TTT tee 
so touchy as Clara about. s3ut the let- 

ters show us no such Brahms. The 

Brahms we see in them is a man of in- Broader—and Better 
finite friendliness and tenderness, always | 
respectful to Clara in spite of their oc. | 
Casional differences of Siaaale, niacin melty Word to Those That Make 
helpful. generous and even ore Orchestral Programs 


tactful—a | 
thoroughly good fellow in every wavy. | 


He talks so little about himself as an /T is possible to insist overmuch 
4rust that the lights we set on his at-!on a symphonic grandeur 
utude to musie and the arts and litera- bund at times to seem a little too 
ot is? Seer ean few and compara-he and good for human nature’s 
ely faint. iS rare self-revelations hekly fanc A livi 
are therefore all the more Seetious. We (res oe - Nien, eta 
know that altogether he did not share hy spe oy ai le otioy it wil ee 
Clara’s fanati al detestation of Waener What tac fam ioe * ee oe 
and indeed admired Some parts of his af " # a rap: mye 
Sreat rival’s work. he was temperament. | ar gg Se ee 
ally out of tune with Wagner's mind as y"e oe Se ae Doe 
2 whole and incapable af raacc. Nest ford to get itself standardized ; 
ao ae oe cae, of recognising lere 1S no form of Philistinis 
the vastness of his achievement sut } . : reser 
when he discusses other music and mu- iioadhipiiatiase: ae that which springs 
Sicians for a moment he shows himself ase regia py. ee 
broad-minded and discerning. ' here is something for all of us in 
Of all. Berlice’s works he liked “Phe jusic. Sven Brahms, who once 
Might Into gypt” the best (he knew fe served out fo us in forbidding 
nothing, of course. of “The Trojana") 1unks of austerity, could unbend 
and he sensibly pointed ee Seas son 1d sive uS the Liebeslieder 
a ©COInposer has always been associated | tS: <EUGIC is prevented crom 
‘n the popular mind with the bizarre ipkeg ee > 
and the vehement, as Berlioz was “one salle oh er; woe Se 
'S lOO prone to Sligmatise as affected or ote PPh pie Py. fogs “chee 
coquettish” the “sort of simplicity” (T2USS ig, played with as fine an 
Shown in the “Flight.” Of Scarlatti he ‘t as the best of the “classical” 
was not over fond, owing to “the sim. {© [The Manchester Guardian 
nein oe pieces (in form and Char- | 
Viott; wae A A minor violin concerto of | 
Me to ged . particular favorite” of his: 
emarkable work Showing great 
Of invention.” Joachim’s ‘“Ham- 
Overtures he | 
mediocre.” To the 
and admirer Herzo-| 
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‘nought “distinetly 
MUSIC Of his friend 


me yao . , 
Senberge he Could never be induced to 


le word of praise, Bruckner, 
he declined to take seriously, | 
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| vas as typical of her race, her| 
ee com ker aoe her figure | 


, class, and her epoch as any ot : 
Sidelight on Bral of the time. Her qualities and her de- 


} 
. May 
facts were those of the solid ae a 
; 


—- 


Letters tO pourgeoise of the nineteenth century. Her 

outlook upon art was the correlative ot 
, 2 {her outlook upon the world; he 
narrowed each of them down to herse t | 
d her immediate environment, reduced | 
art and life to a tew simple propo- | 
then went soberly and} 


ahead with the business of doing | 


Some Notes on His 
Schumann 

~ re ws a a 
HE name of the translator an 
recently published correspe) 
between Brahms and Clara wineeasa sane 
mann is not given, nor git ee steadily 
| : ywicrint | can tn? , : . Pye 
work in the seb Se thet on trier duty in each sph¢ he 
gk ttggpcutetetem, ‘it. ‘The more evidence we 


—— 


. n : | 
as she conceived | 


; 


ret in conne-| 


only take <tr ae ig: i 

: - Sa. TS. « 7 im ) VLIOUS e ~; ’ . ‘ : — p a ( oO 1er : 
os cayman: aj tion with her the more apparent sd 
a knowledge of the German, < artist become. Her! 


jlimitations as an | é PR ad 
| agner and Liszt is so intense, 


as to be finally comic; she 
her outbursts whenever 
of the people 


could wish that the translator hatred of W 
tempted to convey, in the English a irrational 

ny : . difference between eta ‘lie 
thing of the differen But t reminds us, bj 
| : re mentioned, 


style and that of Brahms. | resitoageatis wale : 
sion reads well in its i hile ant ie erenetigs hysterical when they dis: 
most serious objet hive ~ ain DT cover there is a cat in the room. Clara 
translator has ap pai ¥ is Thad no doubt whatever that Wagnei pie 9 
of the correspondence relating | charlatan who was ruining the art, 

of Schumann’s works 4° — wndienantly away from 


revision Oh. she even turned 
collected edition. ld be of concerts of the 

. 3¢ assages woul } nf a gr tee 
that these pass 8 car Caaiker Waener’s happened to be in the pro sega: 
contrary, most people oie gg me" Grst hand, for I never had the good 
ac inw more interesting tnan . 9 ee APY we ake it that I 
as being a ely domestic affai) .ortune to hear her; but £8 uke pelt. 
tattle about sd SPURL: | had something unique «a POUL 


He (or she) has; elassies if anything of 


Pratnh. 







mane st have 
- = Ic ( 7 OL the Space nust _ 29% “far , , S205 
takes up so much 0! ‘. though few people will br able to a 
cs a ot : . e* cx i ca~p”* 
volumes. fs not co ‘ept the anonvmous tran: lato) E 
fej } “has probably neve! 


The correspondence | 
as the two friends agreed In 
turn each other’s letters, and a 


were destroyed on each side. Wi two points of | 
gret Brahms‘ all other subjects. 


188@ surance that she 


heen surpassed as a virtuoso. ‘r 
view possible on this ao © 
It was the little fol 


There are 
as OF 


Sehumannikins 


. oe ‘ bd VF . re 
particular cause to ; he a ' , ins and the 
ness in throwing the bundle of h of the Brahmins tt being the onl) 
) to plume themselves on ine classical 


returned letters into the Rhine, Lo et tonilnn 
the man Brahms we still know tog¢ 2 

The Clara that we see in the cor!) : er 
dence is the Clara whom we hé and understood lls 


ee 4- rec ritriolic scorr: on 
ready got to know so well fron vitriolic Seti gator 
playing as compares 


‘rue repository 
But Wagner, who, 
Reethoven 
Brahm's 
l.iszts, W 


spirit. 


after all loved 
poured 
heel noven 


hile 


mann’s biography of her and from - eked that “If you want 
sources. Judgment of her is nece ‘iszt once remarked | bed Besse seriall 
tempered by our knowledge of th to know how Schumann's mus! 

. be plaved, listen to Clara. me 
é mia N bla V* 


fight she had to wage witih the not 


. ‘ Io as * 4 : ‘aver open (‘lara 
after Schumann’s death; and the 8S} But however 8) letters alo! 


pianist, these 


courage with which she faced he peen as a , a ek tay Ee 

eulties She was lett with seven would he siifficient e\ id Tic‘ ¢ alt aa nda 
, -* ; - . yO , pre | : j ] i <A 

ehildren to he supported almost ©] narrowne?s Ot he) p¢ uA, cl) ( in =s eo 

, ; . ‘ : »y'stt ié FS 

er ewer y ~~ oo (>! a BOF sata ’ _ usical mnaerstal i 

by he} piano play 1ns. t} even Ou her m ait persistent) 


developed consumption in early Ma seems to have been kept 
another followed his father IntO 4+ the drudgery of plano DP 
lum. Misfortune seemed to pursu€ garjy years that her musical 
relentlessly till near the end; €V¢;, other respects was Nn ed 
erandchildren had rather more ba Gnd her, in one letter, asking 
than was their rightful share. But... meaning of ‘‘mesto. un 
fought through all her sorrows, .¢ter their marriage, had to teach 
many a complaint, indeed, but NCVE wnat a fugue really is, though ashe 
the least failure of pluck; and it iS ,pjy she had played Bach’s fugu 
ant, for an English reader, tO S'\.,arg. She confesses 

becoming year by year more at inat she cannot make 
in England, and looking more anc ...,nestral score; even the 


practice if } 
educa 


‘ 
"\ 


eg let ted; We 


anything ©} 
score 0! 


consolation in her trials. She had difficulty, indeed, 


again and ag 


i : Tv: Snelish’ : ma her st new! 
to the devotion of the English*puk string quartet perplexed 1)' | sit n wW) 
. +> ; 


1e 
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te 
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tio? 
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Brahm 1 


Sehumant! 
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presuM 
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new piano or vocal music 
siduous practice of it at t 
had slowly learned throug! 
secrets of style and express 
dently only half revealed t| 
her in the notes as she gs 
paper. Her musical sensibj] 
ers and her outlook were al 
limited; perhaps it was bv 1) 
centration on the smal] field 
natural own that she attai 
distinction in it. 

Of Brahms, in these lette 


adppare 
Pparently, he declined tol’ | , 






4 
v stae’.*d 


Swa berries he seems to have ranked with 
In tpost¥chner; Grieg’s shortwindedness of 
er Phrase and his mechanical repetition 
of sections went against him with a 
composer of the big sweep and tread 
of Brahms. He liked “Hinse] and Gre- 
Halltel,” but apparently thought that Hum. | 
by ‘perdinck was destined to be another of 
STanthe composers who have ended their days’ 


— 








,Sweein a premature collapse. “ 
| Sorr se all dee get, I on We ought to 
Old e more glad of his success,” he 


Writes, ‘‘seeing that he will certainly not 
sov°have many more chances. I do not mean 


| 
ZU 




















his others, we get only tan} | ‘wibecause of certain other reasons, but be- 
| Slimpses, We are always be Soupcause there is exactly the same light in 
he was often a sore trial to | we his eyes as Hermann Goetz had.” 
may well have been the casé ny RNEST NEWMAN 
intercourse, where his bluntn | !¥° : , a Bias 
and his “unsociability” ie a fri {Reprinted from the London Sunday Times) 
many a breeze, especially Air. =o -- sail ; 
so touchy as Pisses | wet SCC eee ieee 
rie show us no such F | = B 5 
ranms we see in them is’ | = — = 
Anite Siento at ony | = roader—and Better = 
respectful to Clara in spite | = = 
Casional differences of opi [ = Timely Word to Those That Make = 
helpful, generous and eve | = Orchestral Programs : 
thoroughly good fellow in : : 
He talks so little about h | te ty = T j , = 
arust that the lights we e@ | com) es i* 'S Possible to insist overmuch = 
titude to musie and the Fy ! preci : on a symphonic grandeur = 
fare 1 @enerataate feo 1 {lshel a bound at times to seem a little too = 
tively faint. His rare g | Beet! = fine and good for human nature’s = 
are therefore all the more? (Liszt = weekly food. <A living musical = 
know that altogether he P| Fan = culture, after all, is generous and = 
( lara’s fanatical detestatio® Medi = never merely didactic; it will see : 
and indeed admired some.’|Capr =z to it that the full man is served = 
great rival’s work, he was’’.| © = in all his moods and fancies. No = 
ally out of tune with Wag’ lita) = Style of music, however noble, can = 
4 Whole and incapable 6''| certs) = afford to get itself standardized; = 
re vastness of his achie., tra. = kta 1S no form of Philistinism so =z 
ion: he Mismrancen ~ ye = dangerous as thi: r 5 
Sicians tone eed 1 oh = rabies suclompenrets cha = 
Satan ie A it he The: os Siveness in the arts: 
vroad-minded and discernj a te Rte here is something for all of usin = 
Of all Berlioz’s works } | “ited = music. Even Brahms, who once = 
I light into Egypt” the } | lant = Was served out to us in forbidding ES 
nothing, of course. of un tem} = chunks of austérity, could unbend = 
and he sensibly pointed ¢ Bente = and give us the Liebeslieder 2 
a composer has always }h*: | Su = Waltzes. Music is prevented from = 
in the popular mind wig | Cure- = drifting apart from life as we = 
ap agen vehement, as Ber |? fi = know it every day when a cori- 3 
ain prone to stigmatisey | lous = ductor Sos to it that Johann 3 
ic. | the “sort | oe = Strauss ig, played with as fine an = 
oo a Boon Flight.” (i | ae ki = art as the best of the “classical” = 
Heol we hse fond, Owing, | | = men. [The Manchester Guardian = 
WE tads eee S pleces (in f j; SU > = 
acter), The A minor vio¥ | phon LLL TTT Ts 
ne bide ~@ particular fi. j Dlaye 
| baciiies remarkable work the 
Bieta of ‘nvention.” Jor | set li 
musle of Meunetly medi¢: | Years 
| Senberg Seance. oe | wu 
| Bive fh whtiain ence never | Hall, 
| Ssi€ word of praj ;| conce 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 10, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY Il, at 8.15 o'clock 


Symphony No. 3, for String Orchestra 
I. Vivo. 
II. Andante. 
III. Allegro vivace. 
IV. Allegro energico. 


(First Performance) 
Holst “Ode to Death,”’ Poem by Walt Wh 
Music for Chorus and Orch 


(First time in Boston) 


itman, Set to 
estra, Op. 38 


Rimsky-Korsakov . ;' . Overture to the Opera, 


(First time at these concerts) 


“A Night in May” 


Borodin : . Aria from the 


Opera “Prince Igor” 
(First time at these concerts) 


a 


Schmitt : , Psalm XLVII, for Orchestra, 
Chorus and Solo Voice, Op 


(First time at these concerts) 
CECILIA SOCIETY » Matcortm Lane, Conductor 


Organ, 
» 38 


SOLOIST — 
NINA KOSHETZ 


There will be an intermission after the Aria of Borodin 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—-Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 

ery licensee shall not, in his allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

exhibiti lace of ted i t therei ided f 

that a low ing without projection, which deca oe ste eer PO view, may be a 


uch worn, 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, Cite Cok 
The works to be played at these con 


certs may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Conrad Beck 


i ew 
| Mr. Koussevitzky Presents a N 
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Composer 
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llowed this Symphony was peculiarly 


rts before yesterday. This is not sur- 


followe 
oe fitting. 
a Rimsky-Korsakov’s overture had not | 
se been performed at one of these con-| 
= ce 


f?- Bye es ; rising. The overture was composed | 
Hine Feb. ties ¢ ob mm Rimsky had found himself; be- 


fore he, having acquired an intimate 

» knowledge of the orchestral methods of 
Berlioz and Liszt, prepared his own 
palette of glowing colors. The overture 
with its banal themes, its inconsequen- 
tial padding, its absence of national 
feeling, might have been written by any 
Ra Ae ae second-rate Italian composer of the 50s 
or 60s. It should be remembered that 

in the earlier musical years of Russia 


PRINCE IGOR ARTA IS the influence of Italian composers was 
WARMLY APPLAUDED Strong; that Italians were invited to 


Russia to compose operas as well as to 
sing in them. 


Assisted by Mme. Koshétz 
‘& Soprano, and the 


’ 
US sm, 


. Cecilia Society 


UY ttt etn aly 


By PHILIP HALE “Prince Igor” with artistic understand- 

The 15th concert of the Boston Sym- ing; not transferring the dramatic emo- 

phony orchestra, Mr. co 

4 pare hall, yet giving expression to the lone- 

conductor, took place yesterday after-) Winer. ond fears of Jaroslavna mourn- 
noon in Symphony hall. The orchestra’ 


ing the absence of her spouse. Her 
was assisted by Mme. Nina Koshetz, voice had beautiful quality; she sang 


soprano, and the Cecilia Society, which freely and with eloquent diction. No 


wonder that she was warmly applauded. 
had been rehearsed for the concert by Gustav Holst was a thee ra bg when 
Malcolm Lang, its conductor. The pro- he set out to add music to the famous 
gram was as follows: Conrad Beck, pine gg akan ryErd mies 

; 5 aodeial é. sia acs last in the Dooryar 00 

Symphony No. 3 fox strings (first sae “President Lincoln's Burial Hymn.” a 
formance) ; Holst, “Ode to Death” title perhaps more familiar. There are 
(poem by Wait Whitman) for chorus poems that mock the efforts of com- 
and orchestra (first time in Boston); posers; yet Bantock presumed to write 
Rimsky Korsakov, overture to the music for the choruses in “Atalanta in 
opera, “A Night in May” (first time at Calydon” and neither Shelley nor Keats 
these concerts); Borodin, Jaroslayna’s 


| has escaped the ambitious endeavors of 
Arla from ‘Prince Igor” (first time at British composers. 
these concerts): Florent Schmitt, Psalm that there 
47 for orchestra, organ, solo voice and passages in Holst’s music——as when he 
chorus (first time at these concerts). came to “the huge and thoughtful 
It is said that Conrad Beck of Zurich night.”” The music for the lines begin- 


is about 26 years old: that he is a pu- ning “Dark Mother always gliding near” | 
es of Honegger and spends much Of ig poetically imagined: there are im-| 
his time in Paris. It has been said pressive climaxes of a quiet nature: 
that this symphony is “rather severe in 


; there is a largeness to “The night in 
character and concise in structure.” It silence,” but on the whole, in spite of 
may be concise on paper, but the first certain pages emphasizing Whitman’s 
gpa gi as heard yesterday seemed thought, the Ode is of uneven merit. 
ong-run, must it be said of a young One turns to Whitman’s rapt song and 
man’s work ?—decidedly uninteresting. 


finds it the more imaginative, the more 
Youth in the case of a composer is musical. 


not an atrocious crime, but one ex- We have not heard any orchestra] 
pects from a man, rejoicing in his 


one? ; work by Florent Schmitt that was com- 
— iveliness, freshness—in these letely satisfying..One recognizes gladly 
pe " certain audacity; one would wel- his technical equipment, his sense of 
ware Pre en him exuberance even if it the picturesques, his artistic purpose, 
only tations a ee Symphony has his dislike of the obvious and the sen- 
cannot live by techni’) aon udience gational, but does he ever fulfil his own 
It is haraiy od technical display alone. laudable ambition? Take this Psalm for 
t is hardly worth while to inquire into 1 ork of la} di i | 
eck’s scholastic ability o Oficie , @xample, a Work O arge mensions, | 
| y OF Pronciency. with bject that call ll the re- | 
he set for himself merely a task, let Witt) & subject that calls on a gs 
im resery ce r the criticism 80Urees of a composer richly endowed by 
r hie cent the dy for the criticism nature 
, » beacner or for a jury of learneq “OvUre- ‘Te ti | 
Professors; he must not expect a mis-. After the frenetic jubilation, the: 


No one will deny 
are poetic and impressive 


Koussevitzky, tions of the opera house to the concert | 


| OTH CONCERT _ {| cellaneous audience to exude joy from | 
: every pore. 
That an “ 


Ode to Death” immediately | 


oe 


Mme. Koshetz sang the aria from. 
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not unworthy of them. It confirmed | 
one’s impression that the composer is | 
a man sure of permanent fame, and/| 


1a CHORAL PROGRAM AT 
C , . strenthened one’s regrets that so little! 
| ' of Holst’s music has been heard od 
CONCERT Boston. The performance of this very | 
2 taxing music showed the skill of the’ 


a” |, |9 horus, and reflected credit on Mal- 
Y dohe Up. | + pirohi Lang, its regular conductor, as 


Bie ussevitzky. 
| | i : ) Cecilia society Heard 111 | well as on Mr Ko itzky 
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By L. A. SLOPER | 
HATEVER may be said of ree | 






The overture to “A Night in May” 
istettn Donley KLVIL | en een canine on tie bake 
ay 8 7 , imi sche- 
te | ;reputation with admirers of his sc 

| | _ perfunctory music, often banal melo- 


qth | j ir. . 8 the scoring for orchestra 
if | ‘Nina Koshetz, Soprano, Sings Ait eae ine eamaneer'a usual skill. One 


wondered why it was revived at tnis 








































characteristic. The opening and the 
Close are extraordinarily effective in 
their restraint. Yet the intervening 
measures, while sufficiently atmos- 
pheric and appropriately acidulous, 
somehow fell a little short of the im- 


program submitted by Serge 
Koussevitzky for the season’s 
fifteenth pair of Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts, no one can com- 
plain that it lacked variety or nov- 


eee - 




















Pha | | Dri ” date. as one always wonders ee ya Poe Namrake es csvset * + a py eenrr onan ges had anticipated. ij 
| in | From Prince Igor j late net fe aula of Asad “ahd Lear de ore a hese concerts. me rhe Chorus of the Cecilia Society, ome 
| | : , mess saeseners are unexpectedy cx- opening numbet , Conrad Beck 8 Third | trained by Malcolm Lang, acquitted a 
} | | I | ") Cer \ FC ces from the library shelves. | Symphony, had its first Pars enne s itents creditably of its difficult task. . 
i an i Mr Koussevitzky, whose interest 1n & a Koshetz, who was first heard )}anywhere, Holst 5 Ode to Death | Rimsky’s early overture came as a 
: We Ladbicting choral music in now well | _."y 0.0 concerts in 1922, proved 7) | Was heard for the first time 1 8O8-| breath of fresh air into a stulfy at- N) 
fl | | i needa Fisted the cooperation of the | self an SE ati tin. Sake | sc oh uence ae inet ta | mosphere. Simple, tuneful, ingrati- if 
iy: | : Cecilia Society for yesterday's Sym- voice lacks warmth and steadiness of | May ” the Arioso of Jaroslavna from | ne . erate UP ae paps 
i ti . t. The chorus was heard | volce but is not inexpressive. She Pie hathinte MASb ie Yeon atta ce hmitt’s | 22% at least one of the reviewers— 
iphony concert. ' 43. | tone, Dut Schmitt’s ‘‘Psalm” | Orodin’s “Prince Igo and Schmitt's | enormously, and prepared the way 
| ’ | with the orchestra in Holst’s beau /sang the solo of ae imehent . of! “Psalm XLVIT.” Nina Koshetz WaS | for ¢] Borodin ari: M Kos] t? 
bia itman’s ‘Ode to'jin intelligible English, in: “a SOloist in the last two 1 bers. On| Thank aia ie we ay 
| \ ful setting of Whi t's | Hrench. | eee | | , Gast (Wo numbers. ON | although she employs the methaa of 
} | qi Death,” and in Florent Schmit ae The performance of Schmitt's ene | the whole, a rather odd succession GL) tone production peculiar to Russian 
By ia ‘Psalm XLVITI.’’ Nina Koshetz sang ‘and sonorous work gt gy legge Pte, | Dieces, with more contrast than UNITY, |} singers, gave a thoroughly dramatic 
it | the soprano solo in the psalm, and nore heartily dag oO be Ss ps and demanding both devotion and | nerformance of the lament. 
| , ; peeee also heard in an air from Boro-) had it gr Fine oye “e a number of ner-| hey et - Mn ra gt nig ay | Schmitt, most German of French- 
) i Beat opera “Prince Igor.”’ | ee wien alarmed by a strong odor 1 agai “i sey hr aa heieBi tc ‘men and least Hebraic of Psalm-set- 
| | The orchestra played a little sym- he nurning rubber wafted into the “a poodbe , = weep Mn “ Wj onple iters, supplied the robustious element 
; | phony Sor string orchestra by Conrad \through the ventilators. — gre om ir chy : re phen spite ns gt en yori |Which is calculated to overwhelm 
| Beck, a young Swiss musician now | 4) discovering as SS aoe clon 4f6" shim om as i. lebisin eye ae i sae sei Se- hearers. A strange reflection, that 
, | living in Paris, for the first time nage iinto the corridors, ver the hall and: & | ies _S ASTSCwe) and concise in |this music was written by a French- 
| i} ‘where. Rimsky-Korsakov's overture tO) 4, er, came gy Hl the emd of | Structure.” Also,.it might have been |man. No wonder he is called the 
| = a ‘his opera “A Night in — ea age | stood near vr hehe tealive of the au- added, it is dull in conception and | Wild boar of the Vosges.” Its 
| added to the program fa ie "Monk the program. 4¥i* or a and Mr Kous- | tedious In execution. We have been emancipation bears witness to the in- 
a 1 since last ig dbaphye anata previously per- ; dience remained > aot fe oderce what | assured by a distinguished MmuSI- |dependence and individuality of its 
i Beck’s “Third Symphony for had Knesset the spell of the music 0D | _ — been remarkably nan oe German than French, yet it could 
| Strings’”’ did not make a deep impres- | the listeners. u poh by iat he set out to do. FHS | not be described as an echo of Wag- 
sion on the listener’s imagination. It | pantinsioies | alm was, it appears, to write linear |ner, Jt is aware of Wagner, as it is 
‘ is carefully written music, modern in | Music | counterpoint in which no triad should laware of Debussy, but it speaks for 
| idiom, austere in tone, with but a hint | Eloquent ‘Miu pe pare be allowed to occur. Very interest- itself. Also. it speaks at some lene 
MEL shouot, not a ve fo ig ternal ie ‘n French | ing, very Clever, very skillful—as a land one is not sure at a first hear- 
| A a oho a pe ter Cn aie | original figures among eens oe Sai | mathematical exercise, or a musical ling of its plenary inspiration. But ; 
| | | seed as ib careful to state that there | composers. His style is who haga PuEEIC. Doubtless it deserves a place ‘mastery, individuality and force—all Aa et 
a gngen program to his work. The days; without obvious traces ol ice pie! : cm 4 niga schoolroom ag the ithese it has, and probably greater | faa 
| 'of program music are clearly over, musical influence. This Psa ie re pa G. at W hy impose it on a con- |familiarity would show us more of . ab i. 
for the time being. No young and for- | o” years ago, and first heart | cert audience’ ‘its beauties. , | 
_ward-looking composer will now admit | posed y C sili, Society in 1915, § Holst’s Ode is a setting for chorus | ———————__________ i 
\that his inspiration has any nonmu- | here from the sate not devoid oO § and orchestra of Walt Whitman’s | 
sical source, is eloquent pe <« orchestra, con: poem, “When Lilacs Last in the’ 
: oo pomposity. Chorus, to GO 7 


: 9 Dooryard Bloomed,” written in| 
“Ode to Death 


| 1 } 

. é, “ed har 

; , soloist laborec r 

| ductor, and “ seemed too long, 
' 


:; | hemory of Line The Lies - 
| , ! io ‘ it justice. But it toa joud. One wie ae J of Lincoln. “he musical ex | 
| Bo Holst’s ‘‘Ode to Death,” opus 38.! 144 for the most par a asevitzky yTe€sSsion is as Holstian as the verses | 
pod is a finely written and deeply moving| | oidered whether “<4 Re in put- are Whitmanesque. The underlaying | 

: eo ee : ee ‘ ! uUuSLICC + a - » de ; . ’ 
setting for chorus and orchestra of) 14. doing Schmitt full ia perform- “ &Xpert, the technical economy | 
f verses from Whitman’s ‘President ting so little contrast into ge fe na acthenalistiehmcitmanecnianientinain nein 


Lincoln’s Burial.’’ The verses are per- | ance. | een 
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in hand; well-made chora 
trally; product of diligenc 
table. It gains by Holst 
appreach to any subject 
upturns thi 
bage of a resourceful co} 
the attentive ear and the 
nation, it passes as the 
musical commerce—on 
livion from a day in Lee 
Mw hitman evades the mu 
Schmitt's settine of 





acclaiming the tribal Jehovah as the 


god of power and dominion, might and 


victory, may mount from shout to shout; 
five off fierce phrases; beat to wild 
rhythms; take breath in Semitic lan- 


suors; quest for contrasting beauty in. 


“the excellency of Jacob’; hammer, 
finally, at high heaven itself. These 
things, as some say, are written upon the 
music-paper. They did not come t@é pass 
in 1913 at Symphony Hall. No ‘more, 
for most ears, were they disclosed yes- 
terday. Have they been revealed any- 


—_— 


where in the rare performances of the. 


\Tsalm? Possibly they are things of a 
QOvnductor’s imagination, 


beyond the | 


‘power of mortal orchestra and mortal | 


|chorus. Schmitt himself may have im- 
bedded them, beyond release, in measures 
semi-articulate. Page after page was 
; music to stir Mr. Koussevitzky’s powers; 
the Cecilia strove manfully and woman- 
fully; but not once did the communicat- 
ing fire leap from stage to auditorium. 
The Psalm will surely “come off” next 
time, the disappointed listener says to 
himself. It never does—unless this eve- 
ning prove the triumphant exception. 





The good wemory of the afternoon was 
Mr. Beck’s little Symphony for a single 
orchestral choir. Plainly it is the ‘“‘cere- 
bral music” that many a young composer 
now cultivates—the fruit of thought and 
process rather than impulse and emo- 
tion. As nearly as the ear could detect, 
it springs from a single theme and coun- 
ter-theme. It curves in and out of 
changeful tonalities. 
sentils and singular dissonances. 
Andante it takes occasional melodic 
Shape. The rhythms -never beat hard; 
more sinuous than propulsive is the mo- 
tion. The range of harmonic and instru- 
mental color is narrow and subtie—both 
secmingly by choice and purpose. At 
the outset, the Symphony seems a music 
of middle grayness; lean and juiceless, 
held deliberately to close confinés. Yet 
Within those bounds gradually appear 
adroit inflections, artful shadings, a rare- 
fied exercise of tonal sensibility and tonal 
craft, fascinating in itself. Music could 
hardly be more expressionless of what it 
is the custom to call mood; or more redo- 
lent of mental action and reaction in the 
vlay of sound. There is not an emotion 
in a bar; but the brief pages teem with 
what the doctrinaires name ‘‘musicality.” 
From first to last it is as though the ab- 
stractions of tone had become concrete 
ixages upon the ear. A Sign of the 
tines is Mr. Beck’s Symphony. With 
his usual divination, Mr. Koussevitzky 
shows it to us. Fi, TD. 2 
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[ i Beck is unknown to the editors of the latest musical an. 
| dias. We are told that he studied with Arthur Honegger ; an 
| while his home is in Zurich, he spends much time in Paris. | 
'  «Q@onrad Beck, the young Swiss musician, twenty-six aay ae | 
‘lives in Paris and belongs to the circle of ee Sa o sh 

Arthur Honegger. The personal qualities of his pgs 18 rane 

| force, and the mastery of his writing, have enabled him qu y 


acquire a place in the advance guard of the younger school; and his 


works, notably his Third String Quartet, are frequently performed |J 
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in Europe. 


eel 


r ina Kosuetz was born at Moscow. | 
| Kshets o a tenor in the Imperial Opera of that city. aya. 
| to study the pianoforte at aS a a gt eh Conservatory ' 
| At eleven she entere 1e Mos yy 
_gave a recital. | e teceenined. When she wasil 
| where she studied with Safonov and 1% I geet oy 
| , lessons in singing of Masetti and in ¢ p M 
a r. am eae she was coached in Paris by Felia Litvinne. | 


, 


ith Taneiev. ne. | 

| os on first operatic engagement was at Moscow, where her op si 
‘ineluded Russian, Italian, and eget operas. She appea 

| “oyest” at the Petrograd Imperial Opera. Ish 

| naaval, she escaped from Russia and came to the United States. 


She sang in New York for the first time at a lecture recital of the Schola 


: 2 At ail 
'Cantorum at the house of Mrs. Vincent Astor on December 16, 1920. 


: : 9 1e pre- 
‘eoncert of the Schola Cantorum in New York on J coon fs nro Seta 4 
‘sented a programme of songs by Russian composers ae her programme 
She gave a recital in New York on March 27, 1921, Ww er scriabin, Barlow, 
included songs by Handel, Mozart, Lalo, Brahms, ipa _ ea eee 30, | 
‘Bibb, and Prokofieff’s “Jewish Cradle Song” without wor Be “he “created” 
| 1921, in Chicago, as a member of the Chicago Opera Company, * 


2) ory re for if 
the part of Fata Morgana, the witch, in Prokofieff's opera The Loy 


A ’ was 
‘Three Oranges” (sung in French), and took that role when the opera 


‘uary 14, 1922. 
rformed at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, on eg eer lg Bae 
Her first appearance in Boston was at a concert of the Bosto 


“aco a9) Drokofief’'s Sone 
‘Orchestra on March 3, 1922: Air from “The Tsar’s Bride,’ Prokotic | 


: a from 
i , sha’s verie and Dance 
‘without words (written for her), and Parasha s Re 


Moussorgsky’s “Fair of Sorotchinsk.” pe <giiaie 


Her father, Paul | 


After the Bolshevik up- | : 
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Mme. Nina Kosuetz was born at Moscow. Her father, Pa 


i f it She began 
Koshetz, was a tenor in the Imperial Opera of that city. mane =“ * 
to study the pianoforte at the age of four. When she w Se ee 
gave a recital. At eleven she entered the a ry 
where she studied with Safonov and Igoumenev. W hen she. ; co 
eighteen she took lessons in singing of Masetti and in compos! oh | 
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Rimsky-Korsakov . . Introduction and March from 
“Le Coq d’Or” 
sartok Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
I. Allegro. 


IT. | Andante. 
IIt. ( Allegro molto. 
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(First performance in Boston) 


Tchaikovsky , - Symphony No. 6 in B minor, ‘‘Pathetic,” Op. 74 


Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
Allegro con grazia. 

Allegro molto vivace. 
Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 


SOLOIST 
BELA BARTOK 


—— eee ee ee 





BALDWIN PIANO USED 


— = 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


ey ucenoee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
, we of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
ng understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be w 


orn, 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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either in themes, the treatment of them, 

or in his peculiar orchestration. 
The concerto, heard yesterday, will) 

not for some years to come, if then, be 


iv ‘popular outside of Slav countries. If / 

lt were immediately popular, he would’ 

‘probably think little of the work and 

| a - nena’ jeay to ary A did I Bn ee 
BER 4 ly | thing?” As. a skilfully constructed wor 

Henald, | “IS. 4 at built out of bao My our A eager de : 

‘ : , * (seem scanty, if not impossible material, | 

; Rimsky -Kor sakov, -—Tehai-. the concerto deserves respect, even ad-| 


. miration. It cannot justly be classed 
kovsky and. Bartok with what are known ultra<inddath, : 
on Program 


— = 
a ‘ 


pe 35 


——— 


flagrantly dissonant compositions; nor | 
is it wildly irregular in form. In a 
large measure it accepts structural tra- | 
ditions, though here and there it is | 
rhapsodic. His repeated use of a three- 
note motive tossed to various sections | 


LATTER COMPOSER of the orchestra, is inexorable; his an- | 
AT THE PIANO ‘5werins of a phrase for the piano by | 
snorts from brass instruments, or from | 

3 taps of drums is peculiar, at times dis- 

| turbing. (Seldom is a side-drum so 
| By PHILIP HALE busied in a symphonic work of any 
_ ‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr.; kind.) Mr. Bartok shows his mastery 


| , ‘of technic especially in the second 
| Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its SOT invent where four melodies; each 


;concert yesterday afternoon in Sym-| for a wood-wind instrument, all four in | 


| 


os S 
negtate 
of ~ 


Bela Bartok 


Guest Tomorrow and Saturday at the Symphony setae P 
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| Korsakov, Introduction and March eel 
“Coq d’Or.” Bartok, concerto for piano) 
and orchestra. Tchaikovsky, Symphony 
No. 6, B minor, “Pathetic.’’ 

Mr. Bartok’s concerto, produced at 
the Frankfort Music Festival in July, 
1927, was played by him with the Cin- 
‘cinnati orchestra visiting New York, a 
| few days ago. The performance yester- 
| day was the first in Boston. * 
| For over 20 years Mr. Bartok has been 
| devoting himself to the study of Hun- 
'garian folk music. His own composi- 
| tions, of late years at least, show the re- 
| Sults of this study. Nor are Rumanian 


folk tunes and even Arabian outside of 
his attention. It would hardly be right 
to say that he is a local composer; he is 
i decidedly a racial one, and for this 
| reason it is doubtful whether his music 
Baw make a universal appeal. Smetana 
| 


| 


was intensely Bohemian, and in a cycle 
of symphonic poems glorified his coun- 


| try. As he was of an emotional nature, 


| writing from his heart, and with no 
mean Skill, not exclusively from his 
head, his music passed beyond the na- 
| Monal boundaries and was welcomed. 
| It is a question whether Mr. Bartok 
| Will in the end gain. or lose by follow- 
ing the path he has chosen. A musi- 
|cian of indisputable talent and techni- 
cal equipment, he does not sacrifice to 
tonal sensuousness, but pursues his 
/Sternly logical methods. Mere tonal 
| beauty apparently does not interest him. 
If he is emotional by nature, he seems, 


phony hall. Bela Bartok was the pianist.| different keys, are contrapuntally 
|The program was as follows: Rimsky-| treated, | 


this page is undoubtedly the 
one at present that will attract the fa- 


vorable attention of a ‘miscellaneous | 
|audience. The concerto in certain re-/ 
spects, unusual as it‘ is, was well worth | 


hearing, worthy of study. 


Not long ago the overture to Rimsky-| 


} 

' Korsakov's second opera was heard here 
at a symphony concert, an opera writ- 
ten in 1870-2. It is a feeble, ordinary 


geous music from his last opera, “Coq 
d’Or,” composed in 1907, and produced 
in 1909 (not in 1919, a typographical 


fecageeeer Yesterday one heard gor- |} 
| 
| 


error in the program book). What aj 


contrast! Who could have believed 50 
years ago that Rimsky would become a 


master of instrumentation? ‘This In-/! 


troduction with March is not so con- 


| spicuous for its musical ideas—pleasing | 
|as they are—as for the fascinating.and | 


| dazzling orchestral dress. ' 

, We all have heard Tchaikovsky’s 
| “Pathetic” symphony many times: since 
|'Mr,. Paur brought it out in Boston over 
30 years ago, when the late William 
Foster Apthorp called this music ‘“ob- 
scene,’’ prophesied that it would not 


have a long life and thus provoked let- | 
ters of indignant protest. The sym-/} 


phony still lives; still shakes the souls 


of men and women by its emotional | 
quality, by the sadness broken only .®y / 
thoughts of past and fleeting happinéss, | 
by the mighty lamentation over the énd } 
of all desire. Yes, we all have heard | 
this symphony many times, but never | 


the superb orchestra, led by the poetic, ; 
imaginative, magnetic Serge Kousse-/ 


was the music so overpowering, so ap- 
pealing, so compellingly eloquent as it 
was yesterday, played incomparably by 


vitzky, the Russian interpreter of a 


to shrink from a display of feeling; | fellow Russian. 
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1a! lappings were probably | 
night.| these hand-cla eit 
The program for next week will be "gl more the iti een’ Pa afi pg ahgndly 
follows: Handel, Concerto, F major, for\than @ a cea whith later tacter | 
trings and two wind orchestras; Stra- enjoyment like ante asomant), sealer 
vines? “Oedipus Rex,” opera-oratorio, the Ee eee natin raley’t Pathetic’ | 
text by J. Cocteau after the tragedy of I upon 4 those which recalled | 
“Ss hocles * ‘The orchestra will be Symphony an . she close of that | 
iaaiated by the Harvard Glee Club, Mr. Koussevitzky a : 
trained by Dr. Davison; Mme. work.- sig! caaltettlen, and. nee 
Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano; Arthur And yet for a yi prerianlgen a el 
Hackett tenor: Fraser Gange, baritone; perities, its scorn Se oadinarlie 
Paul Leyssac, narrator. This will be ciousness, ae of euphon) | 
the first performance in the United understood, 


The concert will be repeated to 


a, music even of fascination, 


| sative 
voca r further and deeper 


—— anand | 
and to long fo | a | per | 
acquaintance with it-—a wish seeming 
ly unlikely of fulfilment since the or- 
| virtuoso would hardly select a 


ere and so un-| 
from the virtuoso-stand- | 


rewarding 

int. . | 
UITURE B y "Last Movement Most Appealing | 
| | movements | 


dinary 


piece musically so aust 


of the Concerto’s three wi 

the last, with its arresting although 
; st, 

highly intricate | treutet 

merece content, made the most oe 

mediate appeal. In the other two 


thread of the compo 


me 
in general harder to 
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1,1e future had bee! 


for the moment lifted. ve 


| idi S¢ sparing hl dissonant . 
Bartok S Co certo S idiom, be ere eeapleyeds sell 


withal al 
the course of time 


EN . ? sical norni. 
the musical 1 
. h k sk 5 -p S » other way 
Grim; - - my y noe" age music, so is the ma 
Pathetic Welcomed 


become but a phas 


| himself: wholly without er 

| rade, much in earnest. The eS a : 
' which he is credited are but ~ T 
hair, almost white and sgnew Li 
sparse, adds at least another : 
his appeaience. In stature he af 
no means tall, in figure slight. 
grave of countenance. 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


~ “urity j fidently Bela 
Symphony curity. Quite evi 
zr dad has himself well im hand. 


Enjoyable Contrasts 


forbidding music 
ovide sufficient 


have appeared at 
concerts as conductors, performers 
or guests of honor grows apace. To 
it was added yesterday the name of To such w 
Bela Bartok, the outstanding musi- ine of ‘yesterday's cor 
cal figure in present-day Hungary, oe ee ae Senay, 
who with the orchestra, introduced ["° Oi ogay its most 


«a c*) 


Kor Bartok’s 


foil. N 
eoneert this 
nished b) 
its last 


was possible to find Bar- | 
a musi¢e singularly pro- 
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rhythms, its franker 
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follow. Hearing 
{imes as though the 
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Che list of notable composers WhO Out ostentation, but with | Bartok 


li- 


At 


compelling 


: ' | sanerbly played. 
to Boston his Piano Concerto, first movements superbly plas delat 


At the beginning came 


heard at the Frankfort Festival of oust ntreduction and March from Rimn- 


© . <4 * , i ‘on 
sky-Korsakov s opera Le 


heard here some eigh ode 
Monteux. R hapcyphorhd SG 
brilliant ao covial 

artfullest. 


last summer. 


won eames or” 


GRIM AND RELENTLESS Mr. 


ance, a Th 
Mr. Bartok is pot a composer who caught the spirit of t 


. . ] > his 
_ gic, Rimsky at 2 ‘ 
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sant Hungarian forebears. For in 


Béla Bart af alic ... |Ok’s music of today we have what 
Sartok, a small, slight man, pre rtually a recrudescence of the spirit 


. Ae S ; a ag ir - sj » - ; 
seven), looks like the most retiring of he Magyar folk-music of centuries 


to his bow. 
maturely gray (he is not yet forty- 


tonal pacifists, and writes music un- 
equaled in our day for harsh austerity 





rt6k and his compatriot KodAly 


:. ‘in ; + de strated to us by their re- 
y}2@nd brutal strength. For this gentie | ROMOnwrE sl 
little man, with the face of Clan ntinsaant ches that the genuine traditional 


nde etait. | ; music of Hungary is a far different 
sensibility and the quiet modesty of bear- | fro t} me , arati atthe odern 
tives of naieraiin pri ae rolled Neo-Primi- music exploited by Liszt and by 
stran 1 porary music, one of that harizers much less admirable than 
ve enge clan of sophisticated tonal cave- | And Bart6k at least has steeped 
men Whose parent was the § : 


of “Le Sacte du Prt Stravinsky pwn compositions in the somberness 
re cu Printemps,” although | wildness of this ancient, authentic 


pases pay. dea far beyond that once ic of the Hungarian peasantry, 
tude Ha age in his unyielding atti-\n derives largely from the old ec- 
terme tie mer soft pleadings of Eu- lastical modes, and betrays surpris- 
i thé ondedae Cae later phase |affiliations with the rhythmic pecu- 
and imaginative oxmioits an intellectual ¢ies of the age of Bach and Handel— 
herenc wit ~ integrity, a stylistic coO-; authentically Hungarian music 
which th " ferocious honesty, besidesh is as different from the showy 
ing and © music of Stravinsky, ensross- ingarianism”’ of Liszt as soil and 
Seems err nar nay though it often 1s,' are different from tinsel and foot- 
sient, a Orin, derivative and unin- ts. Thus the past of his nation 
of exteri or all its apparent harshness again in Bartck, amazingly sophis- | 

“terior, this is music of wild beauty :ed and metamorphosed, but charged 


POP sh : 
Wis beauty often somber, bitter, pucker-3 the old power and raciness and | 
» Dut beauty none the less; music of pr. 
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conventional bourgeois listener. The ~ Among contemporary compositions 
audience, however, seemed rather this concerto is conspicuous for its 
baffled ‘by the genuine ih gm hag restraint. Its careful avoidance of 
sing BAP omy a arg Orda most atl anything that might resemble roman- 
prio PO ge small minority of those tic beauty, either melodic or har- 

monic, its rhythmic restlessness, its 


Prete Roussevitzky strove to make the introduction of four themes sound- 
introduction and march’ from ‘‘Le Coq jing simultaneously in four different 
d’Or”’ barbaric, oriental, magnificent. keys—these are no more than was to 
A rather turgid performance WOM po expected of a composer writing 
hearty applause. Why play gg in the third quarter of the twentieth 
from well-known operas at these con- century. Its employment of eolk 


erts? If these Russian operatic ex- Y the 
ome deserve to be heard there, so tunes based on the ancient modes 1s 
do many a familiar page from Gounod, characteristic of its author, but not | 


Massenet, Verdi and Puccini. These of him alone among the composers 
things are best saved for the Pops. of southeastern Europe. Its percus- 
The reading of Tchaikovsky's SYM- give pulsations connote the primi-| 
phony was the finest one remembers tive. its gamy harmonies the modern- | 
hearing. Mr mentee ony ape -. ist sophistication. But it never as-| 
such music, and yesterday the orches- I ‘> that is its individual 
tra surpassed itselt!. Yet the insistent saults the ear, a . 
reiterated commonplace of most of the mark. ; ; 
music, particularly after the beauti- Bart6k’s choice of the concerto 
fully wrought concerto of Bartok, was form for his latest work obviously 
annoying. does not imply a ‘return’ to classi- | 
Next week Stravinsky's opera-ora- cism. For if this work does not| 
torio ‘‘Oedipus Rex’’ will be performed scream at the hearer, neither does | 


for the first time in America, with the * : _— 
assistance of the Harvard Glee Club It curtsey to him. Here 1s no grace, | 


and distinguished soloists. The only ino charm, no amiability. One does 
other number announced is a Concerto not listen with a feeling of comfort, | 
Grosso by Handel. P. R. ‘Underneath the forced calm of the) 
: 
| 





Béla Bartok Plays His 


| WM onXor- +h. 1g. gat Mozart in the Bart6k concerto. But 
| On the 81 


‘music surges unmistakably a vol- 
eanic fury. This never breaks out, 
but one never knows when it will. | 


eenth program off the |jt is chiefly Bartok. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra season,| my_e eoncert opened with a bril- 
played yesterday afternoon in SyM-\);,n¢ performance of the Introduc- 
phony Hall, Boston, the principa’ ‘ition and March from Rimsky-Korsa- 
item was the new Piano Concerto of ‘koff’s “Le Coq d'Or,” and concluded 
Béla Bart6k, with the composer al with a fervid rendition of Tchaikov- 
the piano. The only previous per- .,... «pathetic? Symphony. A fea- 
formance of this concerto in America ;,.+6 of the latter item was that such 
was that by the Cincinnati Symphony , purst of spontaneous handclapping 
Orchestra, Fritz Reiner conducting, ¢,jjowed the third movement that 
in New York on Jan. 13. The work Mr. Koussevitzky relaxed his rule 


was produced at the Frankfort Festi- against applause between move- 


Tahar last year. It already has been ments to accept the tribute 
‘eommented on twice in these col- re z 
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Bartok the composer: “Acrid, powerful, intransigent; the musiciall 


of darkly passionate imagination, austerely sensuous, ruthlessly 
logical, a cerebral rhapsodist; a tone-poet who 1s both an sarge om 
ast.” — 


promising modernist and the resurrector of an ancient p 
Lawrence Gilman. 


Piano Concerto in Boston There is more of Beethoven than of | 


a ae a ae es 


strange clan of sophistica 
_men whose parent was @ 


ao ee 


, terpe. His music, in t 
}0f the Concerto, exhibits | 


OUT OF HUNGARY 
THE WILD MU 
OF BELA 


TO BOSTON COMES A REM 
VISITOR 


A Composer Whose Work 
Other’s—Nationalist, Mode 
vidualist — Early Backgro® 
Wanderings and the Folk-P} 
Phases 


wee ee ee 


N Friday afternoon al a 


evening the audience 
phony Concerts will ft 
flesh one of the most 
personalities in the musical } 
lime——-no less a personage th 
tok, the eminent Hungarian} EE] 
modernist of modernists, W 
they say, a pianist of parts, 
among us to play, for the, 
in America, his new concer 
and to make us better a@ 
doubt, with his personalitf 
poser, pianist and lecturer-+# 
liant Magyar has more th@ 
to his bow. : 
| Béla Bart6k, a small, slfg 
'maturely gray (he is n@ 
seven), looks like the mog 
tonal pacifists, and writ 
equaled in our day for ha 
and brutal strength. F@¢ 
little man, with the A 
sensibility and the quiet mk 
ing, is one of the hard-bolf 
tives of contemporary real 















of “Le Sacre du Printe 
| Barték has gone far be 
forbidding score in his 
tude toward the soft ple 


and imaginative integrity, 
herence, a ferocious hi 
Which the music of Strav 
ing and remarkable thou 
seems vacillating, deriva 
tegrated. For all its appa 
of exterior, this is music 
a beauty often somber, 
Ing, but beauty none the 


fark brooding, a strange tenderness, of | 


extraordinary power. 


Bartgék—continues Mr. Lawrence (Gil-' 


_man, writing in the New York Herald 
(Tribune and in the program-book of the 
Philadelphia Orche 


music has never been an easy nut for 
audiences to crack. Bart6k has not only 
grown progressively audacious in the 
weaving of dissonantial textures—at a 
certain point the impending Concerto 
combines four themes in four different 


| stra—is a complex | 
and many-faceted personality, and his| 


keys—he has become correspondingly 


more austere and angular and uncouth. 


¥here was a note of sensuousness in his 


earlier music; the harsh and sharp ex-| 


terior was not without aberrations of 
charm and sweetness. In his time, he has 


; 


: 
; 


' 


also been a sharp-edged musical wit, a. | 


comedic ironist. He was not only a poet, 
a revolutionist in his art, but a satirical 
humorist, a master of grotesquerie: 

The Bart6k of today is still a poet, 
still a lover of grotesquerie; but these 
moods become less and less characteristic 
of his procedure. His speech is graver, 
sterner, harsher than it was. The na- 
tive wildness, the peasant rudeness 
With its odd flavor of sophisticated 
subtlety, are grim even in phases 
of unbuttoned and riotous exuberance. 
The rankness of an 
soil, saturated with a dozen con- 
flicting influences, permeates the music 


immemorial 
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of this modern and =e richly’ culti-, 


vated primitive, who has traversed the. 
styles of Brahms and Strauss and De-| 
bussy and Stravinsky, and has landed | 


at last in the welcoming arms of his 
ancient Hungarian forebears. For in 
Bart6k’s music of today we have what 
is virtually a recrudescence of the spirit 
of the Magyar folk-music of centuries 
ago. 

" Bart6k and his compatriot Kodaly 
have demonstrated to us by their re- 
searches that the genuine traditional 
folk-music of Hungary is a far different 
thing from the comparatively modern | 
gipsy-music exploited by Liszt and by | 
popularizers much less admirable than 
he. And Bart6k at least has steeped 
his own compositions in the somberness 
and wildness of this ancient, authentic 
music of the Hungarian peasantry, 
which derives largely from the old ec- 
clesiastical modes, and betrays surpris- 
ing affiliations with the rhythmic pecu- 
liarities of the age of Bach and Handel— 
this authentically Hungarian music 
which is as different from the showy 
“Hungarianism” of Liszt as soil and 
sun are different from tinsel and foot- 
lights. Thus the past of his nation | 
lives again in Barték, amazingly sophis- 
ticated and metamorphosed, but charged 
with the old power and raciness and 
savor, 
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_ Bart6k’s life has not been striking 
exterior eventfulness. His father, dj 
gricultural school and a 


position in 1912 in o 
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tor of an a 
" prin apace yan gre when the |music in Hungary and elsewhere. eels 
| i was eight, an artok’s mother {mana olk-music. The 
Hoy | obliged to seek her living as a teacher t , 49! acupiace eA 1 Powad his expeditions on Reig are an end to, 
| the elementary schools. Young after day, while the servant worked, bee off as he was from the Oatap erpyed : 
went with her to various parts of - recorded a, number of songs whose prim Fr shneaagg Kodaly of his sollsaatie aa | Hem all A bal Fh. 1%. ¢ | 
gary, and so laid the foundations of} tive character he at once recognized. [sitions n a country where desperate pao Bela Bartok A " % 
eh il | er ors mothe Oe OS ktm With this impetus he embarked on a more BB. cw osrygyed Bb napa more and RB cap eines ith 
° c . | He? AA e of on ~ ee 
; | | first music-lessons at the age of six. tour that lasted over two years, as long was not until 1917 that tasthrn oe, It oston 8} mphony Orchestra 
the age of nine he began to coma 25 his money held out. While on his oe awoke to the fact that Pr hapa AR SS 
journeys among the peasants he met sessed one of the most e tr: ney Dos- ' 
who had set out on a similar contemporary nuboetaes” eee of| Bela Bartok, leading Hungarian com | 
“rs. Ihe pro- poser and pianist, will play the solo part 
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I din his tenth ¥7_ 7, 
he appeared in public as pianist and c Kodaly, 
poser, Two years later he ana | task of research. Without previous ink- 

ling of each other's aims they proceeded 


| duction at tl 

7 1e Budapest O 

. . is pera * ° 

‘mother settled in Bratislava (Pressb House in} in his concérto for pian i 
together, recording the ancient songs of : | 0 and orchestra 


that year of hi e 
, “ S ¢c ] it - 
ie | S ballet-pantomime, “TY 
n I iy » ip PH gagrtnse n 1 5), ha . ata : SS first performance 
5 m immediate recognition: ang| LY the Boston Symphony Orchestra this | 


fin 1918 th 

~aplodhs 9). e citizens of B 

ine backwa | . Budapest, proceed.| evening over W 

lectin a through Bartok’s tb ess ng Or e WBZ-WBZA. Serge Kous+ 
act opera, “BI performed his earlier one. sevitzky will conduct the concert. The 
: maf ’ uebeard’s Castle’’ e- program opening at 2°10 3 

in 1911). But the new cement eb ; ri ng at 8:10 is presented by 
Ps meration of my.| COU™tesy of W. S. Quinby 
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| the most musically enlightened of 

Hungarian cities of that period. “4 the Magyars in that compilation which 
he studied the piano, heard much m has since become famous. 

orchestral, operatic, chamber, sted. “Tt was an heroic task, far more tax- 

he classics and in Brah| ing than that of other explorers in folke 
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i | himself in the : 
# and wrote music of his own, which, wee Cc. 
' | lly they say, he has never published. ‘that no people on earth are as unmusical sic-] | 
: | 174899, at the age of eighteen, Bayas the Magyars. Meeting in a convivial nt ‘oving Hungarians received : 
: left Bratislava and, upon the advice Spirit they do not sing; they whoop it hag also with enthusiasm nis later IF suas Ss concerto received enthusias- 
iis | | | Dohnanyi (his senior by four years) wup. No one in Hungary has ever heart ek ap visited England, and ae 1922} oy wig econ when it was introduced 
tte .to Budapest and entered the Royal H peasants singing quietly, much less in §} a of thick cloud of oouitheseteial 4 aa i ig io he Music Festival in 
he Pei t garian Musical Academy. There he harmony. | Each voice improvises tts wilken datcon his advent is conse alt born gb raga lh sp: The composer was 
Mi | mained until 1903. During this period own variations. Every air is differently of this $ wre to suspect that the one 1661. ret rtng Sersrrgapt ty Hungary, in | 
| as escaped from the suffocating embra interpreted by different people. It reé- a atri . tring little man, who lo Beibeogs divected by: his musioms education was 
} , Ea of his former idol, Brahms; turned quires a rare knack indeed, and cout fonioutn aon poet with a bad ca v © ke Side tinka kha’ Made uae who later gave 
’ a ‘comfort to Liszt and Wagner, fo. ageous iabor, to trace one’s way through moder y, is one of the major 8@ Of IM: | Dreschurc. care of Laszlo Erkel at | 
| | ‘them dust and ashes; with a glad sh this muddle of melody.” teres Benes | products of Tschaikovskv’s cixt] ee | 
2 | discovered Richard Strauss. But hi Bartok investigated with indomitable = TUTTLE TTT TTT Symphony. which ich , Bet Pathetique 
| | like Zarathustra, Bartok found only enthusiasm not only the folk-music of = 7} ed as his greatest achieheehanee regard- 
1 | ’ ' lusion, and he reverted, oddly enough, the Magyar peasantry, but also the music = Bart I C S| most popular of he inves aan the | ; 
a Liszt. ‘“When at the Budapest Academ, belonging to the Roumanian and Slovak = othe reed : chestral works, will follow Friewo sums pi aby! 
| | [| he has said, “I did not realize the ; regions. “The genuine Hungarian peas = - =} Occupying the entire pedi pantie al 
| nificance of Liszt's work with regard ant music,’ he has written, ‘‘was all but = The Faith of a Composer Wh : the program. The introduchon! | id 
the further evolution of music; I § unknown at that time. A store of peas: = Been Uncompromisingly Hi tks ae pes from “Le Coq dor.” ‘Rimsky- 
| nothing but the externals. After 190 ant music was unearthed, out of which = pain Ti gly Himself : OEERROV 8 opera. will commiste tik rate 
was fascinated for awhile by mle several thousand melodies were noted > BELIEVE | S | mares in the present Quinby series 
y whose ‘Zarathustra’ impressed me 1] gown within a few years, a collection of = ry EV E that I should hold to S| — oo ny aapeer chief announcer ‘of 
PRY foundly. But ! soon reverted to Liiimmense musical value. In_ the most = onality, in spite of earlier tend- | resent BaA, will conduct the radio 
| | and, studying his music afresh, especl] vaiyable part of it, the oidest Hungaria®™ = encies to the contrary. I do 1 3) Presentation, the technical direction of 
| | : -orks. such as Mee oe a ?, ee = care to subscrit -? do not 2] Which is in charge of G. Willi mn Oo 
| the less anown w orks, such pene the peasant melodies, the material vas at = centec ubscribe to any of the ac- = | a oe a +, William Lang, 
| : Ream, Be: 2 cHernegs. the Har m0} jast discovered that was destined to serve = i contemporary musical ee ea 
| Poétiques et acne page the ‘ “as the foundation for @ renaissance of pee > ih s, for instance those whi } _ 
‘aa , Symphony,’ the Danse Macabre Hunearis : aa The appropriate = may be considered as ohie hich § 
| | others, I was led to discover, bey; . egies vee nda abe eat Oe tar igh nf = impersonal, or cor _ aS objectively = 
| "ext is for which I had }| use of this folk-songs material 1s not, 0 | Fy belvnhe » or consisting of a sole- = 
° many externa’® , ‘course, limited to the sporadic introduc: = polyphonic or solely homor = 
liking, the very gist of the WiCT RE en me ee ae opt : Jodies = nature. My ideal is ; 1iomophonic = 
understood at last Liszt’s true sig tion of imitation of these old Lencrant seh. = ured “nll an of deal is a well meas- = 
cance. I acknowiedged in him a gel| °F to the arbitrary thematic use 0! net = cannot rat oO these elements. I = 
far greater than Wagner's or Strauss in works of. foreign OF interne ere = presses ab tetas of music that ex- = 
| — tendencies. It is rather a matter of ab- = . or . solutely nothing. = 
| Shortly after this Rart6k’s attenj sorbing the means of musical expression = vote paaer it inadvisable to de- = 
| was drawn to the study of Hungail hidden in this treasury of folktunes pust = Di Sontag rigidly to a certain = 
folk-music. Desperately poor, sustallas the most subtle possibilities of 3M eine ay tendency in music, so that = 
only by a scholarship that he had lajlanguage may be ogsimilated. it 368 = hati “ee dominated by set = 
won, he started out in 1905 upon 4 del necessary for the composer to comman”” = hare This attitude of mine is dic : 
mined investigation of the music of | this musical language 8° completels Cs = hips § ry part by a natural age v = 
; race. It is said that while spendin] it becomes the natural express!o” of nis = ns i stad outcropping of acd, = 
f week with a friend in the country] own musical ideas.” : a - icism, which too is an pent = 
heard a servant singing at work a th... — : wane.” Bh form of a definite Rm = 
3 America S quoted. in Musical = 
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Seventeenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25, at 8,15 o'clock 
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2 = ‘THE MOMENT is ripe to hail a 
= S distinguished visitor. Last eve- 

2: ning in New York, at the concert 

of the Philharmonic. Society, Bela 

Bartok, Hungarian composer, 

modernist in musical faith and 

stras 4 practice, pianist in his own pieces, 
“week = was heard in person for ' the 
‘ = first time in America. Yes- 
: = terday afternoon, word came from 
e Symphony Hall that he will be 
guest of the Boston Orchestra at. 
its concerts of March 2 and 3. He 
--will then play the piano-part in 
his .own recent concerto, which. 
Mr. Mengelberg put by in New 
York as too exacting for hasty 
preparation. In all probability one . 
- or another of Bartok’s symphonic 
pieces will also stand on the pro- 

gram, | 

A winter that brings Ravel from 
the elder composers, brings Bartok 
from the generation next behind. 
The man and the composer is 
rooted in his native Hungarian 
soil; from its folk-music’ up- 
springs his own. His orchestral 
pieces, his string-quartets, his 
pages in every genre, are alive 
with rhythm; written at white-hot 
intensity, often. with breathless 
brevity; sparing no necessary vio- 
-Jences, stark and sinewy, with 
accents and in colors all his own. 
As yet Boston has. heard little of 
 Bartok’s work—a string-quartet 
‘or two; one orchestral piece from 
Mr.  Koussevitzky; occasional 
items in pianists’ recitals. There 
is reason to,hear more, since in it 

- speaks a puissant and highly indi- 
sidualized composer, an illustrious 
figure in’ the music of our time, 
with Stravinsky and Schoenberg 
changing its shape, substance, 
gound. Simple and modest, Bar- 
tok asks no honors. The more 
should he receive them. 
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te as rosso No. 5 in D major for Stri 
m, Orchestra (Edited by G. F. Kogel) : 
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DR. ARCHIBALD T. Davison, Conductor 
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Opportunity 


Mr. Koussevitzky, the Symphony 
Orchestra and Bartok’s Concerto 


PLAINLY the hour of the Bos- 

ton Orchestra has_ struck. 
Bartok, the eminent Hungarian 
composer—illustrious figure in the 
music of this immediate time—is 
making a round, as guest, of the 
principal orchestras in the United 
States. Last week the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York bade 
him to a pair of concerts. At them 
Bartok wished to play the piano- 
part in the concerto, recently com- 
posed, which he believes his most 
mature and characteristic work. 
Mr. Mengelberg and the orchestra 
found it too difficult to prepare in 
a few rehearsals and put it by. 
Instead, Bartok played the piano- 
part in a Rhapsody from his 
youngest years. Next weék, he will 
be guest of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Again he proposed the 
piano-concerto; again it was de- 
‘clined as beyond the powers of an 
orchestra that Mr. Stokowski used 
to lead from conquest to conquest. 
On a second occasion the com- 
poser will play a substituted piece. 
At the concerts of March Z and 
3, Bartok will be guest of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra with the piano- 
concerto, in all probability, still in 
his portfolio. At last, however, 
unless precedent goes by the 
board, he will find responsive 
hosts. The Boston Orchestra is 
able to prepare the concerto and 
free to rehearse it yntil it is ready 
for performance. No conductor is 
keener than Mr. Koussevitzky 
for the notable music of this day, 
While Bartok’s concerto is un- 
deniably such. When it sounds 
across Symphony Hall, conductor 
and orchestra will once more 
affirm a prestige re-established. 
And before the piano will sit the 
modest, simple-minded, gentle- 
spoken Hungarian who wonders 
why a piece that Frankfort heard, 
played and applauded _ readily 
enough last June, should daunt 
the “great” orchestras of New 
York and Philadelphia. EL. 2s P 
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Bartok Comes to America and to 
Postcn 
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PPHE MOMENT is ripe to hail a 

distinguished visitor. Last eve- 
ning in New York, at the concert 
of the Philharmonic Society, Bela 
Bartok, Hungarian composer, 
modernist in musical faith and 
practice, pianist in his own pieces, 
was heard in person for the 
first time in America. Yes: 
terday afternoon, word came from 
Symphony Hall that he will be 
guest of the Boston Orchestra at 
its concerts of March 2 and 3. He 
will then play the piano-part in 
his own recent concerto, which 
Mr. Mengelberg put by in New 
York as too exacting for hasty 
preparation. In all probability one 
or another of Bartok’s symphonic 
pieces will also stand on the pro- 
gram, 

A winter that brings Ravel from 
the elder composers, brings Bartok 
from the generation next behind. 
The man and the composer is 
rooted in his native Hungarian 
soil: from its folk-music up- 
springs his own. His orchestral 
pieces, his string-quartets, his 
pages in every genre, are alive 
with rhythm; written at white-hot 
intensity, often with breathless 
brevity; sparing no necessary vio- 
lences, stark and sinewy, with 
accents and in colors all his own. 
As yet Boston has heard little of 
Bartok’s work—a _ string-quartet 
or two; one orchestral piece from 
Mr. Koussevitzky; occasional! 
items in pianists’ recitals. There 
is reason to hear more, since in it 
speaks a puissant and highly indi- 
vidualized composer, an illustrious 
figure in the music of our time, 
with Stravinsky and Schoenberg 
changing its shape, substance, 
sound. Simple and modest, Bar- 
tok asks no honors. The more 
should he receive them. 
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The works to be played at these 


Seventeenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, F EBRUARY 25, at 8.15 o'clock 


Handel 
Concerto Grosso No. 5 in D major for Stri 
Orchestra (Edited by G. F i, 


Solo Violins: oe ° Kogel) 
Selo Via: tere ee 


I. Introduction; Allegro 
IT. Presto. aeT 
III. Largo. 
V. Allegro. 


+ ie TH EODOROWICZ 
Solo Violoncello: J. Bepertr 


Stravinsk “di ‘ 
y (Edipus Rex, Opera Oratorio in 


by J. Cocteau, after the Dram 


(First time in America) 


Two Acts (Text 
a of Sophocles) 
(Edipus  . , 

The Shepherd ARTHUR HACKETT, Tenor 


Jocasta M. 
* « IVLARGARET MATZENAUF 
‘ill -ENAUER, Mezzo-Soprano 
Tiresias F 
i é ins *RASER GANGE, Bari 
The ES NGE, Baritone 
Speaker . , . *p 


} AUL LEyssac 
Chorus 


THE Harvarp Ger CLUB 

R. ARC tT. 

. DR. ARCHIBALD T. DAvison, Conductor 
PROLOGUE: Speaker 


Act I, 
(Edipus; Chorus 
Speaker 
Creon; (Edipus 
Speaker 
Chorus; Tiresias;: (Edipus 
| Act II. 
Speaker 
Jocasta; (Edipus 
Speaker 
Chorus; Messenger; She 


Epilogue; Speaker; a 


Messenger; Chorus 


There will be an intermission after the first act of 
Stravinsky’s “(Edipus Rex’’ | 
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~taArn in a se, 91 dramatic without being unduly theatri- 
) Leal. His mere statement of facts as 
ic i Well as his declamation, more im- 


Passioned, as the rorror of the story 


Puntolded itself, was. indeed, eloquent. 
.» Strange to Say, librettist and com- 
| | Doser chose an intensely dramatic 


theme for a conceri work that, wholly | 


; pe | without action, as far as the eve is | 
Herald ey. 35.1999 haracters 


> 


concerned, is sung by the characters 


fs ; . , }Without the aid of scenery and cos- 
Orchestra Gives Splendid | 


“: Performance of Stra- 


fe 


*; — vinsky’s Work 


oo 
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CONCERT WILL BE 


tumes. The action was to be in the 
‘Music itself, but not in operatic form. 
\Stravinsky had been fascinated, as 
‘Andre Coeuroy puts it, by “the ideal of 
|Static art” attained in the great ora- 
‘torios of Handel. It, is hardly neces- | 
‘Sary to add that Stravinsky did not. 
“Write in 1926-27 with Handelian for- | 
-™mulas in mind. Although with the two 


(ol them harmony is more importani | 


REPEATED TONIGHT ‘than counterpoint in arriving at this 





By PHILIP HALE 


. 66 99 ynerg Saic; at times ; | nturi 
Stravinsky's “Oedipus Rex,” an onerg Sac; at times almost venturing 


ideal, the aria, pathetic or florid, Was | 
not for Stravinsky’s characters, He | 
adopted for the most. part a singular | 
form of recitative, not bald and pro-. 
into | 


io j the arioso; not avoiding now and then | 
Oratorio in two acts, text by Jean Coc- 8 


teau in French, translated into Latin 


by J. Danielou. wag perfo®med for the 
first time in this country yesterday af- 
ternoon in Symphony hall by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Mme. Matzenauer, 
mezzo-soprano, Arthur Hackett. tenor, 
Fraser Gange, baritone, the Harvard 
Glee Club, which had been trained b; 
its conductor, Dr. Devison. The text 
of the Narrator was spoken bv Paul 
Leyssac through the courtesy of Eva La 
Gallienne, director of the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre, New York. 

This extraordinary composition was 
composed in 1926-27. The first wer- 


formance was at an cntertainment of | melodious, sensuous strains for meas- 


Diaghihev’s Ballet Russe. at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernharat. Paris, on May 30, 
1927. That performance was Wholly in- 


| 
: iS W | 
adequate, according to the testimony of | expulsion of the once-loved King from 


those Who heard it. The chorus was | 
like the conies mentioned in Holy Writ. 


& feeble folk; the tenor who took the | 


cadenza-like measures. Only for Jocasta | 
cid he give a semblance of what was | 
once Known as the aria of the grand 
Style: only for her did he invent melodic 
iigures, as melody is understood by the 
people. It would seem that for other 
characters he had chiefly in view the 
declamatory sentences of the Italians 
in the osrly years of operas. 
And in his choice of this Style, Stra- 

vinsky was artistically far-seeing. Toa| 
have given set arias, traditional duets | 
% the chief singers would have cheap- 
ened tragedy, even it it had not brought 
‘undue attention to the characters ss 
.Sugers, not as the playthings of the 


} 
! 
| 
| 


'scds on high. Here was no room for 
} 


ures of dazzling brilliance. S0, too, 
with the musie for the chorus—from its 
Wild appeal to Oedipus. to the sorrowful 


the city he had freed from the danger 
of the Sphinx: so. too. with the or-| 


| Chestration, which, without extrava- | 
part of Oedipus was grossly incompe- 


tent: Mr. Stravinsky made the mista! 
of conducting his work. 


gance, but by choice of instruments, by | 


«© | strange coloring, produced when neces- | 


|Sary 4 peculiarly sinister effect. fol- 
Cocteau based his Story on the 


tragedy of Sophocles. Stravinsky, who 
had in his head the idea of an opera | 
In Greek, decided that Greek is a “‘too 
dead” language and is bady pronounced. 


.80 he decided on Latin. Is it not possible 


that he thought his opera-oratorio | 
would thus find a public in countries 
where French would not be so easy 
for singers? The words of the Narrator | 
he kept in French. It is the task of | 
this Narrator to remind step by step} 
the audience of the old tragedy: “to | 
Spare you from Straining your ears and 
Cudgelling your brains.” “It may here | 
© $ald that Mr. Leyssac yesterday in| 
the performance of this task was 


lowed the despair of the people. The 
questioning, the awful revelation, the 
fitval tragedy. 


In this work we find another Stra- 


vinsky from the man that having com- 
posed the barbaric “Sacredy Printemps” 


made the experiment of “going back to. 
Bach.” To us this “Oedipus Rex” is 
Siravinsky’s greatest work in the con- 
ception of the whole p.2%, in the eon- 
tinuity and crescendo o. horrified in- 
terest, in effects of detail. in the classic 


| Simplicity of the ending. There are 


pages that incite immediate admira- 
tion—the music that accompanies the 


entrance and first speech of Creon: 


a. 
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the muttering chorus, curious yet nd “Rire 


dread of answ 
of the appearing Jocasta; 
ot the contending princes and contempt 
for oracles; the music for the Messen- 
ger, the chorus of expulsion, in short 
the whole of the second act. How 1N~) jipre 
cisive the musically dramatic strokes! 

Stravinsky’s greatest composition? Is) Cles- 
it not more than this? Is 
most important work that h 





form of opera with its conventionalities, | 
its formulas, its absurdities is passing. | a 
Will the successor b ) 
ballet-opera, oF will composers 100% | the 
toward Stravinsky as the forerunner | ; 
of those who, taking courass, will profit | 


Mr. Koussevitz 
thanked for acquainting 
with this superbly tragic Work. The 
difficulties in performance are oreat 
and unusual; they were largely over- 
come. Praise is due the chorus, which | of 
had been well prepared by Dr. Davi-|_. 
son. Mme. Matzenauer, mistress of the | 
music, knowing it without the need ol 
the printed page, Wa 
through her glorious 
natural and t 
Hackett’s task was not 
4s his the voice for the 
Did he know the so! 
turbed solver of riddles, 

torture. madness? 

sang with due effe 
of Tiresias a true 
nished a needed contrast. 

“fhe concert 

Concerto Grosso No. 5 

strings, an excellent 

‘Oedipus Rex”; noble 

nobly conducted, nobly played. 

_ The concert will be repeated 

The program 


| ma 


ct. but for the music | 


Sinfonia Concertante, for orchestra and | pas 
piano (Mr. Z‘ghera, pianist). Proko- | Oedipus giv 


fieff. Scythian Suite. Brahms, Sym- , 


phony No. 1, © minor. 
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er; the jubilant welcome! when it saw sin 
her rebuke! dressed as for @ concert, many in the 
audience left in bad humor. 


Jean Cocteau prepare 
tto based on the tragedy 
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more or } 

a in the form of And so chorus and 


bv hig example? casta sing 
ky should be heartily speaks in French. 
the audience yarrator to tell the au 


‘prologue and 


ing to have a V 
<« dramatic not only | Oedipus the King. 
7 var 13f } Sy ia 

oriol voice, but by het you may be spare 
rained intelligence. Mr. | your ears and cu 
ag reg bef pul land as this opera-ora 
i of pgs ae. anything more ti 
1 of the prou , Per | eralization of the story, it 
driven to sell pose to remind you, Step by step, of the 
Mr. Gange, often tragedy as Sophocles wrote 1b. 


bass would have fur- | oer rit 
. . eo gerheads Macs 
ve | stantly oO serve U 
opened with Handel's | of death. From 
in D major for | pirth they have been bu: 
prelude to the |, snare for nim: ii presently cee 
,., | Thebes is in 2 
A ag, he tonight. | Sphinx, then the 
of next week: Walton. | entreats Oedipus to SA 


Bird” was also performed—and 
gers seated on the stage 





d in French 4 
of Sopho- 


Stravinsky thought at first of 


he text in Greek, but as he 
he pronunciation, the French 
ted into Latin by 
ess ingenious Frenchman. 
the singers who take 
s, Creon, Tiresias, 


Messenger, the Shepherd and JO- 
in Latin while 4 narrator 
It is the task of this 
dience what it 
y expect to hear. He speaks In the 
at intervals in the course 


parts of Oedipu 


the drama. He begins: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen: You are g0- 
ersion of ‘Oedipus Rex, 

It is in Latin. That 
d the effort of using 


dgelling your brains, 
torio does not offer 


“Not knowing 1, Oedipus is at log- | 


ihe Powers that con- 
s from the other side 


the moment of his 
sy in preparing 
you wi 

Here is the drama: 
n evil plight. First the 
Pestilence. The Chorus 
ve the city. ™* 
already overcome the Sphinx. 
es his promis®. 

Would a Narrator 1n Boston find the 
audience ignorant of the horrible §! 
of unconscious parricide and incest: 

The tragedy has already been P& | 
formed here three times: in Greek with 

eorge Riddle 4s Oedipus and with | 

music; in the Frencn 
Mounet ~Suliy | 


were seen, 10 1894— 
Cxilbert Murray * 


ors 


and his company 
M 


of the Boston Symphony orchestra this Tang 
week. This will be the first erform- | Music by embree,_ » Martin! 
ance in the United Stat hige | translation was produced , te 

e in e Unite tates of the re- prarvey at the Boston Opera "4 Ni}. 
markable work. in 1923 with music py Hudson ane * 

It was produced in Paris by Diaghi- son. Me 
lev’s Ballet Russe on May 39, 1927. The | widely differing opinions have veer 
performance was said to be a poor one. | ne nant about the merits of stra- 
The chorus and the tenor who took the benno werk, 108 dine French critics 
part of Oedipus were inadequate, ac- | : ; he most 1m- 
cording to report, Stravinsky was not | ant he pronounced om Others 
an authoritative conductor. The public | portant of all oe yr recognized th 
naturally expected to see something iD | who have be ore Be nsky mnt 

‘great talent O Stravinss. 


the nature of 4&4 bal 
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Br oon go mag a “paradoxical” work in 

Porcroraget pleasing formulas of the old 

oslo ove rise directly to a species of 

so yy > ada ag where the sublimit 
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who treats it almost without Tespeet? 


in his last lat 

i est work. “dipus 
ae ; “ had been hoped, would — «de 
‘mtg e clue, sO long awaited, to. it 
bare or aaa ers This “opera f fou 
; ‘oduced in Pa 
| Diaghileff last spring, nad. ite wens 


The recitatives Ameri 
ernoon concert of 


Creon, Tiresias 
, siaS and the others i 
aiebien' ‘te th ners are in- the Boston § 
hens AL e male chorus. This Symphony ee aoe Orchestra, in 
which has sae rs hwy Glee Club, The orchestra Mr pb 
: s been rehearsed by i  conducti » Mr. Koussevitzk 
ductor, Dr. Davis y its con- , CONCucting, was assist ah 
actor, UF. ‘ison. The solo si | vard Gle sted by the Har- 
will be Arthur Ha singers | a1; e Club (trained by Dr 
-kett me ‘ r “ing” re ~ 
abel ag sng Fraser Gange | pte apy r. Davison) and by dintin 
en menauer. The words of guished soloists. Of cours of 
Le arrator will be spoken by P not have, in Sympl e, Wwe could 
Rovertety "Th 2 Eva Le Galifenne's | Coneni of M Diaghiletr’ pain iy 
eatre com , ©} But since § halen’ S settings 
know pany, wh since stray . B5. 
a vn not only as an actor, but. aa nounced ac by NAR? deliberately re- 
dmirable translator i s the l action in this st 
stories by Hans ne eee ae French of |} and preferred, we are ven eae 
A: . a9 n erse ‘ pats F . ren O ~ 
PR nth has been said by those cl n. det stand, to let the music tel th 
avinsky that he is greatly i ose to| story, was not thi ell the 
by Handel, by the or Ay impressed | tion conceiv S apparent depriva- 
lorie ernations Feet ba form, “in oncel\ ably an advantage? 
on dramatic sub- A Synthesis of Styles 
One hearing of this work unfortu- 

















+ agi which the action never hinders | 
roa? ‘sical development.” it is rs 
ind proper that the only b is meet nately leaves u ‘eo j 
the program with "Oeditue i to be on . ever about Sti s more in doubt than 
andel: his Concer Ss Rex” is by , . Stravinsky’s intentio 
two leased: once! to for strings an may be that heisa ng. tt 
Ss of wind instruments. da new art form omplevin mht 
| erate _*% ‘or | 
Po Stravinsky had known that hi Sd eee ee best features fi" ar 
“Oedipus” would b hat his ‘$s. His chorus 1 
| e performed i example. gs . s he uses, for 
lhe might have ‘d in Boston ple, something i ; 
| ; have taken for his libr of the chor n the manner 
‘translation int 1 for his libretto the q chorus of the ancient Gr 
o Ir . ‘; : Rete bie reek 
| Rev. Dr. P o Irish written by the es ima, for descriptive ¢ 
‘lished there pitti of Maynooth, pub- Even in the theater © oe ee 
|umba. The tana! Peggy of St. Col- torial appeal was retait ‘d pg cna 
verse, “in Gaelic—the 1 is in blank “48 abolished. Ag for tl pen 
(if the word is sarakinarike rhymeful Score appears to |} 16 NGS, See 
guages,” rmissible) of lan- all musical styles veul ator uy 
histnny Seed, m musical pre- 
tory to Verdi. Handel is reportel 
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Ci dipus Rex oA beg been the model, but you may 
‘ ‘ar also the voic 
Given in B of Monteverde, Paisearaan Ph 
i. NOston a Sullivan. Yes Jocectaa tala 
——— cula, Oracula!” j t ‘oe 
By L. A. SLOP “Te-rancta-va, tie nothing but the 
, . —_ » wx © -rTan-tacra” 
HERE Stravj PER courageous a ta-ra” of the 
aE vinsky is heading action against ‘he dana going into 
s beer , Hot . fearson 
rea 1 ve ot the preoccu- 3 et despite the cohtualees ‘ane 
iti ia Ol music lovers for oF ae synthesis rr 
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_jthe French text for ‘te Beaters } 
Latin text for the singers. Yet if the 
there wer e 

who departed—not to return=sat’ eee 
pause between the two acts. | 
For further token of an occasion only 
one number preceded the opera-oratorio, 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D major. 
'for string orchestra, obviously chosen be- 
cause in “Qfdipus Rex” Stravinsky harks 
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For throughout, the Concerto goes in 
merely ceremonious, with a smile. The 


remaining pages; while at every turn the 
composer gives the first violins (yester- 
day Mr. Burgin and Mr. Theodorowicz), 


ayable i; the first viola (Mr. Lefranc), the first 
atock, ‘ 


violoncello (Mr. Bedetti) their displayful 
head. 

A Handel minded to charm is, how- 
ever, an agreeable Handel—one with 
whom, two centuries away, we keep too 
little company. How light his hand é¢an 
be upon his instruments, how lively his 
mood in the choice of pace, how bright’ 
his accents, how fanciful, and also adroit, 
his harmonic patterns. The Largo ran 
& gentle course, by skill and sentiment 
conducted. The Presto was quick give- 
and-take between the voices. The Alle- 
Bros sped along in amiable arabesques. 
And as opportunity served, the four vir- 
tuosi proving their richness of tone, their 
fineness of hand and ear; while with them, 
In such virtue, the whole string choir 
kept excellent pace. In sum, as Han- 
del’s own London might have said, “a 
most genteel’’ beginning, 








Not yet is the Clearing of the ground 
accomplished. “QSdipus Rex” continued 
through sixty or Seventy minutes broken | 
by a pause between Acts One and Two. | 
During that time the hearer, at all ac: | 
quainted with the score, marvelled at the! 
ability of the solo-singers and the chorus 
to achieve the notes and intervals therein 
Set down. There are men who Say what. 
they cnink; composers who write what 

they will “regardless’—and of both cate- 
| §0ries is Stravinsky in this opera-ora- 
| torio, The valiant youth of the Univer- 
| Sity—at the cost of what labor on their 
| part, of what urgency on Dr. Davison’s!— 
intertwined their measures,. upbuilded 
their choral progress. ‘Yet it was plain 
that Stravinsky sometimes wrote for. 
darker-colored, more massive voices than | 
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¢ Giannij actionless opera, about 
iversal music; but no 
ye holdifhand to the legend of 
ssession fig unstirred to his very 


the early twenties. could return. | 
e—asks | 


plainly Stravinsky—theories asid 
) in his; ,gnder 


for operatic speech and manner 


solo-singers. Possibly he asks also for a 
mbre tenor than) 


rougher-coated, more so 
is Mr. Hackett’s. He had CGHhdipus’s high 
tones; but more than once they sounded 


too light and. bright. 

Nor has Mr. Gange, admirable de- 

eclamatory singer though he is, that op- & 

eratic largeness to be acquired only in $ report 

the theater, there becoming second na- Bank 
tioning 


ture, Mme. Matzenauer possesses it-——- 
to magnificence. Her voice still keeps 
the darksome splendors of full maturity. 
She had been at the pains—she was Ger- , 
man-bred in Munich—to memorize Jo-| 
casta’s pages. She could, therefore, sing 
the Queen’s measures unhampered—in 
great sweeps of tone through text and 
music; with the opulence that sets sus- 
_ tained song a-glowing, with the freedom 
'that gives vocal ornament life and mo- 
tion; with the 


-stripped words, within the formalized 


"phrases and progressions. To her went 
the vocal laurels of the afternoon. With 
_justice the audience saluted an illustri- 
‘ous singer enriching a difficult task 
with the powers of prime. 
_ As for Mr. Leyssac in the part of The 
‘Speaker, he was far from the ‘‘voix pas- 
‘sive dun conférencier’” enjoined by 
Stravinsky and Cocteau. Rather he de- 
claimed his speeches in the orotund man- 
ner, with the expressive rhetoric, of the 
‘French tragic and romantic theater. He 
left scarcely a sentence uncolored, unac- 
‘eented; nowhere did he miss the signifl- 
cant pause. Having chosen his course, 
he accomplished it, as the French say, 
magisterially. He did not follow the 
prescriptions; for in them, as it happens, 
those precious’ theorizers, Messieurs 

Stravinsky and Cocteau, deceive them- 

iselves. Without impact of emotion, no 

mortal may write, no mortal may hear, 
‘the’ tragic fate of C&dipus, King of 
'Thebes, unwitting the slayer of his fa- 
ther, unwitting the spouse of his mother, 
‘out of the loyalties and energies of a 
| prince to his people, spinning the threads 
lof his doom; from them departing by his 
own hands blinded into the scant peace 
of the Colonian groves. 

These fortunes and this’ fate in the 
matchless Sophoclean telling pierced 
‘minds and wrung hearts across the 
‘Athenian theater. To this day they) 
‘do hardly less when they sound from | 
|'Reinhardt’s stage in Berlin, from the’ 
Comédie-Francaise in Paris. Even 
through Sir J. Martin-Harvey they have 
driven home to English-speaking audi- 
ences. We mortals still remain the sport 

of heartless fates; under dooms ordained 

to the shades go down. Cocteau may 
strip and concentrate his text as he will; 
prattle shrilly about “a few monumental 
seenes;”’ descend occasionally with ‘Le 
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Scythian Suite, Op. 20 


No. tr in C minor, Op. 68 
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seen in the Allen A. Brown Mu 
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Symphony 
; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


to; Allegro. 
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Un poco allegretto e 


and Ala. 
y God and the Dance of the Black Spirits. 


Sinfonia Concertante 


Piritoso; Allegretto. 


rts may be 


(First time in Boston) 


(Piano: BERNAR 
MASON ®& HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 
will be an intermission before the symphony 
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Eighteenth Programme 


Maestoso; Allegro s 
Andante commodo, 
of the Boston Public Library 


Allegro molto. 
I. The Adoration of Veles 


I. Un poco sostenu 
II. Andante sostenu 
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IV. The Glorious Departure of Lolly and the Procession of the Sun. 
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cal rites or communion with the In- 


finite, the hearer is in a dissenting 
ig! chapel. Certainly not in that musical 
Church of England, the Royal Academy. 
| The “Old Guard”—Parry, Villiers 
4 orale Melt. >, Gis 


Stanford, the noble army of Mus. Docs. 
Sinfonia Concertante by 


would have shaken their heads and 
groaned in anguish. The Concerto is 
Walton Is Feature of 
Program 


enjoyed—this composer’s independent, 
audacious spirit—and even ‘the occa- 
sional crudities— preferable to conven- 
tional smugness—and then say to him- 
self: ‘“‘Walton has not yet wholly found 
himself.” myer , ee ia 
| Has™no e€ element of surprise 

PROKOFIEFF BR AHMS } something to do with - the immediate 
‘ acceptance of an unfamiliar work? 

WORKS ALSO GIVEN _When Prokofieff’s “Scythian” suite was 
'played here for the first time in 1924, 

the finale with the high pedal for vio- 
lins, the mighty ascending crescendo 

By PHILIP HALE to a climax in which it seemed as if al] 

The 18th concert of the Boston Sym. | the — ee reached the ee of 

hony Orchestr 4 . | their dynamic power, was some ing 
rind took <vd anh teria en” | nos heard, not thought of in one’s long 
ow Place yesterday afternoon musical life: the effect was overwhelm- 
in Symphony hall. The program was as ing. Yesterday there was the remem- 
follows: Walten, Sinfonia Concertante, brance, there was eager: anticipation: 
for orchestra’ with piano (quasi ob... the performance was as superb: but the 
bligato). Prokofieff, Scythian Suit e | effect was in a measure discounted. If 
Brahms, Symphony No. 1; C° minor | there are compositions that gain in 
Bernard Zighera of the orchestra was beauty or grandeur by repeated hear- 
the pianist. Ings, are there not compositions of in- 

William Turner Walton was made | isputable worth that Should be heard 
known to the Symphony audience _ | only once—granted an admirable per- 
little over a year ago by his overture | 0rmance—by any epicure in sounds? 
“Portsmouth Point,” lusty English music | We do not know where Prokofieff 
Ger roast beef-ale-Rule Britannia or. | found the source for his ee ee 
der. This overture pleased by its honest. | the inspiration of this Suite. Veles, Ai. 
Joyous spirit, music without great vari. re to us vanished deities, or if they 
ety of color, with little finesse in har- Still have worshippers, their altars are 

in the orchestration, UGkKnown to us. Whether Lolli saved 
mmonly char- Ala, or whether he was Slain by the 
acterized as “wholesome.” Evil-God, is not a question to keep a 

His concerto is much more ambitious, Bostonian sleepless ia the night 

It is in three movements with the piano Watches. The word “Scythian” is 
; -€nough. Reading the titles one may 
| reasonably await barbaric, wildly ex- 
| citing, one might even Say “sanguin- 
jary” music. Prokofieff does not dis- 
appoint the waiting hearer. “ As Poe 
Says of the monarch of ghouls up in 
the steeple, this composer 

“Dances and he yeils 

Keeping time. time, time 

In a sort of Runic rhyme.” 

In this Suite there is mysterious 
| beauty in the opening measures of the 
Bes peat rie “Night: the Evil- 
Irish , 40a comes to Ala in the darkness.” As 
The ona light dazzles in the Finale of the Suite, 
» expressed in turn || 89 here Prokofieff has found music for 
by different sections of the orchestra, ig || “the blackness of darkness.” (Contrast 
as is the devil. || ‘21S music and the words of the apostie 

finale. An Eng- || JUde with the measures of Gustav Holst 
atmosphere” of || for Walt Whitman’s “huge and thought- 
“devotional.” If ful night. ) 











; y composer, 
preceding or contemporaneous. This 


concerto is melodically as individua]— 
one might add. peculiar—as jt is in 
other respects. There is an absen 


themes, one 





7m | 7. | this is true, if one does not sub itute 
) - |“contemplative” or “ruminative,” and 
can find any suggestion of ecclestiasti- 


post-war music. One may enjoy—as we 
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The performance of this Suite was| 
as brilliant as that. of the symphony 


jwas thoughtfully eloquent. - Mr. Kous- 


sevitzky is fond of this symphony. It 
was the fourth performance since Bos- 
ton had the great good fortune to wel- 
come him as conductor of the orches- | 
| tra. Yesterday he interpreted the music | 
with the gusto that is peculiar to him, | 
giving the romanticism to the music | 
that is there if only a conductor is able 
_to find it, feel it, and express it. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
_ The program for March 16-17—the or- 
chestra will be away next week—vwill 
be as follows: Vivaldi, “Summer” (No 
2 from the concerto “The Four Sea- 
sons.” D. G. Mason, Symphony in C 


minor: Rachmaninoff, Concerto No. 3, D | 


minor, for piano (Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist). Berlioz, excerpts from “The 
Damnation of Faust.” 
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reveal his fondness for the music this" 
insistence upon it would suggest ad-— 
m.ration. Nevertheless at first certain , 
aspects of the work seemed to elude 
him. Not wholly did he appear to have. 
absorbed its spirit or to set forth its 
message. But with each repetition his 
reading has gained in power, in insight 
and in sympathy. 

So eloquent, so magnificent at times 


‘was the performance of yesterday that 
to quibble over details smacks of un- 


gratefulness. Yet it is still possible 


lto desire a shade slower tempo for the 
third movement, and a trifle less force | 
from the solo horn in the introduction | 
to the finale. After all, Brahms wrote | 
but a single forte over this latter pas- 
sage and as it was played yesterday, 
and has been played before, a fraction | 





\of the beauty of Mr. Wendler’s tone is | 


needlessly sacrificed. 
: A Young Man’s Music 


Only three pieces made yesterdays 
programme, although the concert was 
full long. Of these the first was a 


Sinfonia Concertante for orchestra 
with pianoforte by the young English- 
‘man William Walton, played here for | 
3 the first time, and the second Proko- | 


fieff’s Scythian Suite introduced here, 


by ‘Mr. Koussevitzky four years ago. | 

Walton’s Sinfonia, in which Mr.! 
Zighera, pianist and second harpist of; 
the orchestra, piayed excellently the 


' 
; 


| 
: 
; 


Gets Hearing Along 
With Brahms 


solo part, is the second work to be 


) | | “€ ¢ is ‘iton 
t ; LC sere Ih, heard here from the hand of this Bri } 
r le od d.t9as whose 26th birthday anniversary is still. 


almost’ a month away, and like his | 
“Portsmouth Point’’ of last season it 


» 
Walton ‘. % oncer t O discloses, particularly in the last move- 


‘ment, a nature vigorous and high-, 


spirited and a hand _ skilled at com- 
‘position. This Sinfonia Concertante 1s 
‘not important, but it made agreeable 
‘listening. 

Speaks in Own Voice 


Also music of youth is Prokofieff's 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH iSuite, written in that Russian’s 24th 


The Symphony Concerts of the 


vear. And it is in many ways a comn- 
position of uncommon qualities. Of its 


past few weeks have been, in their four movements the first two show the 


} 


‘way, of more than common interes 


{ influence of Stravinsky and are, on the 
’ whole, inferior to their model, but In 


but they have been somewhat spar- the third and fourth Prokofieff speaks, 
i ing of masterpieces. ‘hat of ves-| with his own voice. In first of these two 


he has graphically suggested the sus- 


; terday, however, concluded with the ‘pensive horror, the malignity of the 
| First Symphony of Brahms, and the Evil God’s wronging of Ala, as well as 


audience did not hesitate to express the subsequent 


'moon-maidens, while his portrayal of 


Its pleasure in hearing once again the sun-rise that brings the Finale to 


music of unquestioned greatness. 





_ FAVORITE OF CONDUCTOR 


| By testimony of the programm 


a close is a page of excitement, of | 
‘brilliance and splendor without precise, 


| equivalent in the whole range of 
orchestral music. | 
This is not the sun «that rises in 

€-| Strauss’ “Zarathustra” or in the pro- 


book Mr. Koussevitzky had already logue to ‘‘Gotterdammerung,” but 4 
conducted this Symphony at three sun that was the lord and giver of light 


| . : ¢ c YE ric 
‘pairs of subscription concerts. Hardly t®° @ Savage people, a sun as ny keg 
another piece has been so favored by #8 the nomads who worshipped It 


him, and did his conducting of it not 


= — —— at 
ee ——— 





assuagements of the) 










| | ll OT ‘first heard here in 1994. Ha 
| , sie 2h aanlanhe , Kas! 
| MODERN M USIC AT begun to date” rather obviously. 


Prokofieff, a composer of astonishing 


| 


Consider, for example, his ‘Clas 
; , si- 
cal Symphony” and the excerpts from 


7 . 
| ' | W his opera, ‘The ve o e 
Pr okofieff and alton Oratines heart df tea Po ithe a mn 
Numbers Heard 


former seasons. Each of his 
ro Ney n be in a different masinesy ite 

. €, Of course, may be said 
KG Ce be, ———Mel, 3.192t Spel ore of Btravineky. yet tke 
, y Stravinsky who sets the fashion for 
oussevitzky Interprets Brahms the modernist composers rather than 


| 
| 
| 
| Prokotieff. 
| 





) 
| 
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Symphony in © Minor Would there have been a “Scythian 
Suite” if Stravinsky had never com- 
prneetetaeee sf “The Rites of Spring’? Crude 
. . YT ~ © am > 
The first half of yesterday’s Sym- rod na barbaric _ cacophonies were 
hie nanchek ma | mode just before the war with 
Ly oncert was devoted to modern the young Russian composers, These 
music, A Sinfonia Concertante by the “Scythian’’ works, of course, are no 
young English composer, William Wal- cise oa a connected with actual 
9 rQ og P 7 . - ih r nN) lve ‘in ‘ ~ . 
ton, was played for the first time in sakoff’s “aehehionenan vith ‘onto 
. ; ; o ; ; ¥ . x > [ oO ure « O > wi a 
a i and Prokofieff's ‘Scythian ‘Oriental music. A Na 
nm ui re , | TT = Os 7 | | as ’ 
3 te ’ was revived. . Russian composers, tired of deriving 
Mr Koussevitzky, whose devotion to (2SP!ration from Western Europe, 


lg 9 someti se 

‘he music of Brahms is well known, iof ‘ery af a fo the east and south 
wave hia Pecotized : | ielr native land after exhausting 
(pene eS familar interpretation of that the stimulus to be found in their na- 
prt Hage s C minor Symphony for the tive popular music. But the. result 
ae time in as many years. The 28 this “Scythian Suite” abundantly 
: ge or at least a portion. of it, Proves, is sophisticated, overcivilized 

ePP auded the moderns cordially. The ,rather than Fenulnely barbaric xf 
Br: a of handclapping paid to | | | 
unanimous, “ataenee e more nearly \Orchestra Going Om Tour | 
ee enOUs, -©t not so many years | “J spies 

Since, if the stories retailed by stad Mr Koussevitzky yesterday brought | 


elder generatioy Sihis intensely Ts 4 | 
face ios ot “ai be taken at their quence, which i supertatvas % tad | 
é . Brahms was the best dap Si ‘atively. suited | 
hated Cc Sy - | S est- to the music ‘S : . i 
aulinwece with Boston Symphony ons dh roe yl tgp: to bear | 
dion: sae All the classics, indeed, Brahms’ familj rn works and on, 
re moderns once. ums familiar symphony. His ei 


| 


tt ae 





ee 


| a does not follow, however that ante ore ps hm atiematws an 
| Walton’s Sinfonia Concert: pee | Linere 18 always a sti i 
| another half fonia Concertante will in ‘emphasized simpl : peep ps.. 
Pe tetr o, 1alf century or so become a! . x vat pn f thea ¢ rhythms, in sonor- 
io assic. The oe . me hain a ; ‘fOUS rl e-1ror issimo j j 
t eeiRehien Taiteo. immense gusto and the Ituo Iv Os ciimaxes, in volup- 
pathner slipshod, yet genuine musical | uousty broadened and _ lengthened 
aoe smanship with which Ss fale | melodic phrases, But sometimes, as | 
' [9 not obscure tha fant ALES | yesterda the is 
| young diusiolan’ seine Le he is a ' whether wee Koussevitaky seem’ 
| memory, no doubt subscodasionc “aoe pe ab agynay is not the nervous systems | 
everything f; sak ra pias pa 2 irather th: = : | 
Stravine ee Percy Grainger to lor 1 r than the esthetic imaginations | 
Ty} eKY S “Rites of Spring.” Pe padi tag | 
1ere Hn Te ' . < 
in this “© too many reminiscences cela 
sCore for one to be able te 


| week the orchestra, goes on! 
ol _ 8¢ ptour, bearing Stravinsky’s “‘Ocepidus 
Decade eer orlginanity of Substance | Ge a <p’ York, with the Harvard 
T xacting pia re EES. | Glee Clu chorus assis i 
if less ostentations fd dra: tet | first performance ‘in that oft of ehis 
concertos, Was well pla wd nh In Some | modern masterpiece, which so deep] 
“ighera, a member af y Bernard impressed the Bostor di “pA 
IS piece by Walt or” the orchestra. | week, — ae 
ligta ailO is ; Y ; at ; 
4sten to once, but ig Me “nusing to} The program now announced for th 
work of <¢ sounds like the ' Boston concerts of March 16 and 17 
: Includes Daniel Gre Mason’ 
Ponrietin€ def ; ag ed - Bory Seo ber 
ma ties, rather than like Pelee ' Minor Symphony, Rachmaninoff’s 
The ae 6 that of a |Third Concerto for Pianoforte, with 
oe ‘Scythian Suite” the new and sensational Russian pian-— 
© “Seythian eo! ist, Horowitz, as soloist, and numbers 
nN Suite,” by Berlioz and Vivaldi. oe saa 





Composed in 


; 


| ~ cleverness, hag assimilated fro 
: | , m: time. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT be aay & great variety of musical 
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| the Sun- | 
: e outset invoking | 
agg rs the succeeding atone 5 pe 
a rifice to the gentler Ala opene ee 
a oy pers of the temple. Pro 


TOAREVIVAL, = ctor 


f remote 

, as. writing measures 0 

ADD A CLASSIC, Sint \erith mystery cnrenagypeet eroetl haa 
burst ‘followed suggestion. ica es“ 

was finer, the sensibility quic ; or 
AND A barbaric note whispered, no 


Along the way again went the savase 


| sters 
Drands. — Mob 3:1} srotesauerto of the ted. Instead, 
" } Y’S AFTER | conjured = oyahtaamal and ghostly, 
MR. KOUSSEVITZE the night-piece, ds, pale-lighted by 
OF CONTRASTS pierced by Ala’s dreads, earea. Ot 
the Moon-Maidens, seemed a a power 
finely touched poh etal ne ong Berl’ 
rokofev is : } 
“ uite” After I guptler means than suite, of 

Prokofiev's wegen . hony use—of Scythians in er early 

Years—Brahms’s First Symphony user's the latest ballet. 


ae fr. Koussevitzky’s per- 
the Conductor’s Miracle — Young Tt is true that «cel ro erooves; to him 


or] 

hi pa — UP _ _— ay eng ag as boon dart be from the meg 
can is possible. Yet it + ot, ade he de 
HE SUN, it appears, can rise lieve that he had eS oe to ahitt the 
in certain music ever of this “Scythian 5 AP Hl biaacnagy tiers 
cage Yesterday after! emphasis from power ; Rather the 
a ot Be ashony Concert, vehemence to ar oe x ettante 4 itself, 
K evitzky repeated Prokofiev’s‘‘Sc music now clar - hen there are three 
n Suite” for the first time since he as music will evel ‘nes. We listeners 
Ged Pmoaton in the autumn years between age : i hardened, t0 
ry Those that remembered the fy ar6 pocuatanie’:  ias-—have we not 
recalled it best by the ‘‘Procession of eto ger gage Seven” and “Le Pas 
’ at the end of the final movem heard cade hawe added his clam! r 
Tn 1 i ed as a deeply & d'Actert a “Chout” ot his pawills 
 agoanl le ile shrthened proc ing clowns = a thian myth. By was 
Salis a huge orchestra full-throat STEN TS is 87m phony” and the Se & 
= os for ree 

ent Trae aes catia Lak ments of the opera, “Love 
4 Ss sce > € 


also at his 
» we have come , ad 
spreading floods of sound. So did ig aay with ears opened and touched 


: rive t nal mysteries of Ala S : 

day overwhelm the night and @1 we now hear the one 
Lolli, hero of Scythian myth, the vic -itual and Ala’s night. 
over the Evil God. Note after 1} 
these same pages were played Friday Again gee ad | ring 
an orchestra far more capable of t afternoon nc cle + surprise were 
cog ole egg aa se piel sige 4 bo Prokofiev's sunrise. Rapes 

uspect any waning either gone ir ‘thin little more than 
acaerritekey’s powers or of his the fourth time Wit coussevitzky mad 
tion to Prokofiev. The years have two years, 1 A i, © minor final 

ain this “Proces:Brahms’s Symphony cram, Befo! 

ee acromm ns world bathed de piece upon @ Friday pros 
of the Sun” across a Ww 


imes more- 
y uch seven t | 
and deeper in its light, radiant and his day it bly sa even times Tet i 


more radiant, was thrilling to hear. ‘to go no - went} years, ; 
music, as it seemed, was static and to say. ‘nm the ee m unater of th 
>. 


middle-ag ave heard 1% 
namic both. Over the firm-held unt faithful oncerts may har  ememiber 


pody, out of tonal shadow, moved Symphony igi i teund te 


es. , e« horns 

-expanding, triumphant light. nay ip Se ewatiotn entrance of ag Besa 

ess impressive ; introduction Of Ue ning, 

less the illusion was 1 p it. Unlinto the slow intro¢ 3x7 that they Si6: 
recollection would have made it. the melods 


, ahove them, 

there be surprise, Prokofiev's cle age I and, the ys ggeet ol the 

sation ¢ . 2€ Pht rae te 

oo veo asin ae he and of the Cromnen scone 4 ping of ok pe S “ 
io dah gap Ace. Yet heard yer™ 

ly meag ise, é ants 

lage fae gg ag pc Aa pa joyous song here or maybe the tw ‘on 

No less curiously, 4 touciday for the eleventh, oF Mer vised the 

Looe At are ga sao vend ta whieh } ty-first, time, they 44& Tikewise 

the imagination were tnose 


art. 
n 
koflev least courts savagery, less U nell i. 
power. Along the way went the Alle 








t reflec ae rar 
aera, At third hearine 


turning theme in 


Hons that the | 


d gladdened the coger Arst move | 










ment—again the horns pervade it; with 
measures elsewhere in the Symphony, 
They are thrice-familiar as the phrase 
goes; €veryone anticipates them. And 
Still throats catch at the sound, the sen- 
sation actually renewed. ... There are 
deeper springs in Brahms’s Symphony 
than Prokofiev, brandishing barbarians, 
may even half suspect, — ? 
Too fondly, perhaps, the conductor 
chooses this Symphony tn © minor, ‘As 
he has given audiences this year a war- 
} rantable recess from Beethoven, so may 
| they yet deserve a season’s holiday from 
Brahms. (It is gvod for no public to hear 
| the masterpieces too familiarly. At. each 
return it should rediscover them re- 
newed and alive.) Often as he repeats 
this Symphony of his and our delight, 
Mr. Koussevitzky, for signal exception to 
a familiar rule, keeps poise. Actors, play- 
ing a part many times, gradually inten- 
sify the moments that most stir 
and their audiences. The 
is sub-conscious; the utmost cf 


tion may not always forestall it. Sincere i 
conductors, the makers of musir hs nb s, ‘ a attributes, If this slow section 
house or concert-hall, are t. pe pera | ust have a-background, it Suggests no 
Mr. Koussevitzky poses htis egepn le Po aay than a cigarette or two smoked 
of this First Symphony of reheat " a still Sunday afternoon on the steps 
orchestra now gives it free, ful} pre sek af a closed church, with glances be- 
terizing voice. Intrinsica]} ae edi yc: ween puffs at a sunlit English val- 
emotional] quasi-dramatic” “ney Irie, fy, drenched in summer—all of which 
parting more than nak ae de-/§ quite far enough toward sentiment 
prescription 1 : rom orthodox jor any self-respectin 
on ne i mt ae ee conductor's devotion ro nh oe outa : “ings young Briton to 
' ‘ a af 4 i emma 7 : 
applause hath ie ny Silence and the |} As music the Sinfonia C t 
transports hig wisdaeds cd yesterday, it | ges and amuses without les ran he: 
. ix ~ , ence. | eavin ? 
- the course of nature, Mr. Kous lind ry lasting an impression. th the 
sevitzy might ve se. “" wo legro 7 
idlosyncracy; eniatae bie cris tte thay it ound < tare oo leon peseREae: so 
will multiply both. In fact i Sct; At fiiltivates springy pace, lively rhythms 
Such thing. As he grasps no 4 Wight colors; turns this way aul that 
Brahms’s music, so mucet hea ¢ ce'$ With a twist and 
keeping the falth witht ne impart it, flbns and contrasts: | pena >| oe 
hearers Ac is 4 a umself anq his rough instrumental  dialoe we — 
¢ “1S. 4AD A Se e reveals h > : > Sues; ma es 
Claims, u | * EO nro. ig W yi 
shrinks a objection or reservation wn the ona a now become 
version, and ic aes Granted this irchestra—usually the aaume 4 eae ree. 
/& measure ns S day he overplays not he bett -s nstruments 
Sitios) “ig Consider his temperament ly nis hat a glittering zest. Yes: 
“member his react} Y, une Mr. alt 
| diences, and Pemptnnie fo excited au- imericans say) an exceesinaien tans 
| Miracle, Into wl t apnence becomes a nd taking us alon With hin Y Now ane 
|Power of the orinen ‘xcesses might the hen there is too pflon'is et ee 
wwe, Movement and the Imes it is possible to wish 6 sy better 


Fina 
Pitfalls might ‘Modulated voice; but his musical readi- 
Songtul middle oe aess and abundance praise him He 
1€ conductor, can vi © las a temperament that i werin : 
"sabi » C a&ma . a 
“2C0 none does Mr, Koussevitzky eter bP bboy hie hee his 
y sink. fanipulative skill: his heartinesg warms 
he listener like a gale of youth. The 
* atteripen. London began 10W division proceeds with sume signs 
mically ree :. of the robust, rhyth-f Will and labor in contrast with the 
| jorea ove & BPA fresh-col. ner a oe = Yet before it igs 
oint. This pig Bae. had hima ai , ee with songful punimeneat 
ltante, | im & Sinfonia Concer. 04 lad (as his Lancashire forbear 
the eider "a shvatiy eration cultivates Pisht have said) in the new arta "of 
* Unromantio forms, especially PUSic-making. a e 





them with new matt 
0, for the piano, Strictly as an 



























hour: 
obody but the Old Lady from Du- 
que now sits up at the sound of them. 
‘he truculent even call them manner- 
‘ms. Fortunately Mr. Walton does not 
trude them. Possibly, his slow di- 
sion runs in the “devotional” vein, dis- 

some commentators. 
bs to judge by the music-paper that he 


process 
rcumspec- las elsewhere filled, piety is hardly one 
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You myiiary 
rm ‘ng Mr. Walton of 
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| : By L. A. SLOPER 
WM emtor Mer. 3. Dh he Hall, one is impressed with its yrs 
rved again'by ™r. it ic innocence. e 
OUTH was ofa) rogram tor parative rhythmic ae 
prousseviteky in min ton Sym-| Scythians, according to ‘ : mate 
wing : little regard for 
3.|sang with as insky’s prehis- 
n March 2 and rs as Stravinsky's , 
phony Orchestra 0 in datanta sitive ea ut their dancing must 
illiam Walton’s S toric people, b if 
He offered W! tra wWith)}have been far more monotonous, 
a fieff is a good reporter. 
coi forte (quasi obbligato) and "Nevertheless no one will complain 
pane ian” Suite, both ree ee fficiently bar- 
's “Scythian ulte, this music is insu 
osers Wer?) }arous. Nor can it be 
en while the comp arou a f great poetic 
SS eecls early twenties. Perhaps ‘Ol there are moments of 8 is 


. S ] 
a The melodic materia 
: . aps to propi-| beauty. , esults are 
strike a balance, perh <a ne con-| worthy of respect, but the r 


: h the har- 
‘attained mainly throug | 

jatiaie treatment and orchestral —_ 
‘And the imaginative direction anc 


the concerts of the 


is heare 
iate some of his 7 
he with the C minor Symphony 
of the venerated Brahms. 


rchestra 
; sed sterly playing of the 0 
The Walton work was compos : — 4e4 oredited with important aid 


st heard at in achieving his im- 
vee eed was Bret it in Lon-| © ve Gatonnme. Tie Soler Pro- 
Royal Philharmonic conce! Brash pressive ony ov Sy a dkketlne 

: "OKONE ‘ession at the c ery 

last. The P1 cess 

don on Jan. 5 


h have! as the sun itself. 
itten in 1914. Bot Ne eae 
Suite was whi cS etedl. de.’ thane | Boston Sinfonietta | 
meee cescrived in ome of his} poston until quite recently 
vercetaseme i Walton evidently ther poorly provided with 
oraries, | been ra h ee 
+e gied change his musical habit orchestral ensembles whose 


1] 
own before ruled|sma asia. 
ral wae - om afraid of a tune.| activities were open to the p 
paper, - 


” Over- has had the 
Like his “Portsmouth Point Ov os The Flute Players Club abies 
a eg illhend dlgagtella ere field largely to itself for some years. 


ic, based on eligible | to pad agtterdr 
engaging rons cleverly and effec-| This organization is — 
— | as its name might indicate. & 
| the musical direction of mh 
|Laurent, first flutist of the poetnn 
Symphony Orchestra, Pasig ik go 
tra for W ! 
from that orches : 
aAnittamtion of instruments is rd 
d by its varied repertory. | te 
ms are always - agate maar re 
nw | se ) 
nee excellent. £ 
nag os at the Boston Art 


i-private. 


had 


ively. 
" The composer does not resort to 


anarchy to make his effects. vide 
there is dissonance enough to — 
us that the work is. of the pre a 
century, tonality governs. The ne yi 
ventional devices of developmen wag tr 
not followed; yet there is nevel oo eeatae 
effect of monotony, for instead O Bo hygc. 
repetition the composer OR ee fT swarth, 
new material to embody his frequent ce eae: tele ® 

ift changes of mood. The piano- Ht honimaky lately made 
swift c t, well played by Bernard| Nicolas Sl Fe chamber 
forte ge! the orchestra, adheres | good so Hae P| Bi be cate Bitl- 
ot the place assigned to it by| Orchestra. An = alee aapeert 


i ave 
the composer’s parenthesis. fonietta, which g 


d a second. 
; season, has offered a of 
The Prokofieff Suite a by Arthur Fiedler, one 


hony, 
The Prokofieff Suite was intro- the violas of the Boston Symp 


: of his ass0- 
duced by Mr. Koussevitzky in his) ,nq with a ei gen of mod- 


O 
; ring it| ates, it ventured a pr n Jor- 
first season in Boston. Hearing ern music, which was ae Feb, 29 


than og 
ter the lapse of more n the evening of Feb. * 
+ oq , 0a during which much » sage ol audience Oe ee the 
: : ishe 
harsh sound has flowed turbulently| any figures distingu 


under the chandeliers of Symphony} musical world. 








berg’s “Verklarte Nacht,” 





of Mr. Fiedler’s organization, 


48 loquacious as Gurnemanz and 
Mark themselves. Stravinsky’s 
Ragtime” perhaps should have been 


‘tentious, if not more important. The 
' time 1s long past when dissonance 
4nd irregular rhythms could con- 
ceal sterility, Nor is a tendency to 
Cast each new work in a different 
Mold a proof of Originality. Never- 


theless, dull music may assume a 


certain Plausibility when aSsociated 
With famous names, and these two 
middle pieces were well received: 
though brobably the applause was 
directed more to the conductor than 
Music, 


Dlayed the piano part of th - 
certino with fine élan Pie 


very likely jt is not its composer’s 
best work, but as Compared with 
What had Preceded it, jit took on 
| Significance, Hindemith is as 
devoted as Stravinsky and Honegger 
CO violent rhythms, and as averse t 
Peasant sounds; ; 
usiiness of the idiom ig dis 
substance Which ig lacking im tne 
Other Scores, and Which ig em- 
|Ployed with Musica] imagination. 


| 8round thus laid h 
| POSition to gz 


| of £reater importance 
| Prise desery : 


~—— 


Mr. Fiedler was Well advised in. 
Keeping his program brief. It in-| 
Cluded only four numbers: Schon- | 
scored | 
this time for 13 Strings; Stravin- | 
sky’s “Ragtime,” Honegger’s Piano 
Concertino and Hindemith’s Kam- 
mermusik, op. 24, no. 1. Except for 
the Schonberg, these were all heard | 
for the first time in Boston, which | 
Seems to be in itself a justification 


Schonberg is “modernist,” but hig | 
Op. 4 1S not. Its romantic parentage 
1S Obvious, and its personages are 


Ree Onn. Oe, Se ee 


We 
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LARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor |} | 
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American Orchestras 


ee 


Ravel Sums His Experience East and 
West 


oe 


YOUR orchestras are the best 

anywhere. This is because of 
their international] membership, 
and the standards of individual 
excellence demanded of the play- 
ers. Your brass choirs have the 
depth and richness of tone that 
Ours lack, because of the prevail- 
ing superiority of the instruments 
themselves and the fact that most 
of the players of these instru- 
ments are Germans. They produce 
a certain nobility of tone of which 
musicians of other nations are sel- 
dom capable, and when you hear 4 


trumpet it is not a cornet-a-piston. = 
: 


Your wood-wind choirs, in a ma- 
jority, are predominantly French, 
and the French woodwind players 
are the best in the world. The 
Same principle of selection obtains 
all through the representative 
American orchestras. Reports of 
the standards of performance are 
only now ’being really credited in 
Europe, [Quoted in The New York 
Times 
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Wr rviker By L. A. SLOPER | | bere’ ped Aspe numbers: Schon- 
Meh. 2. 142%, | | Derg’s “Verklarte Nacht,” se 
Se os ‘ , | . + . . ri : . . ‘ - . - * ‘ ored 
OUTH was served again/by Mr.| Hall, one is impressed with is coll thy'g ime for 13 strings; Stravin 
} ‘ - eo, * ‘ ‘ . a . raAnrfra ry > S ‘ae Ba S a6 4 - - * a a 
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Mr. Fiedler was well 
advised in 
keeping his program brief. It in- 
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‘on Sunday, February 19. This is Mr. Loeffl 
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is a mus:cian noted for the purity, one | 


might say the fastidiousness ot his 
taste; his polished workmanship, his 
avoidance of everything obvious or that 


' | makes a direct’ and anxious bid for im- 
mediate popularity; whose refinement 
iS proverbial; who seeks the one fitting 


ieee —+ awe 


musical phrase, harmonic aid  or- 
Chestral dress as Flaubert, the one ex- 


pressive word, the balanced and sonor- | 


: } ous sentence. This composer, in 
Concert of “Rhythms” Ap-|°oi p 


plauded Warmly by 
Large Audience 


By PHILIP HALF 

Leo Reisman and his orchestra gave 
a concert of “Rhythms” last night in 
Symphony hal] Which was ful] from 
floor to upper gallery with the expectant 
| audience, The program was illustrated 
‘With portraits, an excerpt from Mr. 
| Loeffler’s Manuscript, a poem by Ver- 


laine, a eulogy of clowns by Theodore de 

Banville, Dr. Davison's 
Mr, Reisman, Mr. 
tion of jazz as a musical form. 
Ol pieces to he played was also printed, 
but the order was not followed. As the 
hall was so dark that this list could not 
be read, the order was not maintained. 
Mr. Reisman Save the titles. sometimes 
after a performance. sometimes before 
it. It was as if the various titles were 
drawn from a grab-bag. This bag con- 
tained prizes: also some things of little 
worth. 

The leading feature of 
was Mr. Loeffler’s new composition. ” 
written for this concert and dedicated | 
to. «Mr. Reisman. Among the other | 
pieces were an effective fantasia on | 
‘ussian al’s, Handy’s “Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues” (with remarkable doings on 
‘Trumpets by Johnny Dunn), Grofe'- 
Three Shades of Blue” and Missis- 
SIppl” suite, Friend’. “Sunrise,” Rube’ 
Bloom's “Soliloquy” With Mr. Bloom. 
Planist, and COMpositions by Donald- 
— McHugh, Pola, Green, Padilla, | 
hago Strauss, Laynez. Stolz, Kern. | 

“Y1Va, Brown and Henderson. Klicic. | 

| 


The list 


the concert 


man, Ford, Handy and others were On 
Pe Original program. 4.4 the first part 
a fascinating L'ango for Strings was 
played; fascinating although the mu - 
iC Was not jazzed; oy Was the 
‘t10On due to Lhis abstinence? 
Che audience appiauded w 
“OMposition: jn 
Clowns’ 





armly each | } 


“he com Bitte 5 senulne enthusiasm, || 
ie ‘ee D ae was called to the Stage; |] ¢ 
eemed ac ie, St00d in his honor; it |} | 

4 as if the audience Would nevey |] s 


weary of paying tr 
: : a) ribute to hi) This |S 
Intermezzo: Clowns”? n. This 


appreciation of | 
Reisman’s glorifica- | 


turn, but Mr. Loeftier's || Mr. Harrison 


“Clowns,” shows the characteristics that 


| have given him marked individuality: | 


yet he caught the jazz spirit, repro- 
duced song that we are accustomed to 
associate with the negro, invented in- 
Loxicating rhythms. All this he did, 
not as a composer of serious and 
imaginative music condescending to 
humor an audience by pandering to its 


taste, but as one eager to prove’ that | 
}a2Z May oe worthy the attention of the 
true artist who will gladly devote his | 
singular abilities to the cultivation and— 


improvement of this form: a form that 
IS too often vulgarized even by men of 
indisputable ability. 

There were other compositions merit- 
| ng the applause: there were a few that 
' were simply cheap and without signifi- 

ence though striving to be important 
| The performance of the orchestra was 
pmiore than creditable: it was often ex- 
cellent, Mr, Reisman and his yaliant 
MeN are fo be congratulated. 


GEORGES LAURENT 
_ HEARD IN CONCERT 
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Director of Boston Flute Play- 
ers Assisted by Artists 
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} 
Georce: Laurent, musica] director of | 
the Boston Flute Players Club, gave a 
concert av the Boston Art Club vester- 
day afternoon. with the help of the 
following artists: Roland &. Partridge, 
teror: Gaston Fleus, — violin: Alfred | 
Zighera, ‘cello: Fernand Gillet. oboe: 
Bernard Zigher,:. narp; Harrison Potter, 
pianist; Jeaw Letrane. viola; George 
Laurent, flute’ Abdon Laus, bassoon: 
Margaret Ken’ Hubbard. accompanist. 
Mr. Laurent began the afternoon with 
five “Hai Kai” by Jacaues Pillois. the 


composer from. France. for flute, violin. 
fasel- | Viola, ‘ceil. harp, the composer con- 
ductine in person “Hai-Kai,” it ap- 


Jears, are Japanese poetical epigrams. 
read them aloud. 

They sounded feeble enough, but they 
lid lead Mr, Pillois. to write some at- 
ractive music. His little pieces, very 
hort, have melody in their favor, but 
ti]l more markedly they rejoice in 


deserved it. Here }| Wide variety of charming instrumental] 
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Mr. Partridge next sang these songs: 
4Ole Poem,” Copeland; “Palazzo Pag- 
aii,” Ballantine; “In a Myrtle Shade’ 


“The Lament of Ian the Proud,” Griffes, 
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“© Bien Aimee, Lorsque Tes Pes ‘T’En- | 


‘spires, Bien Aimee,” Pillois. 

. He sang them very well, to Mrs, Hu5- 
pard’s musical accompaniments, above 
-all the lovely “In a Myrtle Shade.” in 
‘the more intimate Art Club room Myr 
Copeland’s song sounded more worth 
while than it did in Jordan hall a 
: superficial, 
| ‘'s G minor 
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§ ‘HE decision is taken, Stravin- 


sky’s “CEdipus Rex’ will be 
carried from Symphony Hall in 
Boston to Carnegie Hall in New 
York. It will be heard there on 
Thursday evening next at the sev- 
enth of the Symphony Orches- 
tra’s series of concerts in Man- 
hattan. For the forces concerned: 
the authorities of the Univer- 


sity have given the Glee Club. 
leave to make the -excursion;. 


Mme. Matzenauer has deferred an 
engagement in Florida; fortunate- 
ly Mr. Gange is free; Mr. Tudor 
Davies, who has studied the part 
of G&dipus, has agreed to follow 
Mr. Huckett, already departed for 
California, Add Mr. Kousseivitz- 
ky for leader in the deed and the 
roster is complete, 

‘Means have been found to meet 
the cost of a considerable expedi- 
tion, sure to redound to the-great- 
er glory of the orchestra in the 
capital seat of music in America. 
After all, the introduction of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Qedipus’—one of the 
orchestra’s most valiant deeds in 

_its forty-odd years—would go but 
half way unless New York also 
heard it: while thrift, as everyone 
knows in these parts, is an over- 


= praised vice. Prestige counts as 
= well, 
FT 
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(First time in Boston) ‘e — “Adagio — Presto 


Daniel Gregory Mason 
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Rachmaninoff eee ee 


Concerto in D minor, No 
I. Allegro ma non tanto. — 


II, Intermezz 
0: Adapj 
ot. Shake — 


for Pi 
rchestra, bp. 7 lanoforte 


Berlioz 


Excerpts from 

Minuet of the Wi = 
ill-o’-the- Wj 

Dance of the Sylphs he-Wisps. 


Hungarian March, “Rakéczy” 
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The Damnation of Faust” 
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STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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timbres, all guided by a practical i1m- PTC 


fine. The last 


_agination exceedingly = 
epigram of the five, and also the long- /g 
est. sounded the least distinguished of |3 
the set: Puccini-like in its turn of mel- = 
ody, it ought to prove worth its weight = 
in gold at a Pop concert next summer. |= 
“A sonatine, “Bucoliques,” for flute and j= 
eame next. So the progrom 
named it. It seemed, however, no merry 
than a prolonged solo for flute with 
brilliant piano accompaniment. Its pre- 
lude flowed pastorally, the cantiena a 
_shade plaintively. a scherzo in the high- 
est of spirits, all meiodiously, and all | 
proclaiming its creator to be a musician 
of graceful fancy, of exquisite taste. 
Mr. Laurent played the flute part cae- 


lightfully, and Mr. Potter supported hin 
well. 

A more favorable opportunity M1 
Potter had to bring his abilities into 
action in Poulenc’s trio for oboe, bassoon 
and piano. An odder combination ol! 
instruments surely never was heard. The 


piano, 


til — ee 


ee ee! 


——— 


very oddity, though, with rhythm tc 
help, saved Poulenc’s day. 
melody is amazingly ordinary, be 1 


—_—-— 


frisky like that in the presto or senti- 
mental like the andante’s. But the no- 
ble sound of the bassoon luckily addec 
dienity when wanted, or, sometimes, the 
more usual comedy that is exacted ol 
bassoons: whatever the mood, the oboe 
helned. The rhythm, too, mighty pro- 
nounced, kept the music always 
diverting. so the melodic commonness 
did not matter. It was most spiritedls 
played. 

Mr. Partridge next sang these songs. 
“Old Poem,” Copeland; ‘Palazzo Pag- 
ani.” Ballantine: “In a Myrtle Shade 
“The Lament of Ian the Proud,” Griffes, 
“CQ Bien Aimee, Lorsque Tes Pas ‘T’En- 
trainent Loin de Moi,” “La, ou Tu 6 
spires, Bien Aimee,” Pillois. 

He sang them very well, to Mrs, Hu- 
bard’s musical accompaniments, above 
_all the lovely “In a Myrtle Shade.” 1! 
|the more intimate Art Club room Mi 
'Copeland’s song sounded more worth 
'while than it did in Jordan hall a 
month ago. 

The concert ended with a superficial 
polite performance of Mozr: 's G minor 
yiano quartet. The aldience was large 
and well pleased. R. R. G. 
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To New York 





From Mr. Koussevitzky’s Forces It 
Will Hear “CEdipus Rex” 





HE decision is taken. Stravin- 

sky’s “CHdipus Rex” will be 
carried from Symphony Hall in 
Boston to Carnegie Hall in New 
York. It will be heard there on 
Thursday evening next at the sev- 
enth of the Symphony Orches- 
tra’s series of concerts in Man- 
hattan. For the forces concerned: 
the authorities of the Univer- 
sity have given the Glee Club 
leave to make the _ excursion; 
Mme. Matzenauer has deferred an 
engagement in Florida; fortunate- 
ly Mr. Gange is free; Mr. Tudor 
Davies, who has studied the part 
of G&dipus, has agreed to follow 
Mr. Hackett, already departed for 
California. Add Mr. Kousseivitz- 
ky for leader in the deed and the 
roster is complete. 

Means have been found to meet 
the cost of a considerable expedi- 
tion, sure to redound to the great- 
er glory of the orchestra in the 
capital seat of music in America. 
After all, the introduction of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Cedipus’’—one of the 
orchestra’s most valiant deeds in 


its forty-odd years—would go but 


half way unless New York also 
heard it: while thrift, as everyone 
knows in these parts, is an over: 
praised vice. Prestige counts as 
well, 
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Vivaldi 
), Concerto No. 2 for Strin 


Sse ano and 
B. Molinari) from “The Four San mated by 
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Daniel Gregory Mason 
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I. Largo sostenuto: All, ymphony In & minor O 
II T 1CO; Allegro moderato ste ’ p. It 
| -arghetto tran isoluto. 







quillo; Andantino Commodo 


IT. Allegro molto marcato. 








(First time in Boston) 






a . J 
with Orchestr i. oe 


a, Op. 30 
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Allegro ma non tanto, 


IT, Intermezzo: Adagio 
ITT. Finale. ye 
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; Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wij- ie 
9. Dance of the Sylphs we 


Hungarian March, “R 
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‘four concertos w 
‘hot to say interlj 


was not 





Herald ————ih.14, 9 a@ in the dead of winter! 
Vivaldi, Mason, Rachmani- 






BRO Ce i . : | | orchestral translations of 'Thomson’s 
, Reuse : i | once admired poems.) And how many 
| composers have a “Spring” overture to: 


noff and Berlioz on 


: Program 


ee ee. 
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'VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


—— eo ~ 


By PHILIP HALE 


Te, a 


aS follows: Vivaldi-Molinari., ‘ 
-@ concerto from “The Four 
D. G. Mason, Symphony in C 
11; Rachmaninoff, Concerto 
piano and orchestra: Berlioz, 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
' Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its 19th 
i concert of the season yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony hall. Vladimir Horo- 
| witz, pianist, played publicly for the 
| first time in Boston. The program was 
‘Summer,’ 


Seasons’”’: 
minor, op. 
No. 3 for 
three or- 


Cchestral excerpts from “The Damnation 
| of Faust.” The Symphony and the old 
| 


|; Concerto were performed for 
| time in Boston. 


When the President Charles 
| Brosses of the delightful letters was in | 
| Venice 190 years ago he wrote that } 
| Vivaldi had sought his friendship that 
| he might sell concertos to him 
price. Vivaldi succeeded in doing this. 
Brosses described him as an old fellow 
Ww ho had a prodigious mania for compo- 
sition; he could compose a 
With all the parts quicker than any one 


could make a copy. “I have 
My great astonishment that he 


the 


at a high 


concerto 


heard to 
is not so | 


ssieemied in this country as he should 
Je; a country where everything must. 


be in the fashion of the day; w 
has heard Vivaldi ' 
| time; where the 1 
'4S no longer received.” 


here one 


s works for too long a 
nusic of the last year 


Vivaldi conceived the idea of writing 


hich should be literal. 
near, translations into 
itones of four sonnets of anonymous 


/@uthorship, though some think he was 


the author. His purpose was to blend 


the only one to write musie 


; 
the second movement there was more 
| warmth. Let Mr. Mason beware of the 
| austerity, the aloofness shown by Vin- 
cent d’Indy in his later words. 


| 
HEARD AT PIANO wise of little importance. Those con- 


| has decided character. Mr. Mason’ in 


that for the thunder storm is amusingly 























‘about the four seasons. Joachim Raff. 
wrote four symphonies, “Spring,” “ 
mer,” “Autumn” and “Winter.” | 
one, to our knowledge, has written purely 


their credit, overtures played as a rule 


Molinari’s edition of Vivaldi’s “Sum- 
imer” is for strings, organ and piano. 
‘The poet of, the sonnet brings in the 
‘Scorching heat, men and beasts lan- 
‘guishing, birds singing and a. little 
ishepherd fearing a thunder storm which 
‘comes and beats down the wheat. The 
music for all this is at the best suave; 


feeble. The concerto, interesting per- 
haps an early, but not the _ earliest 
example of program music, is other- 


certos for which Vivaldi had no pro- 
gram are of far greater worth. The 
many passages for the solo violin were 
admirably played by Mr. Burgin. 

When the introduction to Mr. Ma- 
son's symphony began there was the 
impression that he was worshipping at 
the shrine of our old friend Johannes 
Brahms. The music was Brahmsian in 
thought and in expression; but this im- 
pression was soon set right. The influ-| 
ence of Vincent d’Indy is stronger, es- 
pecially in the matter of instrumenta-? 
tion. There are some fine things in the} 
Symphony, especially in the secon 
novement; the opening of the Finale 





|@& musician of the type praised by Eng-' 


| 


lishmen as “safe and sound”; the type} 
that receives the degree Doctor of Mu-! 
sic. This was shown in the first’ 


first} movement. While it was playing, the’ 


reply of Christopher Sly to the page» 


de} disguised as a woman came into the 
i'mind. The page asks him how he likes. 


the comedy: “’Tis a. very excellent 
p-ece of work, Madam Lady; would: 
‘twere done.” For here the music was. 
cerebral, not emotional, not sensuous. In: 


Mr. Horowitz is a pianist of the very 


.first rank, as far as technical facility 
and dazzling brilliance go. When he 
had struck the last chord of the con~) 


certo, there was a scene of enthusiasm. 
such as has not been aroused by the. 
performance of a pianist in Symphony. 
hall since the opening of it. The only | 
parallel we recall was when Vladimir} 


de Pachmann played for the first timey 
in the old Music Hal] and broke the! 
rule against any encore. 
there was shouting: staid conservative | 
Bostonians stamped their feet and} 
paumped ina floor with canes. The per-° 
bat : ormance of this parti : 
larmony with poetic invention.” Hel with Mr. Koussevitzky ‘and thecmen 


tra sharing in the brilliance, no doubt, 


Yesterday 
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“deserved the tribute. The concerto it. | sians, you seem to like youth and a new’ , Weta 
self is cunningly planned to excite fol face. In France and Germany they are { | ¢ ! 1 path tag wan Pat Poe t 
' | : Russian, who h of 


| thusiasm. The first movement is faS- g, Joyal to their old favorites that it, r 
an 


its force of understatement, 
itt | ee ey. its suggestion of mys- usually takes 25 years for an artist to, 
ij, | tery. ‘The other movements, inferior, become well-known.” 


bh | ‘even at times commonplace, in the Mu- he gifted pianist is youthful indeed. 





‘sical thought, are for a virtuoso, anc yy, i, just 24, and unmarried. His 


| | for his triumph. It is to be hoped that Ay 
Mr. Horowitz will be heard here in a hair is dark and heavy, his complexion 


preciial, s ia i may be a rn boyishly clear and smooth. He talks 
view of his character as a pianist. eagerly and unaffectedly in Russian, ! 
h the concerto ended, it was 20 sian, 
hel a German and French, but his English, | 





TO ee > ~ 
te 
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Symphony concerts 
; S and where it 
oo gone unheard, begins quietly tha! 

announcing the chief theme ‘very? 





‘minutes past 4. Some hed not the 


on | jwish or the time to hear the excerpts he admits, is not ‘ver’ goot.” | Simply over 
} from the creat work of Berlioz. é The Boston orchestra, he said, is | } sot el / Yet with Pica wolpa accompaniment, | 
} Me h, j 7° 192% witz riveted . notes Mr. Horo-: 
f e the listener’s attention i 


and had the composer 


S better ai | 
| tamps, Cheers and he might have held it in a visevliies pi. 


until the end when, th 
, ’ € music 
mitting him, he could aha aia’ ant 


Goes Wild Over the : all before him. 


Reasons for Choice 


e i 
P] : . | Mr. Horow 
| | air itz, { 
aying of Horowitz. | preterrea Suctiniia  gamered,_ finally 
| rmance here be-, 
in it he coulat 


= 
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TRIUMPH AWES wonderful, but he declined to compare. 
it with similar musical organizations. 

| | “T will say,” he conceded, “that the 

: Boston orchestra, the Philharmonic in 

YOUNG P| ANIST New York, and the Philadelphia are 

the three gredtest in the world.” He 


made his American debut with the 


Philharmonic, with Sir Thomas | 


| Horowitz Quits Boston | Beecham conducting, in January. | 
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| | ' 
‘ | | J f 
a} | After Unprecedented gegen gorse ) | show himself 

| i | ) , ' During the course of the conversa- ' BY WARREN s hektt ana & player possessed of a 
y ion i Reception ition, which was frequently interrupted TOREY SMITH my Nap se Re head as well as of a pair 
oe ea) ; : , by the farewells of admiring friends, it ¢ Through much of ifs length i Succeeded rae rrapemnele Mong. 
| ’ i Lo a | SOT A }423 was possible te learn “hat Mr. Horowitz i been a non is gth it had that wnute’ ough there are concertos 
sts fee j does all his practicing during the sum- re € too inspiring Symphony | his ; have enabled him to prove | 
Concert y | point even more convincingly, At 


- But Ract i 
1m ' teed || Lee ; 
| Ste ase * isteagg Third | rarer vse repeat ited manner in perform- 
| Nic 77] nym 
Horowitz was veetena Mg Ne peta Other pianists neve hana 
y making his || #"¢ raged, have. shaken their manes 


i i | hich he } ‘ecently been spenda- | 

| : CALLS ENTHUSIASM ing 0. the Riviera. “I practise ak 
| 1 day, d swim almost 
HERE UNEXPECTED rh ge A a a pred wT is “ work 


on exercises, but put all my time on 


Boston deb 
: u a tastes ‘ | 
; the sonatas, concertos, and other music t, ends brilliantly, opu- | and brandished their arms—and all with 


much less devastating effect upon their { 





lently, 





exciti 4 
tingly, in a flooding fren- | hearers, 









i] F By LEONARD WARE, JR. —_—which I expect to play the following ae 
‘| 7 | A young Russian pianist, Viadimir adc re fl ny p Sood lume to Pp as vit F orchestral song and pianistic ; Mor tame beginning to an afterno 
i | |Horowitz, left Boston last night very “‘n. Rachmaninoff concerto which he s‘uosity. And with the final for- thin, "aaa il coe ata sensational | 

i | tired, but pardonably pleased with him- played here he has been playing else tisshno chord came pandemoni  éstlea oes a concerto for strings en- 
‘self. -As one of a Russian triumvirate where nearly Six years, he said. resi _ The audience hit] oem. il Four Bianona?” from the: set “The 
‘which swept all before it at the sym- — cane Leather oe =. are bees to | ) erately applausiy lerto only mod- | attempt at nelle Biba An early 

a ohony concerts Friday afternoon and hd a eaee, he ‘replied that lie: Hise! stim we sive, NOW rose to its Bragg again demonstrated thar cane con- 

| lsaturday evenings, he received @ per- thought a month would do. “You mils, its vacat 4 and cheered, banged} in inctrace a mosers: were successful 
that must , ed seats and recalled he! 1 thes sented tate only when [ 


mselves to absolute} 


Horowitz tj 
| tz times without number, A{ Music. It further showed what t 
; Mendous_ strides the expressive a. | 


Friday 

| afternoon S 

| w ymphony audi "7° 

ence Idi- |} Sources of musi . 

Pbeten. cold, reserved, unres 9 nf centuries tae have made in two! 

|Not always Ponsive?} 1 eyond that it seemed} 
YS. _ hardly worth the playing. 


| j ; ++4 . " 2? ed 
‘sonal ovation which critics declared un- remember,” he add ' : a 
| learn the orchestra: score as well as My | 


| precendented in the orchestra’s history. 9» 


‘The others of the trio are his friends “Do you soak your hands in 0 
| maninoff, the com- water for an hour before a concer, 9 
and advisers, Rachman supposed to,” somebody 


erewski is 
poser of the concerto which he played, nents wil i te laughed, “I warm 


sand Serge Koussevitzky, the conductor. mine on the music.” 
While waiting for his train in the During the four d 


| - of 
. sty ex. ton the young pianist was the guest © 
Back Bay station, Mr. Horowitz ex ton ie Buswell at his estate in Glouces - 


| plained through an interpreting friend ter, He plays tonight In Richmond, and 
| | ane ‘that he has been much surprised ky the other recitals are scheduled for New 
a | ; ia _American public. York and New Haven. His performéb 


se Ant | Mason’s § h 
A PIANIS’ 2s a 
NIST OF. POWER Next on the list came a4 Symphony by 


Mr. Horowit D j ‘ 

| z ha , aniel Gregory M 

|to play yesterday ‘aoe Planned but heard for the fret tian in Boasen’ 

| evening the mpd ernoon and this prea the composer present and concn 

‘Tchaikovsky wei 6h Concerto of Be gpd ents ad Wig ste: the plaudits pe 

Y, with whi nce. che ) 

debut with the New ae In his recent a skillful hand, this’ épen Mtr oo 

Orchestra, unde ork Philharmonic ¢Verything save those very ‘quail 
Ss 


‘ 
ays he was in Bos~- | 


here created so much interest that a re- 
en to tmetcactetly: ‘ent cital by him was immediately arranged 
f April 4 in Symphon\ 
tics will have an OD° 





; “You are. so unexpectedly enthusi- for the evening 0 


; 4 ” : 44 P F *j j 
‘astic,” he said. European audiences hall. Then the cr ae ae, r Sir T 2 
: ti Tt te very hard portunity to see whether Horo’! ee )e had provoked homas Beecham, | inspiration and wine ne mone. count) 
,are more conservative. S very eo it alone without the assistance © | 48S Carnegie H l 6 demonstration such | eis age and originality. ; 
2 ) | a e ree familiar exce 
rpts from 


, . . Y ¢ 14 ' 
for a newcomer to get started. But his older compatriots, Rachmaninoff al | Had that been veg Seldom witnessed, | Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation f 
. o Faust” 


oR / h Rus- ; 11s iec 
here—here you are more like the Koussevitzky. erally seth d ane, in- Seon an over-long concert to a 
con- Cheerful close. 


nal choice what might 
svictielichsdbatasiniomcses chelsea 
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Sensational Success 
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“Mason's Symphony in C Minor 
Played for First Time in Boston 


No soloist making a Boston debut 
'at the Symphony concerts within the 
‘past 15 years has created anything 
like the sensation made yesterday by 
“ young Russian pianist, Viadimir 
Horowitz, in Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Concerto. When he finished there was 
loud applause. People banged their 
chairs up and down. Many stood to 


applaud the conquering hero. A few 
‘‘brave.”’ 

Mar ‘Horowite is a virtuoso pianist 
type not represented by any 
wher player in the younger genera- 
tion. He makes the stories told of 
anBzt and Rubinstein rousing audi- 
Janeces to frenzied excitement credible. 
To a prodigious technique he adds a 
temperament easily kindled by bril- 
lant rhythmic music. He has some-} 
thing of the almost uncanny personal | 
force ascribed to Paganini. 

Horowitz is pretty certain to prove | 
the most successful concert artist with 
the American public to appear in the 
decade since the debuts of Heifetz and 
Galli-Curci. <A recital by him would 
almost indubitably sell out Symphony 
Hall any time within the next few 
“weeks. If the usually rather apa- 
thetic Friday Symphony audience was 
#o roused by Horowitz, what would | 
not his effect on an ordinary crowd | 
ibe. | 
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| proved a n 
’ Viadimir Horowitz was born at Kiev, 2 saat 
‘Russia, less than 25 years ago. Hei ea 


studied at the Conservatory in that! 
eity under a pupil of Rubinstein and | 
has in the past few years toured in | 
Europe with remarkable success, His | 
American appearances earlier in the | 
present season in New York and Chi- 
cago have proved sensational, just as 


his Boston debut yesterday was. He, 


is oun looking, with = strongly 
) eidical. Tia features, a rather heavy 
frame and a mop of carefully sleek 
hair, some of which became displaced 
yesterday by the violence of his play- 
ing. 


Brilliant Playing 


Brilliant as his playing of the Rach-. 


maninoff Concerto indubitably was, ' 


e was left in some doubt as to the 

RT eobtie and extent of Mr Horowitz’ mu- 
! SYM sicianship. He has a superb sense of 
| rhythm and a fine feeling for the 
dic line of the music. 
aiffeult music faster and louder than 
anybody one recalls, working himself 
as Well as his hearers up into a frenzy 
of nervous excitement. 
to be discovered whether he can play 
/Mozart or Debussy or Beethoven or 
rahms. 
seh be magnificent. Mr Koussevitzky 


He can play 


But it remains 


His Liszt and Tchaikovsky 


and the orchestra provided a superb 
accompaniment for Mr Horowitz, one 


of the best ever given a soloist by the 


rchestra. 3 

r A Symphony in C minor by Danie! 
Gregory Mason, composed in 1913 and 
previously performed in other cities, 
was the novelty on yesterday's pro- 
gram. The composer, who is professor 
of music in Columbia University, was 
present to acknowledge the applause. 
He disclaims any attempt ‘» tell be 
story or paint a picture by his music. 
He has written according to the pre- 
cepts of Vincent d’Indy. Ina program 
note he explains that ‘‘The symphony, 


which is in three movements, is cycli- | 


in character; that is, it proceeds 
paw of three germinal motives which 
appear in embryonic form in the n- 
troduction to the first movement. ie 
Despite the lucidity and learning 
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'music in the higher strings. Then with 
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Kiev and Brookline 
Contribute to Concert 
W ewalore ——Ttth, + 9. 14 a 


Continuing his triumphal mu 
progress across America, Vladimir 
Horowitz made his first Boston ap- 
pearance yesterday afternoon at the 
nineteenth Friday afternoon concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
‘Serge Koussevitzky conducting. His 
| performance in the Third Piano- 
‘forte Concerto by Serge Rachmani- 
-noff provoked an extraordinary mani- 


cheered and finally rose to its collec- 
tive feet in honor of the artist. Per- 


haps only those who are accustomed 
to the colossal calm of a Friday 
afternoon audience in Symphony 
Hall can appreciate fully the sig- 
nificance of the tribute. Since Mr. 
Horowitz's playing of this music in 
other cities has been amply reported 
in these columns, it is only neces- 
Sary to say that he well deserved the 
plaudits of yesterday’s audience. 
The ovation for Mr. Horowitz had 
the effect of subordinating to an 
extent the success which was won 
by the Symphony in C minor of Dan- 
lel Gregory Mason. This was unfor- 
tunate, for Mr. Mason, a scholarly 
musician, is equally deserving in an- 
other way. The performance of the 
Symphony, its first in Boston, was 
another example of Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s readiness to give hearing to 
works by American composers. Mr. 
Mason, a native of Brookline, near 
Boston, is a member of the musica] 
faculty of Columbia University, in 
New York. He is the author also of 
other orchestral compositions, cham- 
ber pieces, and several books on the 
history and appreciation of music. 
The symphony was written in 1914 
and rewritten in 1921. Though it 
may be said to belong to the nine- 
teenth century, it is well-made music, 
sonorous and agreeable to listen to. 


ee ~ . 


It shows melodic invention, mastery | 


Of the methods of composition and 
‘thorough understanding of the or- 
Chestra. Conductor and orchestra 
‘Surely earned the gratitude of the 
composer, who was present to receive 
the applause, for their brilliant expo- 
Sition of his work 


festation. The audience, not content| he usual three excerpts from Ber- 
with clapping its hands, stamped, | 
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was the second, entitled “Summer,” 
of. Vivaldi’s series of concertos, “The 
Four Seasons,” as edited by Mr.} 
Molinari, who recently conducted all 
of them in St. Louis. The work 
heard yesterday ig interesting as an 
excursion to one of the sources of 
modern orchestral music, and per- 
haps even more as an example of 
early program music, But as de- 
scriptive music it cannot be said that 
it is very impressive to the modern 
ear, accustomed to less naive means. 
Yet the music in itself is worth a 
hearing for its very simplicity and 
charm, The program concluded with 


10z’Ss “The Damnation of Faust.” 
L. A. S. 
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may be said to belong to the ni Ut! both become an obsession upon hear- 
feenth century, itis well-made mys ©TS: ‘US staccati (as in the first move- 
sonorous and agreeable to listen ment) bite the air; he ferments the 
[It shows melodic invention mast stodgy progressions of Rakhmaninoy 
of the methods of composition into a boiling frenzy. His tone is as 


above the orchestral mass or through it 
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|” sg a@’indyan edge: his timbres sounded p cert of ta | 
#y; ll. The last of the Franckian sympho-| Jan. 12 re Fh miele f ork. | 
nies (as it-probably is) had reason for Philharmonic Soci") | 
being in an individuality of its own. oat Reecharti th 

‘Seldom, “at these concerts,” have the in- Sea for the first . 

‘terpretive arts of a conductor been so Aig In other cities sinc 

Bignally and sympathetically exercised. coniite has been playing 

Deservedly Mr. Mason was twice recalled. noff’s third concerto. 

_dustly—later in the evening, after the —_— 

| playing of the Concerto—a spontaneous 

| burst of applause hailed the returning 

jconductor and raised the orchestra in 

circle around him. = ~— HT: P 
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‘London. 
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Vivaldi was born some time during the latter half of the 
‘teenth century at Venice, where his father was violinist 
‘Church. Little is known about Antonio’s early 
| posed that he spent several] years in Germany. 
was director of music to Duke Philip of Hesse 
Philip of Hesse-Philippsthal, Ernest Ludwig 
[Duke had a residence from 1707 to 171 
Ife was appointed maestro de ¢ 
a foundling hospital for girls, 


seven- 
at St. Mark’s 
history. It is sup- 
We know that he 
—some say Duke 
at Mantua, where the 
», When he returned to Venice. 
oncerti at the Ospedale della Pieta, 
with a choir and an orchestra 
‘women. In 1714 he was appointed violinist at 

He was red-headed and a priest, so he 


» all 
St. Mark’s Church. 
was known as “il prete rosso.” | 

a ern 


Bayi Bree. 


VLADIMIR Horowitz w 
inclined family. 
It was w 


as born at Kiey, 
His father was an engine 


Russia, of an artistically, 
ith her that he began to Study t 


er; his mother a musician.’ 
he piano at the age of six. 
as sent to the Conservatory, where. 
ld, a pupil of Rubinstein. At the’ 
graduated with the highest honors. His; 
as made at Kharkov, and he then started 
He played throughout Russia until 1923, “even 
national crisis, when he was paid in flour and 
oney.” During 1929-99 Horowitz played twenty- 
S in Leningrad to sold-out houses. In 1924 Horowitz left} 


here he made his début at the Bluthner Hall as} 
hestra. From Berlin, he started on a tour of Europe, 
any, Holland, Italy, F ‘ance, Spain, Belgium, and 
ne Season he played 88 engagements: in Berlin, Leipzig, 
tome, Paris “di : 
; ay I aris, Amsterdam, Scheveningen, Cologne, and. 
: © IS making his first tour of the United States this: 
Played for the first time at a concert of the Philharmonic 
New Yor ; ; , 
k, Thomas Beecham “guest” conductor, on Janu- 


Yahatbac sie 
(Tchaikoy Sky’s Concerto No. 1.) 


he studied under Felix Blumenfe 
age of seventeen he wag 
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phonies and the counter-shadings on 
which a Gieseking, for convenient ex- 
ample, lavishes pains. _ a 
' Mr. Horowitz ean likewise summon 4 
‘tone of the largest and deepest sonorities; 
propel it, firm-cut and full-mot oned, in 
irresistible impact upon ears and nerves. 
‘He pedals with trip-hammer feet; the 
‘fineness of his fingers, which seem slen- 
der and sinewy, contrasts with the 
&trength of wrists and forearm; while all 
four make a rare combination of pianistic 
range and power. His ear, like his touch 
—so far as the chosen Concerto dis- 
closed him—courts the vigors, not the 
subtleties; the cleaving rather than the 
earessing, stroke. He is no pianist to 
plough his way heavy-footed through 
Rakhmaninov’s first movement. He makes 
it sound as something free and formidable, 
neither of which it actually is. Give 
him the sweep and swirl of the Finale, 
let him fling into it the unifying snatches 
of melody, and he generates the excite- 
ment aforesaid. Between the two, most 
have forgotten that with the pretty mel- 
ancholies of the middle movement he was 
net an adept or a sympathetic pianist. 
‘Perhaps it is just as well, considering 
what these measures are. . . . Elder- 
ly listeners went harking back to Rubin- 
stein for comparisons. Younger hearers, 
knowing only out of books, agreed that 
Mr. Horowitz might be in that tradition, 
twentieth-centurally renewed. 

Nor did the signs and wonders of the 
evening begin and end with the pianist. 


There had been plentiful speculation: 


about Mr. Koussevitzky’s inclusion in the 
program of Mr. Mason’s Symphony. It 
‘is not the conductor’s kind of music; it 
‘is of a sort, indeed, that he has usually 
put by. Yet the performance had not 
gone far before it was plain that he was 
playing the piece because he liked and 
felt it. Thereby Mr. Mason’s music 
gained almost beyond belief. Pages that 
might have sounded cool and cerebral 
basked in the Koussevitzkian warmths. 
The return of the comnposer’s ‘‘cyclic’’ 
themes a la Franck or d’Indy stood clear, 
sharp, charactered; to and fro these mo- 
tivs went in the dramatic conflict and 
contrast that by the soundless evidence 
of the score Mr. Mascon had oftener 
imagined than realized. His harmonies 
had d’Indyan edge: his timbres sounded 
Tull. The last of the Franckian sympho- 
nies (as it. probably is) had reason for 
being in an individuality of its own. 
Seldom, “‘at these concerts,’ have the in- 
terpretive arts of a conductor been so 
Signally and sympathetically exercised. 
Deservedly Mr. Mason was twice recalled. 
Justly—later in the evening, after the 


playing of the Concerto—-a spontaneous. 


oe 
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By PHILIP HALE ye 

| Heda ek, (8: SOL 
Mr. Koussevitzky will conduct at; the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony or-: 
chestra this week two works which will 
be heard here for the first time. One 1s, 
by Vivaldi, a concerto edited by Molina- | 
ri, who has acted this season as “guest” | 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Or-, 


chestra and the Philharmonic Society | 


of New York. 
Among Vivaldi’s many works is a sef 
of four concertos entitled ‘The Four 
Seasons.” He wrote them in musica! 
illustration of four sonnets and has 4r- 
ranged it so that the score in each case 
is what might be called an interlinear 
translation into tones of the verse. The 
sonnets are printed aS anonymous, VU 
it is thought that Vivaldi was the poct 
as well as the composer. The four con- 
certos were brought out by Molinar n 
St Louis for the first time in this coun- 


try, Vivaldi told in the general title his, 
purpose of uniting harmonic expresstol | 


with poetic thought. Mr. Koussevitzis) 
has chosen the second concerto, “Suln- 
mer.” 
The other unfamiliar work 1s @ sym- 
phony by Daniel Gregory Mason, whi h, 
written some years ago, has» been pe'- 
formed in Philadelphia, New York, Chi- 
cago and other cities. | oe 
| Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, will pias 
| for the first time publicly in Bos on at 
| these concerts. At first there was teis 
of Liszt’s concerto in E flat major, the 
of Tchaikovsky’s concerto in B flat 
minor; then of Rachmaninofi's thir 
concerto. AS we are now writins, 
concerto by Rachmaninoff is_ on 1€ 
program, The composer played it ne 
at a Symphony concert on Oct, 04, 42 
To the best of our knowledge, Rachm : 
ninoft’s 4th concerto has not been heara 
here. Cee ea 
The concert will end with a perors 
ance of the familiar three excerpts f} 
| “The Damnation of Faust. _ er 
| Mr. Horowitz, a Russian, nas Ys 
| with the leading orchestras : acted 9 
| siven recitals, and won @ pfed\ *©) 
| tion for so young a man His fi A 
| pearance in the United States Wee 
Jan. 12 of this year at a concel ay i 
Philharmonic Society of Nev orl Sin | 
| played Tchaikovsky s first conc deg 
| Thomas Beecham then conauetrs er 
| “oyest” for the first time In this ’en 
| trv. In other cities since ul Samat | 
| Horowitz has been playing Rachimeas 


| noff’s third concerto. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Twentieth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 23, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 24, at 8.15 o'clock 


Ballet Suite No. 2 (Arranged by Mottl) 
March (from ‘‘Alceste”); Minuet (from “Tphigenia in Aulis”). 
Grazioso (from “Paris and Helen’’), 

Slave Dance (from “Iphigenia in Aulis’’), 


Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120 
Andante; Allegro. 
Romanza. 
Scherzo. 
Largo; Finale. 


(Played without pause) 
nanan teininensitolinetdeiicinile ac iiis dais ai cs 
; , } Symphonic Piece 


(First performance) 


Piston . 


Lazar ; Music for Orchestra 
(First performance) 


Stravinsky , - Suite from “L’Oiseau de Fey”? (“The Fire- 


Bird”), A Danced Legend 


Introduction; Katschei’s Enchanted Garden and Dance of the 
Fire-Bird. 


Supplication of the F ire-Bird. 


The Princesses play with the Golden Apples. 
Berceuse. 


Dance of the Princess, 
Infernal Dance of al] the Subjects of Katschet. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOF ORTE 
+nieeesetariitantestia a latepeararin cy 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


The works to be Played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
1577 
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20TH CONCERT 


Played for First Time fascination of the work. 
: Anywhere 

| Herald, —-——Hitew. Min 72% 
SCHUMANN NUMBER 


FEATURES PROGRAM 


of unattainable happiness. 


By PHILIP HALE 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 


Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the 20th 
concert of its 47th season yesterday af- 
ternoon in Symphony hall. The pro-~ 
gram was as follows: Gluck-Mottl, Bal- 


tensity and passion. 

Mottl arranged his suite from music 
in three of Giluck’s operas; arranged it 
discrectly, artistically, without an undue 
attempt to modernize the Charming airs 
and the stately march. How delightful 


y}is this old music in its melodic grace, 
let Sulte No, 2; Schumann, Symphon3 compelling simplicity, direct appeal! 


No. 4D minor; Piston, Symphonic Fere was no need of the Stage and the 
Piece; Lazar, Music for Orchestra: dancers of the 18th century—dancers 
Stravinsky, sutte from the ballet, “The| whose art would seem strange today. 
Fire-Bird.” The pieces by Piston and | Pallet music began the concert, ballet 


music ended it. Is it not possible that. 
Lazar were played for the first time 


Gluck’s airs will give pleasure in the 

anywhere, ‘concert hall when Stravinsky’s “Fire- 

The chief feature of the concert was nay esr not Be Meare prey mad ith 

. f e exception o e scene o ée Prin- 

the romantic interpretation of Schu cesses playing with the Golden Apples 
manns romantic symphony. As the 


and the Berceuse, the music calls loudly 
years go by certain performances re- for the stage. Even in the theatre much 


‘main clear in the memory, as Mr. Of it might seem older than Gluck’s as 
Nikisch’s reading of this symphony, far as melodic invention is concerned. 


| Mr. Piston, a New Engiander, and Mr. 
| which was on the program when he 


Lazar, a Rumanian, were both born in 


conducted his first concert in this city, 1894. Mr, Piston studied in Boston, at 
|The symphony has since been often Harvard, later in Paris: Mr. Lazar a+ 


played, but never as it was then per. Bucharest and Leipsic. The two belong 
formed, until yesterday afternoon. Then, % the radical wing of contemporaneous 
as when it was conducted by Mr. Nik- CO™Mposers. Mr. Piston seems ty be a 
isch, there was no remembrance of the “xperimental stage, influenced | 
Schumann's faulty instrumentation: no Strongly by musical beliefs and ten- 
composer t,he old reproach that ‘this Gencies of today. Neither one of these 
Staroser thought his music for the COmposers seems to be endowed by na- 
biano and afterwards endeavored Ja- ‘ure with a marked feeling for melodic 
boriously to provide it with an orches- beauty, nor anxious to acquire it, 
tral dress. Certain conductors, as if hAythm and sudden contrasts between 
conscious of the alleged defects, were % few unimportant measures of suavity 
unable to rectify them. They either con. 2nd Violent orchestral crashes seem to 
ducted in a perfunctory, pedestrian) them all important. Mr. Lazar is at 
manner, as one Saying:“No one of) Present the more skilled in technic. Mr, 
Schumann’s symphonies was on the| Piston has said of his compecsition: “The 
program last season. ] Suppose it js Style is contrapuntal: the harmonic 

igh time to let the audience hear idiom is polytonal, although there is a 
one; or, having the best will in the ™ain tonality.” But man cannot live and 
world, they themselves were not of q|2llect musically his fellow-man by 
poetic nature, so the romanticism of| Counterpoint alone, even when ii: is in 


the work escaped them. the better manner of Sebastian Bach. 


hee rte 


found only in the Romanza of this sym- 
phony. The lyrica] thought is fraught 
throughout with melancholy, hence the 


All this was felt by Mr. Koussevitzky, 
who gave the musie ful] expression, and, 
as the orchestra played as if inspired, | 
the performance was pure music that 
moved the soul by the revelation of | 
beauty—for melancholy can be the pur- | 
suit of loveliness—and by rhythmic in- | 


Now this symphony is charged with 
passion, with here and there yearning, 
aspiring thoughts of one enamored of a 
beautiful ideal; with the tender, wistful 
melancholy that is beculiar to Schu- 
mann, a melancholy different from that 
which is Schubert's own, different from 
that which with Tchaikovsky is of 
Close kin to gloom and despair. Nor is 


In the stormy outbursts the composer 
seems wishing to arouse himself; to 
play the man; but even in the Trio of 
the Scherzo, he dreams again @ dream 
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| Handel said that his cook knew more. of 
counterpoint than Gluck; but Handel, 
the great melodist, knew cnly Gluck’s 
early works. To some of our yoting| 
Eaiptelans no doubt the music of that 
master, and even of Schumann, is “Old | 
Hat.” They shun sensuousness and | 
‘naked beauty as “too obvious.” To them 
rhythm, especially when it is ever 
changing or distorted, is the greet essen- 
tial. The stars have rhythm; but the 
sight of their quiet beauty—quiet to 
those of us on earth—rebukes pettiness 


sical speed, the 


now serves 
world around. 





Since Mr. 


and rasp the nerves. 
‘The concert will be reveated tonight. 


| piece received a 
The program of next wee. is as follows: | ! 





Debussy - Stravinskian 
young 


tonian’s, yet it may still be said that. 
| both were couched in the same mu- 


Franco - Russian. 





courteol 


cialect 
composers the 


that 


NEITHER PIECE IMPORTANT 


Piston was 


present in 
and inspires devotion, They do not fret} the audience and for a moment graced 


; 
| the Stage with his presence. hig 


is round of 


; 4 ‘Airs y.}| Applause. iuazar’s won hardly a hand- 
a ‘first per a 

Hl, Symphony a i <e Sl tte | clap. Both compositions are wel} 
(yeild aad aga ge lp ge | made in accordance with the formu- 
Death from “Tristan and Isolde’; pre-| made in accordance > form 
lude to “The Mastersingers.” Pau]! [4s employed, though Lazar’s is at 
Kochanski, violinist, wiil play Bach’s|} once the more assertive and the less 
concerto, No. 1, A minor, and Ravel’s| articulaie. Both were played yester- 
“T zi ne _ <caieineam | day for the first time anywhere. 
i ! | Neither is of any great importance 10 


ing his effort in 
| Sympathetic 
}now take stock 


SYMPHONY 


a 
| anyone save the composer 
} 
' 
) 


himself. Mr. 


Piston at least had the benefit of hear- 


an admirable and 
and ma 


performance, 
of 


himself 
be hoped 


and xv 
and pre 


| forward, it is to 

i' sumed, to more individual and signiti- 
| cant accomplishment. 

| It is oddly assorted list that Mi: 


assembled for thi 
week’s pair of concerts. 


an 
| Koussevitzky has 


hearing it moved 


For beginning and, 


noon, came the second 


with a 


Mott] from the ballet mu 


| P 
| | a) 
t L CES | the freshest music of all 
} 
Biel *, | 


| Schumann’s 
i followed, and 


Symphony 
Stravinsky’s 


ith 


suite 


Yet 
certain logis 


In th 


paradoxically, for 
the 
made by 
Sic of 
1) 
Kire-Bird 


after- 


Gluck. 


minor 


| | Suite, now of annual occurrence at the 
Both of Modern Trend | s:minons “Concerts, “fotiowing “upon 


the two novel pieces brought 


There: are some who no longer take 

P| d pleasure in the symphonies of Schu- 

an aye as i; mann. But these pieces, so tunsym- 
| phonic in style and in_- structure, 


sounding for all 


- Companions 


orchestra transc«! 
ly written piano music, 
| things be so handled in 


the wo! 
ptions 


that their intimacy, the 


sonal romanticism 
Mr. lIoussevitzky 
would investigate 





BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Those who contend that all mod- 


ee ee " 


(have found support for their note’ inthe 


with his own Slavic 
'ern music sounds the same would Fourth Symphony he did, as 
| 3 aro | of fact, gain this intim 
ath is" Romanza = 
; ment in the Symphony Concert OF charming Trio of the Scherzo, put 


» COMmMesS 
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‘ld 


the end. 


like inept 


of awkwarda- 


must 


cLoOVe 


t} 


pe rformanece 


ir very per- 


to 
he 


the fore. 


(*{ Titra ry 


and reanimate them 


: ‘: ote is ardors the 
resterday afternoon. Side by side} Jected to his ardors 


J 

on the programme stood a 
phonic Piece, by Walter Piston of] the clumsier. 
Belmont, just turned 34, and Music 
for Orchestra, by Felip 
Bucharest, now in his 34th year. 
The Rumanian’s music was a shade} 
rougher and ruder than the Bos-| 


; 
| tor and 
; 
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the ‘‘Wire-Bird’’ 
| to this rule. 





orchestra have 


ar rformance 
Lazar oi| celled, and yesterday's pet bingghcaneert ws 


offered 


fires. 


ate, 
and 
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In thi 


matter 
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Sule 


Allegro, thie 


emptier an 
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articular ti 
Scherzo proper and in particulal 
Sym- Finale sounded but the 
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Works by Piston, Lazar, 
Played for First Time 








Schumann Symphony, Gluck Suite 
and Stravinsky's “Firebird” Heard 


me 





se 


Two new pieces by composers of the 


younger generation were played for 
| the first time anywhere at yesterday’s 
) Symphony concert, a4 “Symphonic 
i Digs ’ S c ; " 

| Piece,’”’ by Walter Piston, instructor jn 
| music “gs Harvard, and ‘‘Music for Or- 
| chestra,” by a young Rumanian com- 
poser, Filip Lazar. Both 
modern to wip, the 
énce stil] overwhelmingly conservative | 
in its musica] tastes, 
bers on 


Bram w 


Were too! 


Suites of humbers from G 
Schumann’s Fourth 
Stravinsky’s ' Firebird’ 
Mr Pj 
Studied COMposition and 
vard, and under Nadia 
Pau] Dukas in Paris, 


have been heard here 
mus 


luck’s operas, 
Suite. 

theory at Har- 
Works of his 


1¢ concerts and the Pops. 
‘Symphonie Piece’’ 
the first of his 
Played by a Symphony orchestra. It 
Nas no program. 
Composers fee] 

that their music te] 
4 picture. It is enou 


ists, as it usually was for 


Reet} Bach and 


Sake, without seeking to bribe 
musica] listeners by promising them 
poetic or Pictorial values. | : 
Mr Piston’s mus 


kofieff, Stravinsky and 
_ lack individuality, He 
| Pungently, with a ke 
use of contrast ; ) 
some highly effectiyv 
“han 48 for instance the be 
mst of tone at the beginning. Ina 
pip PB spo. One felt that the scor 

8 Could be made more sonorous and 


States them in 


The /Sensuous har 

heard yesterday is bedae may Some day cloy. One re- 

: Peer embers with amazement how t 

com position: | strange 
positions to be lang harsh this music sounded a aden 

Years ago. Yesterday only the mys- 


Savor of the Pops audiences, The 
UN- dance of the Princesses, and the “Tn. | 
ernal Dance’ would no doubt fare | 


; . equally well at the Po if 
™ | cal ideas, though , o's 
influenced by such composers as Aa ta Ag a few ti 


Ravel, do nolnext w 


There are “Tzigane” 
e bits of orchestra- and two 


autiful and “Love Death’’ from 





;| €8s confused to advantages” 


TWONEW PIECES AT | xi i2'su"tsinotte 
~ SYMPHONY CONGERT 


is also a young composer with 
his reputation still to win. This time 
he too disclaims any program for his 
piece. This ‘‘Music for Orchestra’’ is 
a study in rhythms, at firsfof absorb- 
ing interest, but vecoming monoton- 
ous in its iterations of the same short 
jagged phrases. 
He has been influenced by Bartok, it 
appears from the music, but without 
attaining that master’s admirable con- 
cision of eloquence. Mr Koussevitzky 
j|had as usual striven to make the new 
‘music eloquent and appealing. Whether 
he did this without intruding his own 
personality between composer and 
listener only those with access to the 
score can say. 
One wished, listening to the excerpts 
from Gluck, that Mr Koussevitzky | 


— 


‘would offer his audience here more of | 


the beautiful music of that too much 
neglected composer. The conductor 
fave a spirited but not deeply emo- 
tional reading of the famous march | 
from ‘‘Alceste.’? There is much more | 


beauty and feeling in the excerpt from | 


“Paris and Helen” than Mr Kousse- | 
vitzky revealed. Was it he or Motti 


favor of an audi-|Who made the cuts in this number? 


{fr Koussevitzky made the Schu- 


oh ‘mann symphony sound more attractive 
: | € other num- /and important. music than it has usual- 
a rather miscellaneous pro- ly appeared to be. It was stil] obvious 
ere a portion of one of Mottl’s pn a was written for piano- 


5 Strength, but the themes had emo- 
Symphony, and ‘tiona] meaning and 


orchestrated by main 


the working out 


jeosmed less aimless than of old. Such 
ston, a Bostoni: : hag Works as this really 
* Sostonian by birth, has ductor the highly persona] type of in- 


terpretation of which Mr Koussevitzky 
Boulanger and ,i8 overfond. 


demand of a con- 


Stravinsky's “Firebird,” after nearly 


20 years, has come : 
at chamber haustible to seem an inex- 


flow of luscious melody and 
mony, with a sweetness 


The rest of the! 


score has a charm akin to that of | 
Rimsky Korsakoff’s ‘“Scheherezade.”’ | 


loven to write music for its own f pales! SB porcouse has won the 


' 
; 


they were | 
mes there. J r 


program now announced for 
eek includes a new Symphony 


for violin and orchestra, | 
Wagner excerpts, the prelude | 


“Tristan,” | 


nd the prelude to “Die Meistersinger,”’ 


P. R. 
conenesimnhitidihelliRi oe a 9 
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DEN NeW Be | ed eae eee rettorio, ‘Mr..Lazar was Balkan-born; dwells. and 

PA RD NE COME Ry : ated re rhteanget ag ear a works in Bucharest. Our ears were bound a or a 
PNUY) #ARNY ET ‘pd they ees Ag m: BY UM to find something exotic in his progress [notion may wing him. Rather, Mr. 

| ow | : % ee oR . peruse his scores. _ through this “Music for An Orchestra.” fevitzky took this affectionate Sym- 

| STRAVINSKIAN EGHO: : ppecivem, subconsciously _ That note sounded in the freedoms and f as it stands, content to instil into 
| : : : 3 They seek him not _ fervors with which he launched his distil from it—something of the 
| | : an acknowledged mas- _ piece, It, made play upon our ears and with which Schumann first put the 
GLUCK AND SCHUMANN ‘ pound wil retail Ae, ahi, ' nerves with vigorous rhythms, hard- #-and the passion—to paper. | 
| OM - Spring”’;, but because bitten accents, flaming colors, through a # introduction went as from Schu- 
| . — and last, is that which | music all compact of present-day dis- ff} piercing through mist to his in- 
Bec dlly 0 Hig bio sonance. As likely as not there was no jon. Full-throated and eager ery 

' | ’ Oo KNOW, substance (which, Mr. Piston’s “Sym. {first Movement as though the bold 

MR. KOUSSEVITZKY’S VARIEGATED 1 rank Stravinsky among ' phonic Piece” certainly had); but there S for the trombones and other’ 
AFTERNOON io As first half of the twenti- | was an engrossing surface in endless |iments were the propulsive force. 

4°@4'r_ US Who live here and | flux and spurt. Mr. Lazar’s master is Romanza became ardent, forthright, 

most pervasive musical | the hot-blooded, full-handed, outflinging | than contemplative, song. In the 

% 94. Our time. He died (as | Stravinsky: whereas Mr. Piston tempers the singular rhythm beat high; the 


Mr. Piston of Cambridge and Mr. Lazar ; ‘ I | 
@3 *-Petrushka. He was ' such an exemplar with the Stravinsky of |ly, still keeping strangeness, sang 
@ 


of Bucharest Proffer Novel Pieces—The 


4 
8 
¢ @4 affirm) after “Le Sacre.” adroit and vr p 7; 

: : pregnant detail. ‘The Finale was tumultuous, ro- 

All Pervading Monsieur Igor—He Him-| . , 

3 
8 
4 


3, uf all (as many assert) As for Monsieur Igor himself, he sur. {le effusion. No doubt, the Mendels- 
g/Oncerto. Yet he remains _ veyed the stricken field (as it were) of [ans of those German forties and 


} 


| @ 
self in “The Fire-Bird’—Eighteenth- 
| @3lined on both banks with his disciples from the serene hei bi - a 
, , : @ 3 i lisciple 2 ghts of |} believed it “rough stuff;” but for-’ 
Century Dances Prevail Over Nineteenth @3 It is time, almost, to the Suite out of ‘The Fire-Bird.” Often #@ would have been their Felix to. 
Century Song y, ~F& must be something in as it is played nowadays, when it has |/Known a tithe of these fervors. In. 
| : become virtuoso-piece for such an or- while not a few expected Mr. Kous- 
ioe : chestra as Mr. Koussevitzky’s, it stales zky to sentimentalize this Symphony 
HOUGH Stravinsky’s name ap- , 4% @hde ld a ie , neither in address to the ear nor in im- |} minor, he actually energized it 
peared but once on the program, b Oy Alins a auaih! th wy E pulse to the imagination. The forms of awkward measures turned supple 
he filled the second half, yester- ae slated nid out ; the several movements remain shapely '@ glow; while waste places put forth 
day afternoon, of the Symphony ; it, deh dios a ey S he bape and flexible. Stravinsky directs and fills entary flowers of song. 
Concert. .His own number was _ the i 5elee: BO0e Risa ~Tlias sapituh them with the ease of fertile, manifold jyértheless the ear turned back to 
es ” 4ination sees the com>: inventi and » . A 
familiar Suite from the early ballet, 1e er-  Yedlitter a Pay ‘s | invention and ever-ready means. Warm Mann; whereas, listening to the 
Fire-Bird.’’ Preceding it—after the in- 1_y Agel tire a eens Upon is the unfolding; ¢lear the colors; rich of Ballet Airs from Gluck’s operas 
termission—stood a Symphonic Piece by te. 55Ork-table, revising here, the musical substance; alert and signifi- ok no thought of time, schoo] cir- 
Mr. Walter Piston of Cxm™bridge, and io ype Tetouching yet again, cant the accents. Strauss himself has jtanc No d 
. e rT 4246 to his aid. tal not cloze tance. . O oubt the ingenious 
Music for An Orchestra’ oy Mr. Filip d 8491130 id, taking coun *oser woven the musical and the ] h r h 7 
7 or edt: at hird | | poetic content of » WhO was the conductor-revisor 
Lazar of Bucharest. Mr. Piston is a Uli *0,1R@culties; at a third or, tent Of a programmatic piece. | d tised. “‘t ” Gluck’ 
draft. lett! hi ' The suggestion. t} jana practised, “‘touched up’”’ Gluck’s 
Bostonian in the early thirties, who Patt, letting this or tha : tender » the glamor, are almost fay; d timb Hi iti 
pursued the study of music in this city ge finally stand The visual to the imaginati sOnies an mobres, 1S ed ting hand 
t Cambria d in Paris; who js aes KS Te ke the Seed AP winch: | lous, shimmering Fi Subtle, but occasional instrumental 
a ambridge an in : ; i y is e Ss pont ; +’ more suggest Munich in the 
teacher in the Division of Music at Har- ral Reser within the chosen form: cesses tossing the sae 
; institutio their round-d @en-nineties than Paris (or Vienna) 
vard. Mr: Lazar is a Roumanian in the ttaneous impression upon hard; of the © seventeen-seventies. The more per- 
early thirties, schooled first at Bucharest ve 14%49 SO may have been the , Whatever the *, for these changes does the intrin- 
and second at Leipzig; since the German 7)n’s intentions; but he has | S able Write Huckian matte 
War ocasional visitor to the Parisian “ys ay! by 2 calculated, constricted sere 
world of tones. Save for the Parisian Lt? sae in over-considered and 1, yesterday, with 


tie, the composers might hardly be nit am 1j- “The Fire-Bird.” | 
Stail. Yet there are quali with “Petrushka” in theater or a a semi-para- 


was fede ot, Savina. Had hey ea Tea tte ial os ere” or ag 
SNE Germang or iallene cf te ns he Scone. Say 1@ Octuor and the hen Handel 
like youthful generation, the chances gZ0 gaatedly. At ray ieies tn 
that their pieces would have reflected, ic BE cian tsnete ‘or hee 
in more or less degree, that same 26 fore than one passing 


oo -a~ & 


oratorio of last month. 

the hearer listens, 
gladdened. I a “Tohigenia 

pervading influence. In these days, no $89,000, 0% ace wines melody and 

composer, at his beginnings or even at ‘40,000, 0¢iston’s a ee bear grt 3 Am with wistful melancholy. And 

semi-maturity, escapes Monsieur Igor. 148.000 ly he had .; eae he ont Ghcinte adel sins me # color, what exotic flavors—as such 
The theorists may write in extenso | 587,000 0° when and a | ie Suits Sige sirage api Z went in the Paris of Sophie Ar- 

treatises upon polytonality and atonality. | Wee the staves. saaiithian | |i with Me rec the first half the “Dance of 

The pedagogues may discourse their fill 307,000, 02° Lazar's phe ighchowrssir yf | a3 

about rhythm and color in contemporary 914,000,0taneous attac , sis h it 15 romantic c- century rat 

usage, The pedants may raise their shri) “3,000,0; of the two, t meee ’ he Mr Ie, . _composer of the nineteent} 

cry of “‘Back to Handel,” ‘‘Return to! ENT suspect that, iengeh Symphony ta playing Schumann’s 

Bach” or whatever ancient they happen of the Nd Poe. nmence lauded the ‘Ould « was as one who 

to pick. For the youngsters, filling their “sons, faueh ween m hits fa sind the an te as conductor, of 8 also spectacle. 

first music-paper, all these tendencies ston ato ddl ay We lis: rwanaed, ort to re. oS the front rank 

coalesce on the pages of Stravinsky from March tan ge Yaa e by the ac: | ‘“point-up”’ 

“The Fire-Bird” and “« Petrushka,"’ $45,308, 18W-Engiancers » use of the 


: rwlisiiende By the sam 
‘ O 7 rte 
through ‘‘Le Sacre” and “Noces,’’ to the Sng eS: OR pee, SRS d he try to mask 


ra of the first rank 
er than is the ec 














) ' i sin? a, |jiater piano-pieces and the opera-oratorio, 
PAIRED NEWCOMERS: “Csdipus Rex.” Stravinsky permeates 
vi ) waaae*M9 | the musical air, and they absorb him. By 
Ps er 7 | a | day and by night they peruse his scores. 
ee STR AVINSKTAN EGHO Writing for themselves, subconsciously 
: ; they imitate him. They seek him not 

far “The Rite of Spring’’;, but because 


eLUCK AND CCTM ; only because he is an acknowledged mas- 
| 'in his music, first and last, is that which 


ter—the most hidebound will now ZO as 
| | answers to the spirit stirring within 


it} them. Nobody knows, or needs to know, 
| | MR. KOUSSEVITZKY’S VARIEGA how posterity will rank Stravinsky among 
aL | AFTERNOON composers of the first half of the twenti- 
| RUS eth century. For us who live here and 


, : now, he is the most pervasive musical 
i Mr. Piston of Cambridge and Mr. yi wget oang andl —_ He or (as 
| s after “Petrushka.”’ e@ was 
Hi of Bucharest .Proffer Novel Pieces deader (as others affirm) after “Le Sacre.” 
ie ! All Pervading Monsieur Igor—He ) He was deadest of all (as many assert) 
self in “The Fire-Bird’—Eightee after the Piano-Concerto. Yet he remains 
Cent : ; ; a living stream lined on both banks with 
ntury Dances Prevail Over Ninetee drinking youth. It is time, almost, to 
Century Song suspect that there must be something in 
Sees So the man, 
Bi | "yas 
‘) ~? a 
i | | ees ae rewnaky tee aban! Stravinsky aside, Mr. Piston’s “Sym- 
| he filled the second half, ye phonic Piece’? seems too audibiy the out- 
| | ; day afternoon,: of the Symp} “ome of labor and reflection. As the ver- 
\ : | | Concert. . His own number was nacular of the Studios goes, it is “fussed 
1 i | familiar Suite from the early ballet, ‘ music. Imagination sees the com: 
| ! niv Fire-Bird.” Preceding it—after the Poser sitting day after day and hour upon 
ie termission—stood a Symphonic Piec, hour at his work-table, revising here, 
Mr. Walter Piston of Cumbridge, reshaping there, retouching yet again, 
| “Music for An Orchestra” py Mr. } bidding the piano to his aid, taking coun: 
| ; Lazar of Bucharest. Mr. Piston :sel of all his faculties; at a third or, 





teacher in the Division of Music at ] neous progress within the chosen form; 


vard. Mr; Lazar is a Roumanian in o¢ equally spontaneous impression upon 
éarly thirties, schooled first at Bucha hearers. To do so may have been the 


| and ‘second at Leipzig; since the Geri jas¢ of Mr. Piston’s intentions; but he has 


} War ocasional visitor to the Pari actuall ritt / tn | 
AOD : y written a calculated, constricted 

! is Rly oe fe Pig Mok music, abounding in over-considered and 
further vo scarp Yet ei ae of "i over-explicit detail. Yet there are quali- 

was redolent ‘of Stravinsky. Had ; ties in the “Symphonic Piece’’ at odds 

| been Englishmen, Frenchmen or §, With this outcome. In themselves the 

iards, even Germans or Italians, of Principal theme and the secondary mo- 

like youthful generation, the chances UVS move animatedly. At the sper 

; . that their pieces would have refiec &r’s will they can generate rhythm c 
| | in more or less degree, that gs; Verve, well-turned contrasts and transi 
pervading influence. In these days; tions. Through more than one passing 


Pa composer, at his beginnings or ever moment Mr. Piston’s measures pee 
semi-maturity, escapes Monsieur Ig¢ the ear. If only he had not paused for) 


The theorists may write in exte reflection before, when and after he put, 
treatises upon polytonality and atona each note upon the staves. | 
The pedagogues may discourse their Because of Mr. Lazar’s freer eporereen 
about rhythm and color in contempo1and more spontaneous attack he at 
usage. The pedants may raise their s]the better man of the two, though fr 
Lh : cry of “Back to Handel,” “‘Return permissible to suspect that, sab ege 
e | - Bach” or whatever ancient they hapis not. (Possibly the audience of Fri hh, 

, to pick. For the youngsters, filling t) would hint as much when it appiauded oe 

first music-paper, all these tenden Present Mr. Piston civilly, but ny a ‘te. 

| coalesce on the pages of Stravinsky f;4bsent Roumanian hardly a cna 7 on. 
, lhe  Fire-Bird” and “Petrushjteners were New-Englanders by seat. | 
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' pursued the study of music in this | troublesome page finally stand. The 
at Cambridge and in Paris; who Js_ inevitable penalty is the loss of sponta: | 
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the Suite out of “The Fi;* 
as it is played nowaday 14 
become virtuoso-piece fo. 
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neither in address to thes; | Marc! 
pulse to the imagination. * | 
the several movements va | 
and flexible. Stravinsky «‘ | 
them with the ease of 32 | 
invention and ever-ready % | oe 
is the unfolding; Clear t,, | day 
the musical substance; als, eyes 
cant the accents. Strays | °°" 
not closer woven the m Ste 
poetic content of a progr, 
The suggestion, the glam’ | oy 
visual to the imagination-, } Lir 
lous, shimmering Fire-Bir® | Swis: 
cesses tossing the golder%, oes 
their round-dance in the 4, | Greec: 
sorcerer’s capering train, “ | Gulide 
means, Stravinsky igs ; : 
music entirely accomplis | Swede 
pose. It was so, yester, | Denm 
Suite from “The Fire-Ri Byte 
with ‘Petrushka” jin thea { Braz: 
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oratorio of last month. Ag | 
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Mr. Koussevitzky, playin the 
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_As for Monsieur Igor ° ’ 


the passages In which the composer pi 
and turns banal, until a new id 
new emotion may wing him. 





notes—and the passion—to paper. 


The introduction went as from Schu- 
mann piercing through mist to his in- 


Spiration. Full-throated and eager ran 


the First Movement as though the bold 
figures for the trombones and other’ 
instruments were the propulsive force. 


The Romanza became ardent, forthright, 
rather than contemplative, song. In the 
Trio, the singular rhythm beat high; the 


melody, still keeping strangeness, sang 
out. The Finale was tumultuous, ro-. 
mantic effusion. No doubt, the Mendels- 
sohnians of those German forties and 
fifties believed it “rough stuff;’’ but for-’ 


tunate would have been their Felix to 
have known a tithe of these fervors. In 
Sum, while not a few expected Mr. Kous- 


sevitzky to sentimentalize this Symphony 


in D minor, he actually energized it 
until awkward measures turned supple 
in the glow; while waste places put forth 
momentary flowers of song. | 

Nevertheless the ear turned back to 
Schumann; whereas, listening to the 
Suite of Ballet Airs from Gluck’s operas, 
it took no thought of time, school, cir- 
cumstance... No doubt the ingenious 
Mottl, who was the _ conductor-revisor 
born and practised, ‘“‘touched up”’ Gluck’s 
harmonies and timbres. His editing hand 
was subtle, but occasional instrumental] 
‘urns more suggest Munich in the 
eighteen-nineties than Paris (Or Vienna) 
in the seventeen-seventies. The more, per- 
haps, for these changes does the intrin- 
we Gluckian matter and manner lay hold 
pon every receiving faculty, answering 
imagination included. How gracious the 
light stateliness—to make a semi-para- 
dox—of the March from ‘“‘Alceste’” beside 
the big-wigged pomps of the other end 


me 


was thrusting marches into opera and ora- 
torio! Gluck, no less than Mozart, could 
write the Minuet—this time in “Iphigenia 
in Aulis’—that  twines melody and 
rhythm with wistful melancholy. And 
What color, what exotic flavors—ag such 
things went in the Paris of Sophie Ar- 
hould and Diderot—in the “Dance of 
Slaves”’ from that same “Iphigenia!” 
Time may not wither the lovely pat- 


Gluckian rhythms and color When the) 
dance is also spectacle. No operu house 
deserves the front rank unless it keeps 
/@n opera or two of Gluck in its active 
| repertory. By the same token, an or- 
_chestra of the first rank is bound to play 

.oftener than is the custom, such ex- 


Rather, . 
Koussevitzky took this affectionate Sym- 
phony as it stands, content to instil into 
it—or distil from it—something of the 
ardor with which Schumann first put the 
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vm Lazar of Bucharest announces 


ro Harvard undergraduate or- the 
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Ln ‘ye : * oe mitre oF Bg “ab he 
,P, re iy poche ah awe Sea 
=f er sig an sooalng | 
cca | anything ingratiating, ‘dependi on 
fierce rhythms and violent co ors. 
| This work, while giving no effect of. 


n Novelties originality, Struck us as more suc- 


cessful than the composer’s “Tzi- 
ives ganes,”’ performed by Mr. Kousse- 

By L. A. SLOPER vitzky last season, | 
Ty, e novelties supplied the most en- 
ae »_ program of tn coreuttots joyable moments of the afternoon. 
bn ( me rt of the Hoston SyMphony| Nor did the Fourth Symphony of 
rehestra, presented yesterday after-| Schumann; although it received an 

_ ; if 1 Symphony Hall, Boston, with extraordinarily imaginative interpre- 

e Koussevitzky conducting. Both! tation and a performance of rare 


2 a , eloquence. 
mposers are in the early thirties, Tye opening number, the second 


eed compositions are in one! Gluck-Mott] Ballet Suite, was a joy. 
nt, and without a program, to listen to, particularly the Minuet 


ena Piston of Boston and Har- \from “Iphigenia in Aulis” and the 


Sat * , Grazioso from “Paris and Helen.” 
styles his a “Symphonic Piece. | Delicate, charming measures, poeti- 


cally read, and played with a beauty | 
nply, “Music for Orchestra.” of tone, a Subtlety of shading and a 


Fs Mr. Piston was conductor of the! fexibility that stirred to wonder. The 
Same qualities were evident again in| 

' “Fire-Bird’”’ Suite of Stravinsky, 
Stra, the Pierian Sodality, and which closed the program. | 


now teaches music in the university.’ 
| Three Pieces for flute, clarinet, 
bassoon, heard last season at a 
art of the Boston Flute Players 


a ub, appeared to be a musical jest. 


ieashonic Piece is naturally 


: - e pretentious. It proves that he 


48 profited much by his excellent 
ruction and by observation of 
e st les of the day. But in follow- 
i fashion of polytonality and 
ated rhythmic patterns he 

t forsaken form or melody. Or 
Fre Say that while respecting 
Le 7 ° der grammar he has employed 


4 me dern idiom? There are traces 


| work of prehistoric Russian 
ancest vy peat these have been largely 


a = by residence beside the 


i, Th Gyo 


hare 


Sih sie’ music is more elemen- 
a 1 da of submitting his im- 
s to the refining influence of a 
Ly if x 1isticated society, or allow- 


fe 2 ‘Bia fa intellect to direct him back 


sicism, he pursues an un- 
nis i course. A follower 
Biyrotslg nevi 2 dad he 


Twenty-first Programme. 
| 
| 
B® FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 30, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 31, at 8.15 o'clock 


I. Allegro moderato, ma risoluto, 
II. Moderato maestoso. 
III. Allegro brioso. 


Symphony in B-flat, Op. 34 


(First performance) 


I. Allegro ma non tro 
Ppo. 
II. Andante. 


ITT. Allegro assai. 


Concerto in A minor No. 1, for Violin 


cc : 
- Tzigane,” for Violin and Orchestra 
(First time at these concerts) 


Prelude and ““Liebestod”’ from 
“Tristan und Isolde”? 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von N uirnberg’”’ 
SOLOIST 
PAUL KOCHANSK]T 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 
ennai i 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 
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to be played at these concerts ma 
y be seen in the Allen A. B 
of the Boston Public Library onc ne Maes rown Music Collection 
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cerpts as are transférable to the con- 


cert-room—most of all an orchestra of | 
such transparency nd finesse as that not pursued the Russian along his 
in presence yest«rday. It is true that 


Gluck wrought for the theater; but the' cent years. On 


theater, under a master’s hand, has been 
known to diffuse the pure essence of mu- 


‘sic. 


H. Tf. P, 


Of Bucharest and 
Boston Novelties 





By L. A. SLOPER 


WO “first performances” graced 
the program of the twentieth! 
concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, presented yesterday a fter-. 


noon in Symphony Hall, Boston, with 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting. Both 
composers are in the early thirties, 
and both compositions are in one 
movement, and without a program. 
Walter Piston of Boston and Har- 


vard styles his a “Symphonic Piece,” 
Filip Lazar of Bucharest announces 
‘Simply, “Music for Orchestra.” 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 


i 


) 


Mr. Piston was conductor of the 
historic Harvard undergraduate or-| 


|Chestra, the Pierian Sodality, and! 


now teaches music in the university, 
His Three Pieces for flute, clarinet. 
and bassoon, heard last season at a 
concert of the Boston Flute Players 
Club, appeared to be a musical jest. 
His Symphonic Piece is naturally 


more pretentious. It proves that he 


has profited much by his excellent 
instruction and by observation of 
the styles of the day. But in follow- 
ing the fashion of polytonality and 
complicated rhythmic patterns he 
has not forsaken form or melody. Or 
Shall we say that while respecting 
the older grammar he has employed 
a modern idiom? There are traces 
in this work of prehistoric Russian 
ancestry, but these have been largely 
Submerged by residence beside the 
Seine, 

Mr, Lazar’s music is more elemen- 
tal. Instead of submitting his im- 
pulses to the refining influence of a 
highly sophisticated society, or allow- 
ing his intellect to direct him back 
to classicism, he pursues an unpn- 
compromising course. A follower 
rather than a leader, nevertheless he 
appears to be aware of his direction. 


cm 


—_ rece 


He reveals clearly enough his in- 
debtedness to Stravinsky, but he has 


somewhat erratic wanderings of re- 
the contrary, he 


would seem by the evidence of this 


composition to be following the more 


consistent route of Bart6k, spurning 


anything ingratiating, ‘depending on 
fierce rhythms and violent colors. 
This work, while giving no effect of 
originality, struck us as more suc- 
cessful than the composer’s ‘Tzi- 
ganes,”’ performed by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky last season. 

But it cannot be said that either of 
the novelties supplied the most en- 
joyable moments of the afternoon. 
Nor did the Fourth Symphony of 
Schumann; although it received an 
extraordinarily imaginative interpre- 
tation and a performance of rare 
eloquence. 

The opening number, the second 
xluck-Mottl Ballet Suite, was a jo 
to listen to, particularly the Minuet 
from “Iphigenia in Aulis” and th: 
Grazioso from ‘Paris and Helen.’ 
Delicate, charming measures, poet! 
cally read, and played with a beaut, 
of tone, a subtlety of shading and 
flexibility that stirred to wonder. The 
Same qualities were evident again in 
the “Fire-Bird”’ Suite of Stravinsky, 
which closed the program. 
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Twenty-first Programme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 30, at 2.30 o'clock 


Hill =, 
I. 
IT. 
ITT. 
Bach 
9 
II. 
ITT, 
Ravel 


Wagner 


Wagner 





rks to be played at these concerts 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 31, at 8.15 o'clock 


Symphony in B-flat, Op. 34 
Allegro moderato, ma risoluto. 
Moderato maestoso. 


Allegro brioso. 


(First performance) 


Concerto in A minor No. 1, for Violin 
Allegro ma non troppo. 
Andante. 


Allegro assai. 


(inns © ge 
Tzigane,” for Violin and Orchestra 
(First time at these concerts) 


, - Prelude and ‘“Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde” 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von N urnberg”’ 


SOLOIST 
PAUL KOCHANSKI 


a 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 
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| ATNy VAY ©. Wi this symphony Mr, Hilfapparently” 
| Se a ie ee ’ | _ turned his back on men from whom he 
a en ey eT Tee eee a | had sought counsel. The symphony is 
: | , an individual, masculine work. The 


purely lyrical passages are not among 


the conspicuous features: even the slow 

| movement is not in decided contrast. 

dynamically with the opening allegro— 

MH ovals \ Lefe, 3%, ig 2& and the Finale. From the defiant and | 
| stirring first measures to the final chord 


i iQ- of the rondo the thematic material 
Paul Kochanski Solo Vio and its development are of a vigorous, 


nist ; x at times impetuous nature. It is music 
linist for Friday Af of high spirits; the gage py of cine #4 
, The quiet ending of the first movement 
ter noon 's Pr ogram is a relief to the prevailing tension. 
The sombre opening of the slow move- 
By PHILIP HALE ment affords contrast but this mood is 
The 21st concert ' . not of long duration. _ 
phony Orchestra, go Koumevieas 4,2 ne joyous, rhythmically reckless 
conductor, took place yesterday after. Finale contains measures that might 
noon in Symphény hall. Paul Ko- Come to a composer dreaming of ideal- 
chanski was the solo violinist. The pro- !2¢d “jazz.” There is no reason why 2 
gram was as follows: Hill, Symphony # S€nSitive musician of fine taste should 
flat, op. 34. Bach, Concerto for violin, ®t Write in this spirit. 
A minor, No. 1, Ravel, “Tzigane,” for 1S Mr. Hill conscious of the fact that 
violin and orchestra (first time at these With this symphony he has entered on | 
concerts). Wagner, Prelude and “Love. 2 field hitherto untrodden by him? He_ 
Death,” from Tristan and Isolde”: as shown in ne ya Pa works that a 
Prelude to “« ; ” can be melodically iyrical and poetically 
remberg.” The Mastersingers of Nu ‘sensuous. In the symphony, one sees that 
Mr. Hill’s s ; ‘he can maintain strength in rhetorica 
year, was rtaen Pe the Aron ie. expression; without hesitation, without 
It is in three movements and not too Shame. In his future works, out of 
long. He says in his modest note to the Strength may come sweetness. 
editor of the Symphony’s program-book . The symphony was warmly received 
that the work “has no descriptive ba- by the audience; Mr. Kochanski who 
sis, hints at no dramatic conflict or Played with the orchestra six years ago 
spiritual crisis, It attempts merely to W@S greeted as a friend. 
| develop musical ideas.” And so when an _,1n another and possibly better world 
| Italian composer, to whom a libretto ViOlinists playing music by Bach will be 
had been given, asked Verdi how ang Confined to the interpretation of his 
in what form he should treat a certain Slow movements; the allegros, with the 
Situation, Verdi smiled benignantly ang Cndless repetition of patterns, music that 
|said: “If I were you, I should write W4S written by the yard and could be 
cut in half or prolonged indefinitely, | 


—— music.” il b 
omposing his first symphony -| Will be reserved for the punishment of. 
P y, Mi in the region below. Mr. Kochan- | 


Hill has written music. He a arently | those 
ignored the old theory that sr ioe | Ski, a violinist of parts, played the An- 


theme of a first movement should be| dante with fine tone, purity of style, 
sturdy and ma*vuline; the other chief, Without exaggerated feeling, while he 
theme feminine and lyrical. He {s for |Nddled the allegros with the requisite 
the most part musically robust through. _| gility. 
Out the work. More than once the, Ravel's “Tzigane” gave him the op- 
hearer might justly exclaim: “This is portunity to display his technical pro- 
Ercles’ vein.” This js interesting be-| ficiency. The curious piece was played | 
cause the symphony is in a manner new Pere by the brilliant Yelly d’Aranyi in 
to Mr. Hill. ‘December last. The accompaniment 
‘His previous compositions have been| Was then for a piano. It should be oat 
distinguished by a certain and pleasing) Membered that the first performance 
delicacy and refinement in thought: b of the rhapsody at Ravel’s concert in 
carefully considered, discreet but not| London four years ago was by her and 
the less effective harmonic schemes and | ® pianist, Henri Gil-Marchez. We do 
instrumentation. Tf he had been in. ™0°t think that the work gains by Ravel’s 
puenced—and what composer trom | eeweers ig py oe The fire 
| ~ae down has not been ir ) and dash of Miss d’Aranyi’s interpre- 
EDWARD BURLINGAME I ei: : Predecessor oy contemporaries it wey tation needed only the support—the 
‘ : urate man by composers of the modern French background—of a piano, after the long, 
school; modern before the arrival on the 2mcredible cadenza was at an ‘end. 


scene of the ultra-modern iy , -Zigane” with the orchestra seemed 
Whooping arroganee 5 with thelr jjess important yesterday than it did be- 


fore. 
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is “music all. the time.” 


As for the misic itself, whet satelite | DEDICATED TO KOUSSEVITSKY 


thought of it? Mr. Herbert | 
hes bald that it is the one thing of 
Ravel’s that is “sure of lasting’; a pre- 
posterous statement. Nor can one agree 


singular’’—yes; 
likely, 


Ravel wrote it as a parody of the Hun- dedicated to Mr. 
If it is:whom, to judge by vesterday’s per- 


@ joke, not many violinists can play it! formance, it has, made no small appeal. 


garian school of violin music? 


on an audience. 


’ 


Only a year ago the Symphony Con- | 
erts offered a new piece by Mr. Hill, 


with G. Jean-Aubry that this rhapsody ! the moving, finely wrought tone-poem 
| “Strange and’ ‘‘Lilacs.”” In the ensuing summer and 


but is it not more than early autumn he found leisure to write 
as others have suggested, that the Symphony of yesterday afternoon, 


Koussevitzky, to 


A champion of all the modernists, 


| Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading of the|Mr. Hill in the bulk of his own music 
music by Wagner and the eloquent per- | eschews their most palpable, their most 
formance by the orchestra aroused en- over-worked devices. He is no slavish 


thusiasm. , One 7 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 


The program of next week will be as fol- 





lows: Rimsky-Korsakov, “The Russian | French 
Faster.” Wagner, Prelude to “Parsifal.” Rather Mr. 


_ “California,” tone poem sug- | Voice; 
suited b! 4 . Sen before, music recognizably his own, 


performance. | bearing plainly the imprint of his per-— 
‘sonality, his natural habit of musical 


| thought. 


gested by scenes at the Fiesta in Santa 
Barbara (1927)—first 
Beethoven, Symphony, C minor, No. 5. 


HILL'S NEW 
SYMPHONY 








follower or copier of Stravinsky or of 
any other, if in a general way this 
Symphony does betray its composer's 


sympathies and _ affiliations. | 
Hill speaks with his own} 
he writes here, as he has writ-! 


So well imagined are the themes of 


the first movement of this symphony 
that one could wish that they had 
been more extensively developed, and 
,in this movement, as in the Finale, 
there is compelling strength and vigor. 
The Moderato maestoso that comes be- 
tween breathes a fervent lyricism de- 
veloped with 
Throughout the orchestration is mas- 
terly, the formal handling secure. The 
symphony has no dead spots. 


symphonic breadth. 


Not until his music had been long 


PERFORMED ‘applauded did Mr. Hill consent to show 


| himself upon the stage. 
;pression of approval became warmer, 


——Winreh 24.1998 


Post 


Compelling Work by 
Harvard Man Gives 


: Pleasure 
| BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


many 


A Symphony Concert of 
fand varied pleasures was that of 
(yesterday atiternoon. First, there 
was an altogether new and worth- 


while Symphony, by Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill; then the admirable 
violin playing of Paul Kochanski, 


exhibited in Bach’s A minor Con- 
poe and Ravel's “Tziganes,” and, 
finally, to rejoice an audience plainly 
hungering for such music, the “Tris- 
tan” Prelude and “Love-Death” and 
| the “Meistersinger” Prelude of Wag- 
yg 





Then the ex- 


while the composer gracefully indi- 


‘eated his appreciation of the orches 
tra’s share in the success of his work. | 


Mr. Kochanski’s Skill 


A violinist of fine perceptions, of im- 


peccable skill, Mr. Kochanski well de- | 


served the plaudits that he, too, re- 


ceived. His performance of Bach’s An- | 


dante was notable for its serenity, its 
purity of tone, while the enormous 
difficulties of Ravel's “Tziganes,” in 


effect if not in intention an ingenious | 
parody on the Hungarian pyrotechnics 
of Hubay and others, Mr. Kochanski | 
apparent ease, with 
true brilliance, with the rightful air of | 


tossed off with 


rhapsodic abandon. 

In Mr. Koussevitzkys version of the 
“Tristan’’ excerpts there is no dearth 
of passion, no lack of excitement, no 
want of tonal beauty. Indeed it was 
possible to find yesterday’s perfor 
mance of them almost too febrile, too 


over-wrought, tending to exhaust it- | 


self before the actual climaxes were 
reached, missing a little of the slow, 
inexorable crescendo of intensity. 


flamed the audience there couid 
no doubting. Superbly 


ring and resplendent close. 
' 





But | 


that .music and performance alike | 
I6 | 


played, the’ 
“Meistersinger’’ Prelude brought a St/r-| 





a 
| ,Other current fashion »b 
| by using the 
? AUL KOGHANSK| AT far 4S an orchestral indtriiiient, 


here is no effort to employ the cycli- 


SYMPHONY CONCERT «= 

The first movement d | 

the most interestin “Of the thaws te 
, | | & of the th 

mo e AN h BB 194% | its musical ideas. ‘The chief yea 
| recalled to one listener the finale of 
nih: : The sec- 
oderato maestoso, 
does not attempt to be songful in 
a. The finale, a rondo, has a 
ud apne oe brilliant conclusion. 

| ause at the end was loud 
, Peres | oud and 
Prof E p Hill 5 Symphony in R Flot ean duce composer, invisible at first, 
me ally led forth by Mr Koussevitz- 
y to acknowledge the tribute the audi- 
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A NEW SYMPHONY, 
MISTAKEN WAGNER, 


TWO-VOICED VIOLIN) 


CONDUCTOR FOR PRAISE AND FOR 


REPROACH 


‘Witk Bach and Ravel Mr. Kochanski and 
Mr. Koussevitzky Excel—Preludes to 
“Tristan” and “Die Meistersinger” 
Clouded and Wrenched—The Mature 
Mr. Hill in Music of Vigor, Warmth 
and Richness 


URN and turn about went praise 


and blame for Mr. Koussevitzky | 


through yesterday’s Symphony 


Concert. How admirable a con-' 


ductor he seemed in Bach’s Concerto in 
A minor, in Ravel’s ‘‘Tzigane’’—the two 
pieces played by Mr. Kochanski as as- 
Sisting violinist! Yet when he passed 
to the Preludes of Wagner-—the first to 
“Tristan,’’ the second to ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer’’—how easy it was to disagree, 
reproachfully! . . . Often Mr. Kous- 
sevitky exhibits a precious independence 
of mind, discerning in itself, stimulating 
upon those that receive its fruits. Be- 
Cause he has sixty-odd strings at his 
disposal, need all, or a considerable part, 
\of them accompany Mr. Kochanski in a 


| Concerto from Bach? Far from it, since | 


| the piece is obviously chamber-music to 


| be played by a small orchestra gathered 
Close around the violinist. The conduc- 


tor numbered and arrayed the instru- 
ments accordingly. It was a re-enforced 
accompaniment—for Symphony Hall 
there is no other way—but the perform- 
ance did not depart too far from the com- 
poser’s original intent. It is doubtful 
Whether “Tzigane’’ should be played at 
all in a large auditorium, unless it be 
as compact and resonant as the aca- 
demic theater at Harvard where Mr. 
Kochanski ventured the piece a few 
seasons back. Primarily, Ravel wrote it 
as chamber music for violin and piano. 
How vividly it sounds through that me- 
dium Mmes. d’Aranyi and liobday gave 
proof in Jordan Hall last Decem- 
ber. The orchestral version was seem- 
ingly second thought; while transferred 
to a spacious concert-room the swift 
Play of rhythms and shadings loses 
something of edge and bite. Again Mr. 
Koussevitzky wrestled with an obvious 
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more beautiful—than reality. Since OBS 
ton is habitually operaless through fifty 
weeks of the year and good Mr. Insull 
does not find Wagner a saleable com- 
modity in Chicago, into the concert-room 
the Preludes go. There, if it be Sym- 
phony Hall, Mr. Koussevitzky works his 
will upon them. Pre-eminently and in- 
sistently it is a dramatizating will. 
Functioning through four seasons in 
Roston, it has revitalized and recharac- 
or much music signally. Wagner, | 

och olla happened to be symphonic feces to et 
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that have come after. In his music- roperly received 
making he was uncommonly clear- t applause, thrice 


minded. He was also singularly for-|, deservedly the 
tunate in the translation of his purpose editor of the pro- 
into notes upon staves, with a few direc- jnded. One after 
tions scrawled above or below them. je ‘‘works” of Mr. 
Within these prescriptions, he bids the’ played these ten 
conductors to every intensity that Sway ny Concerts—the 
over men may generate. | To the utmost goniana.” delight- 
let them evoke the quality of tone that icy, apt and flow- 
the music craves. Let them also pro- ly Gallicized; 
'portion and blend it. Seldom, however, «;pe Fall of the 
| does he ask them to dramatize for him. pjch will and re- 
| He has done himself that essential. job. . 
| Yet Mr. Koussevitzky will dramatize 
'in his own right. With the Prelude to, 
|‘Die Meistersinger,’ for example, he 
i/must wring something expressive out Of ycjeal skill and 
| every period, every section, every transi: | 
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means, He can use his orehestra in 
choirs, nineteenth-century fashion; in in- 
dividualized voices, _twentieth-century 
style. He follows no harmonic: system 
but his own. It joins individuality and 
the assimilation that no composer in 
these days may escape, Mr. Hlill is no 
Stranger to the processes of contempor- 
ary music-making. In print and by 
word ‘of mouth he has expidined and 
defended them with acumen, Writing 
for himself, he utilizes them: at need 
Sparingly, unobtrusively, as desirable 
waiter oad Pag particular end. AN, 
mirable and -personal’ as “is ° 
workmanship, the casual] heasacceniia wa 
are all such at a first performance—will 
be more impressed by the vigor and buoy- 
ancy that pervades the ,Symphony, the 
richness of the sonorities, the propulsive 
zest. .Everywhere Mr. Hill’s measures 
move—in animating and forceful rhythms 
01 in warmths of instrumenta] song. The 
Surface is tirm-textured and striding: 
the underbody has resilient depths, No- 
where is the music cloudy; never does it 
6YOpe in travail or calculation. Mr Hill 
as assimilated a Gallic clarity; achieved 
his own incisiveness of stroke; found 
the fortunate mean that neither skeleton- 
izes nor overloads the page. Throughout 
he keeps the poise of the musician who 
Ss also man of mind. His lyric warmths 
in the slow movement do not condescend 
to sentiment, With a larger emotion the 
mount, richer-vesturea. The verve of his 
rondo-finale never betrays him into chat- 
ter. and clatter. Neither his fullness of 
choiceness 
abates. The first movement ‘linen oe 
the bold outlines, the large musical 
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COMES A SYMPHONY 


Hi BY PROFESSOR HILL 


OVER THE GHARLES 
| 


ah | AGAIN MR. KOUSSEVITZKY HEARS A 
He NATIVE VOICE 
| Siew. Mia. 30. 1928 

| Note from the Composer, Hints from the 
ia Analyst—Music Written for Its Own 
Sake Without Prepossessions — Miss 
Present as Pianist—A New Piece from 
Mr. Converse—Mr. Horowitz’s Program— 
Ravel’s Impending Sonata 
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—discussing Mr. Piston’s “Syvym- 

phonic Piece’’—carried the re- 
| mark: “Since he returned to this 
fly engaged in 


= ——— 
eet le ene i , 


country he has been chie %,; 
teaching the young idea at Harvard L ‘64 : 
versity how to avoid consecutive ‘fitt 1s. 
Later someone will have to teach it how | 
to write them.’ Curiously enough, pave 
| composer to »e introduced this wer = 
is none other than that officer ° | 
| instruction at Harvard to whose ot I | 
would naturally fall to teach budding | 

young composers skilful ways ot bg ag | 

} those very fifths: Professor Edward os | 
al lingame Hill, head of the Division of | 
| | Music. Thus the newest ot Ee bey 
| ‘q the department and its responsible 1€a‘ : 
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are brought side by side at the Sym-) 


phony Concerts. Be a 

Mr. Hil) modestly assures the Tran- 

| cript that there is not a thing to be 

printed about his Symphony. His orig: 

inal intention, he says, was to write av 

set of short symphonic pieces In con: 

trasted moods, but while at work these 

pieces naturally fell into the forms which 

go to make up a symphony. Hence the 

Symphony in B-flat to be played by Mr. 

Koussevitzky tomorrow and Saturday. 

In a note Mr. Hill has concisely sketched 

the origin and the structure ol his Sym- 

phony—‘‘not for the purposes of quo- 

tation” but .as a guide and time-saver 

| | for the further researches of the writer. 

: The statement, however, SO admirably 

| | : sets forth the gist of the matter, that 

it would seem a pity to substitute any- 
thing else: 

I composed this rather brief three- 
movement symphony between June 
| 25 and September 20 of last summer, 

including a pencil version of the 
score. I spent my leisure, after col- 
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New American 


Sym ph ony Has 


| First H earing 


UN owl ov Mel. 31. i hc 
By L. A. SLOPER 


begins with an Allegro in» sonata 
form, goes on to a slow movement 
in three-part form and concludes 
with a Rondo. In all three move- 
ments he has written individual 
themes, and as a thirty-third de- 
gree initiate into the mysteries. of 
development and orchestretion, he is 
able to express himself unequivo- 


ERTAINLY no one can complain cally in the purely musical medium. 


that Mr. Koussevitzky is inhos- 


He succeeds in employing a classi- 
cal form without being dull, while 


pitable to the work of American | his idiom leaves no doubt as to the 


composers. On his nineteenth pro- 
eram of the season Daniel Gregory 
Mason was” represented; on the 


period of his composition. Most -re- 
markable of all the characteristics of 
this music is its melodiousness. 


twentieth, Walter Piston. The | This no doubt will cause young radi- 


twenty-first program, given yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
Boston. opened with a Symphony in 
B flat by Edward Burlingame Hill, 
and for the twenty-second, on April 
6 and 7, a new tone poem by Freder- 
lick Converse is announced. And 
ithese are by no means the only 
American names to appear on the 


‘programs of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 
wee Hill's Symphony had its first 
I M@rinmance yesterday. The author, 
fis professor of music at Har- 
| Mi University, has to his credit a 
l Niber of compositions. ‘Lilacs,’ 
fte1 fh Amy Lowell’s poem, was pre- 




















jazz Scherzo for two pianos and 
Mestra attracted interest four 
ime ago, when it was performed in 
m with Guy Maier and Lee 
tiso 1 as the soloists. 

Se Hill has been much in Paris, 
| s strongly in sympathy with the 
bh school. This sympathy is re- 
) haturally, in his works. In 
mphony in B flat, composed 
ar and dedicated to Mr. Kous- 
y, he has abjured a program. 
clares that the work “has no 
ptive basis, hints at no dra- 
conflict or spiritual crisis. It 
its merely to develop musical 
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nately the composer is in a 
to make such a revolution- 
empt. He has no need to de- 
pon literary associations. He 


) a 


fed by Mr. Koussevitzky last year. . 
ihe ‘to a performer, and if this were all 


‘cal eyebrows to rise, but it also will 
bring smiles of appreciation from 
most listeners. The composer ap- 
peared on the stage to receive the 
warm plaudits of audience and or- 
chestra. 

Paul Kochanski contributed some 
fine violin playing in the Bach A 
minor Concerto No, 1 and in Ravel’s 
“Tzigane.” The barrenness of the 
first and the final movements of the 
Bach was compensated for by the 
lovely melody of the Andante, sung 
With exceptional warmth of tone and 
taste in phrasing by the violinist. 


In the “Tzigane” Mr. Kochanski had 


opportunity, of which he took ful] 
advantage, to display his technical 
accomplishments. This work possi- 
bly presents unsurpassed difficulties | 


it demanded there probably could be 
no complaint about Mr. Kochanski’s 
performance. But there smoulders 
in this work, written by a French- 
man, a fire which it perhaps requires 
a Hungarian to blow into flame.| 
One would have thought a Pole might 
do it—but evidently not. 

The orchestra, which so far had 
formed a background for a composer 
and a virtuoso, had its chance in two 
excerpts from the works of Wagner, 
the Prelude and “Liebestod”’ from 
“Tristan” and the Prelude to “Meis- 
tersinger.’’ The “Tristan” music was 
performed in an intenscly dramatic 
Inanner; which, of course, would 
seem to be singularly appropmana’ 
Yet the excitement did not alter our | 
personal opinion that in this score. 
Mr. Koussevitzky finds a shade too 
much melodrama, at the expense of. 
musical beauties. Nevertheless the, 
audience applauded until the men’ 
were called to their feet. 
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versity how to The orchestra is not “swollen.” e : 
Later someone wW 1 managed to abjure the celesta, against the im' 
to write them.” found no place for the harp, and re- : 
composer to »e_ lied considerably on the piano. quence of remai 
is none other One cannot, as an aside, resist the 


instruction at H temptation of a word on Mr. Hill’s “re- 
would naturally action from the younger composer's 
youns o nity phy scorn of descriptive music.” Jt occurs 
those res fifths: within comparatively few Gays of Mr. 
lingame ee re Henry F. Gilbert’s protest against the 
ea veuee ie ‘ methods of the youngsters in the pro- 
ye een aide gram-book of the Philadelphia Orches- 
phony Concerts. tra. Not by negation and subtraction 
Mr. Hil) mode does an art grow. By addition or trans- 
cript that there formation—evolution, if you will—miusic 
printed about his has made, thus _ far, its every for- 
inal intention, ~ he ward step. _ One may have serious 
set of short syn doubts, at times, whether the skeleton- 
trasted moods, bi /4/ng process of the last five years Is an 
pieces naturally f evolutionary process at all. In any case, 
go to make up a its originator, the great Igor, in com- 
Symphony in B-fl pany. with the older composers of today, 
Koussevitzky tor has in “CEdipus” in practice, if not in 
In a note Mr. Hil theory, himself renounced it. 
the origin and th Mr. Hill in his symphony appears to 
phony—‘‘not for have steered a Wise course between the 
tation” but .as aconflicting tendencies of the hour. He is 
for the further ri neither programmatic nor anti-program- 
The statement, ] matic; he avoids theorizing about either 
sets forth the gimatter or manner; he writes as he feels, 
it would seem a With no westhetical axe to grind. ‘Thus 
thing else: his symphony is far removed from the 
‘cerebral’ quality which has infested so 
much modernist music. Mr. Hills 
or symphony is melodious with a frank- 
Zana Beptemt ness and an abundance which may prove 
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cal form without being dull, while 
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B flat by Edward Burlingame Hill, | peared on the stage to receive the 
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6 and 7, a new tone poem by Freder- | Chestra. 
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— Mr. Paut KocHaNskt was born at Warsaw in 1887 H 
ai ' : , , e studied 
ti) Me : the violin with Emil Mlynarski at Odessa; later with César Thomson 
; | | at the Brussels Conservatory, where he took the first prize “with 
MAN’S WORK | the greatest distinction.” His first appearance in public as a 
| Mm Virtuoso was with the Musical Society of Warsaw in 1898. At the 
ON R ADI m age “i iri ncm he was appointed a professor at the W arsaw Con- 
servatory of Music. From 1915 to 1918 he taught :; . 
Pest ———*argh +, 1928 tory of Music in Leningrad. When the vevlattioansy aac 
“Symphony in C Minor’ came into power, he was ordered to play in many public recitals 
Sh oi ha Symphony ime 2nd concerts. He received his payment in food-cards of the revolu- 
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- IN ~ shatee 
| audience on Saturday evening, Mr. 


* Hill’s new Symphony was _ again 
theartily received. In Cambridge, toward 
the end of the month, it will be played 
onee more; while conjecture goes that 
New York may also hear it. In repeti- 
tion it affirmed at every turn the impres- 
‘sion made at first hearing... Impetu- 
‘ously launched, the principal’ subject of 
the first movement unfolded full-bodied, 
free-motioned, modernly songful. Again 
there was reason to adniire the flexibility 
of Mr. Hill’s composing hand; the warmth 
‘of color he drew from his orchestra, es- 
pecially from the wood-winds; his graphic 
concentration of matter and mood. The 
‘slow division continued these energies, 
‘tempered them;more gravely; renewed the 
impression of a music warmly conceived, 
resourcefully and individually written. 
And in these days American—or any 
‘other. symphonies—that do not seem la- 
ors of obligation are rare indeed. 


b oom Having made an attempt to leave Russia, he was arrested at 
hm Le to serve as instructor in the Sonservatory of that 
‘ty. Late in December, 1919. he x “i mi 

7, he succeeded in reaching Wars 

| (Before the revolution he had play pa, Sree 5 ih povigs 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s ce Germany, Russia. P ne played in France, England, Spain, | 

| Ne sseren “ny, Sussia, Poland, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt.) In O | 

‘Phony in C Minor” is the chief attrac Hi 1920, he reappeared in London where |] ® play tre 2 
tion on this evening’s programme by Svmphony Orchestr: , re he played with the London > 
| ‘hich Ae sy, y Vrenestra and gave several recitals. His first | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which, in the United St: t 7 2 S. is first appearance. 
Sidi Was Wkoidcant. over WEE WRZA | ne. “ States was at New York on February 14 1921 at. 

“The finale gained most at second hear- For arepnony, Sel) hcg anal Hatem zs thc ees when, with the assistance of the Symphony a. 
an ste vivacity and Vitality, as they} 6rs alike, it will be the first pertorm renestra, he played Brahms’s concert : y 
- . « we O. . Tr : . : 
On January 13, 1922, in. 


heamed on Friday, now swelled into vigor! @nce of the work by this eminent Bos- Boston, at 


and exuberance: while a composer who ton composer and teacher. Mr. Hiill, | 
could keep his head and hand directed 
this lively play. The rhythmic verve and 
ineisiveness, the jets of lyric warmth, 
were quick-changing and happily con- 
trasted stimulus. In these symphonic: 
finales the rising generation of American 
com posers excels; for to that generation, 
in spite of merely numbered years, Mr. 
Hill belongs in musical sympathy and 
practice. A year ago, the last division of 
|} Mr. Sessions’s Symphony teemed with 
such high spirits. In another idiom Mr, 
Hill’s finale again sports them. In either 
composer they are American token un- 
mistakable—of our: eager energy, our 
tumbling gayety, our little darts of) 
sentiment. Not only do American com:'| 
posers now write music that can hold up 
its head in any contemporary company. 
They also set on their staves clear marks, 
lof the “country of origin.’’ zuropean | 
hearers are quick to note and feel them. , 
Possibly we natives are loth to believe, 
out of long habit, that an American music 
‘is actually coming true. H: T. P. 
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a professor of music at Harvard, who | 


has had many triumphs at Symphony 


Hall, will himself describe his newest | 


work as to structure.and form for the 
radio audience. 

Another novelty on_ tonight’s 
gramme is Tziganes (Gypsies) by the 


distinguished French composer, Ravel, | 
conducting 
well received by the Boston! 
this § 


whose compositions and 


were so 


year. 

The soloist for the evening 
Kochansky, a Polish violinist, who will 
play Bach’s concerto in A minor. Be 
sides hearing this brilliant soloist in 
one of Bach’s masterpieces, the 
audience will be interested in listening 
to his celebrated violin, a Stradivarius, 
which was made for the King of Spain 
in 1687. The remainder of the pro 


gramme consists of two selections from | 
Richard Wagner, the prelude and love-| 
death from “Tristan and Isolde” and 
“The Mastersingers. | 


the prelude to 
Serge Koussevitzky’s interpretation of 
Wagner’s works has been one of the 
sensations of the symphony concerts 
during his leadership. 


pro- | 


is Paul 
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the first movement unfolded full-bodied, Symphony in C Minor « IWto power, i?@ Was ordered to play Ih Many public recitals | 
free-motioned, modernly songful. Again : and concerts. He recelved his payment 7 e Sy a 
ie thee naneon to.adniire the flexibility Heard in Symphony ¥ na IS payment in food-cards of the reyolu- 
of Mr. Hill's composing hand; the warmth | 3 : F tion. diving made an attempt to leave Russia. he was 
of color he drew from his orchestra, €S-— EDWARD “hs name | Kiev and ordered to serve ag Instructor 
pecially from the wood-winds: his graphic | Professor of Music at Harward, | ity ca ‘estes , | ' ICtoO! 
concentration of matter and mood. The | | _— Be Becempber, 1919, he succeeded in reaching Warsaw 
‘alow division continued these energies, | TT Race f ( before the revolution he had plaved in France England Spai , 
| tempered them more gravely; renewed tne: Edward Burlingame Hills “sSym-] Germany, Russia, Poland (7reece Turk Vv. § , i ar a Ait, 
impression of a music warmly conceived, | phony in @ Minor” is the chief attrac: | 1920, he reappeared j | é cey, and Egy pt.) In October, 
resourcefully and individually written, oie ad shai aaeatele’t a Gi 5 “ = - : appeared Mn London, where he played with the London 
And in these days American—or any , ee : seal ee ay A - : SviMphony Orchestra and Lave sever] recitals His fret ; 
Pe ak eet: AE be | ‘sem la- the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which : ce : “ ALS. IS T1LIst dppearance 
other symphonies—that do not see} | : orig aan In the United States was at New York Kebr 
bors of obligation are rare indeed. will be broadcast over " Ba-W BAA, Carnecic Hall : ' s . ; . On CUI Uary 14. 1921, at 
The finale rained most at second hear- Kor Symphony Hall and radio lis en: -;+* ‘ Vile i, W ith the assistance of the Svmphony Soci »t 4 
ine. Its vivacity and vitality, as they| ers alike, it will be the first perform Orchestra, he played Brahims’s concer es times aie 
vd wéave ines vicor: ance of the work by this eminent ! ik ‘ concerto. On January 13. 19929 
seemed on Friday, now swelled into vigor’ : Boston, at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orc st : ‘¢. 2 
’ oie te , 7. J re les ‘a, Mr. 
he played Bruch’s I antasia on Scottis|] 


. : ++ Mic warwv € , J, TES Sinaia ennai malls dleinnlicdteiiteewe : l Airs. 
this lively play. The rhythmic verve and | Hall, will himself describe his newest Eto 
el ails wa sd) 


incisiveness, the jets of lyric warmth, | work as to structure and form for the 
were quick-changing and happily Con") radio audience. 
'trasted stimulus. [In these symphonic | Another novelty on tonight’s pro: 
finales the rising generation of Americal} gramme is Tziganes (Gypsies) by ti 
composers excels: for to that generation, | distinguished French composer, have, 
| 
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arrested at | 
In the Conservatory of that 


—_ 


ton composer and teacher. Mr, t1) 


‘ance: while a composer who! | eer : 
and exuberance; a hile be ar rected | @ professor of music at Harvard, wh? Mouteux, conductor 
could keep his head and hand ¢ (‘has had many triumphs at Symphony eee ST Edy meniaseiiies 
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in spite of merely numbered years, Mr. | whose compositions and enneucts 
Hill belongs in musical sympathy and | were so well Sages “ P yan 
ipractice. A year ago, the last division of Symphony and radio audience: 
a gar a Me acaanigid rouge ph "The soloist for the evening is Paul 
such high spirits. In ‘another idiom Mr.|..7 7  Palich violinist. who 
Hill’s hate again sports them. In either| genie oA lpeoated bwgarg is Pig 
composer they are American token un- hf a hearing this brilliant / 
mistakable—of our eager energy, OUr] one of Bach’s masterpieces, th 
tumbling gayety, our little darts OL | audience will be interested in lis! 
‘sentiment. Not only do American COM:|to his celebrated violin, a Stradivat 
posers now write music that can hold nv |} which was made for the Xing of ; 
its head in any contemporary company. }in 168%. The remainder of t 
They also set on their staves clear marks gramme consists o! ee me ge S 
lof the “country of origin.’ Huropean | Richard Wagner, the ed Ce sn 

; 1 fe death from Tristan and Isola 
hearers are quick to note and feel them. , her oe lay “The Mastersingers 
Possibly we natives are loth to believé, | ne F dtaiaaedtaice’s interer haterpre 
out of long habit, that an American music jj mandate works has been one 
is actually coming true. = Fas ee | sensations of the symphons 
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during his leadership. 
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“poem, Suggested by Scenes 
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Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 


at the Fiesta in Santa 
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of Civilization—La 
ingos—Midnight at “El Pas 


“The Russian Easter 
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“California,” Tone 
(First Performance) 
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SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 7, at 8.15 o'clock 


will be an intermission before the symphony 


Allegro; T 
There 


Explorers—The March 
—Invasion of the Gri 
IV. Allegro. 


Victory Dance of the fj 
a, Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante con 
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FRIDAY AFT ERNOON, APRIL 6, at 2.30 o'clock 
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Converse 
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“The Symphonie,” wrote Phoenix, | 
“opens upon the Wide and boundless | 
plains, in longitude 115° W., latitude | 
35° 21’ 63” N., and about 60 miies from 
the west bank of Pitt River: These 
data are beautifully and Clearly ex- 
pressed by a long (topographically) 
drawn note from an EK flat clarinet. 
- + + few notes on the piccolo, call 
the attention to a solitary antelope, 


res 9 22D CONCERT 
| / p tere one | E 
| i : | | 
| | | CPt ew MA ee oe | picking up mescal beans in the fore. 


“California,” Converse’s | ground.” 


1° | Mr. Converse was impressed at Santa 
Tone Poem, Has First Barbara last summer by a procession 
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plorers, the conquistadores, men and 


women of the later Spanish period; the 
BASED ON FESTIVAL 


arriving trappers, gold diggers. soldiers, 


Settlers; after the procession by the 
AT SANTA BARBARA festal scene in the patio 






Wnich represented the different phases 

Performance of civilization in that part cf the coun- 

| try—Indians, Spanish priests and ex~ 
| 
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“an old man- 
sion with singing, dancing, Spanish 
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| tunes and the inevitable jazz. No won- 
| ‘ ByPHILIP HALF der that all this Suggested contrasting iq 
i | 3 Rina a De ae ry | 2nd colored musical impressions, | 
| | ‘ | q The Boston Sy mphony orchestra, Mr. For thematic materia] Mr. Converse t 
| hl of ; e FKoussevitzky, conductor, gave the 22q ‘used old ‘olk songs, some taken from the 
} f | y. Lconcert of its 47th season yesterday “de qo by 2 aa ee Bea 
; : oy | Ree nae. ‘o- | 7 oTWell, a fragment of an o atin | : 
] | : aa ci tine = Symphony nau. ane rt hymn,the “Cape Cod Chanty,”etc, Hav- 1] iW 
Le ' otal Was as follows: Converse, “‘Cali- ing seen the Indian Victory Dance in AL i 
ai | hI ) 5 fornia,” tone poem suggested by Scenes }4rizona, he gives an impression of the t 
a wit at the Fiesta in Santa Barbara (1927), }music he ee neat, not Hie 2 
f ae ie Varner Die “Parsifal.” Rimsky. |US€ authentic Indian tunes. (Wou ; 
: | | | ] ke a agree that other composers wishing to be In- | 1 
ne | ee meeter, OVver= I dian in their musie would do likewise.) ( i 
| vure on themes of the Russian Church. In “California” we have a pleasing 
; Mr. Yonverse’ 5 amie 8g, oly, Slc agree: } : } | 4 
| |} Gs rai Lt ey oe ae title procession, a musical panorama: or 4. H 
: n | had been only California,” one might} pot-pourri rather than a composed work i 7 \ : 
have thought of the music as a glori- {8S the French—especially M. d'Indy— | alg 4 
=| ! fication of the state its climate, its | US® the word. The tunes are heard as at | 
a et * een cua! 4 Ethe éections of the procession pass. As noid 
; | | , ‘Tult and vineyards, with perhaps anj Mr. Converse says “California” is ‘i ® 
| ‘| episode portraying the Tush for gold in | “frankly descriptive’; but it is not too f 
i | “47, and for a rousing, crashing ‘finale. literally, too baldly so. Though there ‘] | 
; | on earthquake for inspiration. But|is little development of thematic ma- Vmela | 
Mr. Converse had no Intention of| terial, there are in its place musical + ‘| 
4 | Writing a Seographical. Seological, me- | impressions Which are based on visual i Hy) 1g 
| | teorological, pastoral. mineralogical, seis- | Scenes, impressions not without poetic , | 
| Mographic symphonic poem. Other | heightening, ra & ‘ 
composers have been ambitious in this Suppose this fiesta in Santa Barbara ‘ 
| direction. Raff, in his first symphony. | Were filmed artistically for a cinema tie 
| | To the Fatherland,” endeavored to por- | theatre. Could there be more Suitable Pit i 
| | | tray in tones “Hunting life, young men | Music for this screen than Mr. Con- | | I 
| | }@nd maidens disporting themselves in | verse’s _ California”? In the concert- | i 
ithe fields, the dwellers by the domestic | hall this musie wil] surely be popular— 
| Nearth,” the background of “deep | as it was applauded yesterday—— to be 
| thought, the Clvilized gentleness, the | enjoyed by symphonic audiences: a wel- if 
| ok “ea ae perseverance of the people ” | come relief from a toe a hao | 
hot to mention the sorrow ¢: sed by! Dhonies and Symphonic poems. Rhythm 
. | FREDERICK S. CONVERSE pee — the dismemberment of he. nee. lis not the only seneastiad thine in music, 
ae | NSIS Oe OT Te Fatherland, and other political, acens t Melodia anes IS of great importance, 1 
aa | | logical Incidents, with Philosophical re- | though some of the young “advanced” in 
| | llections. And some composers in love 
f 
4 





: 3 | Writers about music and wild talkers 
- ones country have reminded one | about it, would indignantly deny this 
Ol “John Phoenix’s” yeyjaue f nn Statement. Mr. Converse has been for- 
+iains, an ode symphonic ho Jabae | tunate in his choice of melodies and 
I arbox—evidently suggested by Felicion tunes; for one of the missions .of music 
Davi 1's é< ¥ ond we IY e iclen l 2 . ‘6 , 

aviads “Le De IS, aS Athenaeus put it, “to dissipate 
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A fragment of an old Latin hymn in- 


nish padres and ex- 
'eal ax to grind in this new work ;,,quces the Spa 


into a “march 
int d this grows F 
gh ac gerne tha aye aR sesh orivilization.” The romantic “eafoep 
: ich motivate ‘enw or Cc jected by an o1 
-¢f view which ian owritine “for - och is pro * Into 
| ¢6 ; . 4 illion we WT & ish epe de bale. 
ha fan of it” While his ane ahr tune, pr vit the “Invasiou 
€ handling; this idyl ru ailor 
ip in structure and -’ this : ”’ with a Yankee s 
aterial emplio! of the b- Cod Shanty, co 
much of the m om poser the “Cape Co a ie 
| J ‘theless, the ¢ song, ld Iowa folk song, 
banal. Nevert is purpose Of\; ofa with an o | : 
ished his purpose OF taste Lover.” Finally, 
has accomplishe sic, and 1S «ppe Unconstant Lover. 
het , pleasant music, The nd a jazz tune 
loan Segal likely will give It a Spanish waltz yee contemporary 
a0 aeealat appeal. Probably tS sre used to se 
attimate resting place will ig wie] acene. cal melting pot,” is the 
, the Pop concerts, eo . ‘rintion of this music. 
repertory of , ‘ograni| er’s descrip : 
aye ; of the prog i compos inition could not 
The other items ¢ ‘fal? Rim- haps the defini 
“@ to “Parsifal, Jand per . , Converse specifi- 
pvere the Prelude $j Easter’ improved on. Mr, Co wer 
‘'s “Russian Ea: .., be impr any theoreti- 
Utire and to close, Beethoven's! pajy disclaims tee eerapility and a| 
ve *, Koussevitzky’s sss and produce affabuty | 
nphony. Mr. Kkouss ’ sadness ike joy.” ae 
Satee of the symphony, though al- | ot og sonthe yonnnr pa pieces. on the | 
e titan oti Ower | ‘wo O a See ee ‘eference 10 | 
liar, still has po TW ae en with reieren a 
ready thrice estatits and especially | program were Oe iaabar. The Prelud: | 
ee “a P arninatic handling of the Good Friday a a 


: ‘hen it js 
; c- 3+), ‘essive W hen A 
. sT- °c} a] ’ 1S impres: 
last movement. The to Par’ fal 
‘transition to the las Me heard in its 


3avarian home, pares oe 
‘nger : - od conductor, uth 
l'uudience yesterday lingered to 4 hidden orchestrs. ane as for a fre- 
} od . . ¢ « . 7." "€ YE ei. ‘ a Se 
|plaud until the conductor called the an audience hs waiting for the “my 

" : cS rearemo ’ hs : 5 ea: YY 
plz to their feet. ligious ceremony, \ don the stage. In 
piayers 0 tary” to he infolde nana “unreasonably 
ghd , ll if Seems UnNTCa, ae tie 
afeodie A brilliant performan 
eCDis A . 


—— ane 
' iteresting “Russian 
Rimskv-Korsakovs interesting 
rv Ve rUlsa 


‘ae eek 99 : 
by ly livvel ° Faster” was followed by a Rai hela 
. ; oF . ia > e an OO i ie ah } VV A, Ne ri j ‘ we : 
| LO California of the Fifth Symphony, @ } 


alities one 
: yr all the quali ie 
: aT eterized by a . : a. he 1S 
. ( 9.4 COSTROLSE with Beethoven ¥ nen 
| “ww or tans——— tans I. 7 associates W 


‘as the simplicity in 
ically expression that is ey ere of ability 
, uslCé “er ys 2 r condu fet Ly 
eae, celebrates * of the When so nein ol on bringing out the 
03 a villionth Ford car, byry “hidden yor prio “nterpreter i) ac PN - 
en 0 P 4 stwWoot he name oO Th ay 4 j e Reve « 
) f of _Wwestwou?twin the ni inable things. Espe- 
erick 5S. Converse holiday in Cali- travagant and 5 gcagegeocsctra dl ft Aga 8 
| Mass., departed for a ho he wit- cially noteworthy ‘beayeespicone 4 in main- 
fornia. In Santa ce alga the mu- skill Mr. gery eres gee i of the 
nessed the annual an cee entitled taining Be si ge first, exultant outburs' 
one “inale afte: Se ge eated tonigh 
sical ey on, had its first per- r The concert will be nip en next 
“California, Whi1cd . renty- 7 ‘chestra will be out of tov 291 
- ‘day at the twenty- qe orche: te of April 20-21 
formance yesterday a * by la, k. For the concerts ol Apt mem- 
. j fternoon concert DY week. ° vfs 11 he assisted by men 
cond Friday aite . hestra, will be as cd Meambedte 
+ a Orchestra. the orche: ‘ety of Ancient Instru- | 
the Boston Symphony eta ns, bers of the society he : Venetian sym- | 
tone poem is in six divisions, ments, Paris. Lorenziti, td” Aneere. | 
ins history of California Metts for quinton, Viola hi, Con- | 
yp eaplgene Sot ti Indians to the ‘ete a and orchestra. wkd Bes hes: | 
time of the ‘visions are “arpsichord anc 10rd and wind orches- | 
Dace dey Five of the divisions are (atta for A Gomnecto A major, for | 
/pres Ret rocessi0on tra, Asioli, Concerto, ¢ (Marius | 
. is of the p ** tra. 7 ‘ehestra. (1 S 
ae the fiesta; the other 18 viola d'amore and . Henr! Casadesus, | 
ey serene the Neste; café in the Casadesus, quinton; esina Patorni- | 
: nAlecic arpsicnorad), ¢ rn, ge Jo. | 
ening. Casadesus, harpsicnore? ymphony No. | 
Folk songs from haat ded termission, Miaskovsky's Sym} , 
av ‘nished the thematic 
rica have fur! bo reece iy 
aterial To celebrate the an Vio. 
habitants.” there is an Indian C 


tory Dance, borrowed from Arizoné 
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WEEK-END CONGERT 
TWO OCCASIONS F's 
IMPIOUS REFLE:., 


~ ~~ ( Ae ‘ 4, 


ff, q 


/ 
MR. CONVERSE’S “MUSIC f) 


LAND” 
Possibly the Better Musical P); 
More of It Than Does He—No 4 | 


bers at the Public Library— 
Schubert Versus Well-Ripen’ °‘!' 


heim—The Baffling Janacek—]!"i: 
Symphony to New York 


ne es 


OT upon the end of 
verse’s new CTONC-DOE igen 
fornia,’”” came the ap) 
the Symphony Concer" 
urday, of an audience heartily 
eStly pleased. Twice and thrice Lk 
the composer. Then Mr. &o | ULs 
embarked upon his—and Wagn | 
lude to “Parsifa)”’ and this anc | 
tener, preferring the piece in : 
house, could fall to speculatic 
Mr. Converse EO to the musival | ’ 
the better musical plays writ 
composers, not songsmiths, beg 
hands to them? If he does, he | 
ably discovered that these kK | 
Gershwins are Writing with no iN 
ferent purpose from his in this | ~” 
“California.” Ag The Transeri | 
him last Thursday: “J am sic) | 
rizing and of Serious things, [| 
ing for the fun of it and taking 
land gives me.”” Mr, Kern mij | 
said almost as much as vrefa | 
tuusic to “Show Boat”’; while 4; 
cert-pieces—to Say nothing of th | 
plays—Mr. Gershwin has turn: | 
UWn and the audience's Profit “| An, 
land gives him,’’ 
True, none of Mr. Converse’s 
of the musical plays has anyt 
his command of contrapuntal | 
monic resource. They could no | 
and upbuild his H 


Sonorously, or make such cor | 
blay in the finale of waltz if 


‘rot. No more could they #11 | 
full orchestra — | 


Strings by the Score eet With wi i ab 
Steadily thickens his 
by reason of these sle¢ 


Sf, 


the end of his readiness. 
best of Mr. Gershwin’s ha 
pieces for the Astaires, in “Strike Up 
the Band,” even in 

might not he have done With 
a VvEspagnole and a fox-tr 
Which are Mr. Conver 
lege? 


Clothe the native stuff of 
in symphonie dress 
poem. It is good to 
cians turning to suc 
be fruitful and American to 
Yet for the prese 
comedy people” can 
Cards and spades (which are ec 
and harmony) and Still beat 
in 
tunately, perhap 
little perturb Mr. Ke 
In the theater they go their bu 


! Yet what would happen if eithe 
ymn of the C | laid a 


the distinguished audiences of t¢ 
Phony Concerts Clap their hand 
wood-winds in| at 

‘They would—if they beliey 
measures, {IDS was looking,”’ 
-nderer mea SiO) he had read patiently 


‘Would not have taken quite so obviously 
the borrowings from the land. Imagine 
that finale of two dance-tunes in the 
hands of Mr. Gershwin. The chances 
are that he would lend it diversity and 
Piquancy, while Mr. Converse merely 
thickens and thickens, drives and drives. 
| Fancy again, that Hab 


sent of the soil and the senre than does 
Mr. Converse. The warrant is “Ol’ Man 
River” and other numbers for “Show 
Boat.” 


Mr. Converse has looked up these 


tunes; outspread then on his study-table,. 


clothed and fattened them for tf 

Symphonic concert-hall. No doubt, as he 
Says, the process was “fyn” for him. On 
the other hand, an able composer for the 
musical plays—and there are two or 
three such in New York—would have 
inhaled sub-consciously from these tunes 
Suggestions that cannot pierce Mr. Con- 
verse’s symphonic Shel] Furthermore: 
With his smalier orchestra,\and in spite 


Of his harmonic shortcomings, the com- 
poser for musical] comedy would have 


scored them more fragrantly and char- 
acteristically. Mr. 


On with them—re.-s 
thickening what is already obvious. 


Converse goes on and 
tating, re-weaving, :e 


In 
“Or Man River,’”’ and Other tunes in 
“Show Boat,” Mr. Kern seems never at. 


Remember the 
ndiwork in his 


‘‘Rosale,”’ and what 
& waltz. 
ot to jazz, | 
Se’s double privi- 
It is no reproach to Mr. Converse to 
musica] plays 
and label it a tone. 
see “serious”? musi- 
h matter; for it can 
the core. 
nt the better “musical 
give them tonal 
ounterpoint 
them easily 
Piquancy, For- 
S, Symphonie aspirations 
rn or Mr. Gershwin. 
Sy Ways, 


fertility, variety, 


r of them 
manuscript for Orchestra on Mr. 
lKKoussevitzky’s door-step? And would | 


he Sym. | 


S roundly 
Sight and sound of them? 


ed no one! 
snapped in Cynicus when | 
through this tirade, : 


! 


anera for the Land 
| Of Poco Tiempo, or the Cape-Cod chantey, 
| Or even the middle-western ballad, in the 
hands of Mr. Kern and, if luck were 
With him, he would make it more pun- 
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Mr. Koussevitzky is carrying to New 
York .Mr. Hill’s new Symphony. . It will 
be played at the concert of the Boston 
Orchestra on Thusrday evening next in 
Carnegie Hall, along with the Suite from 
Stravinsky’s ballet, ‘““The Fire-Bird,” and 
the Fifth Symphoney of Beethoven. For 
the following matinée on Saturday the | 
onductor proposes Schénberg’s orches | 
‘ral arrangement of two Choral Prelu‘es | 
from Bach; Lazar’s “Music for An Or-| 


| | Incidents and Prospects 
oes the prelude to “‘Tristan’’; Beet- | 


Mr. Burgin plays solo-measures for 
violin in a Symphony Concert and when 
the applause comes for the whole piece, 
the conductor beckons him to his feet. 
For solo-measures upon the flute, Mr. 
Laurent often receives like reward. 
Rarely, however, does it fall to any of 
the virtuosi in the brass choir, least of 
all to a trombone-player. As it happens, 
‘in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Overture, “Rus- 
sian Easter,’ there is a deep-toned, 
stately chant for  solo-trombone—as 
| though a score of priests were intoning 
together. On Saturday Mr. Hansotte 
| |played it most sonorously. And at the 
end of the overture, when applause came 
. ‘thick and fast, Mr. Koussevitzky bade 

we (him rise and share it. Oe A SS 


Ww BACK 10 BEETHOVEN, 
MT | TWO TIMELY PIECES, 
it PANORAMA IN TONES: 
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A SYMPHONY CONCERT RATHER IN 
ROUTINE 
| | Mr. Converse’s Musical Movie of Old and 
New California—Wagner’s Grail Out- 
side Rimsky-Korsakov’s Cathedral — 
“The Fifth” Returns 


= ————— 
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OT often do the seasons or holi- 
days or occasions in the year 
have effect on programs at the 
Symphony Concerts. This week, 





3 : oe, Mr. Koussevitzky has taken 
| waster into consideration in making 
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Mr. Converse was twice recalle 
In the persons of Mr. Hill last week 
and of Mr. Conversé yesterday, the 
middle generation of resident compos- 
ers is faring well at the Symphony con- 
certs. 
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The tale of the rest is quickly told. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH After ‘‘California’’ came, for seasonal | 
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A variety of motives, from duty to in which Mr. Koussevitzky is surpass- 
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“The Russian 
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A SERIES OF EPISODES 
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a victory dance of Indians in Arizona i 
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Symphony Concert 
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vigorously Yankee, the last midnight}! poem entitled ‘California, I 
revelry, 1927 model. 
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Mr. Koussevitzky’s Younger Years ag ©” 
| Virtuoso and Conductor 


NE WINTER EVENING, twenty- 


Days in Berlin 
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» Koussevitzky’s 


seven years ago, a handsome, seriin given with the assist- 
| romantic looking young Russian, ri Cassadesus, the virtuoso 
Walked on the stage of the venerable damour. The playing « 


Berlin Singakademie, lugging a double 7! 
| Critical audience in what was then the| 
'musical metropolis of the world. A hush 
| Of expectaiitcy followed his tuning of the! 
unwieldly instrument; for all present | 
realized that this was no ordinary Berlin 
début, but a rare occasion, for even in 


Pufter Koussevitzky had ma 
in Berlin, I once hea; 
ith Jacques Thibaud Bolte 







ler as pianist, 


that concert ridden city, recitals on the, see fkéKy had always had a. fla 
double bass had not been heard since know the and with the income mar- 
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the days of Bottesini. The interest was other a his disposal he a T 3 tres 
yrancn () 


@ttention to 
Mivity. He 


this 
began to pr 


all the keener because this 
looking young man from 


aristocratic 
Moscow, who 


esper 


was to make so bold as to attempt to ithor @ orchestra recruited among 


entertain a blasé musical public by play- »¢ the : the Berlin High School 
ing solos on the leviathan of stringed o one tstinctly recall his first 
instruments, did not Play a small sized moke. ,conductor. Phe young Ru 
three string bass tuned to fifths, as did ca it. & from the example of Ni 


‘ac mn: » Zeni Hall; while to the concerts of next Fridav 
| Bottesini meh wis Fe dhe: eqgid, @8 then at the zenith of , AU 
. | osity ‘ah Soe dl ptt Rana ta se ane? Wector of the Berlin Philho and Saturday he has bidden Mr. John 
"i *) / " , < " > : ‘ « . ‘tl . ’ . ~ ? ‘ . on a j 
to fourths in the regulation way. N ty naval My mind’s eye TI still Alden Carpenter of Chicago. From his | 
had betins bait ‘te wth Art wets 1 v aie basi mpeated beside his wife , earlier pieces the orchestra will play the | | 
lon the “ag sien ene bt rae hy shine “@ * the @ Nikisch concerts, marking Suite, ‘Adventures in a Perambu.ator’’--— i 
ia Nibih Atkins bi Sale Rt ye eck peiitond, ! nia gieh he always had with h adept, urbane, fanciful, witty music of | T 
This onl Bussian’s natin ss | sarest- Santently every gesture a Sort rarely written by Americans. From | ) 1 
Koussevitzky and he can i Ms Pat eww: tle also had many oppo Mr. Carpenter’s newest pages the con- L Hi 
‘ an hae Pe ™ cereal od Yarlin to ductor chooses the concert-version of his 
conquered. The Principle number on te they By those years in Berlin ballet ‘“Skyscrapers,”’ now in ft] . me | ' 
his program was his own Coneerto for’ !18 4). directors. . etiaiagee pT «: , ead mae Peper: 
| Aye. Pe seteaallec oJ Meg 8 nee ublic début as ‘tory of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
his instrument, a well conceived and! McKin##S own public « ii | 
mt | "9 ' wy made ; erli ‘ith the It happens to be the first ballet written ; By 8 
admirably written work that revealed S$ made in Berlin wi n | 
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| : —_ieineniete ae aidan at he mad ban America. For half the way, music| | 
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was Surprised at the dulcet sounds he} 1¢, 1g0Msth “all-Russian” program T! ; ne 
| “ee sound: > | Zi Renee -he piece ds tl : + | 
drew from a _ mellow-throated Titan.! ‘oln, 188 many new and interest Boston te ot oa Lr giet but since | a] 
There was naught of the gutteral grumbl. | n 1ggcf “7ermany. Later he rr less concert-performane near'y Opera- ie 
ings ohe expected, but a warm, luscious,} 1 easyPScow. There, Kousseviiz! Mr. Carpenter will stens a, prick ad : 
: ‘ >| : ; “Ture , Ta) marys yf ie. - ¥ ahs: 7 ; oV ; 
soulful, singing tone—a cantabile that) ?*orded: OWN private ore hestra | Friday and Saturday. He ic Re > parca 7} 
touched the heart, and a fleetness, a! *% 6014: Musicians, gathered fro i to Munich where t] e Se, Dae hed 
nimbleness, a certainty of execution-—ir, Presi-PYS available in Europe, and }in January, will pr 4 eB Mate | 
short a virtuosity like that of Pablo ote infis orchestra for a period « ee oauce Skyscrapers.” ; 
Casals on the ’cello. The reviewers went 26. man annual expense to him 
imc, raptures over the wonder of it all} Roose.M00. This was the larges' 
and Koussevitzky soon became a Euro-} ‘y oneBroficient private orchestra 


t was a 
Secre. With this organization, w 
On theader was free to rehearse 
, that oc- ughes,@ontent, that 
©asion more than a quarter of a century ); Lalfo develop his ewn r 
ago and during the next five years ] fre- | elt, 3.8 as conductor. 
ee para Koussevitzky, for he gave 0 ré-@ussevitzky gave many con 
many recitals as a virtuoso of the double te was in tn Mnennw and Petel 
bass. I once journeyed from Berlin to bs wint.2 
Leipsic to hear him appear as soloist with ‘lette 
the noted Gewandhaus Orchestra under mes | 


pean celebrity. Meanwhile Boston has 


heard him perform on the double-bass | 
and Knows how he Plays, 
I was among those present on | Koussevitz 
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I travelled with him and 


‘that’ concert’ Koussevitzky | 
n transcriptions of Mozart’s | 
Bassoon and of Bruch’s “kK 
His success in Leipsic 
great than it had been in 
ussia he gave joint recita)s - 
in that everywhere drew ca- ) these columns some 
I recall with particu- 
numerous 


Mm seventeenth and eighteenth- 
bass and made his initial bow before a. fina l@ts for viola and double bass 
@lr unique specialty. In his 


or violin and double bass with 
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professional musician, 


re not only musical but 380- 
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Orchestra as His guest for a perlod of, 
four weeks on a memorable tour of, 
two thousand miles down the. Volga! 
yiin a special steamer. My account. 
4 lof that remarkable voyage appeared in! 
vears ago. I heard! 
Kousse vitzky give fifteen concerts in all; 
, the principle cities along the Volga. Even! 
at that time he was an able conductor | 
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and he gave promise of every quality | 
that now distinguishes his maturity. 
ARTHUR M. ABELL 
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3 ! Incidents and p ineer b.t xy 
a 3 Mr. Koussevitzky is the wise friend : 
ny American composers. 


mediocre, imitative, academic, flat- 
footed, tangless music-——as more or less 
of them do—he bars tight against them 
the Symphony Concerts. When they 
disclose fresh minds, individual manners, 
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f | {@ sense of their own time and world, he| 
spares no pains to introduce them—eny | 
Mr. Copland or Mr. Sessions. W hen 
they have won high place in American 
music, he pays them deserved compli- 
ou rents. Almost every season he has led 
Mr. Loeffler to the platform of Symphony | 
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orchést¥a “as his guest for a” perlod Of) 
four weeks on a memorable tour of; 
two thousand miles down the Volga! 
in a special steamer. My account| 
lof that remarkable voyage appeared in! 
these columns some years ago. I heard! 
Kousse vitzky give fifteen concerts in all, 
the principle cities along the Volga. Even) 
at that time he was an able conductor! 
and he gave promise of every quality | 
that now distinguishes his maturity. 
ARTHUR M. ABELL 
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American composers. When they write 
mediocre, imitative, academic, flat- 
footed, tangless music—as more or less 
of them do—he bars tight against they 





the Symphony Concerts. When they 
disclose fresh minds, individual manners, 
a sense of their own time and world, he 
spares no pains to introduce them—say 
Mr. Copland or Mr. Sessions. When 
they have won high place in American 
music, he pays them deserved compili- 
ients. Almost every season he has led 
Mr. Loeffler to the platform of Symphony | 
Hall; while to the concerts of next Friday 
and Saturday he has bidder Mr. John 
| Alden varpenter of Chicago. From his | 
earlier pieces the orchestra will play the | 
| Suite, “Adventures in a Perambu.ator’---| 
adept, urbane, fanciful, witty music of | 
a sort rarely written by Americans. From | 
Mr. Carpenter’s newest Pages the con- 
ductor chooses the concert-version of his} 
ballet, ‘“Skyscrapers,’’ now in the reper- 
tory of the Metropolitan Opera House. | 
It happens to be the first ballet written | 
in the rhythms of twentieth-century ur- 
ban America. For half the way, music 
and mimes rear buildings of gtee]- for | 
the other half dancers and orchestra take. 
their pleasure—jazzed—at Conev Island 
The piece needs the theater; but since | 
Boston {Is ballet-less and nearly . 
less concert-performance at. eee 
: te “ance must serye 
'Mr. Carpenter will stand pby th | 
Friday and Saturd: ie tr os ee 
: turday. He is on hig wav 
}to Munich where the Ste a vill 
jin January, will prac ae opera, late 
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Twenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 20, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 21, at 8.15 o'clock 


Lorenziti_ . ; - Venetian Symphony (Concertante) for Quinton, 
: Viola d’Amore, Harpsichord and Orchestra 


Quinton: *Marrus CASADESUS 
Viola d’Amore: *HEnrr CASADESUS 
Harpsichord: *Mme. REGINA PATORNI-CASADESUS 


Allegro molto. 
Larghetto. 
Rondo. 


(First performance) 


Concerto for Harpsichord and Wind Orchestra 
Harpsichord: *Mme. PATORNI-CaAsApEsus 


Allegretto. 
Andantino. 
Rondo. 


(First time at these concerts) 


Concerto in A major for Viola d’Amore and Orchestra 


Viola d’Amore: *HENRI CASADEsSUS 


Pollacca. 

Menuetto. 
argo. 

Rondo. 


(First time at these concerts) 


B87 ke OA 


- ‘ Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78 
I. Adagio; Allegro moderato; Poco adagio. 


II. Allegro moderato; Presto; Maestoso; Allegro, 


(Organ—ALBERT W. Snow) 
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more than an 
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climax that is perhaps somewhat an- 

ticipated and a little delayed. They 

might also ponder the use‘ of frank, 

| naked melody, as in Saint-Saens’s 

| song of the violins supported by the 

organ. “Sentimental,” we hear them 

i Saying. It is suave, this melody: it in- 

spires reflection, contemplation in the 

breast of the hearer: for a time he 

forgets the stress and the fury of the 

| outside world. Sentimental, if vou will: 

but it is pure and soaring melody, not 

erotic, not hysterical; and to one hav- 

ing heard the short, breathless. jerky, 

measures which our young composers 

dignify by the name of melodies, this 

air of Saint-Saens is fresh and appeal- 

| ing. The performance yesterday brought 

out all that was best in the symphony. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 

i The program of next week for the last 

concerts of the season will as fol- 

lows: Beethoven, Overture to “Egmont;:” 

Lopatnikov, Scherzo (first performance): 

Debussy “La Mer;’” Brahms, Symphony 
No. 2, D maior. 
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| | En route from Paris to Washing- 
ton, D. C., there to Participate in 
the annual Festival of Chamber Mu- 
' Sic at the Library of Congress, Henri 
Casadesus, Marius Casadesus and 
Mme. Regina Patorni-Casadesus are 
Paying a visit to Boston to add the 
voices of viola d’amore. quinton and 
harpsichord to the Symphony Con- 
certs ol this week. Accordingly, the 


_but rare indeed in the past, 


first half of yesterday’s programme 
fell to 18th century pieces employ- 
ing these instruments, while Saint- 
Saens’ Symphony ‘in C minor com- 
pleted it. 
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A CURIOUS CONCERT 


This was a curious concert, one of 
| sharp contrast and of partial satis- 


factions. When the thinness’ of 
Lorenziti, Borghi and Asioli palled (a 
handful of instruments sufficed for 
their works) the listener anticipated 
the sonorities of Saint-Saens’ “Organ” 
Symphony. Yet confronted with the 
latter’s hollow’ grandiosities he re- | 
membered gratefully the sincerities of 
those resurrections from a bygone day. 
Not even the erudite editor of the 
programme-book could discover the | 
dates or the places of birth and death | 
of Luigi Lorenziti, represented by a! 
Venetian Symphony for quinton, viola | 
d'amore, harpsichord and orchestra. 
Bonifazio Asioli, was born in Gorreggio;, 
Italy, in 1769 and died there in 1822. 
His piece of yesterday was a Concerto 
for viola d’amore and orchestra, a/| 
sound as well as entertaining composi- 
tion of more than ordinary musical 
quality that worthily recalled a musi- | 
cian of remarkable precocity who. 
made in his own time a _ not incon- | 
siderable stir, although his name is -to- | 
day known only to the learned in musi- | 
cal matters. 














Sharp, Shrill Tones 


There is beauty, too, of a more 
fragile sort in Lorenziti’s Symphony, 
and Borghi’s Concerto, with its Rondo 
So Mozartean that that master might 
well have written it, was interesting 
to hear if only because of its scoring 
for wind instruments alone, a _pro- 
cedure beloved of our contemporaries | 


In the performance of this piece Mme. ! 
Patorni-Casadesus proved herself a 
fluent, musicianly player, but the'| 
needle-like tones of her extremely small, 
light harpsichord tended at length to 
irritate rather than to charm the ear. 
Nor did the skillful Playing of Marius 
Casadesus wholly compensate in Loren- 
ziti’s Symphony for the shrill tone of | 
the quinton, a tiny violin of five strings | 
seldom met with today. 

These reservations made it was, nevy- 
ertheless, a distinct pleasure to hear 
these works, to be reminded afresh of | 
the high level of achievement reached | 
be even the lesser composers of the 18th | 
century when music, to make its way, | 
had perforce to be music and could not) 
disguise a lack of Substance, character 

melodic invention with a mask of, 
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harmonie and instrumental effect. 
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Saint-Saens Artificiality 


Furthermore there was a Singular ap- 
propriateness in the appearance here of 
Henri Casadesus, whose remarkable co)- 


lection of ancient instruments, pure; of the hall. 
chased as a memorial to Major Higgin- 
son, has been installed in Symphony |! 
Hall since his last visit to Boston. 

The Symphony of Saint-Saens, cold 
and artificial, although suave enough 
in the offertory-like slow action, at 
least compels admiration for its musie- 
cal craftsmanship, and its brilliant ende 
ing is sure to arouse and audience, Yese 
terday’s company recalled Mr. Kous- 
sevitzk'y and would not be content until 


And—as children say when théy wou 
come to the point of a breathless story— 
and, after the very first movement of 
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this ancientry exhausted at the end 
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was to be observed that not few rose at 
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cal instinct and Sympathy of the players 
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climax that is perhaps somewhat an- first half of yesterday’s programme 


ticipated and a little delayed. They 
might also ponder the use* of frank. 
naked melody, as in Saint-Saens’s 
Song of the violins Supported by the 
organ. “Sentimental,” we hear them 
Saying. It is suave. this melody; it in- 
spires reflection, contemplation in the 
breast of the hearer: for a time he 
forgets the stress and the fury of the 
outside world. Sentimental. if you will: | 
but it is pure and sOaring melody, noi 


erotic, not hysterical; and to one hav- I § 


ing heard the short, breathless. jerky, 
measures which our young composers | 
dignify by the name of melodies. this 
air of Saint-Saens is fresh and appeal- 
ing. The performance yesterday brought 
out all that was best in the symphony, 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week for the last 
concerts Of the season will be as fol- 
lows: Beethoven, Overture to “Egmont;” 
Lopatnikov, Scherzo (first performance )* 
Debussy ‘La Mer;” Brahms. Symphony, 
No. 2, D major. 
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| En route from Paris to Washing- 
fon, D. C., there to Participate in 
the annual Festival of Chamber Mu.- 
Sic at the Library of Congress, Henri 
Casadesus, Marius Casadesus and 
Mme. Regina Patorni-Casadesus are 
Paying a visit to Boston to add the 
voices of viola d’amore, quinton and 


certs of this week. Accordingly, the 


fell to 18th century pieces employ- 
ing these instruments, while Saint- 
Saens’ Symphony ‘in C minor com- 
pleted it. 
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A CURIOUS CONCERT 


This was a curious concert, one of 
sharp contrast and of Partial satis- 


factions. When the thinness of 
Lorenziti, Borghi and Asioli palled (a 
handful of instruments Sufficed for 
their works) the listener anticipated 
the sonorities of Saint-Saens’ “Organ” 
Symphony. Yet confronted with the 
latter’s hollow Srandiosities he re- | 
membered Sratefully the sincerities of 
those resurrections from a bygone day. 
Not even the erudite editor of the | 
programme-book could discover’ the | 
dates or the places of birth and death | 
of Luigi Lorenziti, represented by a 
Venetian Symphony for quinton, viola | 
d'amore, harpsichord and orchestra. 
Bonifazio Asioli, was born in Gorreggio,. 
Italy, in 1769 ana died there in 182°. 
His piece of yesterday was a Concerto 
for viola d’amore and orchestra, a 
sound as well as entertaining composi- 
tion of more than ordinary musica] 


quality that worthily recalled a musi- | 
clan of remarkable precocity who. 
made in his own time a& not incon- | 
siderable stir, although his name is-to- | 
day known only to the learned in musi- | 


cal matters. 


Sharp, Shrill Tones 


There is beauty, too, of a more 


fragile sort in Lorenziti’s Symphony, | 


and Borghi's Concerto, with its Rondo 
So Mozartean that that master might 
well have written it, was interesting 


to hear if only because of its scoring | 
for wind instruments alone, a pro- | 
cedure beloved of our contemporaries | 
_but rare indeed in the past. 

In the performance of this piece Mme. ! 
_Patorni-Casadesus proved herself a/| 
| fluent, musicianly player, but the)! 
needle-like tones of her extremely small, | 
light harpsichord tended at length to/| 
irritate rather than to charm the ear, | 
Nor did the skillful Playing of Marius) 
Casadesus wholly compensate in Loren-.| 
ziti’s Symphony for the shrill tone of | 
the quinton, a tiny violin of five Strings | 


Seldom met With today. 
These reservations made it was, nev- 


ertheless, a distinct pleasure to hear'| 


these works, to be reminded afresh of 


the high level of achievement reached | 
be even the lesser ‘omposers of the 18th | 
century when music, to make its way, | 
had perforce to be music and could not) 
ch ae . disguise a lack of Substance, character | 
larpsichord to the Symphony Con- and melodic Invention with a mask of | 


harmonic and instrumental effect. 
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Furthermore there was a singular ap- 


And—as children say when they W 1 
come to the point of a breathless sto} 
and, after the very first movemen 


propriateness in the appearance here of } Lorenziti’s Sinfonia, departures : 


Henri Casadesus, whose remarkable col- 


son, has been installed in Symphony! tardy. Others found their pat 


Hall since his last visit to Boston. 


and artificial, although suave enough 
in the offertory-like slow action, 
least compels admiration for its muste- relief from 
cal craftsmanship, and its brilliant ende 

ing is sure to arouse and audience. Yes« 
terday’s company recalled Mr. SAS Borate 
sevitzky and would not be content unti] Ca! instinct 


. 

end ot 

The Symphony of Saint-Saens, cold the Concerto for Harpsichord; while i 
was to be observed that not few rose at 


at 


Two at least were visiblé in the forefront 
lection of ancient instruments, pure! of the hall. More may ave been hide sn 
chased as a memorial to Major Higgin-!in the usual flood, in-s iF pal , of 

ié 


nce w 


this ancientry exhausted at t 


the intermission with Visible signg of 
secondary eighteenth-century 
music upon eighteenth-century instru- 


Kous- Ments played. The virtuosity, the musi- 


and sympathy of the players 


he had brought the deserving players had been wondrous—but, as the dimin- 
to their feet. 
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New Spell at Symphon 
With Harpsichord to 
A Conductor as We 
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He MODERNISTS pn 
heart. Archaic music, 
Master signs it, also occ 
Partures from Symph 
Messieurs Henri and Marius ( 
Madame Patorni-Casadesus, Ww. 
of the Symphony Orchestra, ’ 
afternoon. To them, with 
choirs of strings and wood wi 
companiment, fell the first J] 
Concert. They filled it WithaV | ne 
lonia Concertante for Quintor, | 
V1o0l), Viola q’ Amore, Harpsich:' | 
chestra Written by Luigi = ® 
Concerto for Harpsichord 2 | 
Orchestra signed by Luigi Bo* | Dy 
: : rR 
composed by Bonifazio Asiol® | Tf 
were Music-makers of the® | 
century—Borghi in London? | 
northern Italy: Lorenziti, >| 


os 


learned editor of the progrd: | Ann 
ninety-nine out of every hund | wa 


was heard a few weeks bac! | 
Lopatnikoy’s whose 
Played next lMriday, 


ishing applause testified, upon some came 
a creeping sense of monotony. All of 
Which would be but trivial incident of 
the afternoon, were not fingers of scorn 
pointed at the Modernists because 


listeners, in the course of a concert,.. 


Withdraw from their ministrationg, Yes. 
terday, though in less numbers, listeners 
aiso forsook the ancients. Of a truta 
and of a verity a receptive and catholic 


ear is a precious thing in the concert- | 


hall; while Curiosity about any and all 
music from Lorenziti’s, about whom next 
to nothing is Known, to that of the new- 
est Modernist, of whom Some of us may 
know too much, is a Passion to be 


treasured. 


— ee, 


Monsieur Henri Casadesus is 

beyond comparison of t 

and these ancient instruments. With his 
spirit and with some of his Knowledge 
he has imbued Monsieur Marius, Madame 
Regina, the other two members Of their 
Society, all of whom will be heard at the 
University—and in a small concert--room 
—Within a fortnight. He is not Only a 
Virtuoso of the rarest upon the viola 
d'amore; he plays felicitously upon other 
Viols. He is connoisseur an@ collector 
besides, as witness the cases by him filled 


and assorted in an upper room of Sym- 


Phony Hall. He is as diligent and dis- 


1criminating in the search for manu- 
Scripts by composers that hela lutes and 


Viols dear. 
Passing a lifetime in these pursuits, | 


Monsieur Henri has nurtured a sensi- 
tive instinct for these irchaie instru- 
ments. At his touch they respond as to | 
a lover’s hand. Upon his ear their tim- 
bres fall like the voice of a mistress— 
provided only that the lover keep Mon.- | 
sieur Casadesus’s measure of scholarship, i 
‘Similarly, he approaches this ancient 
fmusic with Sympathy and -nderstanding, 


predilection both spontaneous and j 


K | Whi schooled. that enable him to play it in’ 
Scherzo” | eled the very shape and accent in which 
a; €dlyit was designed, to assume its style and | 
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to set it complete and chara /2*1), } 
dien th 


manner, 
tered before a twentieth-century au 


By example and guidance into hi appea 


ancients, the Latin poet made a devic® vee 
for him and his little ensemble: “Inted by a 
ignes luna minores.”’ | equi 
The tone of these viols gives a pleas cent 

lire not to be derived from their supelly 
rior offspring, the modern family of vigtGs th 
lins. They penetrate the ear and theCosml 
perceptions behind; whereas the viols 
were content to brush them more light 

ly. Our strings lend propulsive’ force 

to the measures that they play; 
caressed 
Viola 


more than 


viols no 
the Concerto for 


Through 


pungent was Monsieur Henri Casadesus’sS thaensuous euphonies for 


the argy 
them of thi 
dnarkeg 
Amore, how sensuous and mellow andementiiifully: contrives adroit and 


usceptible, means to musical 
Upon them the composer 
his skill, scholarship, in- 
city, above all that senti- 
and elegance by the eight- 
v prized. Who and what Lo- 
program-books and musical 
not discover. He had broth- 
om the records are busier. 
in Versailles Monsieur Henri 
his Sinfonia; prepared it sub- 
r the concert-room; might 
ry wherein it was Venetian, 
be that Venice harbored 
ith ear and taste, who kept 
tras of virtuosi for their pri- 
re. Yet Lorenziti balances 
nts and the accompanying 


the 


tone; how soft and sweet and finely tex@SS Ognts and the assisting choirs; 
tured in the Largo; how light and brightleusS %j4g gnd flourishes even to a 
and like to a thread of spun velvet in KnOWyays his figures, winds in his 
the two dance-movements and the finale.-actiV \ith nimble fingers touches 
A violin, a viola of today, would sounditegratyms of the Rondo; fills the 
as though pressing forth the melody and fore Uent—the bell-like harpsichord 


vibrating to the rhythm. The 


violahe UNY a gentle contemplation. 


d'amore of Monsieur Casadesus diffused’ S0OiINHypeh, London and the Italy 
them as a vapor upon a heavier air,proceSpy came, abounded in those 


yet with clear contours in 


gracious: to thgnties with Borghis. 


They 


motion. The tone of Monsieur Marius’sace hagmusicians with their way to 


quinton knew no shrillness. To hear it 
through the Sinfonia of Lorenziti was 
to liken it to the transparent texture,} 
the cool brightness, of a boy’s sexless, ff 
spiralling soprano. t 
Upon the harpsichord Madame Reginafi 
repeated the little miracles to which Ma-@ 
dame Landowska has of late accustomed# 
|American ears—the crispness of tone, the 4 
‘suppleness to inflection, the variety of § 
‘shading, the singular bell-like quality, 4 
the crystalline note, remote and pure, 
Our pianoforte seems—and is—a work- 
a-day instrument beside it, useful but un- 
distinguished, doing at need the musica] 
chores, occasionally glorified when a. | 
master happens along to transfigure it. | 
Even so with the violins and their kins- 
men. In the orchestra they also do 4 
Work-a-day job; the chamber-concert ex: 


jaa } | a 
associates he has infused this sensibilit 19 hee 
and comprehension. Centuries before hier-wav 
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the master-virtuosi and musicians may 
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exalt them-—with now and then a com-! ‘TE 


poser to aid. The viola d’amore, the 
quinton, the harpsichord, were aristo- 
cratic instruments. They remain such 
from the hands and in the ears of these 
Parisian compeers. They were played at 
leisure; they were played With distinction: 
choice and courtly audiences lent ear. 
am age of democracy—some cal] it medi- 
ty A hears them as “quaint” and 


rT 


_, Yet quinton and harpsichord, viola 
Gamore and viola da kamba, were 
in nowise such to the composers 
writing for them. They were the estab- 


Y sought noble and generous 
tved in public as. occasion 
Mposed in hours of leisure; 
mez loth to try their own 
Wo and again they drifted to 
it and came back full of the 
v What was he not writ- 
me most captivating manner? 
Ehey imitated him. In this 
ir Harpsichord Borghi’s re- 
nis light hand, quick skill, 

playful fancies, gayety here, 

here, is pleasant to hear. To 
oOint the Borghis could go. 

Midless invention, the inex- 

ies, the quick moodiness 

to zest—all in a sym- 

evaded them. 

ital workaday Mozart. Let 

» SO long as there is a harp- 
harpsichord-player, as 
vesterday, to  crystalize 

ess, subtilize their shadings, 
heir inflections, thread out 
yues, draw from their An- 
}most euphonious of sighs. 
motion and a sensitive hand 


ithe Concerto for Viola 
qps almost modern since. he 
Bon’s second Empress; has 
rogram-book and a key for 
1 the program-page. Yet 
seeped the traditions of 
trument;:, while in him, as 
Yasadesus, was the latent 
e is only to take the vir- 


They pro-' 


‘tuoso’s word for it that Asioli exhausts 
Ithe technical possibilities of the instru. 
ment; persuades them, as it were, into 
fulfillment. What more impresses the lis- 
jtener a hundred years after is the velvet. 
jlike texture, the rich contours, untj] it is 
time for the slenderer Rondo, of the 
music itself. Asioli chooses stately dances 
a polacca and a minuet: phrases and 
rhythms them in subdued Sonorities: lets 
the viola d’amore exhale its sensuous 
tone. Then he sets to a slow movement 
as pensive, melancholy, haunting as 
though Mozart had written it, grave an j 
tender. It is musie to persuade the ae 
that the viola d’amore has a voice k 
no other instrument In it ona 
yt BS it dwells the 
‘echo of old forgotten far-off ings 
»the enchantment of distance Pras, 
Fs ore Sstance—that Mon.- 
sleur Casadesus never brings too 


Asioli as wel] as With Borghi and Jvor 


the society of Ancient Instruments. 


Or ee sane 


Since fate seems to ordain that Mias. 


Hall, the Conductor ended the day With 


kovsky sh; : 
Ovsky shall not be heard in “day, with 


rer te A Hr ee 
fieeedaiagy Fess S$ Symphony in @ 
| rsan Symphony SO-called 


dae Concert-halls. ‘Phe 
| pleasure t, Pealed, and deep was the | 
Setanta of many within earshot They | 
| While = a hy el applauded bountifully: 
tabatee 3 * *OUSSEVitzky in zea] and pain : 
Y ep ' us : ; 7% « JE s 
or thoes tenie on proclaiming Sreatness : 
: - truly Wringing it er ,. 
ineff: 7 ae out to the las 
paetiont hess To all and sundry ‘their 
| Yet he al pleasures of the concert-hall' 
| of the eb tn before this master-work 
| then tear-departed—jn more sens c 
| his athens: oan also satisfactions. in 
} ~ » War-time davs Sent et. 
erated Warner: but in tl eens 
'he was * 7 I 108e eighties 
Folomennn Willing to mix his sia 
} LS) Yo ¢ g a — = 4 ,IF 
zs los and horns according Lig 
early Wagnerian prescriptj Ging’ to the 
) : -Scription A 
ak “e . And ty 
take thought Of Liszt’s Violins: to k 
| “s tO qulr 
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Spare’ not j 
in an end tr} 
lat is pj ' 
. &-bow.- 


“ Symphonic 
master af 1W17-:,. » poem ou . 
Be th ; of Weimar. Ah yes! “the Fr te 
—~“thOven” ag AB Pate ‘rench 
4¢ Ar 1e exul 7 
Saluted hij “uvperant Gounc 
if ne batnaiit _ How the Old geritlem- oy 
Vears. n ered this Saying in his arate: 
we Hy 1US se tae . ' « S a 
fee | Ast have Chuckled hehi nr) ul 
Ory mask! ) enind his 


ik Wi a to ee a 


| , : near. | 
And how adept and PDleasurable with a 
. b 
ziti, were - kK eR: | 
ee ert an “oussevitzky’s balancing |Dane, 
: mos oe ne ofr the little orchestra! /sStreet, Boston. 
| > while he also was a member of } 


minor—-the to join in 


' —that bids fair § 
s =) . . Ss b a] ” ’ we 
to be his one surviving Specimen in Mie P ren 
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Still a Deficit 


gestive Note from the Pro- 
m-Book of the Symphony 
hestra at the Last Concert, 
But One, of the Season. 


HE annual expenses of the = 

Boston Symphony Orches- = 
ra exceed its income. This = 
perating deficit, estimated at = 
85,000, is met by subscrip- = 
ions, = 
uSstimated deficit.......$85,000 = 
Subscriptions to date.. 72,660 = 


salance to be raised. ..$12,340 


Piease send checks to BE. B, 


Treasurer, 6 Beacon 


The orchestra can be car- 
ied on only by the generosity 
f those who believe it import- 
nt in the life of Boston and 
re willing to help it finan- 
lally. All such are invited 
Sustaining the 
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Balance to be raised. ..$12,340 


Piease send checks to E. B. 
Dane, Treasurer, 6 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

The «orchestra can be car- 
ried on only by the generosity 
of those who believe it import- 
ant in the life of Boston and 
are willing to help it finan- 
Clally. All such are invited 
to join in sustaining the 
orchestra. 
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lay on and 


served Napoleon’s second Empress; has 
dates in the program-book and a key Ba 
, , his piece upon the program -page. ee 
Yet quinton and harpsichord, |‘ fi hod eesped the. traditions 
d'amore and viola da gamba, | !Dt0 hoo i cise Sd wo age a 
Willig tor thnen Tyla comy i vronvleur Casadesus, was the latent 


writing for them. They were the pual ney There is only to take the vir- 
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less subtleties of tone, nuance, phras-|| audience for the first time yesterday. 
‘ing and rhythm. They capture and ae music is an amiable example of 
‘convey by purely musical means, the’ *°*h century fluency and grace, yet’ 


atmosphere of the courtly eighteenth Sotiotvate ties his centre AS ae 
century. Not unknown in Boston be-) nargo Lirenziti, believed to have been 


fore, they were warmly welcomed | a brother of Luigi, was not born until 
as contributors of unusual pleas- | 1764, it is quite possible that this Sin- 
ures to a symphony concert. | fonia dates from the early part of the 
Since Camille Saint-Saéns was the | 19th century, the period of writers 
first president of the Société des In- ke Mehul. 
struments Anciens, Mr. Koussevitzky 
evidently thought it appropriate that 4 Treble Instrument 
his C minor Symphony with organ The quinton, heard in this number, 
should conclude the program. This aq now temnaan of the viol fam | 
some doubt as to whether this re- Fall, Boston. The sate hi stan > mgt dale 9 potty ead Poy only by the bana viol. ot lose ate a 
, oing to prove found by M. Casadesus at Versailles. ormance. Nothing cou d have eel very small bass viol and sounds like a| 
tracing of steps 18 & A hearing of it makes it seem pos- ‘more appropriate than that this violin. lacking smoothness and sonority 
profitable to the art. Too often, when sible that this Lorenziti has been : Symphony should have been dedi- of tone. Its obsolescence is no loss 4 
they have set down notes while look- unjustly neglected. This is excel- cated to Liszt. the art of music. Marius Casadesus | 
ing over their shoulders, the results Jently contrived music, scholarly 


| . | played it skilifully. 
| / 4 antic. It is | the next number, a _ concerto for 
Sai , mvorove- without being at all pedantic | Find ate AD rapremdhdih es r, a t 
ee ve at sme ‘cast in the usual allegro, slow move- : harpsichord and wind instruments by 


ment and rondo, with a cadenza in : | l oniles oe adele an, appeared in 
the first movement. Its material is SYMPHONY PONGERT i che rming first moat ponies ft a 
ingratiating. The slow movement | a. iW? VJ : zartean in style, followed by = ach 
‘has poetic beauty and the finale is | f » Ned Ove, ia Te 4 inferior and rather naive andantino 
i hen they compare well full of gayety. Although the harpsi- | Ouinton. Harnsich: abn] | aud rondo. It is described as "one of 
cc, chord is not easily heard in this com- | uinton, Harpsichord and Bershi's earliest works, composed 
a oe mesien. iti f string in- ; . When he was under the influence of 
It was agreeable to hear on the Is comenaeeny the balance 5 rene Vi y Pepe, Re Mozart, as is clearly seen in the con- 
twenty-third program of the Boston | struments is well maintained. * 1019, qd Amoi e Heard \ 
Symphony Orchestra several: such| The harpsichord concerto 1s 1 . 
works, particularly since solo partS | wise a charming work, sons wigan 
were played on the instruments for }in form but full of individuality. T 8 
which they were written, by high | musical ideas are lucid and pleasing, 
priests of this form of musical art,}and the treatment of the solo part 
that is, by members of the Société | with relation to the wind accompanl- 
ides Instruments Anciens, of Paris. | ment is ingenious. There is tremen- 
Another circumstance which made} qdous rhythmic vitality in this un- 
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ACKWARD the course of music program notes, were musicians of 
still takes its way, lacking a some consequence in the second half 
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York, greatly pleased the public and 
met the approval of the leading pro- 
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uced by a contemporary of Bee- 
Po en, vp tol out what writers like 


|} Stendhal and Berlioz tell ug of the low 


state of instrumental music in Italy in 


| the early 19th century. 


Mr Koussevitzky and the orchestra 


| played admirable accompaniments for 


, these old numbers. One felt through-' 
out the first part of the concert that it} 
\Was..a pity to lavish such perfect 


artistry on music sq negligibie. 

The rest of the concert was devoted 
to a rather turgid and bombastic per- 
formance of Saint-Saens familiar Sym- 
phony in C minor, with organ. The 
music recalls Gounod's talent for con- 
triving sonorous effects with the 
minimum of imaginative content. ‘i 
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| NOTES and LINES 
| By PHILIP HALE 

1 
| The program of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra. this week is. of an unusual 
nature. In the first part of the concert 
the Parisian Society-of Ancient Instru- 
ments will take the stage: Lorenziti, 
Venetian Symphony for quinton, viola 
‘@amore, harpsichord’ and orchestra 
(first performance as edited by Henri 
Casadesus, founder of the society); 
Borghi, Concerto for harpsichord (Mme. 


Patorni-Casadesus) and wind orchestra; 
Asioli, Concerto in A major for viola 
d’amore (Mr. Casadesus) and orchestra. 


The quinton will be played by Marius 
Casadesus. 


The symphony in the second part of 
the concert \will be Saint-Saens’s No. 3 
C minor with organ. Saint-Saens was 


the president of the Society of Ancient 
Music. 


a 

We heard the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra in New York last 
Thursday evening and Saturday after- 
noon, the orchestra's last concerts of its 
season in that city. Carnegie hall was 
completely filled. As many stood as 
were allowed by the fire department ana: 
police. Many were turned away. The 
audience at both concerts was en- 
thusiastic, even mofe appreciative, or 
at least. warmer in demonstrations, than 


The orchestral performance was one 
of dazzling brilliance at night and in 
the afternoon. On Saturday afternoon 
there was enthusiastic, long continued 
applause after the eloquent performance 
of the Prelude and Love-Death from 
“Tristan.” | | 

At the end of Saturday’s concert, the 
final number was Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony, nobly 


The composer was. 
called to the platform, called and re- 


performed. The | 


great audience was loath to leave. Mr. | 
Koussevitzky was recalled to the stage | 


;at least five times; there were shouts 


of “Bravo”; the-orchestra, rising, was 
cheered to the echo. 

In the hall and out of it we heard 
Only words of glowing praise for the 
conductor and the players. The Boston 
public was congratulated on having 
only one conductor for the superb or- 
chestra, instead of a succession of 
“guests,” and for having Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky as that one conductor, There is 
already a long waiting list in New York 
for the concerts of the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra next season. 


——) | an 

A concert of an unusual nature will 
take place in Jordan hall next Mon- 
day night. It will be given by the Bos- 
ton Flute Players Club and the Cham- 
ber Music Club. The program will com- 
prise extremely modern compositions: 
Stravinsky’s Octuor for wind instru- 
ments; six songs from MHindemith’s 
Ballad Cycle ‘“Marienleben”; Schoen- 
berg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” and Gruen- 


berg’s “The Daniel Jazz.” Greta Tor- 


padie will sing the songs and be the 
Singer in “Pierrot Lunaire.” Colin 


| 
| 
| 


O’More will assist in the Daniel Jazz; | 


Frederic Tillotson will be the pianist. 


There will be musicians from the Bos- | 


ton Symphony orchestra. 
“Pierrot Lunaire” will be performed 
here for the first time. It consists of 


21 little songs by Albert Giraud and is | 


composed for speaking voice, piano, 


} 
; 
} 
; 
; 
‘ 


i 


' 
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| 


flute, piccolo, clarinet, bass clarinet, vio- | 


lin, viola, violoncello. The first perform- 
ance was at Berlin in October, 1912, 
when Albertine Zehme was the reciter- 
Singer. There was a performance at 
Leipsic that fall. Schoenberg. has toured 
ui European countries including tis 
work in his concerts. Otto Erich Hert- 


leben had translated the French verses 


into German. For the first performance 
in the United States, which took place 
at the Klaw Theatre, New York, on Feb. 
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ineglect that has been its fate. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Twenty-fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 27, at 2.30 o clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 28, at 8.15 o'clock 


A Beethoven Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84 


v* 
ay 
* 


Lopatnikov , ; - Scherzo, Op. 10 
(First performance) 


Debussy . “La Mer” (“Trois Esquisses Symphoniques”’) 


I. De l’aube a midi sur la mer (From Dawn till Noon on the Ocean), 
II. Jeux de Vagues (Frolic of Waves). : 
III. Dialogue du Vent et de la Mer (Dialogue of Wind and Sea). 


SS reining PANAMA it matt 


; - Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo. 
Adagio non troppo. 


Allegretto tazioso, quasi andantino. 
Allegro con Spirito. 


Se ITT a a 
There will be an intermission before the symphony 


tne ee, 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seer in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


1913 





ventién, skill inthe ‘Handing’ or the 


Tal thematic material. There was no sugges- 
i . tion of halting experimentation: there 
Bal q was no padding; the composer was will- 


ing to stop, wise enough to stop when , 
he had said his say, 
NY Debussy’s ‘‘Sea,’”’ was first performed 


} BY SYMPHO here in March 1907. This performance 
a ae aa SM A a Was the first in the United States. The 
Mew a“dHl C4: 13+'C2 9 Friday afternoon audience then kept 
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The Newest ah sullen silence. No hands were noisely 


; 


Be al , ee “1 brought together. Dr. Muck, nothing | 
5 eet b OVE I, Lopatnikoy, is spadeyiry the performance in| 
) b | the next month, It now seems in- | 
Bre hms, Debussy On credible that the audience of 21 years 
| ago could have been so tone-deaf: one 
Progeram would think that the sheer beauty of 
- sounds would have charmed the hearers. 
even if they failed to realize the firm- 
ness of the canvas for the musical sea- | 
CONDUCTOR GIVEN scapes. Those hearers, automatically 
considered, had ears: but they did not ' 
NOTABLE TRIBUTE hear. We quoted last Thursday De- | 
. bussy’s word about the ocean: what this 
friend was to him: how the sea amused, 
a . impressed, fascinated him. He was Qs | 
By PHILIP HALE whimsically familiar with it as was| 
“4th and last concert of the Bos- Jules Laforgue in his “Perseus and An-'! 
Symphony orchestra's 47th season, Gromeda; or the Happiest of the Three.” 
| Yesterday the performance brought 
out Tully the streneth as well as the 
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Yet, bye and large under the test of | 
weekly experience, six months long, Mr. | 
Koussevitzky remains a catholic and 
stimulating program-maker. Time and 
again, his lists, read in advance, seem | 
the laying side by side of three, four 
or five unrelated numbers. In actual 
performance, there is almost always a 
focal point, a vitalized interest, a curi- 
osity satisfied, a new sensation experi- 
enced. Mr. Koussevitzky’s choice of 
pieces is like his versions of them. | 
Agree or disagree; rarely do they leave | 
the hearer unfed or unstirred. He has 
restored the ancients to honorable place 
in the scheme of the Symphony Concerts. 
He gives the classics—less Mozart—be- 
coming room. He refurbishes romantics 
that he knows are fading. The estab- 
lished moderns and modernists; the ex- 
perimenters; the youngest born, if only 
they have courage and talent, all find 
welcome. Regarding music as the uni- 
-versal art it is, he distributes no favors 
among nationalities. Dwelling and work- 
ing for half the year in America, he 
accepts American pieces that may hardly 
excite him. Best of all, he seeks a per- 
petual diversity and animation of interest, 
Which is to make each of twenty-four 
Pairs of concerts (with tern on the side) a 
fresh and eager experience. 

All this in a season in which composers 
have not been prolific—with an exception 
or two—in new and notable matter. Bar- 
t6k’s Concerto is inevitably caviare to 
any public outside Central Europe: Mr. 
Copland and Mr. Sessions preferred to 
Write chamber-pieces. Usually the young: 
er modernists were only that and noth- 
ing more. As it happened, the remark- 
able premiéres of the season both added 
solo and choral voices to the orchestra— 
Stravinsky’s “Oédipus Rex” and Honeg:- 
ger’s “King David.’ By common con- 

sent, the Jatter music is a masterpiece 
of the nineteen-twenties for which Bos- 
ton had waited over-long. Stravinsky’s 
opera-oratorio, down the vista of the 
years, may prove to be another. Here 
and now, sAe production of it in Boston 
and New York was large item in the re- 
gained prestige. And Mr. Hiil, as the 
Keen ear and imagination of Mr. Gilman 
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Were first to discover, has written a New. 


England symphony at last, of the land 
and the spirit. Who would have believed 
it possible? And a Russian-Parisian-Bos- 
tonian conductor—no doubt by virtue of 
ithe third element—gave it graphic per- 
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Hall the Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra played the last of its present 
season of Friday afternoon concerts. 
The usual rites of a last concert went 
their course, at the first perfunctorily, at 
the last, despite the departure of those 
with trains in mind, with enthusiasm. 
When Mr. Koussevitzky first approached 
the conductor’s stand, Mr. Burgin and a 
few violinists near him rose to their feet, 
[In an instant the whole orchestra 
joined him. And the rising of the orches- 
tra was the signal for the audience 
to do likewise. In turn Mr. 
sevitzky made his bows first tu 
the orchestra, then more of them, 
many more, to the audience. But the 
more significant scene occurred at the 
end. 


\ J ESTERDAY afternoon in Symphony | 
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Shook hands with all the eight men on 
the front chairs, ending this time with 


Mr. Burgin. A few more bows, 
Mriday afternoon audience had paid its 
last tribute of the season to the leader 
Who in this year has made 
even more beloved than previously. 

The program consisted of three classics 
together with a single novelty. Beetho- 
ven is again appearing on the scene. 
Yesterday it was the overture Written to 
precede Goethe’s play “Egmont” that 
was played. Debussy’s three Symphonie 
Sketches entitled ‘‘The sea,’ certainly a 
masterpiece from the master of impres- 
Sionists, concluded the first portion of the 
program. The second half was given to 
Brahms’s second symphony in D major. | 
Between Beethoven and Debussy. stood | 
a scherzo, 
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Lopatnikov, receiving its first perform. 
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flamed high The entire program was led at /) The season now ended’ wan 

, PP busi | UU! a Sewn +2 ended has been one 
Two other choral works, looked Played with a brilliance that now. om 12.95 to 69. of the most sue 


; Ww cessful in every way in 
forward to with great expectations, days is a matter of course. Th > / the whole history of the orchestra. 


did not come off with quite the same Chestra probably never was in bete THE GRE vor this result the credit must largely 
ruccess. These were Schmitt's form. The audience of yesterd: tna ti rk TOe . 80 to Mr Koussevitzky, ‘The trustees, 
“Psalm XLVI" and Héict’s “Ode to \showed its appreciation of cond ' 4 CHAIN O} all things considered, are to be con- 
Death.” Quite possibly further hear- and men by prolonged applaug@., ; s J YCE STOR | sratulated on the fact that his contract 
ings under more favorable conditions the beginning and at the close of Is Unsurpass beautiful collect: "pg ll re another season, so that 
might leave a better impression. concert. ay For Quality. 3 s in bright, rich | “The ‘aauene pel ata: next Fall, 
Instrumental] Novelties | Alfredo Casella begins his 5 ace Prices, Sérvice’~ _ ai until May 7 to reengage thelr seston 
Of the many instrumental sale mata ig rg ita a “et iy - the Mriday and Sa turday series, Others | 
elties, not all Cling in memory. |nin oer A an 50." a8 . itr a the wishing to engage season tickets! 
Those that made More than a - (Fatal Pratl Miike es cl , | 


. forty-third sea: . waiting list. alreea. ole names on a 
momentary impression include whan Ae eason of these concerts, aiting list. already Jong. P. R. 
Bart6k’s Piano Concerto, Proko- ‘ 


Casella has brought to 
hew standards of musica] importance PtvOnal Values At 


_—— 


‘s 
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iri 7 criticism, 
‘to review the salient features, not so much in a spirit of renewed | 









. , ae ‘ 
At the end of the Boston Symphony Orchestra's season it is profitab | 

- ® 7 ew § 
as to recall what was done: what composers were represented; what n | 
works were brought before the public. | 


ee we +. ee ee 


t in or- > 
vel were represented each by seven WOrkE. Next | 
der armed al eeaniice areata’, Wagner, with four mange gor Aare 
ioz, Handel, Strauss, Stravinsky and Tchaikovsky with thre om 
wv Sige sinmae Liadov, Liszt, Mozart, Prokofieff, Schumann, Sibelius wv | 
eae Ft over 30 composers were represented ad ante nose alee ilies 
The number of Ravel’s works was due in large m seid Mong Npeplberecs, 

he was a “guest” conductor. As for Brahms, Mr. paseo amen hd Be hci 
admirer of that composer. As there was a Beethoven Fes st seas | 


it was natural that there was not a superabundance of his works bios ess 
lie 1027-28 He gained by what some might think a slight, for ne es 
| tenes who think, misguided souls, that “Beethoven” should be on the > 


‘ : *] 4 > cone * 

page of nearly every program; yet we remember a geesnochsted Ps gon teers | 
y © . ' ; : “Ror " FCUll= | 

certs he is not living now, who wished to substitute Berlioz" or pokes 
oven,” the one name that stands in honor high above the platform in 8; ; 
phony hall. 


Works by Beck, Converse, Hill, Lazar, Lopatrikov, Lorenziti, eee 

is $3 : 2 : ? , ‘ “ - ¢ S ~ 1 

Piston, Tansman, were performed for the first time anywhere, and img apts ; 
played the piano part of his concerto. Of these works, the symphony of | 


oo ee Me 


‘and the “California” of Converse were the most important, though “The | 


: 
Tumult,” by Martinu, was by no means negligible; for the rush yp iolnod A 4 
@ crowd were vividly portrayed in tones without any attempt at sens 
ge here it is to be remarked that American composers cannot en cet ' 
that they were neglected by Mr, Koussevitzky, who is anxious to mabe 
them by performance. Bloch (for he may now be called an ee yo | 
poser), Carpenter, Converse, Hill, Loeffler, Mason (D. G.), Piston, were ; | 
rT ae ae favored, or at least curiosity was satisfied, by the goons 
in the flesh of Sir Thomas Beecham, who, as a “guest” conductor, was pie 
appreciated; Bartok, whose concerto was as a stumbling block e goth 7 
aS a pianist, treated the piano only as a percussion grr hepsi ong ths 
| charming person, who conducted his delightful music indifferently wee V a 
‘the exception of his “Valse,” of which he gave a brilliant and ppenract ve 
| interpretation: Tansman, whose concerto pleased, whose piano-playing wa: 
| *ptable. | 
ii tog opt came three members of the Parisian Society of Ancient 
Instruments, whose selections of 18th century music and skill in the pat 
formance made the concert in which they took part one long to be remem- 
bered, It is doubtful whether any music gave more pure delight during the 


wrt ewe 


—™  -e -tweer 


al 


: 


season than Asioli’s Adagio as played by Mr. Henri Casadesus. 

Undoubtedly the two great events of the season were the performance 
for the first time in this country of Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex” and at a 
Fension Fund concert Honegger’s “King David,’ which had been heard in 
New York and Worcester. It is not necessary now to argue for or against 
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/ber that music is not a 


get a. 
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David,” @ series of episodes, if you please to regard it as such, is of more 


sustained value, admitting by the nature of the text a greater variety of | 


expression, containing choruses of singular beauty. 
The performance of these two works was of the finest quality. Dr. 


Davison had prepared the chorus in each case so that the choral numbers 
were impressive; Mr. Koussevitzky conducted with the necessary authority, | 


‘and, what is more, with the enthusiasm and the magnetism t 
culiar to him. 


The other two choral works, Holst’s “Ode to ‘Death” and Schmitt’s 
“Psalm” did not make so marked an tmpression. It was a bold undertaking 


hat are pe- 


}icr any composer to set music to the excerpt from Walt Whitman’s “Buria] | 
Hymn of Lincoln”; the task was too much for Holtz, who had only a few} 


moments in which he gave musical emphasis to the text. Schmitt's “Psalm” 
jhas a thunderous speech; there was often the expectation during the per- 
‘formance of something great to come, but in spite of the glowing tributes | 
paid the composer in his own country, there was disappointment here, not 
lively appreciation, 

There are some who complained of the programs because the “orthodox” 
icomposers were shoved aside to make room for contemporaneous and wild- 
éyed men of the extreme left Wing. Let’s see. Bach, 3: Beethoven, 3; Ber- 
/lioz, 3; Brahms, 7: Cherubini, Debussy (for he is now accepted even by the! 
j hardened reactionaries), 4; Gluck, Handel, 3; Haydn, Liszt. Loeffler, Men- 
'delssohn. Mozart, 2; Ravel. 7 (he, too, is now accepted by the die-hards); 
Eaint-Saens, Schumann, 2; Sibelius. 2; Strauss, 3; Tchaikovsky, 3; Wagner, 4. | 


But it is easy even for the Sticklers for conservatism to make rash state- [ 
ments, 
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This quarrel between those who wish to hear only what they have al-/f 
ready heard—especially what their fathers heard before them—and those de- 4 
Sirous of knowing what is going on in the musica] world today, is not con- } 
‘fined to Boston. nor is it due simply to the introduction of unfamiliar works 
, Guring the last four years. There has been this quarrel through the centuries; | 
there will, surely, be a quarrel for years to come, After Honegger and Stravin- } 
sky have their certificates as respectable citizens, other composers will arise 
«to perplex and probably disgust the complacent and the timid. This is all as 


it should be. Without these differences of opinion, without contention and , 
{ Strife, art would be stagnant. | 


: Not everything that is Signed by 
ything that is signed by Stray 
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Bach, Beethoven et al. is good: not j 


j ever : insky and Honegger et a]. is bad. Let the 
# members of the left Wing have their hearing. Let us al] try to find out what } 


itheir Purpose is; whether they are honest or Poseurs; whether they really } 
have something to say, disguise it as they may by passing affectations. Youth | 
is yeasty and prone to imagine a vain thing. If the works of radicals remain | 
in their portfolios, how are they to become self-critical? Let us also remem- | 


fixed art determined for al] time. It is in a lar 

: “ ’ + Be 
| Measure shaped by contemporaneous thought and the spirit of the age. The | 
| Works that are for all time are very few. 


It is hardly hecessary to speak again of Mr. Kousse 


: vitzy, whose genius 

has raised the Boston Symphony orchestra to its present proud eminence 

ted reap Boston, in that this conductor has not 3 
u 


Only the indispensable gifts, 
oetic imagination, and the 
ical literature. P. HH, 


/ Incomparable magnetism, 
“courage to acquaint us with con 


4s 


dramatic force, p 
temporaneous mus 


<r 


‘this “Oedipus Rex.” It was a work to be heard: a work of uneven worth, but | 
ene that contains pages of lofty dramatic and musical inspiration. “King 
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SYMPHONY HALL . . . BOSTON 


Two Performances 


SUNDAY AFT ERNOON, DECEMBER 18, 1927, AT 3.30 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 19, 1927, AT 8.15 


55th and 56th Concerts in Aid of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 


PENSION FUND 


Ss 


George Frederick Handel's Oratorio 


Che HMessiah 
The BOSTON SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


The HANDEL AND HAYDN 
SOCIETY 


Conducted by 
SERGE KOUSSEVI TZKY 


Distinguished Soloists 


FRIEDA HEMPEL. Soprano 


KATHRYN MEISLE, Contralto 
ARTHUR HACKETT. Tenor 


FRASER GANGE, Bass 
(The Chorus Trained by its Condy 


ctor, Thompson Stone) 
Tickets at Symphony Hall Box Office, 


$3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50 
(no tax) 
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GEORGHD FREDERICK HANDEL 
Born in Halle, February 23, 1685 Died in London, April 18, 1759 


THE MESSIAH 


’ 


aydn Society, completed 


and Haydn Society, December 
2), 1818, in Boylston Hall; present performances 155th, and 156th. 


ee 


PART ONE 
THE PROPHECIDS AND THE FULFILMENT. 


I 


OVERTURE 
stave: fuga, allegro moderato 


2-3 
RECITATIVE 
Comfort ye my people 


ly to Jerusalem ; and cry 
into her that h niquity ig pardoned. The Voice of 
oe pA . of the Lord: make straight in the 
esert a highwa 


AIR 
Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill made low; the crooked 
itraight, and the rough places Plain. 


4 


CHORUS 
5 And the Slory of the Lord shal] 
“ 


be revealed - and all flesh Shall see it together: f 
mouth of the Lord hath Spoken it. * ecige 


; even 
h the Lord 


- 
eae 
. . oe vee “3 oe 4. 
. » “ 


= a 
~. 


RECITATIVE 

For behold darkness Shall cover the earth an 

rd shal] arise upon the 
Ime to the’ light Dp e€ and His glory sh 


d gross darkness the 
» and kings to the bri 


all be seen upon thee, and 
gshtness of thy rising, 


AIR 
The people that walked in darkness have seen 
& great light - 
'€ land of the shadow of death, upon them the light ‘shined am Cee Chee teva ™ 


people; but the 
the Gentiles shal) 


8 i EO Te SS oe 
: : 
~ he lla gg a Ties ” ; 


For unto ug & child igs born - unto 
on hig Shoulder : and his name Shal : Seatte ent shall be 
» the Hverlasting Father ed Wonderful ; Cou 


Siven: and the 


l . 
+ the Prince of Peace. nselior; the Mighty 


13 





PASTORAL SYMPHONY C 
larghetto 


AIR 
! Why do the nations furi 
ir of the Calabrian pifferari) so furiously rage together: 
(on the traditional a | oe oe # The kings of the earth rise up, and the alerts Take do the people imagine a 
14—15—-16-17 | and against His anointed. counsel together, against 
RECITATIVE 


44 
: ight. 
he field, keeping watch over their flocks by n C 
par There were shepherds eeame Upon caame : aah the glory of the Lord shone round Hallelujah ! HORUS 


For the lord God Omni 
become the kingdom of our L Mf Hie Choeneth. The kingdom of this Id 1 
about them; and they were sore afraid. hold I bring you good tidings of great ever KING OF KIN ord and of His Christ ; and He shall rei L beg e 
to them, Fear not, for beho g GS AND LORD O ail reign for ever and 
joy And te On te te aft people ; for unto you is born this day in the city of David a “LORDS. HALLELUJAH! 
Bavior which te Chvnere was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 


God, and saying: CHORUS 


Glory to God in the highest ; and peace on earth, good will towards men. 


latter day upon 
I see God. or 
18 Dp 


lem, Behold, thy 
daughter of Zion: shout, O daughter of Jerusalem. RIT Aree 
mine tleols Gate thes. He is the righteous Savior; and He shall speak peace unto the | Behold, I tell CITATIVE 


you a mystery : we shal] : 
heaven. 10.00 : a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at Reg Bee prank pee we shall all be changed in 
RECITATIVE 


topped: then 
he blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf uns The trumpet sh ; 
ian tt ne oan pte Ay hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing. be changed. P all sound ; and the de 


AIR 


CHORUS 
: her the lambs with His arm, Worthy is the Lamb 
feed His flock like a shepherd ; and He shall gat | amb that was slain, 
and hn ‘hon in His bosom; and gently lead those that are with eon 3 ‘aah tte | mone pets and riches, and wisdom, and strength eae us to God by His blood, to 
to Him, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and He will give you rest. hall find unt the and honor, glory and power’ be unt Hin, eed, Bonor, and glory, i 
yoke upon you, and learn of Him; for He is meek and lowly of heart, and ye sha : 0 {he Lamb, for ev , 


an Him th ; and blessing. 
Amen! Amen! CF and ever. im that sitteth upon the throne, and 
rest unto your souls. " Vv 


CHORUS en 


His yoke is easy, and His burden is light. 
OFFICERS OF THE 
INTERMISSION 


AIR 


ad shall be raised incorruptible; and we shall 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 


President, COURTENAY GUILD 


PART TWO 


THE TRIUMPH Vice-President 
THE PASSION ns _ JOHN C. BRODHEAD 


AIR ? Secretary GEORGE M. BROOKS 
He was despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with gri¢'. GEORGE F. HATCH 


| Librarian 
24—26 


( ‘(HKORGE EB. BANKS 
. 4 3h \ ‘ , rs 
Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. He was wounded for oul RT H, LAMSON 


transgressions: He was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace wai JOSHUA Q, LITCHFIELD JOHN S. RUSSELT, 
upon Him. 


. y D s 4 m™ r >, y . 
All we like sheep have gone astray: we have turned every one to his own way: and R. GEORGE B. MAGRATH PAUL SPAIN 
the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. EVERETT C WHITE GEORGE WEALE 


29-30 
RECITATIVE 


tt ' 
Thy rebuke hath broken His heart: He is full of heaviness. He looked for some CHARLEs ae 
have sity on Him; but there was no man; neither found He any to comfort Him. : S H. DITSON 


AIR 
Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto His sorrow. 


Treasurer 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


ee ee Ae PT — 
te nl oc, MIB, BIGORE PE Rhes, a. Se FR £2 
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FRANK uM tha veer HENRY LOWELL MASON 


— SS 


a2 
CHORUS 


seg . | pis: regular concer 
Lift u our heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, an ! and . : 

King of Gisry shall come ia” Who is the King of Glory? The Lord, strong and mighty, | pril 8 will be 

the Lord, mighty in battle. The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory. 


am performances of the 


CHORUS 7 b n Sy mphony Orchest 
Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their words unto the ends of the worl’ enefit of the Orchestra’s Pp : 
ensl 


oe 
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Messiah this season hav 


ra, Serge Koussevitzky 
on Fund. 


e been taken over by 


, Conductor, for the 
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Yesterday, of course, technique aside, 
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was Mr. Koussevitsky’s day. A reader, 


? SUNG AT 
MESSIAH SU perhaps, of the redoubtable Runciman, 
Mr, Koussevitsky, at all events, had 
evidently put his foot down that his own 
p performance of the 


be lifted’ out of the Stodgy dullness 
| 4gainst which that eminent critic railed 


| SO vehemently, Anyone, knowing Mr. 
Koussevitsky Conducts at 








Koussevitzky’s work, would 


much. 
Symphony Hall | He had a defini 


| 'for attaining his end. Some music— 


For this year’s Pension Fund concert | oo pose marked “% fave ee 
Mr. Koussevitsky gave yesterday alters | ast bar of two or three airs, Other 
noon, in Symphony hall, a performe | numbers he fancied faster than usual, 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah,” his orches- | ° arp ae ogg of ir prin on 
'® COennerati: it} . QTY. | the Lord” a € music’s ex n 
ira Co-operating with the Handel and | stride broke into a scamper, “Lift Up 
Haydn Society. Frieda Hempel sang the | Your Heads” suffered likewise a Joss of 
“Oprano solos, Kathryn Meisle those for | splendor from its Suggestion of brisk- 
alto, Arthur Hackett the tenor, Fraser ave oo the rapidity with Prana Bs 
tance th- aes ; Yoke Is Easy” Was Sung made anything 
cab § ine bass. The VeGntiEs 7 more than neatness impossible. 
William Burbank. A very iarge audi- More at home, no doubt, with an or- 
“nce sat in attendance, chestra than with a chorus, Mr. Kous- 
stir interest. sevitsky quite naturally _— less A 
* Ee »s his singers for his effects than on his 
In its S S 
whatever a yeni Players. Set on Sharpness of accent, he 
cannot fail to rivet a ig secured it frequently from loud beating 
rday’s concert furthermore Of the Kettledrum more usual with 
vas the first in which the Handel and. Prokofieff than with Handel; Drasses, 
| Haydn Society has sung since its new | Perhaps for brilliancy’s sake, he suffered 
seuauctor, Thompson Stone, has been | tO blow very loud. Then, since balance 
| at work, ie "eal erred, ae yor ae | 
! Mr. Stone has done 5s strings iI oO often € firs ViOlINs | 
} work. In the Short time at his disses lost quality. Quality the chorus did not. 
jhe has transformed that body of sing- /0Se, but their Psoper place in the en- 
ers into a Well-balanced chorus, with S¢mble they could scarcely fill 
all four parts able to hold their own Of phrasing. furthermore,was often lack- | 
Fie has seen to it that they can offer a ing from the orch 
when called for, that @nNce where vigor was chiefil 


The occasion Was one to 
A pension concert 
something: 
undertakes 
ition; yeste 


| full body of tone, 
: 


. y Stressed. | 

never once turns hard or shrill; a carry. _ His best results Mr. Koussevitzky | 
| Ing soft tone he has also developed. The 8@ined in the pastoral symphony—for | 
| notable Precision of thi 


iS chorus, its ONce it sounded really pa: 
Stone has not @ highly succes: 
| Allowed to suffer:’ he has, if anything, in_the “Hallelujah,” 
Added to it. So let us “cnetatulate the _ Each of the soloists ha 
ancient society on securing the Services 800d to offer, Miss Hem 
asver Who knows how to Sense of style, Miss Mei 
Crill, @ musician who <nows what force that made “He 
should be done and how, and a Chora] ™O0re interesting than us 
conductor who has an understanding of 4 fine voice and very Co 
the human Voice. 


| Capable technique, Mr. 


d something 
pel a@ superior 
Sle a dramatic 
Was Despised” 
ual, Mrs, Gange 


) mpetent vocali- 

he We have a right to 2Ation. If only the difficulties of a | 

100k for something excellent in the Senuinely fine “Me*-inh” performance, 

future from everybody concerned, were not SO 
great! 


R. R. G, 
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Yesterday, of course, technique aside. 


“We SSA UNG AT | was Mr. Koussevitsky’s day. A reader, 
we | ae Derhaps, of the redoubtable Runciman. 


Mr froussevitsky, at, all events, had 


p NS iN ( NV evidently put his foot down that his own 
'y¥ Rn VINU Ea performance of the “Messiah” should 
be lifted out of the stodgy dullness 
agai Inst which that eminent critic railed 
- so vehemently. Anyone, Knowing Mr. 
Conducts AT | ou SSCVvitZKY'S Work, would expect as 

oe at much, 
ymphonv Hall He had a definite Plan in his mind 
for attaining his end. Some music— 


\ c 


4 
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SO much as might have been looked 

he heard very Slow, Mose the open- 

) vement m; larked ‘ rave,” and the 
last tae Of two or th K. € alrs. Other 
numbers he fancied faster than usual, 
asé Of “The Glory of 
music's exultant 

nper “Li ft Up 


vaS Sung mi: ide anything 
SS lmpossib] 
no doubt 
a ch LOTUS 


naturally 
effects 


er ht Of accent, he 
ly from loud beating 
more usual wit] 


Drasses 

ne suffered 

nee balance 

| On the 

| first violins 

© chorus did not 

piace in the en- 

carcely fill. Fineness 

lore, was often lack 

in this performe< 
chi fily stressed. 

Kousse vitzky 

Symphonv- ~Iot 


7 ss 
“Had 


wthminn’t 
omica} effect 


SMmMetnine’s 
FRIEDA HEMPEL | “i ba alan mah pe ot la superior 
| | | eel OW to SETISe O UY 78 Meisie @ dramatic 
| > kno vh: re Nat mad 1@ Was Despised’ 
| ing 4Ore Interesting thay uSUal, Mrs, Ganoe 

VOMpetent voce 

CUP i ‘ulties of 

2” pe rlormance 
red, were not so 
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Of late years, too, the assisting artists 


wt lah’”’ 

) 19 at the Handel and ge gti 
performances have not always ti 

singers of the highest standing. § 


a l, Kathryn 
| a in Frieda Hempel, ERP 
Melaie. Arthur Hackett and _  “F'raser 


Gange there was assembled a ~~: 
catahio of doing full justice 4 a 
music, and with the mention of the e: 


cellence of their singing must — 5° 
word regarding that supple, symy 


thetic and expressive Pee ag Net icky 
| | that Mr. Koussevitzky and oie eal 
tra gave to recitatives and per + 
| In this performance of the “‘Mess 


citi. 

indeed, from the first chord of yes spill 

<4 -cramam creer ture to the final Amen, spe ig gota 

ie | functory, every measure of . gered 
whether orchestral or vocal, é 


charged with meaning. , ane ead 
a Naturally the audience, whic | 
orus and Orchestr 


‘as d- | 
every available place, was not unmin 


. mann ‘ d 
ful of these virtues of performance «esa 
t B f | Inder lavisheg applause upon ie ay (he 
ft 1 at Avil. 
a es and conductor. Ane 
’ ralkir to the edge 
Koussevitzky, walking : ‘ 
the platform, summoned to share | 


K ; ' Stone, the new 

hes laudits Thompson & » U ~ 

oussevitzky yea oo of the Handel and Hay ee = 
ciety whose weeks of rehearsal hac a. 

i : eh feubt r contributed in large meas 3 
re . ah er tke os ent tonal qualities that the 

> “ to the exrellent . 
bd Seg ee seme chorus yesterday disclosed. 
Handel’s “Messiah” is one of the lie aaa 


| 1. ; ICLE 
masterpieces of music, but of late ICERT-CHRON 
. | ians had come to look camera yor 
vears Bostonians A I Ap | ge ee eer, ee 42). 
upon it more aS a usefu VEGA Jomo} : <j ‘“Nfessiah’’ ic fy 

rances. : 1 annua ’ BulussevitzkKian “. a > gun 
seasonal observances, and the re ls new thing under the su 
Christmas-tide performances of it at livisio 


) ‘orcibly reminds on 
+ again forcibly eliaitn 
the hands of the Handel and Haydn 1 ce a spoke truth in intimati 


nw 
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: . ombs o:1 § 
’ al y= La 1s are the ton Ppl . 
society had gradually descended in’+ on . sagan them has ‘‘The M 
, ° +r - 1% » ry ‘or wal , meer Nev 
something close to plodding routine, iba kr been entombed from MI 
§ en : a ° 7 " . em s¥h i 
ee pe one California. From “geen | 
C 24k e ‘ rit 3) hc ’ 
¥ “_ ae “ 4 ’ V with his hab ‘ , 
CHORUS RE-ENERGIZED Soi, ERY pet open: Sioihconeamy 
; — 7 ad ‘ f ths 
Yesterday afternoon at Symphony Ne gs has released it. adie 
Hall all this was changed. For the first a Sat one disagree with nin 
time in many years the Boston Sym- Py hese in the performance. It m: 
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Tickets, $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50 (no tax) 
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With and With Without Chorus 


ea ee 
Lor Handel and Haydn Society | 


said to be the oldest musical or- 
ganization in the United States, with 
the exception of the Musical Society 
of Stoughton, Mass., which was 
formed in 1786. The Handel and 
Haydu Society first performed Han- 
del’s “The Messiah” in 1818, and has 
given it annually, we believe, ever. 
since. The performance given last |= 
|Sunday afternoon and Monday eve- 
| ning in Symphony Hall were the one 
hundred and fifty-fifth and one hun- 
dred and fifty-sixth. 
In recent years the annual rites 


c n- | 
of this ancient and honorable cor id 15 goblets and is! sea to these sB 


pany, assisted by a minor orchestra, | 
‘had been chiefly of historical inter- 
| est. The inevitability of the “Mes- 
‘siah” at Christmas and the “Elijah” | 
or “The Golden Legend” in the. 
ispring seemed to have a somewhat | 
depressing effect upon singers and | 
auditors alike. If a reviewer said) 
| these performances were well rou-| 
tined, he had pretty nearly exhausted | 
‘the possibilities of honest praise. | 
This year the Handel and Haydn | 
‘Society lent its forces to the Boston ' 
Symphony Orchestra for a perform- 


ance of the “Messiah” for the ben-|=:8 
efit of the orchestra’s pension fund. ES 


Serge Koussevitzky conducted and | 
the array of soloists included F rieda | 


Hempel, Kathryn Meisle, Arthur | 


Hackett and Fraser Gange. 
Results Amazing 


The results were amazing. We had 
become so accustomed to those well- 
routined performances that we had 
not imagined the “Messiah” could be 
heard otherwise. This week two au- 
diences which filied seats and stand- 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON APRIL Ist 
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First Performance in Boston of 


ARTHUR HONEGGER’S 


“Sing Davin’ 


A SYMPHONIC PSALM 


Pension Fund Concert 


Harvard Glee Radcliffe Choral 
Club Society 


Dr. ARCHIBALD % DAVISON, Conductor 


—_ 


The soloists will include ETHYI. HAYDEN. Sop 
rano 


VIOLA SILVA, Contralto TUDOR DAVIES, T 
PAUL LEYSSAC, Narrator i 


Tickets, $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50 (no tax) 
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With and Without Chorus 


| WMewkouw 
HE Handel) ing’ room tound something in it to 
of Boston, | set excited about. The chorus, al- 
said to be til; >dy technically expert, had been 
ganization in tht jed, under its new conductor, Thomp- 
the exception of) son Stone, to discover new possibili- 
of Stoughton, | ties within itself of tonal beauty. The 
formed in 1786 sopranos no longer became shrill anc 
Hayéu Society 1) qrowned out the other choirs. The 
del’s “The Mess!| qynamic scheme was not all black 
given it annual/ang white. Rhythmic vitality ani- 
| since. The per!) mated the venerable measures. The 
Sunday afterno( contribution of each group of voices 
jning in Sympho!|} was made clear, and they were 
hundred and fif'! woven together in such a way as to 
dred and fifty-si|;eyeal unrealized beauties in, for 
In recent yeé/example, the chorus, “O Thou that 
\of this ancient |tellest good tidings to Zion.” There 
pany, assisted b| was drama in “For unto us a child 
had been chiefly) is born,” and its climax, while fervid, 
est. The inevité| was so restrainel as not to discount 
siah” at Christm;the “Hallelujah” chorus which was 
or “The Golde} to come. 
spring seemed {| Throughout, everything was held in| 
| depressing effec;a proportion which bespoke the con- 
auditors alike. /ductor’s firm grasp of the whole. 
| these performan} There was one instance of Over- | 
‘tined, he had prejemphasis: Mr. Koussevitzky’s love | 
‘the possibilities few his brasses led him to give the 
This year the| trumpet too much liberty in the final | 
‘Society lent its jiair. The orchestra generally, of | 
Symphony Orch«¢ course, did its part surpassingly well. 
ance of the “MédThe “Pastoral Symphony” was im- | 
efit of the orche)aginatively conceived and exquisitely | 
Serge Koussevi!| rendered. | 


the array of solk The soloists were of superior av- | 
Hempel, Kathr)erage. Miss Hempel, with a voice not 
Hackett and Fr¢| too well suited to oratorio, used it 
| Result) With such po yea that her airs +9 

‘came a matter for rejoicing. Mr. 

oy . WE ry 2 2s a" “ 
ieee as. Gange, sacrificing something of vocal] 
eautined erfor1| beauty: made the raging of the na- 
not visage’ th, ons very graphic. Miss Meisle, pos- 
heard i iisewine sessor of an excellent organ, used it 
“s ¢ 6g} With reserve. 

diences which fllseu scaco he 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
SUNDAY AF TERNOON 


APRIL Ist 


First Performance in Boston of 


ARTHUR HONEGGER’S 


“King David” 


A SYMPHONIC PSALy 


Pension F und Concert 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKy. Conductor 


Harvard Glee Radcliffe Choral 


The soloists wil] Include 


VIOLA SILVA, Contralto 
PAUL LEYSSA 


ETHYL HAYDEN, Soprano 


TUDOR DAVIES. Tenor 
C, Narrator 


Tickets, $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50 (no t ) 
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Boston Symphony Concert 

The Boston Orchestra was to have 
been assisted by another chorus, that 
of the Cecilia Society, at its sub- 
son Stone, to discOV) geription concerts of this week 
ties within ayer ong (given Thursday evening and Friday 
, Sopranos no longer li afternoon, on account of the holiday), 
Hayat Society drowned out the ot} put the orchestral parts of Schmitt’s 
cee shoe Mess dynamic scheme Wé«psgajm XLVII” failed to arrive from 


given it annual/ang white. Rhythn E ‘nti 
. \ jurope in time, and the performance 
since. The per!) mated the venerab] 4 4 


Sunday afternot contribution of each) « 9 
| ning in Sympho'| was made alane Schéhérazade 
hundred and fif'! woven together in $) 
dred and fifty-si| reveal unrealized li 
In recent yez| example, the choru 
of this ancient |tellest good tidings 
pany, assisted b| was drama in “For 
er been chiefly| is born,” and its clim 
est. The ineviti| was so restrained 
|Siah”’ at Christm; the “Hallelujah” 
or “The Golde to come. 
‘spring seemed { Throughout, everyt 
depressing effecja proportion which | 
| auditors alike. |ductor’s firm 
| these performan, There was one 
tined, he had prejemphasis: Mr. 
the possibilities ;for his brasses 
This year the} trumpet too much lil phony 
‘Society lent its jiair. The orchestre 
Symphony Orch¢ course, did its part si 
ance of the “MéThe “Pastoral Symy 
efit of the orchejaginatively conceivec 
Serge Koussevi| rendered. 
the array of sold 
Hempel, Kathr erage. Miss Hempel, 
‘Hackett and Frztoo well suited to 
| Result) With such artistry t 


‘Came 
The results we Gange. 


‘Wa! 
become SO accus| beauty, 
routined perfort| ;; F Ai Weieed. We 
not imagined thi 20" ee: graphic. } in the slow movement. 
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heard otherwise an excellent organ, used it 
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numbers were Bach’s Concerto No. 2? 


Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony in 
A major. As all these works had 
been performed here before under 
| 


CDi had the unusual experience of a 
piece. 


The absence of novelties does not 


ing to this band for its sheer virtu- 
osity. 
Suite has been one of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s outstanding successes 


| seemed equally 
a Matter for playing of the 
sacrificing so} Burgin, 


in sympathy. 


&'aSP connote, however, with this orchestra | 

1M! and this conductor, absence of inter- | 
KOU est. If not all the gusto in the world | 
led can reanimate Mendelssohn’s sym- | 
, yet there is pleasure in listen- | 


Koussevitzky concert without a novel | 


Although the “Schéhérazade” | 


—_—— 


1n | 
Boston, it was possible on Thursday | 
The soloists were| evening to find more to admire in| 
/the playing of the Bach Concerto, | 
| with the style of which the conductor | 
The | 
solo parts by Messrs. | 
Laurent, Gillet and Mager | 
made the ra was of poignant loveliness, especially | 


SS 


of this work had to be put off. The | 
Suite of Rimsky- | 
| Korsakoff was substituted. The other | 


in F major for violin, flute, oboe and | 
$s trumpet (edited by Felix Mottl) and = 


a8 the baton of Mr. Koussevitzky, we. 
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YDEN , Soprano 


TUDOR Davy A | 
PAUL LEYSSAC. Narrator ES, Tenor 
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_ Musicians Exemplify Gratitude 
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Left to Right—Max Kunze, Spokesman for Pension Fund Committee; Serge 
Koussevitzky, Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra; Archibald T. 
Davison, Director of Harvard and Radcliffe Choral Societies. 


| . . ey ¢ 1; . 4 | 
‘Meanrukos. ———_fina .t. 1422 | had brought an audience to its feet. ; 
| Lavan . q The applause had been unstinting 
Gifts Mark Kisteem and prolonged. As Dr. Davison 


f . walked into the little upstairs room | 

») p : - . whose windows look down on the de- 

O yy iMLp LOI G1 OUDp parting throngs Dr. Koussevitzky | 
siapiescbinetiiieibinnian spoke: “Ah. Davison,” he murmured, a 


“ “it was ver’ nice. You haf help’ us 
Orchestra Conductor and wonderfully. We thank you.” 
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lo ‘ | And then Max Kunze, first double- 
Leader of College Chor bass of the orchestra and spokesman | 
isters Honored for the Pension Fund Committee, © 







Ne came in. For the moment he and Dr. 
Koussevitzky were not merely con- 
At. the conclusion of the annual 


, | ductor and player, but fellow artists, 
Pension Fund concert in Boston, for Dr. Koussevitzky, too, is master 


when Honesger’s symphonic poem of the doublebass. And perhaps for 
“King David” had been presented ay ha ry ‘make. the “pene 
jointly by the Boston Symphony Or- vue 
Underneath the trivals of the little 
| ductor, and the choral clubs of |Cceremony was a moving expression 
|Harvard and Radcliffe under the of esteem and affection for the two 
| Ven daketrin inte tis My 4 men who have labored unremittingly 
adcers lp of Dr. Archibald T. Davi- that a magnificent musical perform- 
und of the Boston lance might be given. They say that 
Symphony Orchestra to mark pre POI ici comes closer to the 
esteem and gratitude presented si}. }ideal conductor of his players than 
vad: Naead um any in the history of the symphony. 
- YNOW!S, suitably engraved, to Dr. Davison’s place in musie js 
r. Koussevitzky and Dr. Davison. younger but not less rich in com- | 
Lhe final triumphant ‘“Alleleuia” parison | | 
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(Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension Institution, Founded 1903) 


MEMBERSHIP: 
All members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. are eligible. 


BENEFICIARIES: 


Former members who served ten years or more. 
Widows of former pensioners. 


Orphaned children under 16. 
PENSIONS: 


The amount of pension varies according to length of service, age, 
residence, and earnings. 


The individual pensions paid each year vary from $50 to $500. 
There are now 72 pensioners, receiving about $17,000 yearly. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS: 


DUES. Each member pays an annua! installment until, over a 
period of twenty to twenty-five years, he has paid in a total 
of $750. If a member resigns he may withdraw dues paid. 


CONCERTS. 
INTEREST AND EARNINGS ON INVESTMENTS. 
GIFTS. 


OFFICERS: 


Trustees—FREDERICK P. CABOT 
ARTHUR LYMAN 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 


Treasurer—GEORGE FE. JUDD 


The outstanding need of the Fund is to be able to increase its 
maximum payment to pensioners having little or no means of support. 
This can only come about through continued capacity audiences for 
the Pension Fund concerts and donations to the permanent fund, 
which the officers of the Fund will be pleased to receive at any time. 


: ”: SyMPHONIC PSALM, AFTER A DRAMA BY Reni 
“Moi. ee es ee a 


(Born on March 10, 1892, at Havre, France; now living at Zurich, 
Switzerland ) 


This Symphonic Psalm was composed at “Paris-Zurich, February 25th to 
April 28th, 1921” for the re-opening of the ‘Theatre du Jorat at Mezleres, 
Switzerland. (This theatre had been closed since the beginning of the Wo1 ld 
War.) The dramatic action was given to a narrator who tells the Biblical 
story between the various musical sections. As the Orchestral resources at 
the “Jorat Theatre were limited, Honegger employed two flutes, oboe, two 
clarinets, bassoon, two trumpets, horn, trombone, piano, harmonium, celesta, 
one double-bass, and percussion instruments. 

Kxtending the Psalm for concert halls, he added the string quartet, an 
oboe, a bassoon, three horns, two trombones, and a bass tuba, leaving the 
wocdwind and brass to play their original and important part. 

“Le Roi David” has been performed many times in Paris (at the gala one 
at the Trocadéro hundreds were turned away), and many times in France. 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and elsewhere. 

The first performance in the United States was at New York by the Society 
of the Friends of Music on October 26, 1925. Queena Mario, soprano: 
Marion Telva, contralto; Armand Tokatyan, tenor; Leon Rothier, narrator: 
Arthur Bodanzky, conductor; Stephen Townsend, concert master. 

The first performance in New Kngland was by the Worcester County 
Musical Association at Worcester, Mass., on October 5, 1927: Marie Sundelius, 
soprano; Grace Divine, contralto: Arthur Hackett-Granville, tenor; Richard 
Hale, narrator; Albert Stoessel, conductor, New York Symphony Orchestra. 


FIRST PART 


_--— 


Introduction 
(.Varrator) 
THE Sone or Davin, THE SHEPHERD By his right hand I fe 
(Contralto Solo) tained ; 
God shall be my shepherd kind, His oe pealed on the heads of 
. * . ° ) 
He will shield me from the wind. wi the foe, 
Lead his lamb to pastures cool. 10 In their malice sought my end. 
Guide me to the quiet pool. (Words after CLEMENT Maror) 


It myself sus- 


Me shall be my staff and rod, FANFARE 
Restore my spirit again ; Narrator 
len the darkest vale I trod 
Shall not be travelled in pain. (Aintry of Goliath) 


He will keep me from alarm, SONG OF VicTorY (Chorus) 
Though the lightning play around, 
Save me with His mighty arm 

The while, shelter me from harm: 
(‘omfort I have found. 


David is great! 

The Philistines O'erthrown. 
Chosen of God is he, 

succored and unafraid. 

S; ‘ S P + . - . 
(Narrator) | ul hath slain his thousands. 


And ten thousands, David! 
PSALM (Chorus ) 


Marci 
All praise to Him, the Lord of glory, 
Lhe everlasting God, my helper ; 
‘le has avenged al] my wrongs and PSALM (T'enor Solo) 
Ny woes, 


In the Lord ] put my faith, ] , 
ns 4 y i uit my 
And by His hand my people are made trust. nado , 

safe. 


How say ye unto my soul: “lee ik 

Whe | nag to y soul: lee like 

nee hordes Of heathen arose up any bird unto the mountain” ? 
4salnst me, lor behold, evil is here, 


(Narrator) 
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And the wicked bend their bow, tod, the Lord, shall be my strength — Tire DANCE BEFORE THE MAIDENS 
That they may privily shoot them that . in tribulation ; : (Narrator) 
are clean and upright. His help is ever near. 


Sing to the Lord, sing loud and long! 
Play on your instruments and dance! 
, aul : Give to the Lord glory and strength! 
‘ ‘ ‘ , lrg a 4 Mw ee . ae . . ‘ 
(Narrator ) Though wicked ose va ania @ain © Mighty God! et the sea roar in its fullness, 
i sors pwkieustors : : Jehovah be with us! Yea, let the fields rejoice for gladness 
( ; ’ R cn ee -_ : , } » t ‘aA f tl ’ f ‘est sing 
; y () radiance of the morn, And the trees o 1e forest sing 
. / Hike s ¢ » nek « sword and lance they might ‘ . waa 
O had I wings like a Gor e apogee a sword tl g And the spleaaoe. oF suse | praises! 
Then would I fly away ane at rest. claim, Mighty God, be with us! In eternal light he abides, 
alone is there no ‘et they stumble and fall upon that | ica SHR, ’ 
Save in the tomb alone Is Yet : 1ey $8 He hovers on wings of the wind, 
‘omtort ? : 10ur, | | fo yp ‘not ,eanr 
webbed balm to heal this woe of Priests (before the Ark) And his robe the roof of th¢ earth, 
Is there ma | en though an host against me should | Hidden by clouds, there lies His 
mine? : Br ss “ , | Ope wide those doors that lead to dwelling, 
. £7) 7 ’ ‘ SOLLe “iy: yr vt Heaven! "mi N " vs) N ‘ : <a 
Where shall I find for my head son 1 shall not be afraid: | One: idk Gines naan Geena a And mid the te mpest, He hath spoke nh, 
safe shelter? Krom field of war the Lord will hear | pe Se a ae Chen Magnify the Lord Creator! 
Morning and eve I pray and cry aloud. my eries JUSTICE i : Praise to the holiest. 
a ; 4 nea mak ‘a. " . , Me Py » \ wo “4) S : » " ei 3°43 PP af . . — . 
he storm of my distress blows like And their arm shall be stayed. or the rig iteous tLOnE ente t ereln, Saviour of Israel! 
the tempest | In those precious portals of God the on 
/ rea : LOrus 
~ ny cries and my Narrator Lord. 
Rearing, to God m, : ( ) | Mighty God! 
p "tc ’ if" : > | ‘ ‘ ’ . ° ) '* ’ rj 37 


SoNG OF THE PROPHETS 
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- meee 


Chorus 


PsaLM (Soprano Solo) 


ow DS es ee Be. eee ee 
oe ee eC ~~ 


et awe. 
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. ry ‘ TAR Y “ ” 
By fir by water, by speech and Many nations brought me to war. PHE ANGEL (Soprano Solo) 
> y "e, 2 < ‘ Di nm 4 ‘ \ ° - i . - : ” ‘ 
, ' » hrevk t in Jehovah's ns: ’ re ; 
Man that is born of woman lives but — jy wind, by sight and by span Sy ree | Prats: b's name they were — (Give 
itt hi ’ chains rst the locks which bind | | SULLY, , 
a little while. thy chains, bu our | (' asse i : is that 
Whichever way he turn, the path he thee? Appear! Tis time! I e¢all sagan: me round like bees that 
must pursue thee from Sheol’s darkness. Return, | Yo ‘ei lehovah’s name they were 
Is heavy to his feet. nnd enter into the temple of nine | deaisooul an | aie eV Were 
He cometh up like grass, which in doors! Appear! Give thy blood. Bach withawal bush T set on fire: 
time shall be mowed down. Let the breath of life return to th) In erent Jehovah's ‘nam > it “was 
Ile fleeth as a shadow, nostrils ; come from the depths of the | destrowaae ee eee 
’ 4 ‘LY *Q. ’ ! v7 ue . A . 
And the place that once he knew r¢ earth! Appear! . | Soe hn ee | Ci me 
members him no more. The fire burns me; the fire below! be? pen tern ening from harm, 
It enters into me, it searches the mar- | ie 2ee eee it hand has led me on: ‘ pe as 
row of my bones. It pierces me, like lord above, show thyself, and scatter CHOIR OF ANGELS 
a , : ‘ foes! Alleluia! . in! 
Psaum (Tenor Solo) 1 sharp sword. Arise! Appear! 0. ul our foes! Alleluia! Alleluia ! 
>t why hast thou deceived me? for thou 
Pity me, Lord, for 1 am weak! ort Gaul | 
A refuge and harbor I seek, 1] : x : THIRD PART 
Nx, raa rv ‘ ry y ings Si 4 
My weary head Thy wings’ sha Dice it sie oe Basses | 
cover ; 
When will the endless night be over? 
Pity me, Lord, for I am weak! 


ear, ‘tis not for thee as king 

To build an house unto my name. 

Behold, a child is born to thee, 

And I will set him on thy throne. 

And he shall be my son, 

And I will be his Father. 

Then shall be build an house for my 
name, 

And Solomon he shall be called, 

That over Israel peace may reign. 

(Narrator) 


: ; y ° , “7 ’ ‘ ¥ , . . 
Why hast thou disquieted me, to | . Chorus \W here the Vine-leaves so frail 
bring me up? Now my voice in song upsoaring Promise fruit for the land! 
Shall loud proclaim my kine afar , ite : i 
ee ee ee (Narrator) His wealth of salenter that cateos ing ‘S#%: fair one, in this bower 
To hymn Thy bounty all my days! We Shall put to ete rented Pees t] ‘ti ae As yet no grape to eull: 
. . ‘ . \ "ga aw! . e 
© sun, arise to lead me on, Ss ath dle Sheen Wabercmtuion an ie 5 ©en the lovellest But see, in splendor ful] 
That, with my harp, the victory won, past ssi | ' The mandrake is in flower! 
° . . . ’ } Does , ‘ 
I may return to sing a joyful song of (Narrator) d Pride of Adam's race that bore thee. (Narrator) 
praise ! ap \ simple shepherd, wont to Sing, 
(Narrator) LAMENT OF GILBOA | a9 ee surpassing all before thee. 
‘ ; ‘ : tou hast bee , . » . 
SAUL’s CAMP 4 : een chosen by the Lord to 
Riis 7 (Soprano solo; contralto solo; i e our king, 
PsaLtM (Chorus) female chorus) | 


PSALM OF PENITENCE (Chorus ) 

Pity me, God, in my distress! 
ag: re ae — but heal me again! 
0) ? 1) ‘ ° itS » S ‘ ala. ‘ '. , 
God, the Lord, shall be my light and Ah! Ye daughters of Israel, wee) Who shall inkont eet = red a To oe ae Ot 

_, my Salvation ; for Saul! Bi hy name in glory shall not perish And in thy hot displeasure, O chasten 
What cause have I to fear? @i-\ud all the people as their pastor | me not: 
Shall announce thee Master. _ (Narrator) 


SECOND PART (Narrator) PSALM (Chorus) 


(Narrator) en 4 — cg een A schold, in evil T was born 
lene Ta) 7 ne 4 SONG OF THE HANDMAID And in iniquity canceivaa 
SONG OF THE DAUGHTERS OF ITSRAET rin adversity, ; ry quity conceived. 
Sister, oh, sing thy song! Chosen of him above. 3 (Contralto Solo) Mor thou desirest truth and 
wets ON, Sing thy song! On us now lights his love. On 
Never hath God forsaken us. God the Lord comes to bless Tsrie! 

’ * * os 4 1S INS Site! 
Ken in captivity, . , 


fsoodness, 
uly love, take my hand: Pre in the hidden part great Wisdoin. 
t 10m semua , ALLY Me lave sinne ras avilvy trane 
“ls Wander the vale, gressed ee a 
& = D2 Ge ® 


f 





se rete crete LOLA 


I have been shown the path to follow, 

And I have wandered from thy foot- 
steps. 

Pity me, God, in my distress! 

*ardon, Lord, the evil I have done! 


(Narrator) 
PsaLM (T'enor Solo) 
Oh. shall I raise mine eyes unto the 
mountains, ; 
From whence should come my help? 
The Lord shall guide thy steps, going 
und coming, 
From henceforth, ever more. 
He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved, 
Kor he is on high, watching above; 
The Lord who is thy keeper neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. 
(Narrator) 
Tuk SONG OF EPHRAIM 
(Soprano Nolo and Chorus) 
© thou forest of grief, 
Where ravens seek their prey, 
The fruit is gathered in 
That hung upon thy boughs; 
Thy fruit, fiery as blood, 
Was plucked by envious hands; 
And must this be the price 
And forfeit of a kiss? 
(Narrator) 
MARCH OF THE HEBREWS 
(Narrator) 


PSALM (Chorus) 


Thee will I love, O Lord, who art my 


fortress, 


Thou art my shield, the horn of my 


Salvation. 


God is my refuge safe, I trust in him, 
My rock, my strength, my tower and 


my deliverer. 


In him I find the solace that I long 


for; 


He guideth my steps, that I may walk 


in comfort. 
I call on him and invoke his aid. 


And I am _ saved from my strong! 


enemy. 
When waves of death encompassed 


me, 
And snares of men made me afraid. 


Then did he send, and take me from 


above, 
And drew me forth out of many 


waters. 
(Words after CLEMENT MAROT) 


(Narrator ) 
PSALM (Chorus) 
In my distress then I cried to my God. 


Sorrows of Hell did so Compass me 


round, 
Out of his temple he listened and 


heard, 
E’en to his throne came my voice to 


his ears. 


Suddenly, the earth did shake in its} | 


foundations, 
The very hills moved and trembled, 


and broke, 
From summit above to the foot of the 


vale, 
So great the anger and wrath of the 
Lord! 


(Narrator ) 
THE CROWNING OF SOLOMON 
(Narrator ) 
THE DEATH OF DAVID 
THE ANGEL 
(Soprano Solo) 


And God said: The day shall daw? 
To bring a flower, newly born ; 

From thy stem in fullness growin... 
In fragrance sweet, night rnd morn, 
All my people shall adorn, 

With breath of life bestowing. 


CHOIR OF ANGELS 


Alleluia, Alleluia ! 


ALL APPLICATIONS FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
IN THIS PROGRAMME SHOULD BE MADE TO 
L. S. B. JEFFERDS, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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David,” Is Heard Here for the <j 
| First Time ea 


| «2 
| By PHILIP HALE 
| Arthur Honegger’s Symphonic psalm 
“King David,” om the 
‘books of Samuel] and Chronicles by 
Rene Morax, was performed for the 
first time in Boston yesterday after- 
noon at the Pension Fund concert of 
_ the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
' Koussevitzky, conductor. The orchestra 
| Was assisted by ithe Harvard Glee Club 
(and Radcliffe Chora] Society which had 
| been prepared by their . conductor, 
Dr. Davison. ‘The soloists were Ethel 
| Haydn, soprano; Viola Silva, contralto: 
; Tudor Davies, tenor. The Narrator 
| was Paul Leyssac of Eva Le Gallienne’s 
‘Civic Repertorv Theatre. There was a 
very large audience. 

Nearly 100 years ago the Handel and 
Haydn Society produced in Boston an 
| oratorio “David,” by the Chevalier Neu- 
‘komm, This oratorio was extre-:dinarily | 
popular. From 1836 to 1859 there ware! 
paver Afty performances: there were 
Seven in three months of 1836, when 
38 ladies were engaged for the chorus 
pand 15 musicians for the orchestra.” 
)The characters in the oratorio were 
' David, Saul, Jonathan, Goliath. The 


bs Priest, a messenger, Michael and 


David's sister. Boylston hall was “again 


‘filled to suffocation at the fifth concert” 
| ye Pane were turned away. The 
Ss ead, to the drama- 


€tto and the 


as indes 
that eve Ri - 
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the members found the music childist 


and dull. (In the thirties it was thought 
to be “theatrical.” David Prise 0 
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opera was produced at Paris in 1846! 
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I have been shown the path to follow, 
And I have wandered from thy foot- 
steps. 
Pity me, God, in my distress! 
Pardon, Lord, the evil IT have done! 
(Narrator) 
PsauM (Venor Solo) 
Oh. shall To raise mine eves unto the 
miountains, 
From whence should 
The Lord shall guide thy steps, 
nnd coming, 
Krom henceforth, ever more, 
Ile will not suffer thy foot to be 


moved, 
Mor he is on high, watching above 5 
The Lord who is thy keeper 
shiumbers nor sleeps. 


(Narrator) 


come my help’ 


. 
LoS 


The Sone or JeplLiRAIM 


(NOPHUIO Nola (iid ('HOrdwuUS ) 


() thou forest ot erie, 
Where ravens seek their prey, 
The fruit is gathered in 
That hung upon thy boughs : 
Thy fruit, fiery as blood, 
Was plucked by envious hands : 
And must this be the price 
And forteit of a kiss? 
(.\Varrator ) 
Miarkcit or THE TLeBREWwSs 
(Narrator) 


PSALM (Chorus ) 


Thee will J 
LOrtress, 


Thou art my shield, the horn of mv 


salvation, 
(sad is my 


My rock, my strength, Inv tower and 


bhi \ deliverer, 


lhitny Lo tinal the solace that. | lone 


for: 


Ile guideth my steps, that Tmayv walk 


In comfort, 
Leoall on him and invoke his aid. 


neither 


love, © Lord, who art my 


refuge safe. TL trust in lim, 


And I am _ saved from my strong 


enemy. 
When waves of death encompassc: 


me, 


And snares of men made me afraid, 
Then did he send, and take me fro 


nubove, 

And drew me 
waters, 
(Words after CLEMENT MAROT) 


(Narrator) 


PSALM (Chorus) 


In my distress then T eried to my Gro 


Sorrows of Tell did) so Compass 


round. 

Out of his temple 
hearad, 

en to his throne came 
his ears. 


he listened 4 


mv Voice 


Suddenty, the earth did) shake in 


foundations, 


The very hills moved and trem 


snd broke. 


rom, stumimit mbove to the foot of |! 


vile, 
So vreatl 
Lord! 


the anger and wrath ot 


(Narrator ) 
PThk CROWNING OF SOLOMON 
(Narrator) 
The DeEATIL oF DAVID 
THE ANGEL 
(Noprano Solo ) 


And God said: The day shall ad: 
To bring a flower, newly born: 
From thy stem in fullness 2rowil 
In fragrance sweet, night uid inet 
All my people shall adorn, 

With breath of life bestowing. 


(3201R OF ANGELS 


Alleluia, Alleluia! 


ALL APPLICATIONS FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
IN THIS PROGRAMME SHOULD BE MADE TO 
L. S. B. JEFFERDS, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


forth out of mats 


Boston Symphony Gives 
Pension Fund Concert 


Arthur Honegger’s Symphonic Psalm, “King 
David,” Is Heard Here for the 
First Time 


a a” a/ a. 
By PHILIP HALE ‘ 

Arthur Honegger’s symphonic psalm 
“King David,” text taken from. the 
books of Samue}l and Chronicles by 
Rene Morax, was performed for the 
first time in Boston vesterday after- 
noon at the Pension Fund concert of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor. The orchestra 
Was assisted by une Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Chora] Society which had 
been prepared by _ their conductor, 
Dr. Davison. The soloists were Ethel 
Haydn, soprano: Viola Silva, contralto: 
Tudor Davies, tenor. The Narrator 
was Paul Leyssac of Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory Theatre. There was a 
very large audience. 

Nearly 100 years ago the Handel and 
Haydn Society produced in Boston an 
oratorio “David.” by the Chevalier Neu- 
komm, This oratorio was extro~:Jinarilv 
popular. From 1836 to 1859 there were 
over fifty performances; ‘there were 
seven in three months of 1836, when 
38 ladies were engaged for the chorus 
and 15 musicians for the orchestra.” 
The characters in the oratorio were 
David, Saul, Jonathan, Goliath. The 
High Priest, a messenger, Michael and 
David's sister. Boylston hall was “again 
filled to suffocation at the fifth concert” 


and many were turne 
ag ha was due, we ad te teeta 
= interest of the libretto and the popu- 
Site eee of the music. But one 
sh lc found the music better suited to 
: aanae than the church: another de- 
1 lla as Shallow and empty: still 
ra 1er called It theatrical and noisy. 
ha a, the Chevalier’s Oratorio would be 
vy re as indescribably Stupid. We 
2 7 eo = that €ven in the sixties when 
wn “rind union In a town on the Con- 
-Clicut river put the work in rehearsal] 


a 7 
Merce At Le 


the members found the music childish 
and dull. (In the thirties it was thought 
to be “theatrical.” David was twice at 
least an operatic hero. When Mermet’s 
opera was produced at Paris in 1846 
the part of David was taken by the 
voluptuous Mme, Stoltz. There was a 
grand ballet.) 

What would the Bostonians that ap- 
plauded Neukomm’s “David” have said 
to Honegger’s? What will those living 


a hundred years hence say to the music ' 
heard yesterday? Will it be to them as 
Neukomm’s is to us in 1928? 

The story of Honegger’s “King 
David"’—for what purpose it was com- 
posed seven years ago—the revision for 
the ‘concert hali—the great popularity 
In leading cities of Europe—all this 
was told in The Herald of yesterday 
and need not be repeated. The work 
gains by the presence of a narrator who 
has just enough to say—so that the: 
musical sections are united, and the 
hearer put in a receptive mood for 
what the composer has written. This 
iS an infinitely better plan than that 
of the old oratorio with cut-and-dried 
recitatives in nine cases out of ten, 
prosaic in themselves and dragged out 


with laughable solemnity by si 

feel that by so doing they ‘ate aesainenal 
in pious work. The text of Morax taken’ 
from the Old Testament for the narra- 
tor has beauty in itself; music is super- 
fluous. When Handel wished to em- 
=, Statements of fact, as in “Mes- 
me al dl the recitatives in semi-| 
: Some European critics, n ) 
to Honegger, have. said t 

nothing “new” j; 


Sebastian,” 

ormulas sup 

ussy 

; : that the, 
influen vel. Stra-$ 





The performance was as remarkable. 


vinsky is also te be traced. per as the work itself. The choral singing 


critics do not accuse Honegger of plagi- 


was beyond conventional praise. The 


arism; they protest against those who 14, and women had been trained with 


call “King David” a “new” work, a “de- 


gusto as well as intelligence by Dr. 


parture” from the old and even the Davison, The singi f 
‘ singing of the women 
modern ways of expression. But what in the “Lament of Gilboa” will be long 


composer from the time of Handel] and 


remembered. And in other choruses fo1 


ed, by oth- **: 
oki Pare aces music boos often Mixed or female voices there was no 
hesitation, no faltering; strength when 


hears the mighty voice of Buxtehude 


it was required, tonal beauty when it 


Would Bach’s French and English - gphos was demanded. 


have been written if Couperin had n 


The greater portion, or at least the 


published his volumes for the Clavecin? Phe ge papa sony ye fe oes 
: +h. st e pages for the soloists fell, 
Were Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky with- 4, .+nately, to the soprano. Miss Hay- 


out helping predecessors? 
Honegger is not a mere imitator; he is 
a man of singular originality, if only 
in his use of what he has admired. He 
has made it h:- own. It is easy to say 
that a vigorous chorus reminds one of 
Bach; that in the song of the hand- 
maiden there is the suggestion of a 
few measures in Ravel’s “Mother Goose” 
—but the general plan and the carry- 
ing of it out, the loveliness and the 
erandeur are /rthur Honegger’s. What 
other composer has found or could find 
the unearthly music for the raising 
of Samuel by the Witch of Endor; vne 
psalm “O! had I wings like a dove’, 
the wailing, haunting “Lament of Gil- 
boa,” the “Psalm of Penitence,” the 
“Song of Ephraim,” the music for the 
death of David with the final Alleluia. 
or so greatly plain tme “Dance before 
the Ark’? 

“King David” is rerrarkable in many 
ways, one that puts Gonegger in the 
very front rank of mudern composers: 
a work that is spontanecus, with many 
mages of genuine inspiration: free from 
orchestral eccentricitics devised only to 
excite surprise. How nobly simple this 
‘man can be! How with a few strokes 
he can excite sympathy or invoke the 
‘idea of grandeur! 


den’s voice, charming by its timbre and 
purity, was used with aesthetic as weil 


as musical understanding. Miss Silva 
sang as if she were too conscious of re- 
sponsibility, while Mr. Davies had th 
least thankful part of the solo work. 
Mr. Leyssac recited, not as a mer 
elocutionist at a Sunday school festival 
but,as one realizing the dramatic signiti- 
cance of the biblical story, the story of 
triumphs and rejoicings, of superstition 
rites, wild deeds, sin, penitence, loft) 
aspirations and exulting prophecies 


peculiar to the warlike tribes in a littie 


country which to so many through the 
centuries has been of more interest an: 
importance than was the Roman empl: 
in all its pomp and glory. 

It is needless to say that the orchestra 


contributed greatly to the overwhelming 


success. At the end of the concert 
there was a scene of enthusiasm. Agai*: 
we owe a heavy debt to Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, for without his inspiring, imagi- 
native leadership. his confidence in th: 
worth of the music and its reception hb: 
the public, “King David” would still b 
to Bostonians only a title. 


Kingdom.’”’ 


sae and praise: 
fon and tribal] laments: 
re 18 for single voices, tenor, alto ic 
fone ate This text filled aig 
* pages. Plainly aga; “Ky 

Ae: y again, “King David” 
ft brief: While to. be in aye 
4aDit of “sacred works” 
ican concert-halls. 


fact Honegger’s “Symphonic Psalm” 
S next to none of the traditions of 


AT LAST HONEGGER’S 
, io as Handel established them in the 
(4 1) | sh-speaking world, as Mendelssohn 
LS | d them, as Elgar, after his fashion, 
fed them. Far different are the ori- 


of “Ising David.” From Scripture 
(N BOSTONTAN BARS frony his own head, the Swiss man 
we and the theater, René Morax 
hue | a dramatic poem about the life and 
Inawar. At. 2.19 2h of the Hebrew shepherd, soldier 
THE CELEBRATED PIECE IN VIVID Bins: Saat . waded’ Hoa RB 
ré Stage; persuaded Honegeger to 
PERFORMANCE are a musical vesture for ‘chai, 
Sait sae fi ager and an orchestra less than 
| * tv strong. When the 
Oratorio-Traditions Go by the Board—23 had spread. Honegger reviegl aaa 


Brevity, Concentration, Economy, fete it into the present concert ver- 
iS ng ROC 1 --not in the expansive manner ‘ 
p Narrative Out of Scripture, Fe outspread and Upremcaetana 


Music of Many Styles, Stamped with of Flag allotted no discursive 
Single Hand — Chorus, Orchestra and, >‘? the single voices; extended 
Conductor in Full Measure 


wehestral interventions into symph- 

pieces; bade The Narrator to no 

ing periods. Everywhere Honegger 

ONEGGER’S “King Davia” is at r _hriefiy, objectively, sparingly. 

salle aie Baerga iets dpc is at ear-mark of conventional oratorio is 

"0 w eid nearly every expecc.a-insion. The pervading virtue of 

eating wa lear dade rr au-ig David” is concentration. Honeg- 

igeomad  eeorie* mu A hoy implies _agroped for a characterizing sub-title; 

phrased it. The = ht; Suga Palen nieees devise nothing less blank than 
Psalm,” added at title, ‘ ymphonic nphonic Psalm.” 

; ad second thought, is 
mérely baffling. The aspect of the stage-; , 
eeen thee Bye modern oratorio enlarged Roe avon sag was written by a young, 
ft i@ ancient model. Evidently, there, © COmpPoser who needed both 
rv to be a huge chorus—yesterday at*>) 274 opportunity. Contrary to 
Symphony Hall, the Harvard Glee Club’ U7e"tS of the wsthetic- purists, it 
and the Rax2cliffe Choral Society: a lnvee | not at all by this circumstance 

: ©, '€ was need also of haste, and again 


7 “¢ ‘ ‘ \ - ‘ 
oa a as W ell—on Sunday -eighty-odd . 7*" 
1 | ly i kK oussevitzky as conductor. Music Seems the gainer. Honegger | 


ae Symphony Orchestra was playing * himself upon the job with the en- 
‘Or the profit of its own Pension Fund sis ake fev: vem perenien) aaa eager. 
~ | Of ambition and ability before an /| 

ing door. A well-stored mind and a 
practiced hand served him equally. 
musical backgrounds were not nar- 
pices — y racial. Much less, though he was 
>r absurdly counted among “The | 

was he altar-server in a Parisian 


Institution.) Four chairs in the fore- 
— foretold a3 many “assisting art- 
rap _ Were Klgar’s later oratorios ever 
1card in America, this preparation might 
have indicated ‘‘The Apostles’’ = 


A glance : : | 
Slance at the printed. text. as: 


it stood on the program-leaflet me “chapel.” His Swiss blood and 
pelled such notion. Plainly there was (C@ment had given him both a Ger- 
to be a Narrator. Though | | | 
were not printed, they proved to be Hng 
lish translations of French ikon 
of passages in the Books 

Books of the Chronicles and 
yi avid. Plainly also. 

ges were } a F TT. , , 

“ge Wied eatin, ie agi lth ‘amp, 
Of Solomon” for example, All rOWMIDE on heard them in practice when in 


and a French strain. He had been 
| schootsd at the Conservatory in Paris 
condensationsace Vicente Classics. With 
of Samue 44 me ee Fi icc 
a ea ad acrid music—he had gained Waal 
en ohh epi. ne the modernists, He had his own 
,s and theories as to the writing of 
natic music in these present years 


his speeches 


Philistines.” 


else > ¢ x ic; ; 
' the Chicago Company Produced “‘Ju.- 


far as ty] , 

d Lo 1e Te? vs a a! ; i ’ 

nitthete-nchdsur Ra clew was short.” More recently and impressivel 
as Bs y 


alms of petition , 
Of petition, pen-trusse)< Antigone’ embodied them. | 


a “Song of Thehroug “Ki 

a | Shout “King David” th 
gee +7 che ‘ ; 
occasionalints run Clear and peraianak: "The 
eee aes IS written as by one who works 
Ss any heat, eager to begin, to continue 
PN sg | ARVe done, all in a breath, with energ 
rie Ss not the thaustible. One or two of th vie 
In Anglo-Amer- mental movements fill only ty text 
Seger : s CW 
sures; none exceeds a~ few pages 


erties 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


The numbers for solo-voices contain qe iW M+ canane 
hardly a verbal or a tonal repetition. | 
Most of the choruses are as direct and. 


‘terse—unless it be warrantable to repeat, | 9 
‘with musical variations, syllables of ; alt. 

grief as in “The Lament of Gilboa,” or | 

ecstasies of praise, as in final Alleluias. | 


The only ‘‘extended’’ number in the old x off Clark’s mallet. 


‘sense of the words is the dance of tri- ‘riod ended with Harvard 
umphant Israel before the Ark of the h lboy Sin the lead, 5% to 5, and | 
Covenant, chorus up-piled upon chorus, @ OO 8 getting a little hoarse. Bi 
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EDUARD LALO (1823-1892) 
OVERTURE TO THE OPERA “LE Rot D’Ys” (‘Tue Kina or Yg’’) 


Of course the overture to an opera is supposed to prepare the audience 
for what is to come. The composer tries thus to establish the right 
mood before the curtain rises. He will give a foretaste of the principal 
airs, of which the fine violoncello solo in this overture is one. Some 
overtures cannot be very well separated from the operas to which they 
belong. Others, like this one, have proved very serviceable as concert 
pieces. 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827) 


ANDANTE CANTABILE CON MOTO FROM THE SYMPHONY IN C MAgoR, 
No. 1, Op. 21 


Other symphonies as marvellous as Beethoven’s immortal nine 
have never been known, and probably never will be. The first of 
these, of which the graceful slow movement is to be played, sounds 
youthful and old-fashioned in comparison to those that followed. 
It is much in the style of Mozart, who had died some nine years before, 
and of old ‘‘Papa’”’ Haydn, Beethoven’s master. Yet Beethoven broke 
a number of rules of composition in this work (to break rules was always 
his way), and after its first performance in Leipsic in 1801, a critic spoke 
of the “confused explosions of outrageous effrontery of a clever young 
man.’’ Perhaps Haydn also highly disapproved. He had used the 
correcting pencil upon his pupil’s exercises with much freedom, and 
an exasperating indifference. Of course he was indignant when the 
fractious student looked upon every rule as an open question and thought 
it a good thing ‘‘to learn occasionally what is according to rule that one 
may deal afterwards with what is contrary to rule.’’ Beethoven’s 
later symphonies worked revolutions in rules several times over. Death 
spared Haydn the pain of hearing his whole scheme of “musts” and 
‘‘mustn’ts” strewed in ruins. 

When he wrote this, his first symphony, Beethoven was not yet ready 
to startle the world with great changes and new ideas. This was his 
first important venture into orchestral music, and it was not like Bee- 
thoven to step out boldly until he was perfectly sure of himself. No 
wonder he picked his steps carefully in this score, clutching Mozart with 
one hand and Haydn with the other. He soon learned to walk by 
himself. 

This slow movement begins with a lovely songful melody or theme. 
It is immediately repeated in canon, and then with variations—an 
embroidery of notes through which the melody sounds even more 
beautiful than before. 


and the poem of Pushkin. 


sisters, and when he goes off to war, a son and heir is born. 
sisters send word that the b 
creature. 


RICHARD WAGNER ( 1813-1883) 


INTRODUCTION To AcT ITT, ‘“Lonencrin’”’ 


Wagner's overtures and preludes are as powerful as anything in 
music in creating a mood, and in preparing the hearer for what is to 
come. In this prelude, for instance, he lifts you up and carries you 
along with the flood of his music. In three minutes, he has you all 
expectant of splendid things to follow, in the orchestra and on the stage. 
And even as the curtain rises, you are absorbed in the musical story. 

This prelude, or “Introduction,” was of course never intended to be 
played as a piece by itself. But it works very well that way, and is 


often included on concert programmes. Observe how the trombones 
carry the melody. 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY (1840-1893) 


éé 
ANDANTE CANTABILE” FROM THE STRING QUARTET, Op. 11 


Russia has been as rich in folk music as any country in the world 
and indeed all the Russian composers have used folk melodies in their 
scores. 

A folk song furnished Tchaikovsky with a beautiful melody for this 
slow movement. It is touched with sadness—a lament born of the 
suffering of an oppressed people. Tchaikovsky used it for a string 
quartet. At this concert, the four individual] instruments (first and 


second violins, viola, and violoncello) will be multiplied j 
‘RAN Sie acai grey nto the f 
corresponding string sections of the orchestra, ‘ sth 


NICHOLAS RIMSKY-KORSAKOV (1844-1908) 


‘ 
‘THE FLIGHT oF THE BumBLE Ber,” Scu 
‘“TsaR SALTAN”’ 


ERZO, FROM THE OPERA, 


better than a fairy tale 
and the sounds of birds 
of his study would find 


The opera, “Tsar Saltan,” is based on an old Russian folk legend 


The Tsar marries the youngest of three 
The envious 
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He rescues an enchanted swan, who turns back into a princess and 
gives him miraculous powers. 

Sailors, visiting the island, bear back to the Tsar an account of the 
marvellous deeds the son has wrought, such as raising a wondrous city 
from the sea. The Prince transforms himself into a bee, flies with the 
boat, and accompanies the sailors to the old Tsar’s palace. On the 
opera stage the bee is represented by a dancer. When the crabbed 
aunts make little of the miracles, the bee stings them. Pain and rage. 
Things are thrown; but the bee, untouched, again becomes the Prince, 
embraces his father, and marries the Princess. 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS (1835-1921) . “Tur Anas’ CARNIVAL” 


A wittier composer than Saint-Saéns, the Frenchman, would be hard 
to find. Besides writing music in every possible form, he was a fine 
pianist, a poet, a critic and playwright, a scientist, traveller, and ama- 
teur actor. He was always fond of a joke, and the ‘‘Carnival of Ani- 
mals,’’ which he calls a “Grand Zodélogical Fantasia,’’ is really only a 
joke. It was written for ‘The Trumpet,’ a private gathering of 
musicians and other artists who would make music together. 

The various birds and beasts speak for themselves so clearly in the 
music that the movements will not be hard to follow. Note par- 
ticularly in the “aquarium” how the fish dart and glide, and in the 
aviary what wonderful bird notes the flute can make. To suggest the 
dignified grace of the swan, of course the composer chose the violon- 
cello. The violoncello has a note of sadness, too, which is suitable 
for the legendary ‘‘swan song,” the swan’s last and only song, which 
it is supposed to sing as it is about to die. In the Finale you will 
hear a number of the animals returning to have their final Say. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ (1803-1869) 
Marcu FRoM “THE DAMNATION oF Faus?T’”’ 


When this French composer visited Budapest, he wrote and con- 
ducted this march on the popular “‘Rakoezy”’ theme. Contrary to the 
usual way of marches, Berlioz’s new piece started quite softly, causing 
surprise which might have turned to anger, for the Hungarians would 
not have stood for any tampering with their melody. But the crafty 
Berlioz plays with the suspense of his audience. He springs surprise 
after surprise, saving the biggest ones for the end. And when at this 
first performance the furious climax was reached, with the sharp drum- 
beats like cannon, there was a storm of excitement—this time 
enthusiastic. 

(Berlioz used this march later in his cantata, “The Damnation of 
Faust,” to depict an army marching across the plains. ) 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Wednesday, March 2], and Thursday, March 22. 
1928 


at 4 o'clock 
BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVI TZKY, Conductor 
RICHARD BURGIN will conduct these concerts 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Asst. Manager 
SS. oro ae 
PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Weber Overture to “Oberon”’ 


Glazounov Scherzo from the Symphony in B-flat major 


No. 5, Op. 55 


a. Schuman Tra 
n . Tréumerei (Dreaming) 


b. Beethoven . . - ‘Turkish March from “The Ruins of Athens” 


Sibelius “Finlandia,” Symphonic Poem 


a. Pierné 


March of the Little Lead Soldiers 
b. Skilton 


Indian War Dance, from the “Suite Primeval”? 


Tchaikovsky Ouverture Solennelle, “1812” 


ona 


The price of tickets for these concerts is 35 cents each. 
No adult will be admitted unless accompanying one or more children. 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER (1786-1826). 
OVERTURE TO THE OpErRA, “OBERON”’ 


The Overture opens with a horn call—the magic horn of Oberon, 
King of the Elfs, summoning his subjects. It is answered by soft, 


fairy music, with light, elfin passages for the flutes and clarinets. 


This leads to a crashing chord for the whole orchestra, and the 


overture is under way. However, King Oberon’s horn is heard 


again before it is over. 


Fairy enchantment usually came into Weber’s operas. “Oberon,” 
his last, was written for England, and was first performed in Lon- 
don. It was applauded furiously, and the Overture and several 
airs had to be repeated. “When the final curtain fell,” wrote 
Weber’s son in a book describing his father’s life, “the name ‘Weber’ 
was shouted incessantly, until the curtain was again raised and 
Weber stood trembling and exhausted before the frenzied crowd. 
It was the first time such a demonstration had taken place in Eng: 
land.” The composer was then on the verge of sickness and died 
soon afterwards, never seeing his own country again. 


ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOV (1865- __) 
Smconp MoveMENT FROM THE SYMPHONY IN B-FLAT MAJOR, 
No. 5, Op. 55 
Scherzo: Moderato; Pochissimo meno mosso. 


When Glazounoyv wrote this symphony in 1895 he was considered 
a leader, and a bold one, in the development of the art of music in 
Russia. He is now no longer numbered among the adventurous 
creative musicians, for music has in Russia and elsewhere found 
many new fields and ways since that time. But Glazounovy is today 
highly respected for his zealous work in behalf of music and mus!- 
cians, and admired for the skill and characteristic color of the 
large amount of music he has composed. 

The early symphonies of Mozart and Haydn always had a minuct 
movement. These minuets were always graceful and charming, bul 
when Beethoven wrote his symphonies, a generation later, he found 
the minuet form old-fashioned and no longer to his purpose. So he 
substituted the scherzo—just as light, but more lively and whimsi. 
cal. It gave freer play to his fancy, and musical sense of humor. 
and made an excellent contrast between the grave slow movemen! 

and the tumultuous and brilliant “linale” of a symphony. Neither 
Glazounoy nor any other composer of symphonies has been able to 
find anything better than the scherzo. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN (1810-1856) 
“'TRAUMEREY” (“DREAMING”) FROM THY KINDERSCENEN 


Schumann’s “Kinderscenen” (in which “Triiumerei” is one of the 
numbers) is about children, but not so easy to play as his “Album. 
for the Young,” from which every youthful pianist can perform at 
least “The Merry Farmer.” We may take it for granted that these 
delightful series were inspired by his three eldest daughters, Julie 
IiIsie, and Marie, who probably did their best to play the wheal 
according to the illustrious example of their mother and father 
3 “Traumerei” might be translated as “dreamy mood,” or “fancies ‘if 
a simple melody is here played in an arrangement for muted 
strings. | 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827) 
TURKISH Marcu rrom “THE RUINS oF ATHENS,” Op. 113 


This arch begins very softly, and gradually grows louder, as if 
i parade were approaching. Then the band seems to pass me and 
srow faint again as it vanishes in the distance. It doesn’t pene: 
to be a particularly Turkish procession—in fact it is ather hain 
to find anything really Turkish in the music. Composers of a oe 
tury ago knew very little about oriental music, and ee anil “a 
sure that Beethoven did not go to Turkey for his themes wiia he 
wrote the incidental musie for the play “The Ruins of ped ° 

This march probably passed for Turkish in Beethoven’s day cs 
yet its characteristics—its speed, and the use of bass enum aa 
cymbals—were all entirely unknown to the Turks. ) re 
| [t is since then that Russia has risen as a great musical nation 
between the west and the east, mingling the two Styles. | 


JAN SIBELIUS (1865-— ) 
6s 4" Ty Ty 99 aR y 
FINLANDIA,” SymMpuonic Porm, Or. 26, No. 7 


y 
a the northland of untracked forests, swift streams. and 
cl : 1O Ss "on . ele > Rie ‘ * ; . K at Sy « 
ae mg fair lakes, is a little country, and sparsely populated 
| iS, OF course, means that it has been much preyed upon by it 
lareer io T< | , | bs | S 
a ser neighbors. Alternately under the yoke of Russia and Sweden 
LVoO cy é r 4 ‘ TT. 7 ' " = f > 
re is sears, Oppression has only increased the Finn’s 
roud dependence of spirit | : 
: Spirit, and his devoti a 0 
iis eee = ; S devotion to his country. 
re sacle Se ong them a composer, Jan Sibelius, who made 
r rolxtore and music his first interest. Although he never used 
the actual folk mel] dies j = eines: 
written ; . “ les in his scores, yet almost everything he has 
is steeped in the particular character and genius of the 
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Finns. Asa result, Finland is vastly proud of its composer, while 
the rest of the world, through his music, has become acquainted 
with the Finnish people. 

As for “Finlandia,” when Sibelius composed it in 1894, it became 
such a storm center of national feeling that the Russian Imperial 
rovernment forbade its performance. 


GABRIEL PIERNE (1863- ) 
“MARCHE DES Prrits Soupats DE PLomp” 
(“Marcu or tHe Lirrte Leap Soipiers’’) 

li Beethoven’s is a march in miniature, this march of Pierné, the 
French composer is still further reduced to the proportions of a 
brave little company of tin soldiers. 

Instead of the bass drum, Pierné uses the lightest rat-tat on the 
snare drum, and by muting the trumpet and having it play its 
highest notes, pianissimo, he produces just the sounds a little bugler 
of lead might be expected to make. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON (1868- ) 
War DANCE FROM THE “Surre PRIMEVAL” 
If there is “Turkish” music that is not really Turkish, there is 
also plenty of “Indian” music that is not Indian—at the movies 
and elsewhere. Of course, the only real Indian musie would be 
their own—but Skilton’s is not far from this. He taught music 
for a number of years at the State University in Kansas, whieh 
happened to be near an Indian University—Haskell Institute. 


Skilton studied and noted down a number of tribal melodies, which 
he used in his “Suite Primeval.” 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY (1840-1893) 
OUVERTURE SOLENNELLE, “1812,” Op. 49 

This Overture is what might be called a “battle piece.” Tchaikov- 
sky, the famous Russian composer, was asked to write a work to 
be played at the dedication of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Moscow, in 1881. It celebrates the triumph of the Russian army 
over Napoleon, the mighty general before whom all Kurope had 
trembled. It was in 1812, a year well known to every Russian. 
that Napoleon sacked Moscow, but was vanquished at the Battle ot 
Borodino,. The Overture was performed by a huge orchestra in the 
public square before the chureh. Church bells were pealed during 
the fast measures, and volleys of cannon fired off. In the concert 
performance, tubular bells are used, and the cannon shots are 
thundered out by the bass drum. 

The Overture starts quietly enough with the hymn “God, Pre- 
serve thy People,” but we see action before very long. The two 
sides in the battle are suggested by the Russian national hymn and 
the Marseillaise. The two hymns clash in a terrific combat. The 
Russian hymn finally triumphs over the French. 
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hinns. Asa result, finland is vastly proud of its composer, whil 
the rest of the world, through his music, has become acquainted 
With the Finnish people. 

As for “Finlandia,” when Sibelius composed it in 1894, it beeam 
such a storm center of national feeling that the Russian Imperial 
Gaovernment forbade its performance. 


GABRIEL PIERNE (1865 | 
Marcie pes Prrivs Sonpars pe Prhoawp” 
(“MaAnci or toe Lirrie Leap Sonuprers”) 

li fbeetheyven’s is a amarch in miniature, this march of Pierné. th: 
hrench Composer is still further reduced to the proportions. of 
brave little company of tin soldiers, 

lnstead of the bass drum, Pierné uses the lightest rat-tat on the 
share drum, and by muting the trumpet and having it play its 
Highest notes, planissimo, he produces just the sounds a little bugler 


Of lead might be expected to make. 


(CGUAARLIES SANEFORD SKLLTON (1868 | 
War DANCE FROM TITE “Scucrre Primeval 
Mothere is Purkish” music that is not really Turkish, there is 
Iso plenty of “indian”? music that is not Indinn—at the movi 
nat elsexy here (of course. the On ren bndiaun INUSIC Would lye 
theme ownh—but Skiltom’s is not far from this. Tle tauelt musi. 
QT’ cl DTIUMTIOeCH OF Vears al the State University 1}) INSLTISGIS, Wille 
happened to be near an Indian Universitv—Haskell Institute. 
Skiiton studied and noted down a number of tribal melodies. whiel 


be used in his “Suite Primeval.” 


ETER TCHAIKOVSKY (1846-1893) 


OOUVERTURE SOLENNELLE, “181° Q)p. 49 


This Overture is what might be enalled a “battle piece.” Tehaikoy 
Sav. the famous Russian composer, was asked to write a worl. t 
ie plaved at the dedication of the Church of the ledeemer i 
Moscow, in USSt. It celebrates the triumph of the Russian army 
over Napoleon, the mighty general before whom all europe had 
rembled. lt Was an Isis. a Vear wel] KNOW) La) Cvery IUSSIath. 
lheat Napoleon sacked Moscow. but wis Vanquished at the Battle of} 
Orodinoe, The Overture was performed by a huge orchestra in th 
publie square before the chureh. Chureh bells were peated during 
thie fast measures, aqdc volleys Ol cannon tired off. ln the COHWCEC) 
performance, tubular bells are used. and. the Cannon shots ar 
thundered ill 1 the bass ua, 

the Overture starts quietly enough with the hvinn “God, Pre 
Serve L1i\ People” Lut We SCC action before ver} long, The [Wo 
sides in the battle are sugeested by the Russian nations hvinn and 
the Marseillaise. The two hymns Clash in a terrifie combat. The 
Kussian hvinn finally triumphs over the French, 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Music of Russian and Scandinavian 
composers figures largely in the pro- 


‘sTamme of the Symphony Orchestra’s 
‘Second pair of Young People’s Con- | 
certs, of which one occurred yesterday | | 


at the same hour, 4 o'clock. As has 
now become the established custom, Mr. 
Burgin is conducting both these con- 
certs. 

- By way of beginning, the youngsters 
.are hearing Rimsky-Korsakov’s Over- 
ture to his opera, ‘‘May Night,” an 
altogether delightful piece that has 
somehow escaped the programmes of 
the regular Symphony Concerts, though 
it is said that Mr. JSoussevitzky pur- 
poses playing-it.in the near future. 
Liadov's tone-picture of the witch Baba 
Yaga is the other Russian number, 
and the Scandinavian excerpt is the 
seldom heard second suite from Grieg’s 
incidenal music to ‘Peer Gynt.”’ An 
american composition has also place 
on this programme jin Teo Sowerby’s 
brief and amusing fantasy on ‘The 
Irish Washerwoman,”’ While the Ger- 
man classics claim the rest; Schubert, 
with the Andante from the String 
Quartet in D minor, Mozart with two 
movements of the Symphony in Ff flat 


and Wagner with the “Valkyries” 
| Ride.” | 


i 


witness the response of 


. yesterday’s 
audience to Mr. 


Sowerby’s jig. A gain, 


instruments attract the attention quite 
irrespective of the music they play: 
the sweeping harp-chords in Grieg’s 
“Solveg’s Song,” the flourish of kettle- 
'arums at the beginning and end of 
Ingrid’s Lament, yesterday set youth- 
ful necks to craning. And the third 
impression is that rhythm, if it be 
duly punctuated and underscored, has 
an effect even more potent than melody, 
The performance of these pieces yes- 
terday was in the orchestra’s best vein, 
Mr. Burgin grows as a conductor. Yes- 
terday’s audience would fain have had 
“Baba Yaga’’ over again, but on this 
occasion there were no repetitions. 


| 
| 


| 
Frequent attendance at these eters 


esting occasions makes Clear, first, that 
young listeners like a familiar tune: 


| 
| 
| 


City’s [39 P 
e first of ne young people’s con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony orches- 


tra was given yesterday afternoon at 
Symphony hall with Richard Burgin 


lows: Rimsky-Korsakov, Overture to 
'the opera “May Night”: Schubert, An- 
dante from the String Quartet in D mi- 
‘nor, Variations on the Song, ‘Death 


| | 
' conducting. The program was as fol- 
: 

| 


music to Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” Ingrid’s 


Folk Tale; Sowerby, “The Irish Wash- 
erwoman”; Wagner, “The Ride of the 
Valkyries” from “The Valkyrie.”’ 

The audience that attended this con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony orches- 
_tra was extremely courteous and enthu- 
isiastic. If it hed not been for tho bri!- 


ES EE A tS 


| Lant colors of the younger generation’s | 
costumes and a few irrenressible gigeles | 
‘from those of high school age, one. 
‘| might have thought the orderly rows) 
Were filled with serene elders entranced | 
bv the vivid music which floated down | 


‘from the stage or hopped about joyously 
'as it seemed to in some of the selec- 
tions, 


Young people are noted for their | 


frankness, and as they are not in a 


‘habit of laving this aside for an after-"| 


‘noon, there was no doubt about the 
‘music which met with their greatest 
‘favor. This frankness was refreshing. 
\Griee’s incidental musie from the 
i“Peer Gynt” suite, with its warmth 
jand intcresting rhythm had the great- 


/est appeal, while the jollity of sower- | 
iby’s “The Irish Washerwoman” set a | 
‘few heads wagging, and many grins of | 
familiarity burst on grandmother's face | 


}as well as ithe young man’s for whose 
‘benefit it was being played. 

| “Baba Yaga,” inspired by a Russian 
‘folk tale, was the next in popularity, 


(a brilliant piece of music with richness | 
‘and feeling in abundance. Schubert | 
iwas welcomed for a little while, and) 
ithen his honeved sweetness in this An- | 

It | 


i takes a ! 

Sc hubert’s tunes in the distance to make 
him more intoxicating than Wagner, 
Liadov and even Sowerby. 

Richard Burgin, who directed this 
program, is known to those who attend 
|Symphony concerts. His violin has a 
| particularly beautiful voice, and he plays 
‘if as only a remarkable musician can 
|play. It was a’pleasure to see him di- 
rect. the orchestra in his intelligent, 
musicianly way. 

The program was also well selected 
aid arranged. The glorious “Ride of 
ithe Valkyries” would have kept anyone 
but children silent to the last splendid 


‘blast, and even then it succeeded very 


and the Maiden”; Mozart, two move-~_ 
ments from the Symphony E flat major; | 
Grieg, Suite No. 2, from the incidental | 


Lament, Solvee’s Song and Dance of. 
the Troll King’s Daughter; Liadov “Ba- | 
ha Yaga,’’ Tone Picture after Russian | 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Wednesday, January 25, and Thursday, January 26, 
1928 


at 4 o'clock 
BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
RICHARD BURGIN will conduct these concerts 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Asst. Manager 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Rimsky-Korsakov ' Overture to the Opera, ‘“May Night” 


Schubert . Andante from the String Quartet in D minor 


Variations on the Song, ‘Death and the Maiden” 
Mozart . T'wo movements from the Symphony in 
E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 


Minuet: Trio. 
Finale: Allegro. 


Grieg ; Suite No. 2 from the Incidental Music to 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt’ 


a. Ingrid’s Lament. 
b. Solveg’s Song. 
c. Dance of the Troll King’s Daughter. 


a. Liadov . ‘Baba Yaga,” Tone Picture after a 
Russian Folk Tale, Op. 56 


b. Sowerby ‘The Irish Washerwoman”’ 


Wagner . “The Ride of the Valkyries” from 


‘The Valkyrie”’ 
eh een 
OO 

‘ The price of tickets will be 35 cents each 
No adult will be admitted unless accompanying one or more children 
1162 





YOUNG FOLKS | 


Bi | ei | 4 eee re S$ so-called | 
‘pe Pes i, yen aa : " d. 
Enter on © more—for the 4 t time Turkish hn “gacri Made, i el i 
this season—the Young People’s Concerts “t#ens.” music in rhythms which the, 
of the Boston Symphony Orchest ge , composer vainly imagined to be exotic. 
| otra, 1¢s- Like Mozart in his ‘‘Seraglio”’ Beethoven 
terday. (as also today) Mr. Burgin con- 


depends for his “Turkish” effect almost 
ducted through a program of music that , re 
gave unusual pleasure. For with a few entirely on certain vigors of accent. But 


exceptions that program played directly these vigors again, (whether Turkish or 


upon one of the most fundamental bases not matters: not a whit) have something 


Symphony Plays Pieces 
of musical perception, the instinct fo, 12 Common with the elemental instinct of ; i c , 
rhythm. And those few exceptions, only | the youngest of these young people. | j pe Admire at oncer 


| From the playful rhythms, the delicately { 
suilicient to heighten and renew by their humorous rhythm, the direct and obvious P ingaw&yb, rv¢ 


contrast the effect of rhythmical] stimu: | | he a Z ‘ 
lus, in themselves addressed another of oe urain then ean ae eee | | | Music with a “punch” was what most 
the basic musical instincts, the instinct broadly applied rhythms ree einen | : Pleased the youthful audience at the 
for simple, direct, well-rounded melody, a greater thrill. In thease he met his | Symphony Orchestra’s concert for 
clothed in a tonal garb at once beautiful best. response from the young listeners. | }young people at Symphony Hall yes- 
to the senses. These two types hold the Surely something in them connected up terday afternoon. The rousing close of 
entire program. While within the closely with those blasts of brass, those Sibelius’s symphonic poem ‘Finlandia’ | 
rhythms themselves there was an endless | | excited swirling rhythms, those frenzies. |so stirred the youngsters that it seemed | 
| |for a. time as though Mr. Burgin, who 
contrasting melody, certainly with the | was conducting, must yield to their | 
| Sorgeous coloring of the whole and with | | wishes and repeat the piece. And With | 
the overpowering excitement of the final jthe Indian War Dance from Skilton’s | 
climax. Then, as foil for such energies | | ‘Suite Primeval’ that followed soon | 


Youth a, 49.29 Then there was Beethoven’ 


oe oe - 


For the gentler music, here used as 
contrast, there was first of all the intro- 
duction to Weber’s overtur« to ‘““Oberon,”’ 
with its beautifully toned horn call and 


oe ae Ee ae ew 


its pleasing melodies: there was Schu- 


came the fun of Pierné’s March of the | 


amount of variety. perhaps also with the melancholy of that | 


mann’s ‘“Trdiumerei,” known wherever 
childhood knows music; there were lastly 


the melodic introduction and the song- 


ful and highly ornamented pastorale 


from Rossini’s overture, ‘William Tell.” | 
But even more than to these choice mor- | 
Sels the children thrilled to the music 
of rhythms. After Sibelius’s ‘‘Finlandia,”’ 
strenuous, heroic, applause doubled and 
tripled itself. And for Mr. Skilton’s In- 
dian War Dance from that composer’s 
“Suite Primeval” the children demanded 


—and received—repetition. 


Picture for a moment the various 
rhythms represented on this program. 
Then realize why the audience of youth 
responded to it. First came the overture 
to “Oberon.”’ The calmer beauties of the 
introduction served but to whet the ap- 
petite for the out-and-out fun that the 
main section brings. It is jolly. Chil- 
dren could romp to it. Does the pedant 
object? Only if he is more interested 
in “education”? than in the children. For 
‘such a “‘romping’”’ music gives the chil- 
dren a true contact between music and a 
life that is pecullarly their own. Next 
the Scherzo from Glazunov’s fifth sym- 
phony. Now a scherzo is properly speak- 
ing a jest—let us bring it down to the 
third decade of the twentieth century 
and call it plainly, a joke. Not necessarily 
(in actual fact infrequently) a broad 
vaudevilian joke. Rather a Play of sly 
humor. Such was Glazunov’s scherzo 
of these concerts with its pizzicatos and 
its charming coloring. Next came Schu.- 


Little ead Soldiers”. Here again the 
children are at play. How beautiful'y | 


their little marching mechanical toys 


Play for them. And the children are | 


rightly amused and pleased. Once more 
something strenuous, this time Professor 


Skilton’s Indian Dance. Drums and tom. | 


toms and a wild two-note motif are the 
Substance of this dance. One can believe 
this to be as authentic an Indian music 
as has come to the concert platform. No 
lack of the exotic here. Wisely. Mr. 
Skilton lays on and Spares not. Here are 
not the Indian bucks and squaws dressed 
| in the filmy silks and satins of the Fast; 
here one hears them in their native 
tribal state, with pounding vigors and 
thumping violences of their frantic 
dance. Again stuff to fire the imagina. 
tions of the youngsters. And finally, the 
overture to “William Tell’. No piece of 
music is more of a sure-fire thriller. The 
' melody of the beginning, the storm thai | 
| follows it, the succeeding pastorale, the 
excitement of the fanfare which is the 
finale, all are beloved of the children. 
An admirable conclusion of a singularly 
well-pianned program. 
| One notes with pleasure also, excel- 
| lences in performance. Had Mr Bur- | 
| gin not responded to the various Stim- | 
uli of the music, the youth that Sat be- | 
fore him would never have respond:d to 
| 


' 


ee ee ee 


him. Energies and vigors were his, even 
as they were of the composer—and of 
the children. And to such of the more 
strenuous qualities he adds no small de- 
sree of subtlety, of delineative power, of 
Skill in the molding of melody. Not an 


mann’s f®orite, already mentioned. | isolated example of increasing powers as 


a& conductor was the previous concert in 
this series. Mr. Burgin has now <c- 
peated. His stock as a conductor. is 
rapidly rising. A. Hii °M. 


/upon the programme such a repetition 
‘was in fact not only sought but | 
vranted. | 
| The potent effect of rhythm and of | 
| percussion at these concerts has been 


| 
'noted many times. It was not merely | 


| 


the music of Sibelius but his use of the | 
bass drum that excited in “Finlandia,” | 
,and the simulation of an Indian war- 
‘dpum persistently beaten had no doubt 
| much to do with the success yesterday 
|of Mr. Skilton’s piece. Between these 
| two numbers came Pierne’s March of 
ithe Little Lead Soldiers, and how the 
| youthful necks were craned at the first 
| tappings of the snare-drum at the com- 
mencement of the French composer’s 
| dainty conceit. 

Wisely, Mr. Burgin sought this 
rhythmic element in most of yester- 
day's. programme which, by the way, 
will be repeated this afternoon at the 
Same hour, 4 o'clock. It is the rhythm 
that counts in the Scherzo from 
Glazounov’s Symphony Number Vive, 
and in the Turkish March § from 
Beethoven’s music to “the Ruins of 
Athens,’’ in not a little of Weber’s 
Overture to ‘“‘Oberon” and in much of 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘“‘William Tell” 
with which the brief concert concluded. 
Only Schumann’s ‘‘Traumerei,” tenderly 
played by muted strings, completely 
avoided marked accentuation. 


AS before at these concerts Mr. 
Burgin conducted with genuine mastery, 
while the orchestra makes the same 
effort that it does when it plays to a 
Supposedly more critical audience of 
adults. 
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'tirely by the “Ride of 
ithe childfen aia 
Was evident, Fo 
and in many ¢ 
faces of most 
them were of tend 











entirely in one direction. 
Lament” from the Peer Gynt 
Ibsen is a case in point. 

one experienced in the way 
cert hall would do other t 


| those who hold tickets for one of the ee cars would not tickle at the snap 
tention, unvarnished applause and keen regular series of concerts of the ——— Or the succeeding finale ld not 
yak PEOPLE'S CONCERT delight are the rewards of the Boston Symphony Orchestra have any knowl- . 
oe as | | : that orchestra gives. Its Friday and 
ae } , F | Knowing children, will Say that that is Saturday concerts, its Monday series, its 
see: | not the greatest praise possible. 
: Last of the Séason by Boston | 
‘ | terday, but the Indian war dance from | know that it also gives a series of Young 
Symphony This Afternoon the “Suite Primeval” had to be fac: Pe 's Concerts, at four o’clock on cer- 
| i stra are more important than 
|} gentler sex, in the audience, so one of the orches : 
people’s concerts of the season by the | might say that the fascination of the | these, for from the youngsters who attend 
hext favorite, with the rest of the ex. 'lar’”’ series. 
peated this afternoon at 4 o'clock, cellent selections holding their own in Nor would the casual visitor appreciate 


: , a Tomorrow’s eae mage & ( V2.2 able. to keep 
rey ee T0 REPEAT YOUNG less charitable. Rapt and interested at. 
poi ne feel himself jigging 
Symphony from young Boston and who | edge of the educational concerts which 
| Tuesday afternoon series-all the musical] 
The entire program was enjoyed y. ' world knows about. But how many 
) : ) ' sday and Thursday after- 
eated. There was not a reater number tain ednes 
| of young men, than what send to be the noons? Yet surely none of the concerts 
The third and last of the young 
'music itself appealed. The symphonic these concerts must com: in part at 
arnt «je sag pene aang pute | Poem, “Finlandia,” was perhaps the least the future subscribers to the “regu- 
yesterday afte - 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the turn. For an example of the romantic at once the care that has gone into the 
orchestra, conducting. The program | Music, Dreaming was a happy thought, 


ee = ~. 
= —_ 
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| 
making of these programs. Such a| the tortured dissonances, the increasing | , 
foll : Weber “t to | Musical, not too long and familiar, visitor on entering is given merely a ya a at the climatic points of this ay 
woe lle a ener, overture to enough so that a keener appreciation feapne. of paper containing the printed | Selection as Other than a true expression. 
Oberon”; Glazounov, scherzo from the of Glozounov and Pierne was sure to be. | 
symphony in B flat major, No. Do, Op, 55; 


| program; he is ushered to a seat; hears 
| the concert as led by Mr. Burgin; departs. 
|'He has probably had no inkling that 
there is anything “educational” about all 


|this. Nor is there any intention that he 
Should. There has been no lecturing, 
Ruins of Athens”; Sibelius. “Finlandia,” | ad 


| 

| 
Symphonic poem: Pierne, March of the | m wit a oc. 4 sy wore agate: 
Little Lead Soldiers: Skilton. Indian, 
| 


Bak is the way with mice and men. and 
Schumann, Traumerei (Dreaming); |so perhaps their children. C.M.D. 


Coe asienemanesmmmsannausintensemesees a... 


Beethoven, Turkish march from “The 


of extreme anguish. Yet in a& pause after 
the first time the effect was uséd several : | 
tiny voices giggled. After the repetition | ii 
more voices giggled. To them thése high |‘ B | 
strung effects were pure burlesque. | 
Thinking it over, one concludes that no } 
fair-minded man can call the children | . 
wrong.—Composers, if you would have | 

unbiased test of your emotional effects, 











schools have been invited to prepare their cts, 
Unit ‘imeval”: pupils for the numbers to be played. ‘T'o try them out on some unspoiled children! | 
tah ni es ‘ln sin them “program notes” have been sent. | As to performance, Mr. Burgin must. 
ossini, overture to “William Tell. Not notes burdened with scholarly in. | have credit for getting excellen= results 
It is a fine thing for young people formation, but stories about the music, from the orchestra. These Seem to be 
to hear music, excellent music, played by the lives of the composers who wrote it, the days of Mr. Burgin. Not often in a 
Such an organization as the Boston | tg things or 1 ges ake ol ps pron es life time does one observe so much de- 
. , Thus prepared come ing } 
oo ite. ee people. <A better system of preparation © 
could hardly be imagined. 
these concerts offer great advantages to | An equal care apparently goes into 
become acquainted with good music, | the making of the program. Again, the 
well played, advantages not to be taken | [careless Visitor might see nothing but a 
gall Peter” Drceranss | Program of comparatively simple music, 
‘music that will appeal to a junior. au-_| If he looks more closely he will see that; 2 appears to be throwing off 
‘@ience, and there is little wonder at | yl ogo 4 t stricting shackles which keep many a 
, anc ve Js little : the music is made up entirely of Wo | would-be duct f bei f 
the enthusiasm It inspires. | kinds—music about which a story can Wap begs hen ern , any 
Mr, Burgin has won whole-hearted | | 
: . | 
ay | approval from his young audience. His | 
af | 
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thing more than a time- ’ i 
legitimately be told (and how many sto- his solo recitals, not ry hie eeriend oe 
. : oY ies are told illegitimately, fabricated out ‘ 
straightforward manner, as well as his | £ ; ager o. ‘eflica: ducting, not in any other activity than 
musicianliness, has gained him his lau- | of whole take) chee rs | nt), and his work as concertmaster of tho arches- 
tels, byno means an easy task with criti- | tion” or “musical appreciation”! = (te has he in the past displayed the 
| cal aan eople, who neil more intuitive | music with a strongly rhythmical appeal. depth of musicianship that he showed 
\ y a oo, Music has been chosen which shall rouse ._.. m 
. aD 










bata esterday afternoon. 6 is stilla ¥ 
in the one instance the child’s imagina- A ons i a conaaunad ox thay eer ee 
tion and in the other make the most funda- come a figure to be reckoned ‘with, 
: mental sense appeal ae ee ty hyo And finally, since educational mattérs 
1 more. wisely. When ot have chosen are In charge, ior “ugousslon, those who 
| would not delight in hearing the tale of » . 
i Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, “May Night,” polite in concert halls 
‘Whose overture was Played; or thrill at 
the text of the Song “Death and the | 
Maiden,” used here for String variations; Mr. Burgin secure such quist from his 
or long to join in the adventures of Peer young audience. Though. it must _ be 
ettid or hear the Russian folk tale of said that talking and restlessness stopped 
. Baba Yaga? Or what child would be || almost simultaneously with she begin- 
if ‘ning cf the music. Yet it wo well | - 
fh | for tvachers to teach the 0G ae 
the concert hall as well as 
of the music. 
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Symphony Hall, Boston. 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager, 


24 Saturday Evening Concerts 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
24 Friday Afternoon Concerts 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON (1928-1929) OF THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY | 


RENEWAL CARDS HAVE BEEN MAILED TO 
ALL FRIDAY AND SATURDAY SUBSCRIBERS 


IF ANY SUBSCRIBER HAS NOT RECEIVED HIS 
NOTICE, HE IS REQUESTED TO APPLY AT 


THE SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE. 
Please note that the option for renewal expires May | 
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The Trustees 
of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc., 


thank all who by their subscriptions have 


made this season’s 


concerts possible. 


1927-1928 
Estimated Operating Deficit . $85,000.00 
Subscriptions . | 72,849.99 


ENDOWMENT FUND 
Principal : : ; $270,004.25 
In Memory of Henry L. Higginson 70,310.18 


In Memory of 


Richard C. and Ellen Sturgis Dixey 5,000.00 


Subscriptions are Applicable to Deductions 


from the Federal Income Tax 


BEQUESTS DURING THIS SEASON 
Mariana T. Jones (Income Restricted) $10,000.00 
Louisa T. Shaws / , 5,000.00 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 
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First Programme 


Mat al MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 14 
AT 8.15 


ee Lye noe 
« ®epr~g 


Berlioz . - Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23 


The Trustees of the Boston Symphony 
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Orchestra, Inc., thank all] subscribers Brahms arn hemns Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 
Allegro con brio. 


who so generously donated their - Andante, 


pie allegretto. 
| egro. 
Symphony tickets to be sold for the 


eaten etesetanernnnntsetententaennnitininenetinieecties sind, dem gies ps i. 


benefit of the Boston Symphony - + 4. . “Ma Mere POye” (“Mother Goose”) 


Five Children’s Pieces 
Orchestra, Inc., Endowment Fund. . Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant. 
(Pavane of Sleeping Beauty.) 
Petit Poucet. 
, (Hop o’ my Thumb.) 
The amount received this season will . | Laideronnette, Impératrice des Pagodes. 
orc ey am co apy by ny Pagodas. ) 
| . Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte. 
exceed $7,000.00, (Beauty and the Beast Converse.) 
Le Jardin Féerique. 
(The Fairy Garden.) 
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Tchaikovsky Fantasia, “Francesca da Rimini,” Op. 32 
(after Dante) 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


e exhi 
it being understood d be 9 


er. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 13 
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SYMPHONY HALL BOSTON 


SE.COND CONCERT 


MONDAY EVENING SERIES 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, at 8.15 o’clock 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PROGRAMME. 


Symphony in G major (Breitkopf 


& Hartel No. 13) 
Adagio; Allegro. 
Largo. 
Menuetto; Trio. 


Firale: Allegro con spirito. 


Strauss “Don Juan,’ Tone Poem (after Lenau) 


Martinu 


‘La Bagarre’ (‘“‘The Tumult’’) 
Allegro for Orchestra 


Honegger Incidental Music to D’Annunzio’s ‘“‘Fedra’”’ 


Prelude to Act III 


Stravinsky Orchestral Suite from the Ballet 


‘“‘Petrouchka’”’ 


Russian Dance—Petrouchka—Grand Carnival—Nurses’ 
Dance—-The Bear and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ 
— The Merchant and the Gypsies — The Dance of the 


Coachmen and Grooms —The Masqueraders. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Third Programme 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 23 
AT 8.15 


Rimsky-Korsakov . . Symphonic Suite ‘Scheherazade”’ (after “The 
: Thousand Nights and a Night’’), Op. 35 
I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 


II. The Story of the Kalander Prince. 
IIt. The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 


IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a 
Rock surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. 


Concerto No. 2 in F minor for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, Op. 21 


Maestoso. 
Larghetto. 
Allegro vivace. 


Wagner . Overture to ‘“Tannhiduser”’ 


SOLOIST 
DAI BUELL 


Se 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 


————$— _____ 


There will be an intermission after Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade” 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his 
the view of the exhibitio 


place of amusement, allow an 
it being understood tha 


n or performance in such p 


y person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
t a low head covering wit 


lace of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators. 
hout projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 

The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert ) 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


Fourth Programme 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20 
AT 8.15 


Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, 
Flute, Oboe and Trumpet (Edited by 
Felix Mottl) 
(Messrs. BurRGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante. 
Allegro. 


Liszt Concerto for Pianoforte in E-flat, No. 1 


1. sess stenssessesenestesh tests 


Sibelius : ; Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 


Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico. 

Andante ma non troppo lento. 

Allegro. 

Finale (Quasi una F antasia): Andante; Allegro molto. 


cen — 


SOLOIST 
GEORGE LIEBLING 


KIMBALL PIANO USED 


eT 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


SE 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


tt tia 


avery aenere pee not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
e 3 view o } ¢ exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
eing understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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othe FéPolar 
Mr. Koussevit 


Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky spares not in the drenching. 
One by one also, the virtuosi of the or- 
chestra have their solo-turn. The first 
violin is the Sultana herself and these 
are Mr. Burgin’s palmiest days, Even 
the bassoon, telling the Kalendar’s tale, 
has an inning; while flute and clarinet 
lack not in particular laurels. Color 
touches an audience nearly. It is agree- 
able pastime when solo-voice follows gsolo- 
voice. Add the sensuous sound, the 
strange tangs and pleasure is reasonably 
complete. Mr. Koussevitzky waves his 
stick; the orchestra turns- the panorama. 

To this day the Overture to ‘'Tann- 
héuser,” unlike much else in the opera, 
holds its own. The Pilgrims’ Chorus 
wends into the distance, but everyone 
knows it will return. Let the orchestra 


wander the Venusberg, let the clarinet | 


sing the. goddess’s praise. 
defeat is inevitable. 
the trumpets and the trombones of the 
conquering Pilgrims? 
this world, least of all Mr. Koussevitzky. 


None the less 


there is little room for them among the 
Pilgrims or in Venus’s cavern. 
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THIRD OF SERIES) 
Men oe te waa 
rills lene 


with “Scheherazade” — 


; 
- “ 
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The Boston Sympho Orchestra, | 
Serge Koussevitsky, conductor, gave the} 
following program for the third of the}, 
Monday evening series, Dai Buell, solo- | 
ist; Rimsky-Korsakov, Spmphonic Suite |; 
“Scheherazade” (after “The Thousand | 
Nights and a Night”); Chopin, Con-|. 


Who shall beat down | Tt No. 2 in F minor for Pianoforte | 


and Orchestra; Wagner, Overture to a 


| *'Tannhauser,”’ 
No conductor in | 


Words are weak, futile things when 


jit comes to, describing “Scheherazade” 
He has his crochets. with Wagner; but 


| rhythm, inspiring the imagination to 
Wag: | 


—it is a glorious tale set to tune and 


an orgy and making the emotions swell 
within one to uncomfortable propor- 
tions. Such music is made for mere 
humans, kut it is difficult to move 
about the ordinary world after its spell. 
Perhaps Mr. Koussevitsky reali he 
would have his audience on his hands 
if he did not jolt them a bit with 
Wagner and a precious jolt the “Tann- 
hauser” overture becomes when played 

by this estimable orchestra, : 
The soloist, Dai Buell, was warmly | 
received by a large audience the 
| 


in (1 
Chopin concerto. C. M.D. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


SSS 


Fourth Programme 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20 
AT 8.15 


Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, 
Flute, Oboe and Trumpet (Edited by 
Felix Mottl) 
(Messrs. BurGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante. 
Allegro. 


Liszt : ; Concerto for Pianoforte in E-flat, No. 1 


Sibelius ' , Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 


Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico. 

Andante ma non troppo lento. 

Allegro. 

Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante; Allegro molto. 


SOLOIST 
GEORGE LIEBLING 


KIMBALL PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


<i ip shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
t : view o } exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


~~ 
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STANDARD AND SALIENT 


To a Monday Audience the Symphony 
Orchestra Plays “Scheherazade” and the 
Overture) to “Tannhaeuser”—Wise~ Miss 


LUTE 


Mr. Koussevitzky reserves his inno. 


ms the Tan, Symphony Concerts 


vations and excitements. Standard | 


|ner knew what he wanted and left int] 


terpreters’’ few loopholes, Along the way | 
he set in more than one good tune and/ 
arrayed musico-dramatically an everlast- 


ing human conflict. They will be play- 


ing the Overture when “Tannhiuser’”’ in 
toto is as rare to our grandchildren: as 
“The Flying Dutchman” to us. i: 

Betwixt and between the Concerto of 
Chopin, in these days barely on the edge 
of the active repertory. No doubt the 


| Composer Spreads it thin; while orches- 


pieces are the word for the supplemen-| '’@! parts were for him duty and labor, 


tary Mondays and the Tuesdays of the 
matinées. To both comes an audience 
preferring the familiar to the strange, 
liking music best when it is salient. Wor 
last evening, then, (which was the second 
Monday) Rimsky-Korsakov’'s “Schehera- 
zade,’’ the overture to Wagner’s ‘“‘Tann- 
hauser” and, for middle piece in curi- 
ous sandwiching, Chopin’s piano-concerto 
in F minor, The suite from The Arabian 
Nights outpours color and Mr. k_ous- 
sevitzky spares not in the drenching. 
One by one also, the virtuosi of the or- 
chestra have their solo-turn. The first 
violin is the Sultana herself and these 
are Mr. Burgin’s palmiest days. Even 
the bassoon, telling the Kalendar’s tale, 
has an inning; while flute and clarinet 
lack not in particular laurels. Color 
touches an audience nearly. It js agree- 
able pastime when solo-voice follows solo- 
voice. Add the sensuous sound, the 
strange tangs and pleasure is reasonably 


complete, Mr. Koussevitzky waves his | 


stick; the orchestra turns. the panorama. 
To this day the Overture to “Tann- 


hauser,’’ unlike much else in the opera, | 


holds its own. The Pilgrims’ Chorus 
wends into the distance, but everyone 
Knows it will return. Let the orchestra 
wander the Venusberg, let the clarinet 
sing the goddess’s praise. None the less 
defeat is inevitable. Who Shall beat down 
the trumpets and the trombones of the 
conquering Pilgrims? No conductor in 
this world, least of al] Mr. Koussevitzky., 
He has his erochets With Wagner: but 
there is little room for them among the 
Pilgrims or in Venus’s cavern. War. 


’ 


Innocently he writes them; while re- 
touching, happily absent last evening, the 
more reveals the innocence. Possibly the. 
form a little dazed Chopin. In twenty 
other pieces for piano alone, he speaks 
out ten times more vigorously. Salon- 
piece the Concerto in #' minor remains 
and in salon-tones with salon shadings 
Miss Buell played it. To do so is taste 
Plus discretion. N. N, 


SYMPHONY GIVES — 
_THIRD OF SERIES 


i | ; 
Orchestra rills Arfdience 
| with “Scheherazade” 
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| The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
| Serge Koussevitsky, conductor, gave the 
'fcHowing program for the third of the 
| Monday evening series, Dai Buell, solo- 


list: Rimsky-Korsakov, Spmphonic Suite 


“seheherazade” (after “The Thousand 
|Nights and a Night’); Chopin, Con- 
'certo No. 2 in F minor for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra; Wagner, Overture to 
;* Tannhauser.” 

Words are weak, futile things when 
it comes to, describing “Scheherazade” 
It is a glorious tale set to tune and 

‘rhythm, inspiring the imagination to 
| an orgy and making the emotions swell 
' within one to uncomfortable propor- 
| tions, Such music is made for mere 
; humans, but it is difficult to move 
| about the ordinary world after lis spell. 
| Perhaps Mr. Koussevitsky realized he 
would have his audience on his hands 
‘if he did not jolt them a bit with 
Wagner and a precious jolt the “Tann- 
hauser” overture becomes when played 
by this estimable orchestra. 

The soloist, Dai Buell, was warmly 
received by a large audience in the 
Chopin concerto. C. M.D, 
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ACH; Viet Sibelius. Two concerti 
M anda symphony. Such was the fare 


A Concerto in Quiet Beauty—A Symphony 
Eloquent and Reflective — Liszt, Too, 


at the concert of the Hosen Sve 
phony Orchestra last evening. Mr. George 


Liebling, pupil of Franz Liszt, played the 
Solo part in that composer’s Concerto in 
E-flat. Messrs. Burgin, Laurent, Gillet, 


| Mager were the soloists of the concer- 
} tino group in Bach’s Concerto in F ma- 
| Jor. And the symphony was the first of 
Sibelius, in E minor. 


Fashions, musica] fashions, may come 


{}@nd go. Theories may change ‘‘values.”’ 


The music of one composer may go up 
in popular esteem while that of another 
foes down, and soon the whole process 
may reverse itself. But it is difficult to 
see how such a work as Bach’s concerto 
Shall lose one jot or one tittle of its 
validity. Beauty sits upon it in everv 
measure, beauty many sided and of 
various hues. There is beauty in the calm 
and even flow of thought, be that flow 
of rapid or of slow motion. There is 
beauty in the way that thought is ex- 
pressed, in the fanciful figuration, in the 
enchainment of Jong-sustained tone with 
long-sustained tone. There is beauty in 
the mere phpsical sound of these con- 
trasting tones themselves. Lastly, there 
is benauty in the exquisite performance 
which conductor, soloists, orchestra gave 
to it last evening. It does not require a 
theorist or an apologist to discover that 
Bach is par excellence ‘the musician for 
all time. 

Twice in littl® more than twenty-four 
hours some of us have heard Liszt’s 
concerto. Disappointment on Sundav 
(not in performance) still held out hope 
that with the assistance of a virtuoso 
orchestra under a _ virtuoso conductor 
with an authoritative Lisztian pianist, 
the concerto might regain its former 
high place. Of course the orchestra 
(including the triangle!) played superbly, 
—barked out one theme, sang aspiringly 
another, was sportive with third. Of 
course Mr. Liebling, the pianist, would 
‘bring out every drop of “expression” in 
its melodies; would fling about impetn- 
osities or would charm with gracés. Of 
course pianist and orchestra united in 
perfect ensemble to woo gently or to 
Storm the heights. Such was Lisztian 
Purpose. But when all was finished, 
What was the result? One listener—not 
an habitual concert-goer—one who re- 
Sponded to the beauties of Bach and 
thrilled to the excitements of Sibelius, 
admitted frankly that she was bored by 
Liszt; that the Liszt of this concerto 
touched nothing within her; that it 
seemed hollow and empty, dust and 
ashes. And such testimony, spontane- 
ously given, is sometimes worth more 
than the finely reasoned opinions of 
those: whose business it is to attend con- 
certs. Further, it probably should not 
go without mention that Mr. Liebling’s 
echnie was enriously uncertain in many 
an octave passage—and otherwise. 


ardent motives which make up that in- 


teries of that second theme; or again the 


‘zo. But music is more than themes, how- 
ever full 
' those themes may be. 
‘the composer weaves his tonal web; they | 


: 
; 
| 
| 
| 


Finland in this symphony. Consider only 
‘he stuff from which it. is made. Its 
every theme fs laden the very essence 
of musical thought. They speak out in 
a language that all can understand— 
though the inflections of this universal 
‘language may be those of a single coun- 
try. Of such stuff are the song of the 
mournful clarinet at the beginning, the 


tense first theme, the delicacies and mrys- 
wistfulness and the serenity of a slow 


movement; or the humor of that rough- 
shod and fantastical theme of the scher- 


eR ce ee, ate a 


of meaning and significance | 
Out of the themes | 


are but the strands that go into the| 
making of it. Into this facture the com-! 
poser breathes the breath of life. His 
music becomes life itself. (And Sibelius | 
‘s one of the few moderns who actually | 
does breathe the breath of life into his! 
work.) Thus one responds to it, lives | 
over again precious moments with the | 
composer. That is, when one has a Bos-| 
ton Symphony Orchestra and a Kousse- | 
vitzky for guide.  oao° oe. 


GEORGE LIEBLING 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Fourth Program of Monday 
iven Last N aa 


5 
. BD. 
The fourth hod OE y the Monday 


night series of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, ‘Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor, was given last night, George Lieb- 
ling, soloist. The program was as fol- 
lows: Bach, concerto No. 2 in F major, 
for violin, flute, oboe and trumpet 
(edited by Felix Mottl); Liszt, concerto 
for pianoforte in E flat, No. 1; Sibelius, 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor. 


The soloists of the Bach concerto 
were Messrs. Burgin, Laurent, Gillet, 
and Mager. As usual, the music was 
played superbly. Nothing but the high- 
est praise can be given. Is there an- 
other trumpet so cheerful and gay as 
in this concerto? It seems almost argu- 
mentative. 
andante movement: “Steeped in his 
proper pathos, the pathos of brief bland 
summers, of light that falls a moment, 
gentle and mellow and then dies away.” 
The orchestra accomplished this. 

One is always moved to quote from 
the poets after hearing the Boston Sym- 
phony under Mr, Koussevitzky’s leader- 
Ship as, for instance, “The music rose 
with its voluptuous swell,” and “music’s 
golden tongue,” but if the patrons of 
music, the muses, Orpheus, Euterpe or 
Terpsichore could but listen, would they 
not be satisfied? C. M. D, 
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: | Liszt's Concerto With 


Liebhing at Piano 
: y 


BY WARREN sPoRE SMITH 


Only yesterday it’ was conjectured in 
these columns that in this year of 1928 
no performance could make Ligzt’s 
Piano Concerto in E-flat major con- 
tinuously engrossing, yet for that un- 
looked-for happening it was necessary 
to wait only until last evening when 
George Liebling played the piece with 
the Symphony Orchestra at the fourth 
of the current series of Monday con- 
certs. 

To make convincing nowadays the 
music of Liszt, particularly in its more 
flamboyant aspects, it is seemingly 
necessary for the performer to believe 
heart and soul in its validitv. As one 
of the dwindling army of Liszt’s pupils. 
although his youthful appearance and 
sprightly demeanor belie that fact. Mr. 
Liebling undoubtedly does so believe, 
else his playing of last evening could 
not have rung so true. From his first 
measure to his last Mr. Liebling let no 
opportunity slip; every phrase, almost 
every note was invested with signifi- 
cance and meaning; while with the or- 
chestral portion Mr Koussevitsky was 
no less scrupulous and divining. The 
solo phrases of which Liszt made such 
adroit use were expressively sung, the 
rythms tingled, the colors sparkled. The 
piece was, in short, completely reani- 
mated, approached by all concerned as 
though it were fresh from the com- 
poser’s work-table, not a war-horse 
scarred by many battles. 

By no means was last evening’s au- 
dience unappreciative of the merits of 
this performance, and Mr. Liebling 
was recalled many times. It is also pos- 
sible to believe that his lively, almost 
sportive entrances and exits did some- 
thing toward whetting the audience’s 
desire to see more of him. 

To one accustomed to the reserves of 
the Friday afternoon symphony | sub- 
scribers the enthusiasm of these Mon- 
day gatherings are indeed refreshing. 
Mirst on the programme last evening 
stood Bach's Second Brandenburg Con- 
certo for violin, flute, oboe and trum- 
pet, much played by the orchestra of 
late. and at is conclusion this audience 
displayed a fervor of appreciation that 
but few pieces or few performances 


| could evoke from the Friday gather- 


ings. Here too, of course, was present 
| that surest goad to applause, the solo- 
performer—and not merely one, but 
four, since in this piece the individual 
prowess of Messrs. Burgin, Laurent, 
Gillet and Mager. is shown into sharp 
relief, 

/occasion for twrtner aemonstration of 
| enthusiasm came the First Symphony 
‘of Sibelius to which Mr. Koussevitsky 
gives so vivid a reading. 
} 


1A Symphony ig from 
Gluck and Mozart to the Inevitable 


|}matter of routine for Mozart, 
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“Pathetic’—Mr. Dushkin as Able Solo- 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra played | 
the last of its Monday concerts for | 


the season 1927-28. With Gluck Mr. 


Koussevitzky began his program. For | 


his first number he played a suite of} 


dances which Felix Mottl had drawn 
trom three of Gluck’s operas. A mareh 
Save way to the minuet, then reasserted 
itself—‘‘Alceste” and “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
were the respective sources. A “Grazi- 
oso” out of “Paris and Helen,” a “Slavié 


Dances” from ‘Iphigenia’ completed the 
suite. To modern ears the vigors of the 
march—and there were vigors, very real 
Ones-——-Sounded rather gentle. But*the 
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' 
; 
: 
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refinements, the elegances of the minuet |! 


were compensation. 
of rhythmig figures came the next num- 


bk aally, the Slavic dance 
glowed with gen:.ine exotic color. Nei- 
ther Mozart nor Beethoven, writing a 
‘Turkish’’ music, find a tenth as much 
of that color for their music. Even to 


the same modern ear it remains compell- 


ing. Mottl furnished an excellent ver- | 


sion for modern orchestral forces, though 
at times his timbres seemed a bit dark, 
iis orchestration a bit heavy for Gluck. 
Adniirably Mr. Koussevitzky and his men 
caught the spirit of this charming old 


music of Glucks, a thing of beauty they} 


pave it forth to their fortunate hearers, 
There followed Mozart’s fourth violin 
concerto in D major, with Mr. Samuel 
Dushkin as soloist. Mr. Dushkin plays 
his violin exceedingly well; and again, 
Mr. Dushkin plays his Mozart exceeding- 
ly well. For his Mozart he plays with 
tone fine-spun and silvery. Feeling for 


In the most graceful | 


‘ber, ‘‘graziogo”’ in actual fact as well as} 
‘In name. 


the essential Mozartean qualities he pos- | 


sesses in high degree. The elegances and 


the graces and the suavities peculiar to | 


that music were his. Thus Mozartean 
melody as in the Andante actually sound- 
ed Mozartean. No other adjective can 
fully describe it. 


Each of the three move- | 


ments was embellished, rather needlessly, | 


One would say, with its own cadenza. 


The diminished orchestra, now almost a / 


helped } 


much in giving the feeling of genuine | 


Mozart. Thus the able Mr. Dushkin, 


seconded by conductor and orchestra, | 


transfigured, as far as may be, a rather 


|routine concerto. 
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L JACH; Lisz Sthelius. Two concert! 
| and asymphony. Such was the fare 

at the concert of the Bos Sym- 
Phony Orchestra last evening. Mr. George 
Liebling, pupil of Franz Liszt, played the 
Solo part in that composer’s Concerto in 
H-flat. Messrs. Burgin, Laurent, Gillet, 
Mager were the soloists of the concer- 
tino group in Bach’s Concerto in F ma- 
| Jor. And the symphony was the first of 
Sibelius, in E minor. 

Fashions, musica] fashions, may come 
and go. Theories may change ‘‘values.’’ 
The music of one composer may go up 
in popular esteem while that of another 
s0es down, and soon the whole process 
may reverse itself. But it is difficult to |; 
see how such a work as Bach’s concerto 
Shall lose one jot or one tittle of its 
validity. Beauty sits upon it ‘in everv 
measure, beauty many sided and of'! 
various hues. There is beauty in the calm 
and even flow of thought, be that flow 
of rapid or of slow motion. There is 
beauty in the way that thought is ex- 
pressed, in the fanciful figuration, in the 
enchainment of Jong-sustained tone with 
jlong-sustained tone. There is beauty in 
the mere phpsical sound of these con. 
trasting tones themselves. Lastly, there 
is beauty in the exquisite performance 
which conductor, soloists, orchestra gave 
to it last evening. It does not require a 
theorist or an apologist to discover that 
Bach is par excellence ‘the musician for 
all time. 

Twice in little more than twenty-four 
hours some of us have heard Liszt’s 
concerto. Disappointment on Sundav 
(not in performance) still held out hope 
that with the assistance of a virtuoso 
orchestra under a_ virtuoso conductor 
with an authoritative Lisztian pianist, 
the concerto might regain its former 
high place. Of course the orchestra 
(including the triangle!) Played superbly, 
barked out one theme, Sang aspiringly 
another, was sportive with third. Of 
course Mr. Liebling, the pianist, would 


bring out every drop of “expression’”’ in | | 


its melodies; would fling about impetn- 
osities or would charm with gracés, Of 
course pianist and orchestra united in 
perfect ensemble to woo gently or to 
Storm the heights. Such was Lisztian 
Purpose, But when all was finished, 
What was the result? One listener—not 
an habitual concert-goer—one who re- 
Sponded to the beauties of Bach and 
thrilled to the excitements of Sibelius, 
admitted frankly that she was bored by 
Liszt; that the Liszt of this concerto 
touched nothing within her; that it 
Seemed hollow and empty, dust and 
ashes. And such testimony, spontane- 
ously given, is sometimes worth more 
than the finely reasoned opinions of 
those whose business it is to attend con- 
certs. Further, it probably should not 
go without mention that Mr. Liebling’s 
echnie was enriously uncertain in many 
an octave passage—and otherwise. 
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that followed, de 


j tion. upon the cool, refreshing 


of Bach. Forget for a m 

elius is speaking for and out of his own 
Finland in this symphony. Consider only 
‘he stuff from which it. is made. Its 
every theme {fs laden the very essence 
of musical thought. They speak out in 
a language that all can understand— 
though the inflections of this universal 
'anguage may be those of a single coun- 
try. Of such stuff are the song cof the 
mournful clarinet at the beginning, the 
ardent motives which make up that in- 
tense first theme, the delicacies and rrys- 
teries of that second theme; or again the | 
wistfulness and the serenity of a slow! 
movement; or the humor of that rough: | 
shod and fantastical theme of the scher- | 


'z0. But music is more than themes, how- | 


‘—ever= full 


| 


| 


of meaning and significance | 
‘hose themes may be. Out of the themes | 
the composer weaves his tonal web; they | 
are but the strands that go into the} 
making of it. Into this facture the com: | 
poser breathes the breath of life. His | 
music becomes life itself. (And Sibelius | 
‘'s one of the few moderns who actually | 
does breathe the breath of life into his| 
work.) Thus one responds to it, lives! 
over again precious moments with the | 
composer. That is, when one has a Bos-} 
ton Symphony Orchestra and a Kousse-} 
vitzky for guide. ° age. Ol” 


GEORGE LIEBLING 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 
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Mr. Liebling played the Liszt concerto 
commendably. Gently and easily he got 
full value of his tones and deftly built 
up his climaxes with the aid of the 
orchestra. He succeeded especially well 
in the second theme, elaborating it 
carefully, precisely and with good effect. 

The symphony by Sibelius was sur- 
prising and dramatic. The tuba and 
the double bass stitched the moods to-— 
gether. Paul Rosenfeld is quoted in the 
program as saying of the second or 
andante movement: “Steeped in his 
proper pathos, the pathos of brief bland 
summers, of light that falls a moment, 
gentle and mellow and then dies away.” 
The orchestra accomplished this. 

One is always moved to quote from 
the poets after hearing the Boston Sym- 
phony under Mr. Koussevitzky’s leader- 
Ship as, for instance, “The music rose 
with its voluptuous swell,” and “music’s 
golden tongue,” but if the patrons of 
music, the muses, Orpheus, Euterpe or 
Terpsichore could but listen, would they 
not be satisfied? C. M. D. 
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“Pathetic”—Mr. Dushkin as Able Solo- 
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| Liszt’s Concerto With 


Liebljing at Piano 
y) a 
BY WARREN S®OREY SMITH 


Only yesterday it’ was conjectured in 
flese columns that in this year of 1928 
no performance could make Ligzt’s 
Piano Concerto in E-flat major con- 
tinuously engrossing, yet for that un- 
looked-for happening it was necessary 
to wait only until last evening when 
George Liebling played the piece with 
the Symphony Orchestra at the fourth 
of the current series of Monday con- 
certs. 

To make convincing nowadays the 
music of Liszt, particularly in its more 
flamboyant aspects, it is seemingly 
necessary for the performer to believe 
heart and soul in its validitv. As one 
of the dwindling army of Liszt’s pupils. 
although ‘his youthful appearance and 
sprightly demeanor belie that fact. Mr. 
Liebling undoubtedly does so believe, 
else his playing of last evening could 
not have rung so true. From his first 
measure to his last Mr. Liebling let no 
opportunity slip; every phrase, almost 
every note was invested with signifi- 
cance and meaning; while with the or- 
chestral portion Mr Koussevitsky was 
no less scrupulous and divining. The 
solo phrases of which Liszt made such 
adroit use were expressively sung, the 
rythms tingled, the colors sparkled. The 
piece was, in short, completely reani- 
mated, approached by all concerned as 
though it were fresh from the com- 
poser’s work-table, not a war-horse 
scarred by many battles. 

by no means was last evening’s au- 
dience unappreciative of the merits of 
this performance, and Mr. Liebling 
was recalled many times. It is also pos- 
sible to believe that his lively, almost 
sportive entrances and exits did some- 
thing toward whetting the audience’s 
desire to see more of him. 

To one accustomed to the reserves of 
the Friday afternoon symphony | sub- 
Scribers the enthusiasm of these Mon- 
day gatherings are indeed refreshing. 
Mirst on the programme last evening 
stood Bach's Second Brandenburg Con- 
certo for violin, flute, oboe and trum- 
pet, much played by the orchestra of 
late. and at is conclusion this audience 
displayed a fervor of appreciation that 
but few pieces or few performances 
| could evoke from the Friday gather- 
ings. Here too, of course, was present. 
that surest goad to applause, the solo- 
performer—and not merely one, but 
four, since in this piece the jndividual 
prowess of Messrs. Burgin, Laurent, 
Gillet and Mager-is shown into sharp 
relief, 
occasion for twrtner aemonstration or 
| enthusiasm came the First Symphony 
| of Sibelius to which Mr. Koussevitsky 
| Sives so vivid a reading. 
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glowed with gen-.ine exotic color. 


Program 
Gluck and Mozart to 


A Symphony 


sy vee No ast 2¢ i 
ST evening at Sy 7 the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra played | 
the last of its Monday concerts for | 


the season 1927-28. 
Koussevitzky began his program. 


With Gluck Mr. } 
For | 


his first number he played a suite of | 


dances which Felix Mottl had drawn 
(rom three of Gluck’s operas. A mareh 
Save way to the minuet, then reasserted 
itself—‘‘Alceste” and “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
were the respective sources. A “Grazi- 
oso” out of “Paris and Helen,” a “Slavié 
Danes” from “Iphigenia” completed the 
sulte. To modern ears the vigors of the. 
march—and there were vigors, very real 
Ones-—-sounded rather gentle. But™the 
refinements, the elegances of the minuet 
were compensation. In the most graceful 
of rhythmig figures came the next num- 


Slavic dance 
Nei- 
ther Mozart nor Beethoven, writing a 
‘Turkish’? music, find a tenth as much 
of that color for their music. Even to 
the same modern ear it remains com pell- 
ing. Mottl furnished an excellent ver 
sion for modern orchestral forces, though 
at times his timbres seemed a bit dark, 
his orchestration a bit heavy for Gluck. 
Admirably Mr. Koussevitzky and his men 
caught the spirit of this charming old 


hb aally, the 


| 
: 
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| 
\ 
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‘“grazioso” in actual fact as well as |. 


music of Glucks, a thing of beauty they 


gave it forth to their fortunate hearers. 
There followed Mozart’s fourth violin 
concerto in D major, with Mr. Samuel 
Dushkin as soloist. Mr. Dushkin plays 
his violin exceedingly well; and again, 
Mr. Dushkin plays his Mozart exceedin g- 
ly well. For his Mozart he plays with 
tone fine-spun and silvery. Feeling for 
the essential Mozartean qualities he pos- 
sesses in high degree. The elegances and 
the graces and the suavities peculiar to 
that music were his. Thus Mozartean 
melody as in the Andante actually sound- 
ed Mozartean. No other adjective can 
fully describe it. 


Each of the three move- | 


ments was embellished, rather needlessly, | 


one would say, with its own cadenza. 


The diminished orchestra, now almost a/ 


matter of routine for Mozart, helped 
much in giving the feeling of genuine 
Mezart. 


Thus the able Mr. Dushkin, | 


seconded by conductor and orchestra, | 
transfigured, as far as may be, a rather 


| routine concerto. 
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im suggested for this symphony |/ ter. Chopin and Liszt, foreign. Parisians, 
end more conveniently, would} each appeared with a piano concerto. 
| to have more validity, if only the; | Brahms, Wagner, Strauss were a formid- 
ee 4 Mae audiance strongly able trio of later Germans, and Ravel 
and Honegger upheld the French. Rus- 
sians and other Eastern Europeans 
loomed large upon the scheme’ of things, 
with Rimsky-Korsakov, Chaikovsky 
| (twice), Stravinsky, Sibelius and Martinu. 
ave recognition that a tale had |! aimost without exception, solid stuff, aq. 
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Ballet Suite No. 2 (Arranged by Mottl) 


a. March (from “‘Alceste’’); Minuet (from “Tphigenia in Aulis’’), 
b. Grazioso (from “Paris and Helen’’). 
c. Slave Dance (from “Iphigenia in Aulis’’), 
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\this } movement. It is true that 
|Bleom settles upon it at the last But 
large stretches of it are by no means 
my. The poignancy of its beginning 
‘wistful, almost contentedly happy in 
fospect, rather than despairing. It 
bws into a shining radiance, a vision of | 
‘eternal light which is to come. One 

‘8 even of the mystical Franck and 
me-pictures, effulgent with the joys 
leavenly bliss. Thus the individual 


Mozart - Violin Concerto in D major No. 4, Koechel No. 218 
I. Allegro. 
II. Andante cantabile. 
III. Rondo: Andante grazioso: Allegro ma non troppo. 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH chaikovsky + Symphony No. 6 in B minor, Pathetic,” Op. 74 
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th discussed enigma—If it be pos- 
‘Koussevitzky and the orches- 
eded even their last previous per- 
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serve as example: Gluck | 


' ém nting contempo- 
‘most arden romantic. 


First sign of a waning musical sea- 
gon, the Monday evening symphony 
concerts for the current year came 
last evening to an end. The pro- 
gramme for this final concert was 
simple yet sufficient, listing the ballet 
suite of Gluck arranged by Mottl, 
heard last Friday and Saturday, Mo- 
vart’s D ‘major Violin Concerto with 
Samuel Dushkin as soloist, and the 
Pathetic. Symphony of Tchaikovsky. 

Glancing over the programme of the 
five concerts of this series as last eve- 
ning’s programme-book assembled 
them, it could be observed that these 
Monday» audiences had been treated 
to several pieces that marked the high 
spots of the regular subscription sea- 
s0n; and if they missed others that 
have thus far made the concerts of 
that other and longer series memor- 
able, they have likewise missed some 
things that were dubious and experi- 
mental. Fortunate on the whole, then, 
has been their lot. | 
Heard for the first time at the Sym- 
phony concerts, Mr. Dushkin proved 
TA SS tee tettteasnsnanehtisasoeineesieniassints 
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I, Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
III. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 


Ee 


SOLOIST 
SAMUEL DUSHKIN 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 





City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 


the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


rn 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk . 


 & 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A, Brown Music collection I 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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. Further, the applause at this point 


serves to emphasize the feeling which at 


earlier hearings came io one, +wat here 


rather than after the fourth moc ement is 
the real end of the symphony. Every- 
thing that smacks of progress comes to 
a conclusion, has its justification in that 
final glorification which is the end of this 
movement. The various programs tha 
have been suggested for this symphony 
would end more conveniently, would 
seem to ve more validity, if only they 
could stop there. The audience strongly 
sensed this truth last evening. The ap- 
plause was by no means a wilful or dis- 
regarding breach of the present conven 
tion of the symphony concerts. It was 
instinctive recognition that a tale had 
been told in all fullness. The relaxed ac- 
quiescence of the conductor was a piece 
of the same cloth. The symphony thu: 
and\.o considered, the last movement he 


‘comes: nothing more than an extende:! 


epilogue, To return to one of the “pro 
grams”—the man has finished his active 
life; through troubles and joys, painfu! 
anxieties and delirious pussions he has 
conquered, has put upon his life the 
stamp of final achievement. And he sits 
back in contemplation, quietly, musinelv 
reviewing it all. “All we like sheep’ 
have followed too much certain origina! 
leaders in seefng nothing but gloom in 
this last movement. It is true that 
gloom settles upon it at the last But 
large stretches of it are by no means 
gloomy. The poignancy of its beginning 
is wistful, almost contentedly happy in 
retrospect, rather than despairing. It 
grows into a shining radiance, a vision of 
the eternal light which is to come. One 
thinks even of the mystical Franck and 
his tone-pictures, effulgent with the joys 
of heavenly bliss. Thus the individual 
whose life is closed, in this epilogue 
which is a complete tone poem in itself, 
looks back on life and on into a promised 
future. And as the vision fades, of 
course goes the “way of all flesh.” In 
some such fashion at least one hearer 
hears the symphony, solves for himself 
its much discussed enigma—lIf it be pos- 
sible, Mr. Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra exceeded even their last previous per- 
formance of the work. 

Another season of these concerts has 
been completed. Mr. Koussevitzky again 
shines forth as program maker of rare 
abilities. In these Monday concerts per- 
haps more than in the regular series 
Such powers are called forth, for here 
there may be nothing that is experimen- 
tal, or extreme, or unduly novel. Out of 
the accepted musical stock he must make 
these Monday programs. Even so, con- 
sider what a wide range he covers, what 
artful combinations he makes. This last 
program may serve as example: Gluck 
and Mozart, complementing contempo- 
raries of polished classicism over against 
Chaikovsky, most ardently romantic. 
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(twice), Stravinsky, 
Almost without exception, solid stuff, aq. 
-mirably disposed. 


not always uphold the full 


‘excellent. 
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Berlioz-alone represents the elder French. 
men, or the elder romantics, for that mat. 
ter. Chopin and Liszt, foreign. Parisians, 


each appeared with a piano concerto. 
Brahms, Wagner, Strauss were a formid- 
able trio of later Germans, and Rave] 
and Honegger upheld the French. Rysg. 
Ssians and other Eastern Europeans 
loomed large upon the scheme of things, 

Rimsky-Korsakov, Chaikovsky 
Sibelius and Martinu. 


Only a single reason 
for demur may these ticket-holders of 
Monday é€venings find. Their soloists dc 
Symphony 
standard. Mr. Dushkin last evening was 


But recall the performances 
of the Chopin and Liszt concertos. 


Just 
possibly, the Mondav patrons may desire 
full symphony standard even in their 
soloists. 


A. H. M, . 


FINAL MONDAY | 


NIGHT CONCERT 
Blin tl EAI 4a 


Soloist, 
With Symphony 
ar 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


First sign of a waning musical sea- 
gon, the Monday evening Symphony 
concerts for the current year came 
last evening to an end. The pro- 
gramme for this final concert was 
simple yet sufficient, listing the ballet 
suite of Gluck arranged by Mottl, 
heard last Friday and Saturday, Mo- 
zart’s D major Violin Concerto with 
Samuel Dushkin as_ soloist, and the 
Pathetic Symphony of Tchaikovsky. 

Glancing over the programme of the 
five concerts of this series as last eve- 
ning’s programme-book assembled 
them, it could be observed that these 
Monday audiences had been treated 
to several pieces that marked the high 
spots of the regular subscription sea- 
s0n; and if they missed others that 
have thus far made the concerts of 
that other and longer series memor- 
able, they have likewise missed some 
things that were dubious and experi- 
mental. Fortunate on the whole, then, 
has been their lot. 

Heard for the first time at the Sym- 
phony concerts, Mr. Dushkin proved 
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. j Ballet Suite No. 2 (Arranged by Mottl) 
a. March (from ‘“‘Alceste”); Minuet (from “Tphigenia in Aulis’’), f 
b. Grazioso (from “Paris and Helen’’). 4 









c. Slave Dance (from “Iphigenia in Aulis’’), 










Mozart ‘ - Violin Concerto in D major No. 4, Koechel No. 218 


I. Allegro. Lag 
II. Andante cantabile. | 


III. Rondo: Andante grazioso; Allegro ma non troppo. 








Tchaikovsky : - Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 74 


I, Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 1 
II. Allegro con grazia. , | 
ITI. Allegro molto vivace. vd 
IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 


—- a 


SOLOIST 
SAMUEL DUSHKIN 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898. — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 


the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of an 
it being understood that a low head covering without proj 
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Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk . 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A, Brown Music collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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ih the Monday series, Mr. 


ulls 


fulls of musical’ people, last week. Why 
Should it nct? Music of melody no less 


‘than exquisite, with rhythm to suit, set 


forth by a master hand at giving each 
instrument its due. Those bassoons 
vhen the slaves broke into their dance— 


they growled in the tones of men in ugly | 


mood. The loveliness that spread over 
the hall whe. the flute sang, the 
clarinet, and the simplicity! Gluck had 

it to cudgel his brains to find an ef- 
fect; he felt what was right. Last 
night’s performance did this charming 


music full justice. 
| ©; Mozart, as well as Gluck, had 


tole y clear conception of an oboe’s 
‘value and a horn’s,;most likely he had 
his idea when he put oboes and horns 
ih strings to accompany his D major 
violin concerto, Koechel 218. The idea, 
though, scarcely came over last night 
orchestra’s rather exons 
‘Perhaps 

Sam » failed to inspire them: 
_ He played 


, db 
‘Though he held himself something too 
aloof from Mozart’s music to make it 
er Stirring, by the elegance of his 
h oan, his rhythmic précision and 
is purity of tone, Mr. Dushkin did keep 
le concerto agreeable to listen to. He 
was cordially applauded. 


|. For the third movement of Tschai- 


| 7S . “Pathetic” symphony Mr. 
Koussevitzky was more than cordially 
‘applauded... Forgetting the manners of 


’ . 
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j the day, the audience applauded so en- 
penusiasticaliy that Mr. Koussevitzky |} - 


& 


must, his convictions notwithstanding 
. ve. felt pleased. , | 

ne periormance was indeed rarely 
beautiful. Not, for the moment, emo- 
Gonaly Mr. Koussevitzky in- 


‘dulgec ¥ in none of the hysteria that 


this Sm pp intoler- 
€ to the non-hysterical and because 
he made no vain attempt to force the 


e . soloist, 


h good tone, not over- 
ut sweet, cool. and penetrating. 
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phony orchestra; Serge. Koussevitzky | 


conductor, was given yesterday. 


program was as follows: Bach, Concert: | 


No. 2 in-F major, with solo violin, flut« 
oboe and trumpet (edited by Fell 
Mottl); Haydn, Symphony in G majo 
(Breitkof and Hartel, No. 13); Bee 
thoven, Symphony No. 7, in A major. 

' One renders if Mr. .Koussevitzzk 
‘gave us these selections of Bach, Hacy 
and Beethoven to make Us pause 0 
the doorstep of our own century ar 
to remind us that music is more thea 


ageless. These three composers ha‘ | 


| often been called the back-bone ar 


sinew of the mddern orchestra 0» 


have they not, as evidenced yesterda: | 


contributed much of its soul as well? 


One has to take into consideratio | 


that Mr. Koussevitzky and his orche: 
tra are wizards of sorts. They stee 
music in their own vitality and brir 
it up glowing and when they deal wit 
the titanic. greatness of Beethoven, th 
result is stimulating in the extreme. 
- The Bach concerto was first on th 
program with Messrs. Burgin, Lauren 
Gillet and Mager in the solo parts 
Their music was exquisitely flavorec 
the theme teased with whispers an 


smiles.. There must be a smile in th > 


andante movement, a soft dreamy smil 
which. passes quickly as the last move 


ment sweeps it to one side, but it. 


Memory lingers and is pleasant. Th 
Solo work was accomplished with a 


Th ] 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY~EIGHT 


See — ee eee SSS 


First Programme 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 7 
AT 3.00 


Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, 
Flute, Oboe and Trumpet (Edited 
by Felix Mottl) 
(Messrs. BurGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante. 
Allegro. 


Symphony in G major (Breitkopf & 
Hartel, No. 13) 
Adagio; Allegro. 
Largo. 
Menuetto; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro con spirito. 





Beethoven 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace. 
IT. Allegretto. 
III. Presto; Assai presto: Tempo primo. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 


eset 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Haydn’s symphony 





City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


eer nocuege shall not. in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
. . view 0 § e exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A, Brown Music collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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SYMPHONY IN STH 
~ MONDAY CONCERT 


tive Program 


yy) 


For last night’s “syniphony concert, 
the fifth in the Monday series, Mr. 
Koussevitzky arranged an extremely at- 
tractive program. He began it with the 
Gluck ballet suite, arranged by Mott, 
which so heartily delighted two hall- 
fulls of musical people, last week. Why 
Should it nct? Music of melody no less 


than exquisite, with rhythm to suit, set | 


emotional note, not once came those ex- 
travagant noises that can, on occasions, 
make music hideous. 

He played the symphony like any 
piece of orchestral music, with never a 
thought, obviously, of the rubbish that 
folk have written about it. Its own 
message enough, he crowded no more 
into it; he let its musical beauty make 
its way. 

Its beauty, therefore, not swamped in 
emotion, made its way as it has seldom 
made it here before—and it led direct 
to impressiveness. Who will forget the 
finale’s opening pages, its end? Nobody, 
surely, who sat last night in Symphony 


SYMPHONY IN FIRST 


OF TUESDAY SERIES 


forth by a master hand at giving each |) 


instrument its due. Those bassoons 


they growled in the tones of men in ugly 


mood. The loveliness that spread over | 
I 


; 
i 


the hall whe. the flute sang, the 


clarinet, and the simplicity! Gluck had 
not to cudgel his brains to find an ef- 
fect; he felt what was right. Last 
night’s performance did this charming 
music full justice. 

Since’ Mozart, as well as Gluck, had 
_tolerably clear conception of an oboe’s 
value and a horn’s, most likely he had 
his idea when he put oboes and horns 
with strings to accompany his D major 
violin concerto, Koechel 218. The idea, 
though, scarcely came over last night 
in the orchestra’s rather perfunctory 
accompaniment. Perhaps the _ soloist, 
Samuel Dushkin, failed to inspire them. 

He played with good tone, not over- 
large, but sweet, cool and penetrating. 
Though he held himself something too 
aloof from Mozart’s music to make it 
really stirring, by the elegance of his 
phrasing, his rhythmic précision and 
his purity of tone, Mr. Dushkin did keep 
the concerto agreeable to listen to. He 
was cordially applauded. 

For the third movement of Tschai- 
kovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony Mr. 
Koussevitzky was more than cordially 


applauded. Forgetting the manners of |} 


the day, the audience applauded so en- 
thusiastically that Mr. Koussevitzky 
must, his convictions notwithstanding 
have felt pleased. 

The performance was indeed rarely 
beautiful. Not, for the moment, emo- 
tionally disposed. Mr. Koussevitzky in- 
dulged in none of the hysteria that 
sometimes turns this Symphony intoler- 
able to the non-hysterical and because 
he made no vain attempt to force the 
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vohony orchestra, Serge. Koussevitzky 
conductor, was given yesterday. 
program was as follows: Bach, Concert: 
No. 2 in: F major, with solo violin, flu’ 
oboe and trumpet (edited by Fei 
Mottl; Haydn, Symphony in G majo 
(Breitkof and Hartel, No. 13); Be: 
thoven, Symphony No. 7, in A major. 

One wonders if Mr. .Koussevitz7k 
gave us these selections of Bach, Hac; 
and Beethoven to make Us pause 0 
the doorstep of our own century ar 
to remind us that music is more tha 
ageless. These three composers ha’ 
often been called the back-bone al 
sinew of the modern orchestra 0 
'have they not, as evidenced yesterda: 
contributed much of its soul as well? 

One has to take into consideratio 
that Mr. Koussevitzky and his orche: 
tra are wizards of sorts. They stee 


|/music in their own vitality and brir 


it up glowing and when they deal wi! 
ihe titanic greatness of Beethoven, ti 
result is stimulating in the extreme. 

The Bach concerto was first on th 
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Bach, Haydn and Beethoven 


when the slaves broke into their dance— | 


The first program of thé, Tuesday 
afternoon series of the Boston Sym-, 


Th 


program with Messrs. Burgin, Lauren: | 
Gillet and Mager in the solo part: | 


Their music was exquisitely flavorec 
the theme teased with whispers an 
smiles. There must be a smile in th 


andante movement, a soft dreamy smi] | 


which passes quickly as the last move 
ment sweeps it to one side, but il 
memory lingers and is pleasant. Th 
solo work was accomplished with a 


beauty of tone and skill possible an 


usual with this organization. 
Chlestla, merge MUUSSCVivszny, CULUULWW: ° 


The second of the Tuesday concert: 


will include music by Handel, Mozurt 
and Tchaikovsky. C. M. D. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY~EIGHT 


8888S 


First Programme 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 7 
AT 3.00 


Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, 
Flute, Oboe and Trumpet (Edited 
by Felix Mottl) 
(Messrs. BuRGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante. 
Ill. Allegro. 


Symphony in G major (Breitkopf & 
Hartel, No. 13) 
Adagio; Allegro. 
Largo. 
Menuetto; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro con spirito. 


Beethoven Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace. 
[T. Allegretto. 
III. Presto; Assai presto: Tempo primo. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Haydn’s symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898. — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


prery licensee shall not. in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 

that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 
it 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


it being understood 


The works 


to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A, Brown Music collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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For last night’s “sy phony concert, 
the fifth in the Monday series, Mr. 
Koussevitzky arranged an extremely at- 
tractive program. He began it with the 
Gluck ballet suite, arranged by Mott, 
which so heartily delighted two hall- 
fulls of musical people, last week. Why 
Should it nct? Music of melody no less 
than exquisite, with rhythm to suit, set 
forth by a master hand at giving each 
instrument its due. Those bassoons 
when the slaves broke into their dance— 
they growled in the tones of men in ugly 
mood. The loveliness that spread over 
the hall whe. 


the flute sang, the. 


travagant noises that can, on occasions, 
make music hideous. 

He played the symphony like any 
piece of orchestral music, with never a 
t 


emotional note, not once came those ex- | 


hought, obviously, of the rubbish ¢hat 


folk have written about it. Its own 
message enough, he crowded no more 
into it; he let its musical beauty make 
its way. 

Its beauty, therefore, not Swamped in 
emotion, made its way as it has seldom 


made it here before—and it. led direct | 


to impressiveness. Who wil] forget the 

finale’s opening pages, its end? Nobody, 

surely, who sat last night in Symphony 
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FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY~EIGHT 
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First Programme 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 7 
AT 3.00 


Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, 
lute, Oboe and Trumpet (Edited 
by Felix Mottl) 

(Messrs. Burcrn, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 
I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Andante. 
Ill. Allegro. 


| . Tuesday | 
clarinet, and the simplicity! Gluck had The first “ pybiey > tll Sein « | 
not to cudgel his brains to find an ef- afternoon series o e ms } 
fect; he felt what was right. Last nhanv  oarcehecstra .,Saraa. KOUSSAUIREKY | 
night's performance did this charming J. 9[quasua SUIUDAI INOA I} 


music full justice. : + ; 
Since! Mozart, as well as Gluck, had{} S! MONT ‘Aj, eAOI JO SOQOI § 


Symphony in G major (Breitkopf & 
Hartel, No. 13) 
Adagio; Allegro. 


tolerably clear conception of an oboe’s 
value and a horn’s, most likely he had 
his idea when he put oboes and horns 
with strings to accompany his D major 
violin concerto, Koechel 218. The idea, 
though, scarcely came over last night 
in the orchestra’s rather perfunctory 
accompaniment. Perhaps the soloist, 
Samuel Dushkin, failed to inspire them. 

He played with good tone, not over- 
large, but Sweet, cool and penetrating. 
Though he held himself something too 
aloof from Mozart’s music to make it 
really stirring, by the elegance of his 
phrasing, his rhythmic : 
his purity of tone, Mr. Dushkin did keep 
the concerto agreeable to listen to. He 
Was cordially applauded. 

For the third movement of Tschai- 
kovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony Mr. 
Koussevitzky was more than cordially 
applauded. Forgetting the manners of 
the day, the audience applauded so en- 
thusiasticaliy that Mr. Koussevitzky 
must, his convictions notwithstanding 
have felt pleased. 

The performance was indeed rarely 
beautiful. Not, for the moment, emo- 
tionally disposed. Mr. Koussevitzky in- 
dulged in none of the hysteria that 
sometimes turns this Symphony intoler- 


able to the non-hysterical and because | 


he made no vain attempt to force the 
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the individualistic Beethoven saved fo | 


the last half of the concert. In thi 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, does ! 
not contrast his tensions agreeabi\ 
Ah! Agreeably. There is a match 
less economy of flourish as well as ete: 
tacy. One recalls that 
charms to soothe the savage breast 

Soften rocks, or bend a knotted on“ 
So what chances have we to escape v1 
‘Spell cast by the Boston Symphony <: 


| chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor? 

The second of the Tuesday concerts: 

will include music by Handel, a 
C. M. D. 


and Tchaikovsky. 


“music hati: 


| 
| 


Largo. 
Menuetto; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro con spirito. 


Beethoven Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace. 

If. Allegretto. 

III. Presto; Assai presto: Tempo primo. 

IV. Allegro con brio. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Haydn’s symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not. in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A, Brown Music collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 28, 1928, at 3.00 o’clock 


SECOND CONCERT 


OF THE TUESDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PROGRAMME. 


Concerto Grosso in D minor for String 
Orchestra, Op. 6, No. ro 


Handel 


I. Overture. 
IT. ( Allegro. 

ITI. Air. 

IV. Allegro Moderato. 


Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 
. Adagio; Allegro. 
If. Andante. 
III. Minuetto; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro. 


Tchaikovsky - Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
IT. Allegro con grazia. 
III. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 
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Symphony's Performance 
of Surpassing Beauty 


. 


j ’ : i 

The first of the series of five Tuesday | 
afternoon symphony concerts at. which 
Mr. Koussevitzky purposes presenting © 
‘classics’ of ‘music . old and new, | 
brought to Symphony Hall yesterday — 
afternoon an audience that left but a | 
few vacant places and set before It '. 
music of Bach, Haydn and Beethoven. | 


It has, in the past, béen matter for 
comment among those who frequent the |’ 
so-called regular concerts of the Boston | 
Symphony that frequently at these ‘‘ex- I 
tra’’ concerts the orchestra seemingly | 
outdoes itself in the matter of perform- 
ance. Perhaps an audience to whom 
familiarity has not yet made its excel- 
lences merely the to-be-expecteéd order 
of the day is Stimulating to the orches- 
tre, and to Mr. Koussevitzky as well. | 
Perhaps the fact that these programmes 
are generally drawn from the list of | 
pieces already played in the course of | 
the season and that hence there is nO | 


, pressure of preparation of new materi- 


al, leaves conductor and band the freer 
to concentrate upon the refinements, the 
details of performance. Re that as it 
may, certain it is that at resterday’s 


(concert, as on the Tuésday afternoons 


of last season, the orchestra was a 
virtuoso ensemble responding to a vir- 
tuoso conductor in performance of sur-: 
passing beauty as sheer technica) 
achievement, 

The programme was one to display to 
advantage these perfections. Bach’s 
second Brandenburg Concerto for vio- 
lin, flute, oboe and trumpet, as edited 
| by Felix Mottl, brought appropriate and 
deserved applause to Messrs. Burgin, 
Laurent, Gillet and Mager, the soloists 
upon those’ réspective instruments. 
|Haydn’s G Major Symphony, that num- 
| bered 18 in the catalogue of Breitkopf 
|and Haertel, with its Largo in depth 
| and beauty, “ unsurpassed if not un. 
equalled among the slow movements of 
al Haydn’s Symphonies, calls for—and 
yesterday received—a fineness of phras- 
ing, a subtlety of nuance, a balance of 
Parts, such as latter-day composers 
have Scarecly required until we reach | 
certain of our immediate contem- | 
borariesg. ; 
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familiar masterpiece of a cent ry th , 
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Mr. Koussevitzky Commences Ano er 


Tuesday Series — Bach, Haydn 


Hall, came the beginning of the | 
Tuesday series of Symphony ¢on-" 
certs. This is the newest series a tates’ | 
taken by the orchestra. Up to he pres-. 


ent it has been given on some _ egular” 
plan of programs embracing the w aC le | 
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Series. In the first. season, two years | 
ago, this plan was historical. Last : rear | 
the various programs were group od a 2. | 
cording to the nationality of the com-} 
posers. The curious have asked gues. 
tions. What would Mr. Koussevi zky do] 
this year? ‘Would some definite plan 
again embrace the programs of the ‘Sea- |} 
son? Could there be another plan, one’ 
that would not repeat the previous ones? | 


vivir 


In answer Mr. Koussevitzky made th 
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somewhat enigmatic statement that t 
series would be made ‘lassics 
of music, adding that t right | 
come from all lands 

torical periods. 

he played yester 


EF’ major, second 
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Seventh ‘ | 
many this appeared to be the bee gz] 
of another historical series, A glance at | 
the next program, how the lie 
to such assumption. 
Sram is built upon exact] : 
tern—a concerto and t : 
Further, it b rly || 
eighteenth e ai) 
from Bach’s 
ceeds to a Mozart Symphony; 
precluding all possibilit 
sequence, ends aikovsky’s — 
batde” symphony, ooo ae 
ness long drawn out.” BMA 
Haydn gave another masterpiece... A] 
pompous adagio introduces a bright Al. 
legro. | A largo sings its darkening, slow. | 
ly moving, stately song, A minuet briz 
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thoven there are ermnan OF Bee 
opinions concerning Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
SYMPHONY HALL 


way with it as there are interpretations 
of the meaning of the music itself— 
and those, by testimony of the pro- 
gTamme-book, are many. Certain it is 
that at his hands, Whether in the con- 
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trasts of the Allegretto or the breath- 


taking ecstasies of the Finale, there is I 
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Symphony & Performance never a hint of the formalism, the con- | 
ventionality, even the dullness that seem 


of Surpassing Beauty —smetimes' to tie thick upon the em 


familiar masterpiece of a century that i 
has passed. | a 


The first of the series of five Tuesday THROUGH THE “CLASSICS” 


afternoon symphony concerts at which ; 
Mr. I<ou: itzky purposes presenting . | 
wo or madic "old hii new, Mr. Koussevitzky Commences Another 
Clas} > . , ; 
brought to Symphony Hall yesterday Tuesda Series — Bach, Haydn and 
; di that left but a mn y 
alternoon an audience that left b é 3 ; 
few vacant places and set before it weetharen in Supe b Pe fonmance 
music of Bach, Haydn and Beethoven. ~ A. 


It has, in the past, been matter for. Y sth My noon, in Symphony 


comment among those who frequent the | Hall, came the beginning of the 


so-called regular concerts of the Boston | Tuesday series of Symphony er 







TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 28, 1928, at 3.00 o’clock 
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Symphony that frequently at these “‘ex-! certs. This is the newest series under- 
tra” concerts the orchestra seemingly | taken by the orchestra. Up to the pres- 
















outdoes itself in the matter of perform-| ent it has been given on some regular H 
ance. Perhaps an audience to Whom! plan of programs embracing the whole ‘ i, { 
familiarity has not yet made its excel- || series. In the first season, two years i 4 
lences merely the to-be-expected order 1 ago, this plan was historical. TLast year | ( 
| of the day is stimulating to the orches- || the various programs were grouped ac- i 
, irr, and to Mr. Koussevitzky as well. | cording to the nationality of the com- y 
| SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor Perhaps the fact that these programmes | posers. The curious have asked ques- ‘ 
| are generally drawn from the list of 
4 
; 









tions. What would Mr. Koussevitzky do 

pleces already played in the course of | this year? Would some definite plan 4 

ihe season and that nence there is iv 5 again embrace the programs of the sea- 
f preparation of new materi- 

i 

Ny 




















pressure Oi ; Son? Could there be another plan, one 
al, leaves conductor and band the freer | 





| - | that would not repeat the previous ones? 
j v stie or eee _ "We thera " | {n answer Mr. Koussevitzky made the 
ietails of performance. Be that as { ‘| somewhat enigmatic stater ¢ 
Ade s ni Siatic statement that the 
PROGRAMME. may, cértain it is thar at yesterday's | : 
; i 
. | 


series would he made up of the classics 
concert, as on the Tuesday afternoons 









{ 
{ 
| | 
(of music, adding that those classics might | 
; 4 > 9 < eS < ' Wo 7. © os : 
oy ms Yr all lands and fror ll his- | 
- xs ° . . rf last season, the orchestra Was ais C OM6 from ai ands anc rom a Ss ; 
Handel , : ° ; Concerto Grosso in D minor for String virtuoso ensemble responding to a vir- | torical periods, And three such classies | Yin 
AT ‘ AW raata Atye Ja nhia | 
Orchestra, Op. 6, No. to tnoso conductor in performance of sur- | he played yesterday: Bach’s Concerto in | ih 
et O erture . Nassing heauty as sheer technica) | ik major, second of the Brandenburg set; tT 
oe | A T All a ure. | achievement. / an early symphony of Haydn in G major; | | 
ys  ( Ai egro. The programme was one to display to | Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. To Ww 
‘ ' ITI. -. | alvantage these perfections. Bach's , Many this appeared to be the beginning ; \y 
IV. Allegro Moderato. | ‘econd Brandenburg Concerto for vio- | of another historical series, A Zlance at ii 
) | in, flute, oboe and trumpet, as edited ' the next program, however, gives the lie | 
Mozart : Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 










by Felix Mottl, brought appropriate and ! to such assumption. 
deserved applause to Messrs. Burgin, | §ram is built upon ex 
Laurent, Gillet and Mager, the soloists | 

upon those respective instruments. 
Hayvdn’s G Major Symphony, that num- 


I. Adagio; Allegro. 
| If. Andante. 
i | Ilf. Minuetto; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro. 


For this next pro- 
actly the same pat- , 
tern—a concerto and two Symphonies. | 

























Iurther, it begins again with the early 
eighteenth century, taking its concerto | 
bered 13 in the catalogue of Breitkopf from Bach’s contemporary, Handel; pro- : | 
ind HHaertel, with its Largo in depth ceeds to a Mozart symphony; and lastly, 
‘nd beauty, ‘ unsurpassed if not un- precluding al] possibility of historical Vt) 
equalled among the slow movements of sequence, ends with Chaikovsky’s ‘‘na- | | 
ul Haydn's Symphonies, calls for—and Ted | 
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Tchaikovsky ; - Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 74 
I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
IT. Allegro con grazia. 
| III. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 






yesterday received~a fineness of phras- race BY mRDOnY. Aw 44s wr OE 
ing, a subtlety of nuance, a balance of Ness long drawn ont.” 
Parts, such as latter-day composers Haydn gave another masterpiece, A. 
lave scarecly required until we reach pompous adagio introduces a bright Al- 
certain of our immediate contem- lesro. A largo sings its darkening, slow- 
Doraries., ly moving, stately song. A minuet brings 

its own individual rhythms. And a finale 
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Mr. JSoussevitzky purposes presenting} AA. 
“classics” of music old and new,ey} oABy 0} W é 
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brought to Symphony Hall yesterdayjoy 32} WUONJ Id}}o[ BF 

afternoon an audience that left but oteuas 94} SsUTA[OAUT doys W1U SOUL 
few vacant places and set before it So G8 & 

music Of Bach, Haydn and Beethoven. ; gno.10y} e100 UOTeN}zIS 9u} pues | 
lt has, in the past, been matter for ATU : UsUM OpPN}t}}B Jeu} OSUBY | JC 
comment among those who frequent the epun Ae} c a I] SI If Inq ‘paxzBosTp Oy} : 
so-called regular concerts of the Boston tM AU} dial % caine S[TePIwO [e400 NT 
Symphony that frequently at these ‘‘ex- | peyeso[or of »P oul youd peqanisIp 31d 
tra’ concerts the orchestra seemingly } pxre0d Ssecrtutigdreat tied AM cept our. 
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i ae i PTTAURD ¢ outdoes itself in the matter of perform- | - 
Le fy if | A o> ie { : ance. Perhaps an audience to whom! V m “i 
N f tw YR TAA ; familiarity has not yet made its excel-! Mr. Koussevitzky and his men were 


: lences merely the to-be-expected order, ®282in in superlative form yesterday. The 
of the day is stimulating to the orches-| Counterpoint of Bach’s three movements 
, : tra, and to Mr. Koussevitzky as wel]. again revealed him the mas 

SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor Perhaps the fact that these programmes embroideries, of tonal euphontes, and 
are generally drawn from the list of what is more, the master’ who writes a 
pieces already plaved in the course of music that for centuries remains “‘mod- 
ihe season and that hence there is no, ern,’ a music that continues to find its 
‘sure of preparation of new materi- || way into the innermost recesses of men’s 
leaves conductor and band the freer hearts. It goes Without saying that Such 

‘9 concentrate upon the refinements. the an effect is predic nt 


4 ated upon the highest 
Y details of performance. Re tha as it] TS ‘tistic : 
PROGRAMME. i+ > that ‘|| possible artistic performance. Such was 


mav, certain 2S that at vesterdav’'s ‘ardav’s T 
| yé ‘neg | eSterday’s. Messrs. Burgin Laurent 
concert, as on. the Tuesday atternoons Gillet, Mager distinguished themselves 


- , ISSO 1 Inc Ink of last season, the orchestra was a in the solo sroup. Mr. Burgin played at 
Handel Concerto Grosso in D minor for String | of last s orchest zon 8 [te She sole Stow. Burgin played 
Orch O 6. N ; irtuoso ensemble responding to a vir- vee With the fire that is new to him 

renestra, Op. 6, No. 10 3 ‘oso conductor in performance of sur-'|this year. Messrs. Laurent and Gillet 
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white 
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I, | Overture. 


| passing beauty as sheer’ technica} brought continuing beauty of tone suing 
IT. / Allegro. : achievement, flexibility of expression. Mr. Mager per- 


IIT, Air. j The programme was one to display to formed more than ever with 

IV. Allegro Moderato. F aivantage these perfections. Bach's ness of tone that 
5 second Brandenburg Concerto for vio- thinking of him AS 
4 in, flute, oboe and trumpet, as edited further with 
Mozart ° ; Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel 3 by Felix Mottl, brought appropriate and | ine uncomfortable high notes And the | 
Adagio: Allecro : veserved applause to Messrs. Burgin, larger group of the orchestra ] 4 d t 

44a 610 ; 5tVe Laurent, Gillet and Mager, the soleists ve Se, ene 

Andante. 


a mellow- 
would almost justify 
a ““wood-wind,” and 
an astounding ease in tak. 


2 upon those réspective ‘instruments a ™ aa behind. exquisitely, perfectly 

Minuetto; Trio. 4 Haydn's G Major Symphony, that num- Se ee), SES ES | COM traceries. As 

Finale: Allegro. 4 pered 13 in the catalogue of Breitkopf Sheer beauty such as none other than 

j and Haertel, with its Largo in depth Bach has ever Summoned, came _ the 

§ ‘nd beauty,’ unsurpassed if not un. 8@Mtle and luscious dissonances of the sec. 

4 ‘qualled among the slow movements of ond movement, beautifully melting one 

"1 Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 74 | MM ‘!! Hayan’s symphonies, calle ten uae: into the other, truly giving to the poet 

4 erday received—a fineness of Phras- Cause for his line about § linkéd sweet- 
Adagio; Allegro non troppo. ; ng, a subtlety of nuance, a balance of ness long drawn out.’’ 

Allegro con Srazia. [ parts, such as latter-day composers Haydn gave another masterpiece, A. 

Allegro molto Vivace, q lave scarecly required until we reach pompous adagio introduces a bright Al.-! 

Finale; Adagio lamentoso. ; “certain of our immediate contem- legro. <A largo sings its darkening, slow- | 

poraries. ly moving, stately song. A minuet brings 

its own individual rhythms. And a finale | 
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concerts of the Boston 


two symphonies. 
cert, it included a ‘‘modern’’ classic. For 
while the first concert proceeded no far- 
ther historically than Beethoven, yester- 
day’s concluded with Chaikovsky’s sixth 
Symphoney, known as_ the “Pathetic,” 
played a week ago as companion piece to 
Bartok’s concerto. The concerto was 
Handel’s concerto grosso in D major for 
string orchestra, of the last week-end asa 
sort of prelude to “CMidipus Rex.” And 


the other symphony was Mozart’s famil- | 


iar one in E-flat. 

Handel’s concerto is by no means music 
of the ‘‘great’’ Handel. Nownere does he 
stride about in his seven-league boots, no- 


| where does he lord it over all who come 
‘into his immediate presence, nowhere in 
it does he pile. strength upon strength; 
but also, this music is not one that mere- 
ly spins out routine formule, it does not 
smell of the study table of of midnight 
oil, it is a musie that Stands higher than 
being a mere ‘part of the day’s work. 
It is a music written to please, to charm. 


It summons all. ma nner of graces, svright: | 
gave pleasure | 


ly and sedate. Thus it 
| when Handel first wrote 
|centuries ago. 

again yesterday. 


it, 


aS soloists in the “concertino’’ group. . 
With Mr. Koussevitky sonidueting: with, 
the orchestra in its present fettle, such a 
concerto could not have done otherwise 
than give pleasure. ' 
| Next came Moz 
flat, numbered 543 


Wise one—a | 
Not more than | 
lins were there, with Other | 


small orchestra was used. ; 
ten first vio 
Strings j 





With an orchestra thus 


Symphony proceeded 
Oduction, Stately, with 


lightened 
through the intr 


the 





ittky «Re More Widely 
for a Second Tuesday Program—Mozart, 


Too * PS bove A > 
ge sécom of the T Arab erndon 


Symphony 

Orchestra, devoted this year to the 
playing of ‘‘the.classics,”’ took place yes- 
terday afternoon. As at the first concert, | 
the program traversed a concerto and | 
Unlike the first con- 


, ness of the second movement: is 


glory and supreme triumph. 
| kovsky, with his program in 


| warded him. 
Mr. Bur-' 
sin, Mr. Theodorowicz and Mr. Bedetti | 


















gram is as well known. 
erally accepted idea makes 








| old man; the derad of death, the metin- 
, ory of the life all but past; the pleas- 
ures of by-gone days or of the present; 
the triumphs of success: and lastly, the 
pangs of dissolution. From this there 
is dissent in circles entitled to an opin- 
ion. There are hints of a larger mean- 
ing, of Russian national] Significance, But 
none can speak with authority. As music 
'alone may one speak of it with certainty, 
/not as a program. Thus one notes the 
‘inexpressibly gloomy introduction, the 
Allegro so full of diverse emotion—cheer- 
fulness, contentment, poignancy, senti- 
ment. One is charmed with the 


mind, de- | 
cided otherwise. Instead he gives pathos, | 
gloom, resignation, qualities entirely | 
funereal. And the why and wherefore | 
are still matters of conjecture. Musically | 
the themes are all of them, be they joy- 
ful, passionate, triumphant, or depress- 
ing, such as arrest the attention. Orches- 
trally Chaikovsky lays on from a glow- 
ing palette. He himself fondly thought 
of it as his best work. But on this point 
AS to 
Mr. Koussevitzky is 


His orchestra 
What he asks 
And yesterday his audience re- | 
Not always does an after- | 
noon audience linger long and insistently | 
with its applause. But yesterday it | 
seemed as if there would be no end to it. | 
And deserved it was, to the last | 

| 


clap. A. H. M. 


















1 mind for this 

of common knovwy!. 
edge; that he did not’ reveal this ye 
The most gen. | 


it concur with | 
the emotional course of the life of an | 


Playful. | 
tnrilled | 
But Chai: | 
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Second of Tuesday Series 
Gives Deep Pleasu 


























“classics old and new,’’ Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra yesterday af- 
oy ternoon at Symphony Hall set forth to | 
3 an appreciative audience which prac- 
tically filled that auditorium a Concerto| 
"4 Grosso of Handel, that in D major for’ 
| @ string orchestra and solo string quartet, | 
'3 Mozart’s B flat major symphony and | 
“@ the “Pathetic’? Symphony of Tchat. | 
@ kovsky. | 

| For the symphony of Mozart, Mr | 

) Koussevitzky yesterday reduced his 

» band to 18th century proportions; that 

is to say, to some 45 players. Per- | 

| formances of 19th century operas have 

B® been, and undoubtedly will again be. 
| _~ given in Boston with a scantier orches- 
| i tral complement, yet set upon the stage 
ry, of Symphony Hall, where last Friday 
/ and Saturday Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 
; had assembled a full 20th century | 
4) orchestra and soloists and the Harvard | 
fF | Glee Club to boot, this reduced company | 
7 | looked small indeed. But in performance | 
it proved the wisdom of Mr. IXCousse- | 
vitzky’s plan. With lucidity and flexi- | 
» | bility, with the proper tonal balance and. 
with exquisite tonal quality, with the. 
grace and the finesse that we have come| 
to call Mozartean, this little orchestra 
yesterday played this H-flat major 
Symphony, one of the three greatesf 
of its composer’s 49, | 
The Concerto Grosso of Ha ndel, which 
_began the concert, was the one that 
| served as prelude to Stravinsky's opera- 
Oratorio at the last pair of regular: 
‘Symphony concerts. Again reaaeeey | 
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| Messrs. Burgin, Theodorowicz, Lefrance 
and Bedetti, players in the solo quartet, 
acquitted themselves with distinction. 

In the second half of the concert, Mr. 
Koussevitzky gave deep pleasure to hig}! 
hearers, as to recent Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening assemblages, by 
his dramatic, warmly-felt interpreta-| 
tion of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, music’! 
intensely personal whether the hearer: 
finds it the expression of individual ex-| 

perience or, as some commentators | 

have done, a summing-up of the life: 
' Of mankind. 
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‘ae n FA, aicovsky Also 


Represented in Program 


Lik : : 


Pursuing ‘his pur e audi- 
ences ofathe Tuesday. afternoon series. 
of -concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr.. Koussevitzky arranged 





| | the following program for . yesterday: 
| Handel, 


Concerto Grosso, No. 5, D 
major for string -.orchestra (Messrs, 
Burgin. and Theodorowicz, solo violins; 
Mr. Lefranc, solo viola; Mr.. Bedetti, 
solo violoncello); Mozart, Symphony, E 
flat major (K.n.543), Tchaikovsky, 
Symphony, No. 6, B minor, “Pathetic.” | 

Some might say that Handel’s Con- 
certo and Mozart’s Symphony are more 
modern in the present sense of the word, 
more contemporaneous than Tchaikov- 
sky’s music, for, according to some, the 
“Pathetic” has aged: There is- now a 
return to Handel, whose fame was ob- 
scured for a few years past, by those 
who affect to worship every phrase, 
every note of the old cantor. Certain 
English critics have even gone so far as 
to say that if Handel had not made 
his home in London, English musie 
would have developed quicker and more 
brilliantly. But is any composer. more 
_English than Handel?- 

Surely the vivacity of the fast move- 
ments in the Concerto played yester- | 
day and the serene solemnity of the | 
Largo are not German, not Italian. 
_ There is no need of partisanship in| 
the case of Handel and Bach. Each) 
| is great_in his own way, but to us the | 
| way of Handel is more human, far less | 
pedantic, 

As for Mozart, there has been a sur- |} 
prising’ interest of late in the man 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_and his music. “Surprising” since three 
}of his operas and three of his sym- 
phonies were alone thought worthy of 
consideration for many years. And here 
again there is no need of rivalry be- 
tween him and Beethoven. If, as it 
has been said, Mozart could: not have 
written the symphonies that followed 

Beethoven’s “Eroica,” which is only a 
Supposition, it might also be said that 
Beethoven could not have written many 
of Mozart’s compositions. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky is as happy in his interpreta- 
tions of 18th century music as he is_in 
putting fore his audience the musie 
of the a@vanced moderns. 

Nor has Tehaikovsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony aged as some would have 
us believe. It is still the overwhelm- 
ing revelation of a soul that moves 
the soul of others. It is not easy to 
believe that Tchaikovsky was dissatis- 
fied with the mighty lamentation that 
serves as the finale; that he thought 
of rewriting it, but he was a self- 
torturer, seldom satisfied with his work, 
as he was afraid of life and, still more, 
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Mfky «Ranges More Widely 

for a Second Tuesday Program—Mozart, 
: nd a age, Above A 2) 
sécorm of the T hh, erndon 

{+ concerts of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, devoted this year to the 
playing of ‘'the-classics,”’ took place yes- 


terday afternoon. As at the first concert, | 


the program traversed a concerto and 
two symphonies. Unlike the first con- 
cert, it included a “modern” classic. For 
while the first concert proceeded no far- 
ther historically than Beethoven, yester- 
day’s concluded with Chaikovsky’s sixth 
Symphoney, known as the “Pathetic,” 


; 


played a week ago as companion piece to| 


Bartok’s concerto. The concerto was 
Handel’s concerto grosso in D major for 
string orchestra, of the last week-end asa 
sort of prelude to “CMidipus Rex.” And 
the other symphony was Mozart’s famil- 
iar one in E-flat. 

Handel’s concerto is by no means music 
of the ‘great’? Hande!. Nownere does he 
stride about in his seven-league boots, no- 


| Where does he lord it over all who come 
‘Into his immediate presence, nowhere in 
it does he pile. strength upon strength; 
but also, this music is not one that mere- 
ly spins out routine formule, it does not 
smell of the study table of of midnight 
oil, it is a music that stands higher than 
being a mere ‘part of. the day’s work. 
It is a music written to please, to charm. 
It summons all. manner of zraces, spright- 
ly and sedate. Thus 
| when Handel first wrote 
|centuries ago. Thus it Fave pleasure 
again yesterday. Indeed, with Mr. Bur- 
&in, Mr. Theodorowicz 
aS soloists in the “concertino’’ 
With Mr. Koussevitky conducting, with 
the orchestra in its present fettle, such a 


concerto could not have done otherwise 
than give pleasure, 


it, 


Next came Mozart’s Symphony in FE.- 
AS | 
Koussevitzky’s present custom.) 
and a very wise one—a. | 
Not more than : 


flat, numbered 543 in Koechel’s list 
is Mr. 1 


_with Mozart— 
Small orchestra was used. 
ten first violins were there 


Orchestra thus 
Symphony proceeded 
Oduction, Stately, «with 
dignity; 


| 


it gave pleasure | 
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with the ardors and heroisms of the | 
third. After the triumphs of this move. 
ment the fresh hearer (if there is stil] | 
one, he would probably be in this Tues. | 
'day audienge) might reasonably expect | 
§0 on to greater heights, to supreme | 
glory and supreme triumph. 
| kovsky, with his program in mind, de-. 
cided otherwise. Instead he gives pathos, | 
entirely | 


to 


gloom, resignation, qualities 
funereal. And the why and wherefore 
are still matters of conjecture. Musically 
the themes are all of them, be they joy- 
ful, passionate, triumphant, or depress- 
ing, such as arrest the attention. Orches- 
trally Chaikovsky lays on from a glow- 
ing palette. He himself fondly thought 
of it as his best work. But on this point 
there is no general agreement. AS to 
performance, Mr. Koussevitzky is at 
present supreme in his insight into the 
music of his coutnryman. His orchestra 
gives him without stint what he asks 
And yesterday his audience re- 
warded him. Not always does an after- 


/noon audience linger long and insistently 
and Mr. Bedetti | 


group, | 


with its applause. But yesterday it 
seemed as if there would be no end to it. 
And deserved it was, to the last hand- 
clap. A. H. M. 
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SYMPHONY I 


Es 
Second of Tuesday Series 
Gives Deep Pleasure 


fad 


Continuing 
“classics old and new,’’ Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra yesterday af- 
ternoon at Symphony Hall set forth to | 
an appreciative audience which prac- | 
tically filled that auditorium a Concerto | 


‘¥ Grosso of Handel, that in D major for | 
4% string orchestra and solo string quartet, | 
"4% Mozart’s B flat major symphony and! 


the ‘“*Pathetic’’ 
kovsky. | 
For the symphony of Mozart, Mr | 
Koussevitzky yesterday reduced his| 
band to 18th century proportions: that 
is to say, to some 45 players. Per-| 
formances of 19th century operas have 
peen, and undoubtedly will again be. 
given in Boston with a scantier orches- 


Symphony of Tehat. | 


| tral complement, yet set upon the stage 
eof Symphony Hall, where last Friday 


mM) and 


Saturday Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 


m| Rex” had assembled a full 20th century | 


‘orchestra and soloists and the Harvard | 


| Glee Club to boot, this reduced company | 
> looked small indeed. But in performance | 


{ 
* 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


i 
/ 


| of 


| Oratorio at the 


it proved the wisdom of Mr. Kousse- | 
vitzky’s plan. With lucidity and flexi- | 
bility, with the proper tonal balance and | 
with exquisite tonal quality, with the | 
grace and the finesse that we have come! 
to call Mozartean, this little orchestra 
yesterday played this H-flat major 
Symphony, one of the three arenreet 
of its composer’s 49, 

The Concerto Grosso of Ta ndel, which 
began the concert, was the one that 


| Served as prelude to Stravinsky's opera- 


last pair of regular 
Symphony concerts. Again yesterday 
Messrs. Burgin, Theodorowicz, Lefrance 
and Bedetti, players in the solo quartet, 
acquitted themselves with distinction. 
In the second half of the concert, Mr. | 
Koussevitzky gave deep pleasure to hig| 
hearers, as to recent Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening assemblages, by | 
his dramatic, warmly-felt interpreta- | 
tion of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, music| 
intensely personal whether the hearer. 
finds it the expression of individual ex-' 
perience or, as some commentators | 
have done, a Ssumming-up of the life! 
mankind. 
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a hs a tA nixovsky Also 


Represented in Program 


Lick. : : 


Pursuing e audi- 


ences ofathe Tuesday. afternoon series. 


of concerts by the Boston Symphony 


‘ 


major 


| 


| 


Orchestra, Mr.. Koussevitzky arranged 
the following program for . yesterday: 
Handel, Concerto Grosso, No. 5, D 
for string -orchestra (Messrs, 
Burgin. and Theodorowicz, solo violins; 
Mr. Lefranc, solo viola; Mr.. Bedetti, 


solo violoncello); Mozart, Symphony, E 


| 


| 


flat major (K.n.543), Tchaikovsky, 
Symphony, No. 6, B minor, “Pathetic.” | 

Some might say that Handel’s Con- 
certo and Mozart’s Symphony are more 


_modern in the present sense of the word, 
_more contemporaneous than Tchaikov- 
| Sky’s music, for, according to some; the 


“Pathetic” has aged. 


There is: now a 


return to Handel, whose fame was ob- 
| Scured for a few years past, by those 


who affect to worship every phrase, 
every note of the old cantor. Certain 
English critics have even gone so far as 


to say that if Handel had not made 


his home in London, English musie 


| would have developed quicker and. more 
brilliantly. But is any composer. more 
| English than Handel?. : 

Surely the vivacity of the fast move-. 
ments in the Concerto played yester-_| 
day and the serene solemnity of the 
Largo are not German, not Italian. | 
There is no need of partisanship in | 
ithe case of Handel and Bach. Each) 
is great in his own way, but to us the | 
way of Handel is more human, far less | 
} 


| pedantic, 


As for Mozart, there has been a sur- } 


prising’ interest of 
and his music, 


| 


late in the man 
“Surprising” since three 
of his operas and three of his sym- 
phonies were alone thought worthy of 
consideration for many years. And here 
again there is no need of rivalry be- 
tween him and Beethoven. If, as it 
has been said, Mozart could not have 
written the symphonies that followed 
Beethoven’s ‘“Eroica,” which is only a 
Supposition, it might also be said that 
Beethoven could not have written many 
of Mozart’s compositions. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky is as happy in his interpreta- 
tions of 18th century music as he is in 
putting fore his audience the music 
of the a&vanced moderns. | 

Nor has Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony aged as some would have 
us believe. 
ing revelation 
the soul of others. 
believe that Tchaikovsky was dissatis- 
fied with the mighty lamentation that 
serves as the finale; that he thought 


of a soul that moves 


of rewriting it, but he was a self-/. 


torturer, seldom satisfied, with his work, 


as he was afraid of life and, still ‘More, | | 


| Nites). op. 3d. Tae eee 


It is still the overwhelm- } 


It is not easy to|. 
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Orchestra, devoted this year. to the | ' aIq Represented in Program 
playing of ‘'the,classics,’’ took place yes-| |jp¢> | . , 
terday afternoon. As at the first concert, ! ue | ga Gives Deep P leasu ; a / 2 

fo 


the program traversed a concerto and wOaTeNy OU : wiveenaant | | bad } 2 ) Pursuing e audi- 
oy eS BED cosine, deta! of concerts ot] | enees ofstne ‘Tuesday afternoon series 
while the first concert proceeded no far- Py “classics old and new," Mr. Kousse-| | of concerts by the Boston Symp em 
ther historically than Beethoven, yester- oy vitzky and the orchestra yesterday af-} Orchestra, Mr.. Koussevitzky arranged 
day’s concluded with Chaikovsky’s sixth tk ia Wien cal Sib mre " ternoon at Symphony Hall set forth to) | the following program for . yesterday: 


Symphoney, known as. the “Pathetic,” chink. hee ; “al | r an appreciative audience which Pracs | | Handel. Concerto Grosso, No. 5, D 
eeea eWeek ago as companion plece to| the triumphs of this move. | “@ tically filled that auditorium a Concerto! | ; 
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> : : ment the fresh hearer (if there is still! & "9 Grosso of Handel, that in D major for! | major for string -orchestra . (Messrs, 
Handel's tee accanp in sector fon a ne Prtcowne probably be in this Tues-| J | /@ string orchestra and solo string quartet, | Burgin. and Theodorowicz, solo violins; 
string orchestra, of the last week-end as a|! ay audiengt) might reasonably expect! © | 3 Mozart’s ED flat major symphony and! | mr. Lefranc, solo viola; Mr. Bedetti, 
solo violoncello); Mozart, Symphony, E 
flat major (K.n.543), Tchaikovsky, 
Symphony, No. 6, B minor, “Pathetic.” | 
| Some might say that Handel’s Con-' 
i 


c ~ tr to go on to greater heights, to supreme | ee »@ the “Pathetic” Symphony of Tehat. | 
+l 1 ples oe wees | glory and supreme triumph. But Chai. | a PD kovsky. | 
lar one in Wflat, y S Mozart's famil-|| kovsky, with his program in mind, de-| @ “@ j%>For the symphony of Mozart, Mr | 


’ cided otherwise. Instead he gives pathos, e “9 Koussevitzky yesterday reduced his 
Siar then, gO means music gloom, resignation, qualities entirely | 7 band to 18th century proportions; that 
atbide abo | hi , funereal. And the why and wherefore 14 -3 is to say, to some 45 players. Per- 
about in his seven-league boots, no- are still matters of conjecture. Musically i, / 3 formances of 19th century operas have 
| Where does he lord it over all who come| the themes are all of them, be they joy- 4 py been, and undoubtedly will again be, | | sky’s music, for, according to some, the 
‘Into his immediate presence, nowhere in ful, passionate, triumphant, or depress- } jm iven in Boston with a scantier orches-| | “pathetic” has aged. There is now a 
it does he pile. strength upon strength; ing, such as arrest the attention. Orches- (5; ‘val complement, yet set upon the stage] | return to Handel, whose fame was ob- 
but also, this music is not one that mere- trally Chaikovsky lays on from a glow- : ¢ 7 of Symphony Hall, where last Friday | | scured for a few years past, by those 
ly Spins out routine formule, it does not ing palette. He himself fondly thought | and Saturday Stravinsky’s “Oedipus | | who affect to worship every phrase, 
smell of the study table of of midnight of it as his best work. But on this point - | Rex” had assembled a full 20th century; | every note of the old cantor. Certain 
oil, it is a music that stands higher than| there is no general agreement AS to | © | crchestra and soloists and the Harvard! | English critics have even gone so far as 
being a mere part of the day’s work. performance, Mr. Koussevitzky is at . D  ioctred cag Poot this reduced company | to say that if Handel had not made 
It is a music written to please, to charm.! present supreme om his insight into the 7 @  iooked small indeed. But in performance; | his home in London, English musie 
‘Tt summons all.manner of graces, spright-: | music of his coutnryman. His orchestra By proved the wisdom of Mr. Kousse-| | would have developed quicker and more 
eens eedate. Thus it gave pleasure| gives him without stint’ what-he acke| i D viite aap’n., With lucidity and flexi-| | brilliantly. But is any composer more 
| when Handel first wrote it, some two! for. And yesterday ‘his audience a 4 ; | bility, with the proper tonal balance and| | English than Handel?- | 
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his dramatic, warmly-felt interpreta- , : 
» fl tion of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, music! Sn Ad LIH NVWOM 
lightened — th proceeded a |i intensely personal whether the hearer: le ee ugh 
through the introduction, stately, with : finds it the expression of individual ex-' ares 


its own elegant dignity: /perience or, as some commentators | 
Allegro full of 


certo and Mozart’s Symphony are more. 


_modern in the present sense of the word, 
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more contemporaneous than Tchaikov- 


have done. a Ssumming-up of the life’ 
OL mankind. 


Pathetic treatment. 
' Sevitzky and his m 


i ‘t of this series will 
to their Tuesday h The third conce1 


be given March 13 and will inthude 
Mendelssohn’s overture to “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and the Symphony 
‘in A major, “Italian,” op. 90; Rimsky- 
Korskov, Symphonic Suite “Schehera- 
zade” after “The Thousand Nights and 
a Night”), op. 35. Cc. M. D. 
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Rimsky - KorsaHov and 
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_/9 Works on Prog | | 


wrk. 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Wagner 













t m . | 
| ¢ wa £ f 4 / Go y | | Once more a Tuesday afternoon audi- 


ence in Symphony Hall has heard Mr. 
There was genuine and even warmer 


4) p 
Third Programme 
. | Koussevitzky and the orchestra at the 
than usual appreciation of ‘the third : 


sees nessesensesenenemnneeeeeeeee-es--..... ( I 
summit of tonal and expressional pow- | 
concert of the Tuesday afternoon series r 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 13 
ers. : 

aed Males en wea ee Continuing the series devoted to AT 3 00 
j hg rep Ne ; | | “classics of musie old and new,” the 7 
ea The program was as follows: Rimsky- | ’ 
it Korsakoy, symphonic suite “Schehera- | Concert of yesterday, the third of the 
FC a ira ie | | Season, offered a programme divided 
i | zade’ (after shi Thousand Nights and | between Rimsky-Korsakov and Wagner, | 
; | a wie op. 35; Wagner, prelude = the former represented by the suite. 
ig | | “Lohengrin,” “The Ride of the Valky- | 


— Ee A te 


ae 
oe ‘ 


a ees ate 
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“Scheherazade” after ‘The Thousand j : a os sh . a 
ries,” “Forest Murmurs” from “Sieg-/ | Nights and eget, Ste: latter’ by ‘the Rimsky-Korsakov . - Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after “The y 
fried” and th ertur “Tann- prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,” the ride out , . 9 n'y 
es Pe Sees to “Tehn of “The Valkyrie,” that~ excerpt en- Thousand Nights and a Night”), Op. 35 a 
: titled, ‘‘FMorest Murmurs,’’ from ‘*Sieg- ; ad’s Shin. 5 | 
A historian of music once said “musi- fried,’’ and for conctusion the overture z it 9 nee eae ‘ _ “ ‘ ; 
ta | clans take their humor seriously at St. {to ‘Tannhauser.”’ . € Story o € salander Frince. ! 
| Petersburg,” in speaking of Borodin, The Young Prince and the Young Princess. | 
Moussorgsky, Balakirew and Rimsky- | ductor, orchestra! and 


audience, To 
| Rimsky’s piercingly vivid tonal pictur- 
ing of those fantastic tales out of an- 
cient Baghdad Mr. JKKoussevitzky brings 
Such Sympathy, such warmth, such in- 
tensity as with the best will in the 
world, he may bestow upon but few 


Korsakov, but here is “Scheherazade”’ 

| to argue for the Russians and their 
humor. Only a fine and keen wit could 

1) | enjoy the details of how the sullen Sul- 
t ! tan Schahriar could be inveigled out of 
' the pleasure of chopping off the head of | 
the Sultana Scheherazade and put it to | 


IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a iif 
Rock Surmounted by a Bronze Warrior, Conclusion. nn 
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) é' things in the realm of Symphonic mu- Wagner Prelude to Lohengrin 

| Le MUSIC SO gracefully, so dramatically, SO; |; sic. To him the orchestra responded | if 

qT f ee ea, kes A and the thd yesterday to a man, yielded all that he | | 
be | : “i ye man so th? | | asked of it whether the all-but-human | ' ie 6 ie’’ 
‘ : . ° a - - , 4 70 r " a 1c t 
’ bas pe iia ye ee way | song of the violins in the third move- | V agner ° ° ° The Ride of the Valkyries from The Valkyrie | | 
: ating m ever fresh, ever ascin- | | ment or the mounting excitements and | i 
@ j Master of orchestration as he is | instrumental] Splendors of the fourth. deans Hq 93 | 
| Rimsky-Korsakov uses his effects. his Mr. Burgin’s solo-violin, as the story. Wagner : : ; - “Forest Murmurs” from Siegfried | 

, rhythms in this suite to obtain strong | telling Scheherazade, added its penetrat- 
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colors, to make heady music. Not Only | 
was this suite treated splendidly by the | 
Boston Symphony orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Koussevitzky, but mu- 
Sic by Wagner followed With the same 
eee perfection, the same vitalized | 
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| to its feet. 


ting sweetness, At the end a persistently 


applauding audience brought Mr. Kous.- | 


Sevitzky back many times to the Stage 


and at length, in response to the con- | 


ductor’s signal, the deserving orchestra 


various pieces—and to the amplest rep- 
reSentation of his experience, In the 
concert-hall more may not be achieved 
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| 
| | 
‘ Skil | | If Rimsky-Korsakov is very near to - | 
\ Was the program arranged to em- ithe heart and the temperament of Mr. There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“‘Scheherazade win 
phasize the dramatic element in music? | | Koussevitzky, Wagner is scarcely less 
one tion ai ore al with the possible (so. And if the Wwell-nigh breathless 
| Thise aa Edin yo chp A an ates | | ride of the nine Valkyries brought a | ais 
” 9 ’ r ' greater enthusiasm from tl e, | il 
. magic for ed Sias 1€ audience, | ; :, . ; 
| ition irepeene ae ey aeerious | | the performance yesterday, nobly ro.. City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898. — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of , 
| sight of unaccustomed things, and of al. mantic, oO} the Lohengrin Prelude, . the head in places of public amusement. ; 
higher signification than that of our | | and the exquisite portrayal of ‘that E r T hi hich ob 
| terrestrial’ life © | seemingly peaceful forest, so full of very licensee sha ! not, tn his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
The ¢ th re " = Strange adventure for t} ’ Si the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
2€ four concert will be on April 3, | | ek ee eee le young §& leg- it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 
age S by Berlioz, Schubert. Debussy wie x ata e sieve worthier of praise. Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
| rauss. C. M.D. | With the possible exception of the 
1 | _ Preludes and the Overtures, the music 
| Of Wagner, in the Opinion of many . ; 
| ; ny, 
| should be heard in its. riehten pina The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music collection 
/ | —the opera house. Yesterday Mr. Hows. of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
| Sevitzky and the orchestra transported 
there in imagination any listener who , 
| | had ever sat in actuality before these 
§ 
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Continuing the series devoted - to 
“classics of music old and new,’ the AT 3.00 
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\ season, offered a programme divided. 
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a Ni Ree Rimsky-Korsakov and Wagner, 
ei pn . “ | ae former represented by the’ suite | 
ri oP ‘Forest TRG Ride of the Valky- | Scheherazade’ after “The Thousand F 
Dace Murmurs from “Sieg- | | Nights and a Night,” the latter by the : Rimsky-K k . ° rT; 
fri a” and ‘the overture to “Tann-| | peplods 0 ee uohenerin,” ike ide cos imsky-Korsakov . . Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after “The 
co: vig elit | ald | Sa peel ie,” that: excerpt »en- ; i 
"A hiistorian of music once said “musi. | teas, “Porest Murmurs,” from “Sieg. | Thousand Nights and a Night”), Op. 35 
Slane take: their. + ) fried,” and for conctusion the overture - - The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 

fans tak humor seriously at St. | to *““Tannhauser.’’. | | The Story of the Kalander Pri 
burg,” in speaking of Borodin Here was a list to fir ‘ines ee rince. 
, re alike con . The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
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Orsakov, but here is “Scheherazade” | Rimsky’s Piercin (bane oa | Festiv 

ene | | gly vivid tonal pictur. i estival at Bagdad. The Sea. Th 

“© argue for the Russians and _ their jing of those fantastic tales Be of sai Rock Surmounted by a Bronze Warrie.” Goncione poi 
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‘humor. Only a fine and keen wit could | cient Baghdad Mr, K vitzky & 
yp igs | | Mr, ious tzky i 

njoy the details of how the sullen Sul- | such sympathy, such gape aaah ee 





an schahriar could be i rita ss ! 
the pleasure of chopping off the 1 hind of | rot sa Ch coe pe lh ih 
the Sultana Scheherazade and put it to| | things ; eos oe ree Ubon but few ) 
‘miusi¢ So gracefully, so dramatically, so sic. ny a hed ance : Wagner 
“enjoyably. Wit likes wit and the wit | s 40 him the orchestra responded : 
‘0f the woman bested the man so the | | esterday to a man, yielded all that he 
mpc R bas told her stories in a way | preys By saben the all-but-human : Wa Th 
‘make them ever fresh, ever fascin-. ~~» ViOHnS in the third move- sner ; Ri i é¢ te? 
ciara, | om ment or the mounting excitements be ! co of the Valkyries from The Valky ie, 
FR ae of orchestration as he is, atari Splendors of the fourth, | | 
Paper NOrNAHOY, uses is effets, nis || ME. Burgin’s solo-vioum, asthe story: | Wages “Forest Murmsure’tihveall Moulin 
dy Syme ‘ n ng . ,a ua ; . 
Ai lors, to make heady music. Not pi | ting sweetness. At the sun a Serniotentic | : — See 
Was this suite treated splendidly by the | | applauding audience brought Mr, Kous- : | 
direc My 9 gy Mapa under the | | Sevitzky back many times to the stage Wagner 
sic by Wagner MGiowes wite tee ine [ona ct length, in response to the con- | 8 . Overture to “Tannhauser” 
BeMbhins  warte, me | | Suctor's signal, the deserving orchestra 
acting perfection, the same vitalized | | to its fect. as 
Oy eT | If Rimsky-Korsakov i | 
ogram arranged to em-/| | the heart an | pe at AB ihe 
amatic elemen 9 ee ud the temperament of Mr. : a . 
udge so, en a Pram: eae ee tae oe Wagner is scarcely ren | There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“‘Scheherazade’’ 
the prelude to “Lohengrin.” [ rid f the well-nigh breathless: 
described it, “a sort of ys the nine alkyries brought a | — iinet 
sreater enthusiasmfrom the audience, 


ob emg like a inysterious the Beiderriasne ‘yt : 

nm, pr ur souls for the | |- : yesterday, nobly ro-: . 

inaccustomed things and of. | | mantic, of the “Loheseo,® an | City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


Prelude to “Lohengrin” 
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Preludes and the Overtures, the music 

Siders Mt tbe opinion of many, Th | 

ke citing Str / Pai place, ¢ works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music collection 

sevitzky and the orchestra, Mea ous~ of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert ; 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3, 1928, at 3.00 o'clock 


FOURTH CONCERT 


OF THIS SERIES 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PROGRAMME. 


Berlioz ; ; . Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,’ Op. 23 


Schubert . Symphony in B minor (“‘Unfinished”’) 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 


Strauss ;, , “Don Juan,” Tone-poem, Op. 20 
(after Lenau) 


Debussy , “Prélude 4 l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune”’ 
(“Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun’’), 
Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 


Stravinsky . i - Orchestral Suite from the Ballet “Petrouchka’”’ 


Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — Nurses’ 
Dance —The Bear and the Peasant Playing a Hand Organ — 
The Merchant and the Gypsies — The Dance of the Coach- 
men and Grooms — The Masqueraders. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 24, 1928, at 3.00 o'clock 


FIFTH AND LAST CONCERT 


OF THIS SERIES 


PROGRAMME 


Mendelssohn Suite from the Incidental Music to Shakespeare’s 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 


Bach ; ae nites Two Choral Preludes, Orchestrated 
by Arnold Schénberg 


I. ‘“Schmiicke Dich, O Seele.”” _ 
II. ‘‘Komm, Gott, Schépfer, Heiliger Geist.” 


Orchestral Excerpts from “‘Daphnis et Chloé,” 
Ballet (Second Suite) 


Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 

Andante sostenuto. 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso. 
Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


Brahms 


ee 
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New” Exquisitely Played 


Hall the fifth and final concert of 
“classics old and new,” to which Mr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra have 
this season dedicated the Tuesday after- 
noon “extra’’ series of Symphony Con- 


certs, presented Menedlssohn'*s Overture 
to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ two 
Choral Preludes of Bach as orchestrated 
by Schoenberg, the second suite drawn 
from Ravel’s ballet ‘‘Daphnis and | 
'Chloe,”” and the First Symphony of | 
Brahms. | 
The inclusion upon yesterday's list of. 
these Preludes brought to Bach the dis- 
tinction of having been represented upon 
‘the programmes of two of these con- 
certs, a distinction Shared by no other 
composer this season. That these pro- 
‘grammes of “‘ciassics,’’ and in most 
cases of masterpieces, have been widely | 
ranging and representative an examina- 
tion of their Summary printed in yes-| 
terday’s programme-book readily re- 
veals. From Bach through Stravinsky 
and, again by virtue of these Preludes, 
Schoenberg, the list is one of outstand- 
ing names in orchestral music through 
two centuries. And at each of the five 
concerts an audience warmly apprecia- 
tive and an orchestra and conductor in- 
variably in the vein have given renewed 
\proof—were such proof needed—of the 


response that the master-work, whether 
of our own or of an earlier day, elicits 
alike from hearer and from performer. 

Yesterday came, in Mendelssohn's 
Overture, the single exception to the es- 
tablished rule that on these Tuesday 


afternoons Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra set forth, occasionally in 
Sharpened relief, various music that has. 
‘been prepared and polished for one or | 
another of the season’s regular concerts. | 
The Overture, unheard here in the } 
course of the present year, had yester-'! 
day its familiar zest and charm; Schoen- | 
berg’s arrangements of Bach’s Chorals 
came to as effective and as impressive 
performance as on an earlier Friday 
and Saturday. To those few who had 
chanced to hear, the previous eve- 
ning in. Jordan Hall, Schoenberg’s 
individualistically atonel *‘Pierrot 
Lunaire”’ this Sympathetic orchestra] 
embellishing of Bach’s organ pieces 
was, by the way, matter for a mo- 
ment’s passing reflection on the modern 


| Viennese composer’s genuine musical] 
| mastery, 


Yesterday afternoon at — 
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tavel’s ballet had yesterday the same 
- -~/ dramatic, “even ‘theatric quality, the 
ne Same breathlessness of tempo with 
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its resultant mood of exultation, with 


; which Mr, Koussevitzky has heretofore 


| 


endowed it. And finally the Symphony 
of Brahms, a work upon Which Mr. 
Koussevitzky has lavished pains, affec. 
tion and understunding, sounded once 
more as he would have it sound—music 
of noble mould into. which he has 
poured all the humanizing warmth of 
his temperament. At its close an ap- 
plausive audience brought back the con- 
ductor more than once to the Stage and 
finally, as earlier in the concert, led 
him to bring the deserving orchestra 
to its feet. 


vi 
| 
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| well as from the strings. 
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yr, Koussevitzky and ‘the Orchestra Com- 
a Surpassing Performance of Rim- 


le “Scheherazade” Above 


sky-Korsakov — 
All; Wagner, Too 


R. KOUSSEVITZKY at top bent. 
M What a significance those words 
are beginning to carry. One ae 
ond reads about unbelievably high girs 
ards of performance, one recognizes sede 
increasing familiarity such gen 
one deems them similar to a high platea 
n which peaks are impossible. But sae 
and again, the conductor does rear peaks 
‘rom this plateau. Once and again there 
sre concerts which penetrate the apt 
« deeply, Which reveal it so clearly an 
40 fully, which so stir one to the very 
eepest depths of one’s being that even 
» near retrospect one doubts the very 
ossibility of such things having hap- 
nened or of their ever happening again, 
‘he occasion for such thoughts 1s yes- 
erday’s concert of: the Symphony Or- 
hestra—third of the Tuesday series in 
vhich Mr. Koussevitzky led through 
imski-Korsakov'’s “Scheherazade” and 
our Wagnerian excerpts. 
It has happened before that conduc- 
hor and orchestra surpassed themselves 
ata Tuesday concert. 


; 
} 


It has aiso hap-'} 


‘nened that a first concert after an out: | 
‘of-town trip—with only a day or two of | 
‘regular rehearsing—has smacked of rou- | 


‘tine. Whatever may be the 
these trips upon the playing of the or- 
chestra (if really there is any), the fact 
remains that yesterday was a concert of 
verformance glorified. Especially true 
was this of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘Sche- 
herazade.”’ Thus and so one had never 
heard it. And one shrinks’ from 
‘the task of entrusting te poor words 
‘the fugitive impressions which remain. 
One thinks instinctively of all the good 
‘things which have been said or written 
Fabout the symphonic suite, ‘‘Schehera- 
| zade,”’ As summary of it one cannot 
‘forget the teacher’s words who called 
‘it “the orchestrator’s Bible.’”’ If 
such a characterization was exemplified 
In performance, yesterday was the time. 
‘At the end, when applause sounded loud |! 
‘and jong and stormy, Mr. Koussevitzky 
included Mr. Burgin—for his violin solos 
—in the bowing. But to have included 
/all the soloists would have been to in- 
iclude every first chair man from the 
jiirst flutist to the first trombonist as 
| All have their 
passages, some of them of exceed- 
ing difficulty; the horn and the bassoon 
in passages which one is more inclined 
to associate with the agile flute. At the 
end, the whole orchestra as well as My. 
Koussevitzky and Mr. Burgin stood to 
acknowledge applause. Never was it 
more deserved. For never has it been 
more the virtuoso orchestra. But display 
of virtuosity was by no means all that 
Messrs. Rimski-Korsakov and Kousse- 
vitaky drew from the men _ yesterday. 
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|ning, it is music of wondrous and color: 


ful tales which she unfolds to him. The 
Arabian Nights have long epitomized in 
the popular mind all the brilliant ‘exot- 
In equal degrees 
|Rimsky’s music does this same thing in 
ithe language of tones. The brilliantly 
 extotto East crowded into the confines of 
% single work, that is ‘‘Scheherazade.” 

All this is of course really an old story. 
Not often, however, is that story told 
‘With a elarity and a compulsion that 
brings it all to mind. That is what Mr. 
\Koussevitzky did with it yesterday aft- 
'ernoon. All the myriad orchestral colors, 
‘both singly and in combination, which 
it conjures up, stood brilliantly illu- 
‘mined. The shifting of tempi, wilful 
though it would have seemed in “abso- 
‘lute’ music, served only to make more 
‘real the telling of the stories (whatever 
‘they may have heen), added vividness to 
the numerous incidents. And after the 
.applause had died down, one felt sated 
iand full, almost unwilling to make the 
-attempé to absorb. more music, even 
i\though that more was to be Wagner. 
| Indeed, as it turned out, the Wagner 
of the prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ of the 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” of the murmur- 
ing forest in “Siegfried,” of the overture | 
to “Tannhataser,” not once wrought 
quite the complete illusion of Rimsky- 
_Korsakov. What historian in his study 
would ever have admitted the possibility 
of Rimsky-Korsakov topping the great 

tichard? Yet with such a Scheherazade 
as Mr. Koussevitzky brought to per- 
formance yesterday, he-would have done 

Wagner a good turn had he given to 
him the first half rather than the last, 
of the program. With Wagner as with 
Rimski he was masterful, dynamic, sen- 
sitive to all manner of tints and nuances. 
Without the preceding “Scheherazade’’ 
one would have said that with Wagner 
this concert went far above even the 
high level of Koussevitzkian routine. 
That great climax of increasingly unfold- | 
ing light which is the Lohengrin prelude | 
| Wrought its magic. The tumults of the | 
|plunging Valkyries became more and 
more exciting as their “ride” progressed. 
The forest murmured and the birds sang 
their colorful songs. The Pilgrims and 
| the denizons of the Venusberg con- 
' tested for supremacy*with a music which 
does not fade with the progress of time. 
| 
| 


Marvels and wonders Mr. Koussevitzky © 
wreught with all these yesterday. And 

yet, there were more vivid contests, 

there was more colorful color, there were 

tumults making more catastrophic prog- 

ress, in short there was more magic 

of every kind and description in that 

tale of the Arabian Nights which was 

as much Koussevitzky as it was Rimsky- 

| Korsakov. A. H. M. 
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| dramatic, even theatric quality, 
Same breathlessness of tempo with 
jits resultant mood of exultation, with 
Which Mr. Koussevitzky has heretofore 
endowed it. And finally the Symphony 
of Brahms, a work upon Which Mr 
Koussevitzky has lavished pains, affec. 
tion and understunding, sounded once 
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Mr. Koussevitzky an itne Orchest 


pass a Surpassing Performance of Rim- 


sky-Korsakov — “Scheherazade” Above 


All; Wagner, Too 


R. KOUSSEVITZKY at top bent. 
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Schariar by her sheer loveliness and cun: — 
|ning, it is music of wondrous and color: 


ful tales which she unfolds to him, The 
Arabian Nights have long epitomized in 


the popular mind all the brilliant exot-. 
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jrest is purely incidental, after all, An¢ AP 
|that music is music of the sea and of 
‘|| iovely and seductive and guileful .Sul- 
tana, outwiting the grim and suspicious 
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pers aS he would have it sound—music 
| into. which he has 
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poured all the humanizing warmth of 


New” Exquisitely Played | his temperament. At its close an ap- 


plausive audience brought back the con- 
ductor more than once to the Stage and 
finally, as earlier in the concert, led 
him to bring the deserving orchestra 
to its feet. 


jicism of the Near East. In equal degrees 
Rimsky’s music does this same thing in 
| the language of tones. The brilliantly 
‘exotic East crowded into the confines of 
% single work, that is ‘‘Scheherazade.”’ 
All this is of course really an old story, 
Not often, however, is that story told 
with a clarity and a compulsion that 
brings it all to mind. That is what Mr. 
|\IXoussevitzky did with it yesterday aft- 
‘ernoon. All the myriad orchestral colors, 
‘beth singly and in combination, which 
it conjures up, stood brilliantly illu- 
mined. The shifting of tempi, wilful 
‘though it would have seemed in “abso- 
ilute’’ music, served only to make more 
‘real the telling of the stories (whatever 
‘they may have been), added vividness to 
‘the numerous incidents. And after the 
applause had died down, one felt sated 
.and full, almost unwilling to make the 
attempé to absorb. more music, even 
though that more was to be Wagner. 
Indeed, as it turned out, the Wagner 
the prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ of the 


What a significance those words 
are beginning to carry. One writes 


and reads about unbelievably high pet 
ards of performance, one recognizes ede 
nereasing familiarity such standards; 
one deems them similar to a high plateau 
n which peaks are impossible. But a 
nd again, the conductor does rear pea x 
‘rom this plateau. Once and again there 
" coneerts Which penetrate the music 
«) deeply, which reveal it so clearly and 
0 fully, which so stir one to the very 
wepest depths of one’s being that even 
n near retrospect one doubts the very 
ossibility of such things having hap- 
pened or of their ever happening again, 
"he oecasion for such thoughts is yes 
-erday’s concert of: the Symphony Or- 
hestra—third of the Tuesday series in 
chich Mr. Koussevitzky led through 
imski-Korsakov's ‘‘Scheherazade’’ and 
our Wagnerian excerpts. 

It has happened before that conduc- 
hoy and orchestra surpassed ep acs sg | of 
t ‘ashe cami /at a Tuesday concert. It has aiso hap-! | “Ride of the Valkyries,” of the murat 
in ce > Sgr cehanghladlarglk prammeg inened that a first concert after Boga ing forest in “Siegfried,”’ of the overture | 
terday’s programme-book readily re- of-town trip—with only a da} Ol tw ° 0 | to “Tannhiwser,” not once wrought 
veals. From Bach through Stravinsky regular rehearsing-—-has smacked of rou-| | quite the complete illusion of Rimsky- 
Schoenberg, 1 cya yey Preludes tine. Whatever may be the effect of | Korsakoy. What historian in his study 
Schoenberg, the list is one of outstand- these trips upon the playing of the or- would ave‘ neve adisittn Fix nose bitiee 
rend ytd ag orchestral music through chestra (if really there is any), the fact of Rimsky-Korsakov topping the great 
concerts Be nua, = ter pt oes he remains that yesterday op ld gg Bn tichard? ‘Yet with such a Scheherazade 
| tive and an biihnatrn oh Gade al performance giorined. , ae hau rsa ae Mr. Koussevitzky brought . to" me 
variably in the vein have given inawed was this of Rimsky “--OF'ea "ye P Sc ss formance yesterday. iso wale nie one 
proof—were such proof needed—of t] herazade. Thus and so one 1a never Wagner a good turn had he sive ae 
| | - - heard it. And one shrinks from |} him the first half rather than the last: 
response that the master-work, whether "| ANA WeitaEL ae of the procram ‘vith vaca a 
of our own or of an earlier day, elicits ero ROO Rimski he was masterful, dynamic, sen- 
alike from hearer and from performer. ‘purg me ang thy Mi an sitive to all manner of tints and nuances. 

Yesterday came, in Mendelssohn's | hong ns 2 Withint tas movent~ Te cheba onal 
Overture, the single exception to the es- BI N04 gpescpr ar argo one would have said that with Wagner 

‘JOouds WIR, oOIpeY “Ss “Q—'}jW" this concert went far above even the 
SMO} SMU PUB s}10de1 yo0}9-—"K° high level of Koussevitzkian routine. 
“WOSE—APUPIUEqIS ‘AN M—"OY O6L That great climax of increasingly unfold- 

‘Wd 00‘TI-00°6 Ing light which is the Lohengrin prelude 
“WUSLE——joduaABd ‘OOM—'4 008 | wrought its magic. The tumults of the 
‘WV 00°T-"W'd 00° | plunging Valkyries became more and 

: “HOLE—-4I0X MON “WOW A—'O% O18 | more exciting as their “ride” progressed. 

: ‘SMON—'"W'el OF'11 | The forest murmured and the birds sang 
day its familiar zest and charm; Schoen- | ‘Inoy wiedo puwinj— ‘Wa OF'01 their colorful songs. The Pilgrims and 
berg’s arrangements of Bach's Chorals | | ‘sunopeqnoiy, BuedI—' Wd 00'6 ae denizons of the Venusberg con- 

| 


} 
} 


Yesterday afternoon at Symphony 
Hall the fifth and final concert of 
“classics old and new,” to which Mr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra have 
this season dedicated the Tuesday after- 
noon “extra’’ series of Symphony Con- 


certs, presented Menedlssohnits Overture | 
to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ two | 
Choral Preludes of Bach as orchestrated 
by Schoenberg, the second Suite drawn 
froin Ravel’s ballet ‘“Daphnis' and 
'Chloe,"” and the First Symphony of) 
Brahms. | 
| The inclusion upon yesterday’s list of 
these Preludes brought to Bach the dis- 
| tinction of having been represented upon 
‘the programmes of two of these con- 
certs, a distinction Shared by no other 
composer this season. That these pro- 
‘grammes of ‘“‘classics,’’ and in most 
cases of masterpieces, have been widely 


are 


afternoons Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra set forth, occasionally in 
Sharpened relief, various music that has 
been prepared and polished for one or | 
another of the season’s regular concerts. | 
The Overture, unheard here in the} 
course of the present year, had vester-! 


came to as effective and as impressive tested for supremacy*with a music which 
ee eg at ep as on an earlier Friday does not fade with the progress of time. 
Miancad Sto hea forage chag wot The “orchestrator’s Bible” not only sum.- | mene? a: an Gite abe a stented en ’ 
ning in Jordan Hall, Schoenberg's Be ee. Sees ee See i 6b a were hare "vivid yt t ts 
individualistically atonel “Pierrot CO a ene eaee Ries | ther ep ‘e colorful l the yp eote 
Lunaire” this Sympathetic orchestral] ‘very instrument in the orchestra, it ) SETS Was more CO _ Ul COLON, There Weare 
embellishing of Bach’s organ pieces foes much farther in passing in review Le making more catastrophic prog- 
4 bewildering number of orchestral de-| | Tess, in short there was more magic 
vices and combinations. It is literally | of every kind and description in that 
‘ncyclopedic in its listing of effects of| | tale of the Arabian Nights which was 
‘echnie and of color, both singly and in| | #8 Much Koussevitzky as it was Rimsky- 
combination. | | Korsakov. A. H, M. 
But again, that is not all. For gate 
yt was least of all in Rimsky’s mind 
phen he wrote “Scheherazade,” to pen a 
“Ort of glorified textbook of orchestral 


_— 


was, by the way, matter for a mo- 
ment’s passing reflection on the modern 


|Viennese composer's genuine musical 
mastery, | 
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Music Classics Are Made to Grow Up by 


Mr. Kougsevitzky, Even as in Days of ,| 


Gsffr.€ 
bawdn rno6on at Symphony 


Hal Mr. Koussevitzky continued 

“his Tuesday programs of musical 
classics. Berlioz with the overture to 
“Benvenuto Cellini’ and Schubert with 
the Unfinished Symphony were coupled 
‘for the first half of the program, and 
Strauss with “Don Juan,” Debussy witi 
“To the Afternoon of a Faun,” Stravin- 
sky with “Petrouchka” were grouped for 
the second. Masterpieces indeed, every 
one of them. 

Berlioz’s overture was Played at the 
various other series early this season. 
Coming after an appreciable interval of 
time it again sounded fresh. With the 
freshness of new performance the or- 
chestra, moreover, Played it. Berlioz’s 
abilities with sonorities and orchestral 
combinations, his power in building 
climaxes and in providing moments of 
high excitement and of dramatic power 
were made apparent once more. Berlioz, 
early among musicians, wrote for a vir- 
tuoso orchestra. Such an orchestra 
yesterday played his music, gave to it 
probably more than the composer ever 
could have expected of any orchestra. 

The two movements which constitute 
Schubert’s so-called “Unfinished” sym- 
phony had not been played since early 
last season. Thus they also struck the ear 
With relative freshness. Mr. Koussevit- 
Zky’s one aim with this symphony appar: 
ently was to attain beauty of line and 
beauty of sonority. Excitements he 
sought not. For long stretches the arc 
described by the tip of his baton was 
not over two or three inches in length. 
By the same token he made no attempt 
to emotionalize or Sentimentalize these 
melodies. As finely chiselled exquisitely 
molded lines of purest classical contours 
he sent them into the auditorium. And 
the sonorities which he Summoned from 
his men glistened with a golden sheen. 
Where, oh where else can one now hear 
such wonderful warmth of tonal beauty 
as Mr. Koussevitzky, playing Schubert, 
now draws from his men? 


| ) 


_ The ardors were reserved for Strauss 
and later for Stravinsky. Again were 
the themes of the armorous Don Juan 
‘far flung, powerful, full of intensity, hero. 
ics, passion. Again his conquests passed 
in review, one coquetish, another herself 
amorous, a third “soulful.” Again we 
listeners heard the final disappointment 
the ultimate despair, perhaps the deat}, 
itself of the conquering Don. More, we 


heard a Strauss writing a music which 


above other that he has written resists 
the passage of times, withers and pales 
not. Still more, we heard an orchestra 
and a conductor characterizing, coloring 
every single note of a highly contrasted 
canvas, we heard them energizing, ga). 
vanizing magnetic passage after mag- 
netic pasage. And finally we heard them 
blend the whole into a marvellous unity, 
give it with all its various and diverse 
elements, a singleness of purpose no less 
than remarkable. The Don Juan 
Strauss and Koussevitzky is a living, 
tangible character of fles® and blood, of 
passion and of disillusionins satiety. 
With Debussy’s epoch-making prelude. 
“To the Afternoon of a Faun” the orche:s 
tra was no less happy. The world’s firs: 
piece of musical “impressionism” it is. 
And after the passage of a full genera 
tion of time it is still in the vanguard 
of impressionistic music. D&bussy 
deed buildea better than he knew in thi: 
first trial flight into a new realm of 
music. Its suavities, its vaguenesses., ii: 
gentle glistening tints sound as real and 
as genuine and as new today as they 
did when first this prelude was heard 
Its melodies do not grow stale, its sonori 
ties do not begin to pall. It has very 
truly become, to use Mr. Koussevitzky's 
term, a classic. And Mr. Koussevitzk: 
found for it tempi and shadings which 
surely were devised in the very imag: 
o: Debussy’s intent and meaning. 1? 
its languors and its suavities, in its ener 
gies (subtle of course) and its gentle and 
tentative excitements, his reading of it 
was a model of poise and of plasticity. 
Finally came the full-voiced humors of 
Stravinsky’s ballet-suite ‘‘Petrouchka,’ 
by common consent one of Mr. Kous: 
sevitzky’s fortes. Graphically,  realis-. 
tically, full of humor came the music 0! 
the poor clown-hero, the scenes of Rus 
sian peasant life, the dance, the carnival. 
the duet of the bear and the peasant play 
ing the hand organ, the further dances 
of nurses, of merchants and gypsies, of 
coachmen and grooms, of masqueraders 
variously. A vivid music this is. AS 
though thrown on a huge canvas with : 
brush dipped in glowirge colors, it 4%) 
pears. It too pales not. ‘The classics” 
veritably grow up under our very eyes, 
even as in days of old. A. H. M. 
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Tuesday Afternoon Music De- 


afterndgn series of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, | 
conductor, was given yesterday after- 
j;noon as follows: Berlioz, overture to 
| “Benvenuto Cellini” op. 23; Schubert, 
‘symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”) ; 
‘Strauss, “Don Juan” tone-poem, op. 20 
(after Lenau); Debussy “Prelude to the 
‘Afternoon of a Faun” (after the eclogue 
of Stephane Mallarme); Stravinsky, 
orchestral suite from the ballet ‘“Pet- 
‘rouchka.” . 

' In a world which is usually to hur- 
ried for perfection, this excellent virtue 
‘jis, nevertheless, accomplished over and 
over again in the music of this organi- 
zation under Mr. Koussevitzky’s direc- 
ition. It is interesting to ponder upon 
and very satisfying to hear. The Tues- 
day afternoon series of concerts have 
had on their program representative 


| SYMPHONY I] 


compositions of the greatest musicians, |] 
‘music, were it of the theatre, which |§ 


would be called “actor proof.” Such a 
statement is a fallacy. There is noth- 
ing which is actor proof or musician 
‘proof but when beautiful music is 


| played in the inspired manner in which | 
| the Boston Symphony delivers it, it is, # 


at least, a satisfactory rebirth of fine : 


ness and genius, 


The notes of Schubert’s “unfinished” 


symphony have become very popular | 


‘this winter, probably more so than usual 


‘because of the prize which has been} 
offered to the musician who mb com~ 
Ss one & 


plete .the score satisfactorily. 
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listened to the symphony yesterday, | 
noble in its beauty, its delicacy; it be-§ 
‘came a different thing than one is 


accustomed to hearing 
popular selection. One felt that the 
Symphony should be left 


in an over-§ 


> 
J 
> 


unfinished, | 


that it could not profit anything from | 
another hand. It is well for Mr. Kousse- | 
vitsky to bring music of this kind before | 
us now and again, and to re-establish 


its beauty, its real worth. 


~The Berlioz overture was. composed ¢ 
Paris in 1838 at. a time when B rlioz’s. 
writings and musical criticisms had be- 
come extremely popular and it was dif- 
ficult for him to gain the privacy, the 
re which he deemed cannntial: te 

this composition. If he wrote asy 
“albums,” as he called them, haunting 
him, the music shows no fatigue. . Al~ 
ways of keen imagination, Berlioz” was 
probably as impressed by the romantic 
figure of Benvenuto Cellini, who could 
make a statue or excel in swift sword 
play with equal ease and grace, as he 
was with Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet for he said he “lived ardently” 
with the spirit of Shakespeare when he 
was composing the dramatic symphony 
inspired by the latter. 

In Strauss’s “Don Juan” did not Mr. 
Koussevitzky read into the music all of 
the gallantry of Lenau’s hero? And 
Debussy’s most accomplished work “The 
Afternoon of a Faun” gave pleasure, 
The ballet music by Stravinsky, skilfully 
put on the orchestra, called the action 
in no uncertain terms. The Russian 


‘dance, the entrance of Petrouchka, the 
gtand carnival—all was before one in 
the energetic, effective way of the 
Russian school. 

The fifth and last concert of. this 
series this season will be given April 24, 
Music by Mendelssohn, Bach, Stravinsky 
and Brahms, C. M. D. 


FOURTH EXTRA 


Classics Old and New for 


ow: Ma ay 
esterday at Hall the} 


fourth of this se&&on’s series of Tues- : 


day afternoon Symphony Concerts 
came to pass before the usual respon- |) 
Sive audience, and with Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra once again 
Siving of their best. ; 
Save for the fact that Berliot’s Over- 
ture to ‘“BenvenutoyCellini’ preceded | 
the “Unfinished Symphony of Schu- 
bert, Mr. Koussevitzky’s list of clas- 
Sics ald and new, to which this Tues- 
day series is avowedly dedicated, yes- 
terday followed a chronological se- 
quence. Incidentally it presented in the 
latter half of the programme represen- 
tative music from Germany, France and 
Russia: Strauss’ tone-poem ‘“‘Don 
Juan,’” Debussy’s ‘Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun” and the orches- |} 
tral Sulte which Stravinsky made from 
his. ballet ‘‘Petrouchke.” wy 
in % affections of the concert-going 
world. 
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Music Classics Are Made to Grow Up by 
Mr. Kougsevitzky, Even as in Days of, 


Old 


ES aH on at Symphony 

~Ham* Mr. Koussevitzky continued 

“his Tuesday programs of musical 
classics. Berlioz with the overture to 
“Benvenuto Cellini’ and Schubert with 
the Unfinished Symphony were coupled 
for the first half of the program, and 
Strauss with ‘‘Don Juan,’’ Debussy witii 
“To the Afternoon of a Faun,’ Stravin- 
sky with “Petrouchka”’ were grouped for 
the second. Masterpieces indeed, every 
one of them. 

Berlioz’s overture was played at the 
various other series early this season. 
Coming after an appreciable interval of 
time it again sounded fresh. With the 
freshness of new performance the or- 
chestra, moreover, played it. Berlioz’s 
abilities with sonorities and orchestral 
combinations, his power in building 
climaxes and in providing moments of 
high excitement and of dramatic power 
were made apparent once more. Berlioz, 
early among musicians, wrote for a vir- 
tuoso orchestra. Such an _ orchestra 
yesterday played his music, gave to it 
probably more than the composer ever 
could have expected of any orchestra. 

The two movements which constitute 
Schubert’s so-called “Unfinished” sym- 
phony had not been played since early 
last season. Thus they also struck the ear 
With relative freshness. Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s one aim with thig Symphony appar: 
ently was to attain beauty of line and 
beauty of sonority. Excitements he 
sought not. For long stretches the arc 
described by the tip of his baton was 
not over two or three inches in length. 
By the same token he made no attempt 
to emotionalize or Sentimentalize these 
melodies. As finely chiselled exquisitely 
molded lines of purest classical] contours 
he sent them into the auditorium. And 
the sonorities which he summoned from 
his men glistened with a golden sheen. 
Where, oh Where else can one now hear 
Such wonderful warmth of tonal beauty 
as Mr. Koussevitzky, playing Schubert, 
now draws from his men? 









‘}amorous, a third “soulful.” 


Y ON! te |. The ardors were réserved for Straus< 


jand later -for Stravinsky.. Again were 
the themes of the armorous Don Juan 


| far flung, powerful, full of intensity, hero. 


ics, passion. Again his conquests passed 
in review, one Ccoquetish, another herseif 
Again we 
listeners heard the final disappointmeni. 
the ultimate despair, perhaps the deat}, 
itself of the conquering Don. More, we 
heard a Strauss writing a music which 
above other that he has written resists 
the passage of times, withers and pales 
not. Still more, we heard an orchestra 
and a conductor characterizing, coloring 
every single note of a highly contrasted 
canvas, we heard them energizing, ga). 
vanizing magnetic passage after mag- 
netic pasage. And finally we heard them 
blend the whole into a marvellous unity, 
give it with all its various and diverse 
elements, a singleness of purpose no less 
than remarkable. The Don Juan of 
Strauss and Koussevitzky is a living, 
tangible character of flesh and blood, of 
passion and of disillusioning satiety. 
With Debussy’s epoch-making prelude. 
“To the Afternoon of a Faun” the orches 
tra was no less happy. The world’s firs: 
piece of musical “impressionism” it is 
And after the passage of a full genera 
tion of time it is still in the vanguard 
of impressionistic music. D&bussy 
deed buildea better than he knew in this 
first trial flight into a new realm 
music. Its suavities, its vaguenesses, il: 
gentle glistening tints sound as real and 
as genuine and as new today as they 
did when first this prelude was heard 
Its melodies do not grow stale, its sonori 
ties do not begin to pall. It has ver, 
truly become, to use Mr. Koussevitzky's 
term, a classic. And Mr. Koussevitzk\ 
found for it tempi and shadings which 
surely were devised in the very imap: 
o” Debussy’s intent and meaning. 11) 
its languors and its suavities, in its ener 
gies (subtle of course) and its gentle and 
tentative excitements, his reading of 11 
was a model of poise and of plasticity. 
Finally came the full-voiced humors of 
Stravinsky’s ballet-suite ‘‘Petrouchka.”’ 
by common consent one of Mr. Kou: 
sevitzky’s fortes. sraphically, realis- 
tically, full of humor came the music 0! 
the poor clown-hero, the scenes of Tus 
sian peasant life, the dance, the carnival, 
the duet of the bear and the peasant play’ 
ing the hand organ, the further dance: 
of nurses, of merchants and gypsies, of 
coachmen and grooms, of masqueraders 
variously. <A vivid music this is. \s 
though thrown on a huge canvas with ; 
brush dipped in glowing colors, it 4%} 
pears. It too pales not. ‘The classics” 
veritably grow up under our very eyes, 
even as in days of old. mi ke, Ol. 
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The fHurth program of the Tuesday 
afternd®n series of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, | 


,conductor, Was given yesterday after- 
jnoon as follows: Berlioz, overture to 


“Benvenuto Cellini” op. 23; Schubert, 
‘symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”) ; 
Strauss, “Don Juan” tone-poem, op. 20 


‘(after Lenau); Debussy ‘Prelude to the 
‘Afternoon of a Faun” (after the eclogue 


of Stephane Mallarme); Stravinsky, 
orchestral suite from the ballet ‘‘Pet- 


‘rouchka.” 


In a world which is usually to hur- 
ried for perfection, this excellent virtue 
is, nevertheless, accomplished over and 
over again in the music of this organi- 
zation under Mr. Koussevitzky’s direc- 


ition. It is interesting to ponder upon 


and very satisfying to hear. The Tues- 
day afternoon series of concerts have 
had on their program representative 
compositions of the greatest musicians, 


‘music, were it of the theatre, which 
would be called “actor proof.” Such a 
statement is a fallacy. There is noth- 


ing which is actor proof or musician 


‘proof but when beautiful music is 
| played in the inspired manner in which 
| the Boston Symphony delivers it, it is, 


at least, a satisfactory rebirth of fine 
ness and genius, 

The notes of Schubert’s “unfinished” 
symphony have become very popular 


this winter, probably more so than usual 
‘because of the prize which has been 
offered to the musician who would com- 
plete .the score satisfactorily. As one 
listened to the symphony yesterday, 
noble in its beauty, its delicacy; it be- 
‘came a different thing than one is 
accustomed to hearing in an over- 
popular selection. One felt that the 
symphony should be left unfinished, 


that it could not profit anything from 
another hand. It is well for Mr. Kousse- 
vitsky to bring music of this kind before 
us now and again, and to re-establish 


its beauty, its real worth. 





| 









career. 
expressed intention of Lenau, upon 
whose poem Strauss based his music. 






- The Berlioz overture was composec 
Paris in 1838 at. a time 3e 






this composition. If he wrote with 
“albums,” as he called them, haunting 
him, the music shows no fatigue. .Al~ 
ways of keen imagination, Berlioz” 
probably as impressed by the roman 
figure of Benvenuto Cellini, who could 
make a statue or excel in swift sword 
play with equal ease and grace, as he 
was with Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet for he said he “lived ardently” 


wi** tke snirit of Sh re when he 
" akespeal e when 
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In no one of Ad MY. a 
Koussevitzky’s way unknown to Bos- 
ton, Yesterday’s performance of the 
“Cellini” Overture was no less bril- 


liant, no less dramatically effective 
than others that have preceded it, 


While once more, as in the past, Mr. 


Koussevitzky laid an emphasizing and. 


impassioned hand upon the century-old 
Symphony of Schubert. % 


There are those who have found Mr. 


Koussevitzky’s version of “Don Juan” 
less Sensuously appealing, emotionally 
less exciting than that of one or an- 
other conductor. Yesterday it was pos- 


vy re 


Therein at least he follows the] 


Debussy’s Prelude to Mallarme’s Wc- 


logue wove yesterday its accustomed 
tonal spell. To it the rhythmic vigors, 
the orchestral humors and the diversi- 
‘fied charm of Stravinsky’ 
‘superlative performance made admir- 
able foil. And whatever may be the 
‘ultimate verdict concerning some of 
|Stravinsky’s more recent music, there 
is no mistaking ‘‘Petrouchka's” place 
in ri affections of the concert-going 
world. 
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The ardors were reserved for Strauss 


™ ~\land later for Stravinsky. Again were 
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Music Classics Are Made to Grow Up by 


5-492 


DAY Afternéon at Symphony 
4 NM Mr. Koussevitzky continued 
“his Tuesday programs of musical 
classics. Berlioz with the overture to 
“Benvenuto Cellini’ and Schubert with 
the Unfinished Symphony were coupled 
for the first half of the program, and 
‘Strauss with ‘‘Don Juan,’ Debussy witi 
“To the Afternoon of a Faun,” Stravin- 
sky with “Petrouchka” were grouped for 
the second. Masterpieces indeed, every 
one of them. 

Berlioz’s overture was played at the 
various other series early this season. 
Coming after an appreciable interval of 
time it again sounded fresh. With the 
freshness of new performance the or- 
chestra, moreover, played it. Berlioz’s 
abilities with sonorities and orchestral 
combinations, his power in building 
climaxes and in providing moments of 
high excitement and of dramatic power 
were made apparent once more. Berlioz, 
early among musicians, wrote for a vir- 
tuoso orchestra. Such an orchestra 
yesterday played his music, gave to it 
probably more than the composer ever 
could have expected of any orchestra. 

The two movements which constitute 
Schubert’s so-called ‘Unfinished’ sym- 
phony had not been played since early 
last season. Thus they also struck the ear 
With relative freshness. Mr. Koussevit- 
Zky’s one aim with this Symphony appar: 
ently was to attain beauty of line and 
beauty of sonority. Excitements he 
Sought not. For long stretches the arc 
described by the tip of his baton was 
not over two or three inches in length. 
By the same token he made no attempt 
to emotionalize or Sentimentalize these 
melodies. As finely chiselled exquisitely 
molded lines of purest classical contours 
he sent them into the auditorium. And 
the sonorities which he summoned from 
his men glistened with a golden sheen. 
Where, oh Where else can one now hear 
Such wonderful warmth of tonal beauty 
as Mr. Koussevitzky, playing Schubert, 
now draws from his men? 


||} amorous, 


‘itself of the conquering Don. 
heard a Strauss writing a music which 
above other that he has written resists 


the themes of the armorous Don Juan 


far flung, powerful, full of intensity, hero. 


: ' ‘ ‘ics, passion. Again his conquests passed 
Mr. Kougsevitzky, Even as in Days of ‘jin review, one Ccoquetish, another herself 


a third “soulful.” Again we 
listeners heard the final disappointment. 
the ultimate despair, perhaps the deat}, 
More, we 


the passage of times, withers and pales 
not. Still more, we heard an orchestra 
and a conductor characterizing, coloring 
every single note of a highly contrasted 
canvas, we heard them energizing, ga). 
vanizing magnetic passage after mag. 
netic pasage. And finally we heard them 
blend the whole into a marvellous unity, 
give it with all its various and divers: 
elements, a singleness of purpose no less 
than remarkable. The Don Juan of 
Strauss and Koussevitzky is a living, 
tangible character of flesh and blood, of 
passion and of disillusioning satiety. 
With Debussy’s epoch-making prelude, 
“To the Afternoon of a Faun” the orches 
tra was no less happy. The world’s firs’ 
piece of musical “impressionism” it 
And after the passage of a full genere 
tion of time it is still in the vanguard 
of impressionistic music. D&@bussy _ in 
deed buildea better than he knew in thi: 
first trial flight into a new realm of 
music. Its suavities, its vaguenesses, it: 
gentle glistening tints sound as real and 
as genuine and as new today as they 
did when first this prelude was heard 
Its melodies do not grow stale, its sonori 
ties do not begin to pall. It has ver 
truly become, to use Mr. Koussevitzky's 
term, a classic. And Mr. Koussevitzk: 
found for it tempi and shadings which 
surely were devised in the very imag 
o2 Debussy’s intent and meaning. In 
its languors and its suavities, in its ener 
gies (subtle of course) and its gentle and 
tentative excitements, his reading of 
was a model of poise and of plasticity. 
Finally came the full-voiced humors 01 
Stravinsky’s ballet-suite ‘‘Petrouchka,’ 
by common consent one of Mr. Kous. 
sevitzky’s fortes. Graphically, realis- 
tically, full of humor came the music 0! 
the poor clown-hero, the scenes of Rus 
sian peasant life, the dance, the carnival! 
the duet of the bear and the peasant play: 
ing the hand organ, the further dances 
of nurses, of merchants and gypsies, 0! 
coachmen and grooms, of masqueraders 
variously. <A vivid music this is. AS 
though thrown on a huge canvas with : 
brush dipped in glowing colors, it 4% 
pears. It too pales not. ‘‘The classics — 
veritably grow up under our very eyes 
even as in days of old. me tS Ql. 


‘proof but when beautiful 
| played in the inspired manner in which 
| the Boston Symphony delivers it, it is, 
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afterndi)n series of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, was given yesterday after- 
j;noon as follows: Berlioz, overture to 


“Benvenuto Cellini” op. 23; Schubert, 


symphony in B minor (“Unfinished’’) ; 
| Strauss, “Don Juan” tone-poem, op. 20 
(after Lenau); Debussy “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun” (after the eclogue 


of Stephane Mallarme); Stravinsky, 
orchestral suite from the ballet “Pet- 


‘rouchka.” 


In a world which is usually to hur- 
ried for perfection, this excellent virtue 
is, nevertheless, accomplished over and 


over again in the music of this organi- 
zation under Mr. Koussevitzky’s direc- 
tion. 


It is interesting to ponder upon 
and very satisfying to hear. The Tues- 
day afternoon series of concerts have 


‘had on their program representative 


compositions of the greatest musicians, 
music, were it of the theatre, which 
would be called “actor proof.” Such a 
statement is a fallacy. There is noth- 
ing which is actor proof or musician 


at least, a satisfactory rebirth of fine 
ness and genius, 
The notes of Schubert’s “unfinished” 


‘Symphony have become very popular 
this winter, probably more so than usual 


because of the prize which has been 
offered to the musician who would com- 
plete .the score satisfactorily. As one 
listened to the symphony yesterday, 


noble in its beauty, its delicacy; it be- 
i\came a different thing than one is 


accustomed to hearing in an over- 
popular selection. One felt that the 
symphony should be left unfinished, 
that it could not profit anything from 
another hand. It is well for Mr. Kousse- 
vitsky to bring music of this kind before 
Us now and again, and to re-establish 
its beauty, its real worth. 


i 
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music is 


~The Berlioz overture was. ) 

Paris in 1838 at.a time when Berlioz’s 
writings and musical a had be- 
come extremely popular and it was dif- 
ficult for him to gain the privacy, the 
re which he deemed pasctitiel: 
this composition. If he wrote : 2 
“albums,” as he called them, haunting 
him, the music shows no fatigue. . Al= 
ways of keen imagination, Berlioz” was 
probably as impressed by the romah 

figure of Benvenuto Cellini, who could 
make a statue or excel in swift sword 
play with equal ease and grace, as he 
was with Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet for he said he “lived ardently” 
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In no one of Ad MY. “Mer. |" 


Koussevitzky’s way unknown to Bos- 
ton, Yesterday’s performance of the 
‘Cellini” Overture was no less bril- | 
4gnt.—no ASL 


“°d .ON,, Ing “Bur_ 


~, Mr. 
x9Q%"" 
Sible to feel once more that he Wa 
concerned rather with the frustrated 
longing of Don: Juan for his ideal than 
with the passing episodes of his erotic 
career. Therein at least he follows the 
expressed intention of Lenau, upon 
Whose poem Strauss based his music, 
Debussy’s Prelude to Mallarme’s Kic- 
logue wove yesterday its accustomed 
tonal spell. To it the rhythmic vigors, 
the orchestral humors and the diversi- 
‘fied charm of Stravinsky’s music in 
‘Superlative performance made admir- 
,able foil. And whatever may be the 
/ultimate verdict concerning some of 
\Stravinsky’s more recent music, there 
is no mistaking ‘‘Petrouchka’'s”’ place | 
in ca affections of the concert-going 
worid, 
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fr ‘Wf | Boston Symphony Orchestra 
op, x4 $7? S| , |. Forty-seventh Season, 1927-1928 
Boston eee? rebeeire, Mi | |. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


FIRST CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 13 


AT 8.00 
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Berlioz 


Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23 
Brahms 


Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 
Allegro con brio. 
Andante. 


Poco allegretto. 
Allegro. 
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Orchestral Suite from the Ballet, ““Petrouchka”’ 


Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — Nurses’ 
Dance — The Bear and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ — 


The Merchant and the Gypsies —The Dance of the Coach- 
men and the Grooms — The Masqueraders. 


Debussy 


“Theria”’: “Images” for Orchestra No. 
I. Par les rues et par les chemins (In the streets and by-ways) 

II. Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night) 
III. 


Le matin d’un jour de féte (The morning of a festival day) 
fir Near ee. f this or- 
} ris ‘col a9 atrs ey Jatacederi 


| STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 
I Bere shegha 
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SANDERS THEATRE ' CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


LY CONCERTS 


husiastic Audience Attends | | > a | > ee o ( ) rchestra 
_ Fifth of Series . | ' . 
2 f Forty-seventh Season, 1927—1928 


h¢/Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
Koussevitzky conductor, gave the fifth : 
and last concert of the Tuesday series 
yesterday afternoon at Symphony hall. 
‘The program was as-follows: Mendels- 
sohn, -overture to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”; Bach, .Two Choral | at FIRST CONCERT 
Preludes, _ orchestrated _ by Arnold | 
Schoenberg; Ravel, Excerpts from the : THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 13 
ballet “Daphnis and Chloe” (second 
suite); Brahms, Symphony No, 1, C | AT 8.00 
minor, | | 1. 
There's little to be said about the | 
compositions themselves. Three of | 
them are familiar to audiences in Sym- | 
phony hall; Schoenberg’s orchestration | 
is not flagrantly modern, though some 
have found it unnecessary and not dis- 
tinguished by skill in the making. These 


Choral Preludes are more effective 
when they are played. on the organ, the 
nent for which they were writ- 
en, : 

We have not heard much of Men- : 
delssohn’s music in recent years. The : . Allegro con brio. 
ren” gee was performed this : . Andante. 
eason at. the ay afternoon and/§ q 
Saturday evening concerts: it seems a | + Sc 
long time since the “Scotch” Sympho- | : . Allegro. 
ny and the overtures “Melusina” and | 

Sea-Calm and Prosperous Voyage” | 
rowland “tiger ag eee programs, The | 
Overture Of “A Midsummer Night’s | : 
Dream” is still beautiful; still poetic; it Stravinsky . . Orchestral Suite from the Ballet, ‘“Petrouchka”’ 
Still excites wonder that it could have. | : . ’ 
been written by so young a man. If, : Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — Nurses 
ee lng his life made | Dance — The Bear and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ — 

Mm; i: . 
and had known sitpereity Sie cidtitine | The Merchant and the Gypsies——The Dance of the Coach- 
What might he not have accomplished! | . men and the Grooms — The Masqueraders. 
sroecially: me mee kept away from) 

Ngland and-English flatterers. | q , 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s fondness for the | Bi Debussy : l . “Tbheria’’: “Images” for Orchestra No. 2 
music of Brahms is recognized, also his ' | | db 
understanding of that composer: his. . Par les rues et par les chemins (In the streets an y-ways). 
egg to weird out ged lyricism as well | : . Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night). 

s the ru ‘ ic; his re- | s . 
fusing iy pittes measures that are cory : | : Le matin d’un jour de féte (The morning of a festival day). 
perfunctory and not essential to the — ee ee ne Al nD ae Ais 2.2 weet BS 
Structure. As for Ravel’s “Daphnis and : | 
Chloe” with its glowing color, its fas- STEINWAY PIANO USED 
cination, it is music that calls for all | My 
the euphony and brilliance of this or- men 
chestra now, tha | tor, : q : 7 

‘the foremost.in pt alt nd per There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 
Thus ended a series that has given 5 
great pleasure to enthusiastic: audi- . | 
ences by the nature of the programs 
and the perfection of the ea 


PROGRAMME. 


Berlioz . , j . Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23 
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Brahms Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 
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SANDERS THEATRE . . . . CAMBRIDGE 
| HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-seventh Season, 1927-1928 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


SECOND CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 10 
AT 8.00 


PROGRAMME, 


Malipiero . Cimarosiana. Five Orchestral Pieces 
by Cimarosa, Re-orchestrated 

Andante grazioso. 

Allegro moderato. 

Non troppo mosso. 

Larghetto. 

Allegro vivace. 


(First time in this country) 


Sibelius Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 
Tempo molto moderato; Allegro moderato. 

Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. 

Allegro molto; Un pochettino largamento. 


elie EL BS ee 


Bacchanale (“The Venus Hill”) from “Tannhauser’’ 


Second Episode from Lenau’s “F aust”; 


The Dance in the Village Tavern 
(Mephisto Waltz) 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 
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SANDERS THEATRE. oh Te . CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-seventh Season, 1927—1928 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


THIRD CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER | 
AT 8.00 


PROGRAMME 


RICHARD BURGIN will conduct this concert 


Cherubini Overture to “Ali Baba”’ 


Brahms Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77 


I, Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio. 


Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


tenner’, 


Schrecker Prelude to a Drama 


Liszt 


‘“Mazeppa,”’ Symphonic Poem No. 6 
(after Victor Hugo) 


SOLOIST 
ALBERT SPALDING 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the concerto 
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SANDERS THEATRE . ... . CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-seventh Season, 1927~1928 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


FOURTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 12 
AT 8.00 


PROGRAMME. 
MAURICE RAVEL will be the Guest Conductor of this concert 


Ravel : . “Le Tombeau de Couperin” (Suite for Orchestra) 
Prelude. 
Forlane. 
Menuet. 
Rigaudon. 


Sarabande and Dance (Orchestrated by Ravel) 


: : . Rapsodie Espagnole 
Prélude a la Nuit. Pp pag 


Malaguefia. 
Habanera. 
Feria (“The Fair’’). 


re ee 


“Shéhérazade,” Three Poems for Voice and 
” Orchestra, to the Verses of Tristan Klingsor 
Sla. 
The Enchanted Flute. 
The Indifferent One. 


. “La Valse,’ Choregraphic Poem 


SOLOIST | 
LISA ROMA 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after the ‘‘Rapsodie Espagnole”’ 
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SANDERS THEATRE . . .  . CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-seventh Season, 1927-1928 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


FIFTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 9 
AT 8.00 
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PROGRAMME 


Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 


Adagio; Allegro. 
Andante. 
Minuetto; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro. 


Strauss . : “Don Juan,” Tone Poem, Op. 20 
| (after Lenau) 


Sibelius : ' Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 


Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico. 

Andante ma non troppo lento. 

Allegro. 

Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante; Allegro molto. 


as SS ee 
ee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Strauss’s “‘Don Juan’”’ 
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Mr. Koussevitzky used for the symphony ae - tle ois Rey. 
of Mozart gained little in plasticity and 4 AR oh or ecther of Cou 
litheness, although it should not be in- eles Gee man) sate on, but 
ferred that exceeding litheness and plas- ie cant ‘aie thought {ae 
| tieity were the principal attainments to Ot eee ry chit ate nieteaal 
be desired. Rather, the absence of the vaeite, And MB is the “an 
other players served to strip off all pro- ‘trio hone Sa § rue fol ss 
tecting sonorities and put the musicians || ov ius s a Ps mit ever adopt 
his music, DUC PRY 
more individualized; they spoke incisive: | pe Pet his in haan te 
tw: what each one said counted more. ||) 7 ne so desired. i: ‘ 
Moreover, the conductor’s way with the oo many will be f 
symphony did not lead toward curves : as instrumental 
and softnesses, but toward a certain ary f the t 
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Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, 


Flute, Oboe and Trumpet (Edited 
by Felix Mottl) 


(Messrs. BuRGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) , Ize on their mettle. The choirs were now | 
Allegro moderato. = 


Andante. 
Allegro. 
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humor. Throughout three of the eb The ina 
movements the music-moved not sweeuly narrative 
ith musicians he 
or winsomely as it does w en he 
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SANDERS THEATRE _. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty-seventh Season, 1927-1928 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


SIXTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 23 


AT 8.00 





PROGRAMME 


wanes No. 2 in F major, for Violin, 
ute, Oboe and Trumpet (Edited 
pa ° by Felix Mottl) 
Messrs. BURGIN, L =NT : 
Pe ascqyein: Sein AURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 
Andante. 
Allegro. 


Allegro Moderat 
Adagio ; 
Allegro 


Concerto for Violoncello in D major 


Beethoven 
} Sym yhony No : ; 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace. : : - 7, in A major, Op. 92 
a Allegretto. 
. Presto; Assai menc a in 
IV. Allegro con brio. > presto: Tempo primo. 


SOLOIST 
JEAN BEDETTI 


~ ae 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 
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Sibelius, at Least fief JO, 1625 


ACILITY and apathy J offen g0 
hand in hand. The Boston Sym- 


phony was nothing if not facile :t. 


the concert in Cambrids. last evening: 
the audience not far om apathetic. 
Mr. Koussevitzky brought over three 
pieces that have been heard previously 


-{n Boston this season: Mozart’s Sym- 


phony in E fiat, Strauss’s “Don Juan’”’ 
and the first symphony of Sibelius. 
Surely out of these there should have 
been some music to arouse enthusiasm. 
Mozart’s Symphony and “Don Juan” 
are quite familiar, it is true, but no one 
could have wished more engrossing 
music than that of Sibelius. Yet the 
concert got under way as perfunctorily 
as possible and there was no spell of 
coughing last evening to enhance the 
occasion. Applause for Mozart’s Sym- 


phony was polite; for Strauss’s tone, 
poem warmer, and for the symphony. 
'of Sibelius sufficient to recall the con: | 


ductor once. 


Across the small distances in Sanders ; 
Theater, the diminished orchestra which | 


Mr. Koussevitzky used for the symphony 


‘of Mozart gained little in plasticity and 


litheness, although it should not be in- 
ferred that exceeding litheness and plas- 
ticity were the principal attainments to 
be desired. Rather, the absence of the 
other players served to strip off all pro- 


tecting sonorities and put the musicians | 
on their mettle. The choirs were now | 


more individualized; they spoke incisive- 
ly; what each one said counted more. 
Moreover, the conductor's way with the 
symphony did not lead toward curves 
and softnesses, but toward a certain ary 
humor. Throughout three of the four 


movements the music moved not sweetly | 


or winsomely as it does with musicians 


inclined to excess of sentiment, but brisk- | 


ly and jauntily and with no delays for 
undulations of any kind. Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s baton was often the key to his con- 


ception of the music. If it so pleased him 


to do so, he let his supple wrist follow 
each of the three beats in the triple time 
of the “‘allegro.’’ Often he indicated only 
the first stroke with stick pointed down: 
ward and waist high in a familiar gesture 
of his. Sometimes He gave the orchestra 
free reign and merely beckoned the in- 
struments in at important sections or 
urged them. Always he whipped out the 
cadences at the close of each movement 
with short, curt strokes. Only the 
minuet and trio swayed with familiar lilt. 
Beside Mr. Koussevitzky’s débonair Jto- 
zart, place Mozart, the laconic. 


The familiarity with which the orches- 


‘tra was able to approach “Don Juan, 


one: of its favorite numbers, serve 
Strauss’s music well last evening. Tie 
music stirred with an exuberance and 
freedom that only continued acquaintance 
ean make possible. Once again the 
rhthyms smote hotly, the sweet melody 
seduced, disgust encroached and brought 
final ruin. Though as tone poem ‘Don 
Juan’’ is fashioned in & supposedly ~ out- 
moded form, many listeners stili find it 


| stirring. 


Sibelius cannot be denied. Of the 
classic elegance of Mozart we are many 
times familiar. The teutonic upheavals 
of Strauss are now not new. Sibelius has 
been with us for some time, but his 
measures are utterly different from any 
prevailing music now in repertory. These 
are platitudes, of course; but how the 
repetitions of the first and fifth sympho- 
nies enlarge the following of this com: 
poser! The first movement last evening 
again unfolded theme upon theme, thre 
upon thread, revealing the extraordinary 
organic nature of Sibelius’s composing 
manner. Out of each aspiring thought 
crew another to blossom in fulfillment. 
No fitting together of conventional pat- 
terns, German fashion, but a dovetailing 
of thought upon thought far more subtle 
than anything of Mendetssohn, and more 
virile. And what is the ‘“andante” but a 
little song in true folk style, though 
Sibelius seldom if ever adopted a folk 
song for his music, but preferred to mold 
it “folkwise,”’ in his own fashion, if and 
when he so desired. Of the pages of rol- 
licking music not too many will be found 
as frank and yet as tnstrumentally in- 
genious as those of the third movement 
of this symphony. The final movement. 
is a broad, sweeping narrative. Sibelius 
breathed deeply when he wrote these 
measures. Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra likewise breathed deeply when 
they played them. If Cambridge had 
been Chicago they would have risen to, 
this music. N. M.. J. 


— 





All Manner T, 


/ of the | ~ 
i With one new 


_ | general ensemble, however, seldom the 


ce and twoé* from 
repertory, Mr. Koussevitzky last evening 
assembled for the Cambridge series a 
program such as p hose ova- 
/ tions of which we hear when:the Boston 
Symphony goes to foreign places. Mr. 


activity of England. ; | EA ill 

The mellow wood of Sanders Theater 
that has so often resounded to the sol- | 
emnities of Beethoven must still be-quiv-. 
ering with the excitement of Ravel's’ 
ballet music. At least the ears of those 
who departed from the hall last evening | 
still tingle with the sounds; the mind 
and heart still quicken to their memory. 
Here was music to ravish the senses; a 
performance the equal of which, in bril- 
liance and audacity, cannot readily be 
recalled. Mr. Koussevitzky played the 
episodes of the suite almost as one. Slow, 


they. be heard prominently above the 
others, so many were the strings; tra | 


It is of the out-of-doors, of Be 3%, 
Cv H undiminished geniality pre-| the counterplay of soloists and orchestra 
os vailed at — Theater last eve-| was searcely less enjoyable therefore. 

| ™@ ning that thé visitor considered! Mr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Bedetti. 

}once again what the cause could be. Mr.|rather disguised the trend of MHaydn’s| | 4 | Koussevitzky did this with three com- 
| Koussevitzky began as far back as/concerto in the first two movements, 5 " positions of markedly diverse character 
lk ach; proceeded to Haydn; advanced no; most likely Haydn had the greater in-! i—-Walton’s “Sinfonia Concertante for 
‘far her than Beethoven. How could) uence in the matter. The first move-| § | Orchestra with Pianoforte (quasi obbli- 
| these old fellows have made such a _ stir'ment presented displayful music for the ' _gato),” British and beaming; the second 
shaw evening? Yet they surely did; and! skilled virtuoso. Mr. Bedetti was accu: | Suite of excerpts from Ravel’s ballet, 
} What is more, they found conductor, or-| rate of bow, swift and true of finger, “Daphnis and Chloé,” French and irri- 
Feecetra, Soloists, and audience all willing | intent in his task; he played entirely from descent; Chaikovsky’s “Symphony Pathe- 


Baker 


“was Bach’s second Brandenburg concer‘co | 
pf Phe 


¢ 


~ v 


| avulessrs. 
wry 
ri 


| melodies. 
‘to play the ’cello part for Haydn’s con- 


» lend a hand. The beginning of it all 


2S -Burgin, Laurent, Gillet 
ger tossing off the more prominent 
. Then Mr. Bedetti came out 


LS 
Ale 


hi in D. Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 


‘phony capped the festivities of the eve- 


ning. Throughout these numbers the 
‘orchestra was at its brilliant best, and 
at the close of each of them, the audi- 


ence was notably generous in applause.| 


| Twice Mr. Koussevitzky felt called upon 


‘to bring the players to their feet—once 


j at the end of the concerto of Bach and 


again after the symphony. Mr.~Bedetti, 
moreover, was clapped after each of the 
three movements of Haydn’s concerto, 
and his companions even forsook their 
usual polite tapping of the bow in favor 
of the louder compliment of the palms. 
Mr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Bedetti shoo}- 
hands in beaming good humor- 

To hear Bach’s sparkling concerts 
‘again is to assure oneself that this music 
Might easily illustrate the fascination of 


declare. 


memory. 


evening seemed drier, keener, more mas- 
culjne than that of recent memory, pleas- 
antly so. In the last movement, the 
cheerfulness of the movement came out 
fully revealed. Conductor and_ soloist 
made of it music of smiles, of lilt, of ari- 
ful nuance. 


The performance of Beethoven’s sev- 


;onth symphony was one of mingled suav- 
lity and gusto. 


Let a less practiced or- 
chestra play these numberless repeated 
notes and figures of the first movement, 
and the result will be hodge-podge: this 
reveals the inscrutable, the perverse, the 
sarcastic Beethoven, the listener would 
Not so with the virtuoso orches:- 
tra of Boston and its alert conductor. 
The first movement makes preparation 
for the last. The allegretto is soft and 
eloquent slow music, it is true, but its 


minor key cnly thinly veils the Vivacious , 


The adagio presented songful | 
music, for which Mr. Bedetti is so affec- | 
‘for violin, flute, oboe and trumpet, with|tionately known by those who remember | 
Mes and |his playing in seasons past. His tone last 


—_——— a or 


tique,’”’ Russian. Thus, in subject matter 
there was wide latitude for personal pref- 


particular choice could not be exercised, 
SO expertly and warmly did the orchestra 
Play all of these numbers. After each 
of them, indeed, the audience returned 
the enthusiasm of the Players in full 
measure; clapped ag much for the music 
of ‘Ravel as for Chaikovsky’s Symphony, 
liked Walton’s “Sinfonia” 
less than the suite of ball 
Plauded the orchestra When it stood with 


Mr. Koussevitzky at the end 
cert. 


The analyst who regularly writes for 
these pages recently looked over the 
score of Walton’s piece. 
toward the close of his account of it he 
made indirect reference to composers 
who wrote as they chatted. The inven: 
tor of the captions on these pages ex- 


panded a slender intuition and inscribed 
the legend, 


Only a iittle 
et music; ap- 


of the con 


Somewhere 


“Gay and Chattering.” <A 


| 


| 


} 


shimmering music was that of “Lever 
du Jour,’’ with twining, tentative themes, 
rippling, leaf-like motions—an atmos-. 
pheric, gossamer mist of instrumentation 
which now enveloped and now parted for 
the gliimmerings of daybreak—such musi¢ 
as one anticipates after experiences with 
the Gallic impressionists of brush and 
pen. Imperceptively it quickened, passed . 


into mimetic measures, sped on with the, 


general dance. 


Such amazing fleetness, | 


such gradual yet tantalizing increase of | 


pace. Swifter, more impatient it grew 


t 


until it seemed the instruments might : 


leap from the players’ hands had not the 


end come sharp and swift. i 


i 
i 


.: kovsky 


-}fully and smoothly. : 
_{clutters his pages, no “effects’’ just for | 
:| the sake of effects; each theme is well 
‘nurtured and exploited. 


Following such excitement as_ this, 
Chaikovsky needed recourse to much 
honest pathos before he could still the 
palpitations of Ravel’s rhythms. Chai- 
builds not audaciously and 
abruptly as do the moderns, but care: 


| 
- 
. 
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No waste matter | 


His sincerity is | 


character of the symphony as a whole. | 
fast motion. The steady “click, click, 
click” of the rhythms are more exhila- 
rating than the crinkle of horse and 


not questioned. Sometimes, however, | 
the matter which touches him most. 
poignantly passes unnoticed by this rest-~ 
» less generation. Yesterday slow and. 
, grievous were the strings of the opening 
- movement, of gentle sadness the wood- 


erence, according to one’s training or 
native inclinations. In performance, 

) 
| more apt phrase for the impressions that |: 
In the third movement, drollery will out. ; Came to the stage? last evening could not 
There is some ambling music in inter- | a sey The ‘Sinfonia’ begins ‘‘maes- 

, hi A 3 a) . hi oso," but continues in this: ve} or 
oi : . vening measures, but with a sudden whip | us+ veln for 
. cris : , Al ” “ir ; , martiv ¢ “jief j rve : , 

contol ng vine ada odd pr ad gM of Mr. Koussevitzky’s wrist, the sportive fev a brief interval. Within a twink- 

c ; ° . nat TA. ! y va) so © a 
ion | leaves all laggards Mele testy Last | melodies leap forward. In the last move | an Me be = ya happy music of many 
evening, neither soloists nor Sunhientea j;ment, the celebration holds full sway: oer “note themes, The woodwinds war. 
were vatioent in beginning a composi | with the pace well set, Mr. KoussevitzKy ble, the strings twitter, the brasses 
tion which historians might su >I my | now and then rests his stick on the music chuckle. In the andante commodo,”’ 

| 6 suppose | there is brief occasion for softer, less 


; - ve - ‘ 7 . - > ~a ¢ ra D it joy- 
ee > Pimyod with a smaller orches- |, "2C% ard lets the men have at 1 soy" | frolicsome measures, but in the mock 


ously. N. M. J. 
Sea & wore dainty manner. The |’ ) gravity of these moments the harmonies 
opening movement got gaily under way, - are more piquant than sedate and the 


in Swift pace, with outspoken intonation. | woodwinds make sly comments obbligato 
As in a sport of relays and team play, 


the accompanying instruments an- 
nounced: and amplified the themes, 
passed them on to the soloists; who in 
turn sped forward with them, made | 
occasion for further exchange among | 
themselves, took hold singly and to- | 
gether, moved once more with the en-)| 
semble. Only in the andante was there 
pause for contemplation, singing melo- 
dies, contented undertones—all involv- 
ing as delicate and as finally shaded a 
performance as the solo players could 
achieve. In the final movement the pre2- 
vailing gaiety was as frank as before. 


Winds. Yet in the “allegro con grazia’”} 
one listener was caught napping. Surely | 
the defiant march and the. closing | 
lamentation of the symphony are the] 
most stirring music the symphony con- |) 
tains; but the march can scarcely be the 

bright and confident music some claim it | 
to be; but a twisted kind of gaiety, al-/ 
ready sentient of the pathetic conclusion, 

Mr. Koussevitzky gave a reverent read-| 
ing last evening. When the last, soft, | 
deep notes of the symphony had ceased | 
Can it be that out of the discordant| to sound, he dropped his stick upon the} 
idiom that marks the music of the day, | Score with a quick movement of finality: | 
this Britisher has found the way to| ‘There, that was Chaikovsky’s ‘sym. | 
‘humor? When the French deal with | phony as I hear it.” A | EN ee 
|modernisms they give us the keen edge | 
| or the tinted veil. The Russians assail | 
|Our ears manfully. The Germans, when. 
they resort to discords, bring their reso- | 
lutions wagging behind them. The 
clashing notes of William Walton, how- 
ever, are not forbidding to the ear, but 

welcome as gay sounds. His music is 

not of the study and the night lamp. | 


ee 


‘fashion. In the final movement, the 
rollicking tunes once more have leading 
| parts; the brasses toss ludicrus figures 
.One to another; jolly discords abound. 
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The Cambridge Audience Listens and Ap- 
plauds His “Symphonic Piece” —From 
Gluck to Schumann Besides—Suavities 


and Nuyances of Performa . 
lCPAT Gadid 
OMPARED with pfe idus concerts at 


CC sanders Theater, that of last eve- 
ning was a gentle, amiable affair. 
It is possible to recall the contrasting en- 
thusiasm that prevailed after the Boston 
Symphony had made such engrossing 
music of Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe’ 


and Chaikovsky’s “Pathetic” at one occa-— 
or of Beethoven's seventh sym-. 


sion, 


phony and Haydn's concerto for violon- | 
cello in D major, with Mr. Bedetti play-| 


ing the solo part, at another. Last eve: 
ning, however, Mr. Koussevitzky had 


Mottl’s arrangement of a suite of tunes | | 
from Gluck as well as Mozart’s violiti | 


eencerto in D, No. 4, for music from the 
early composers; together with Mr. Pis- 
ton’s scholarly piece and Schumann’s 
fourth symphony. This music gives 
pleasure to an audience, though it will 
not move it deeply; nor does Mr. Kousse- 
yitzky invoke with it such acclaim as the 
orchestra receives on its journeys. On 
paper, Mr. Piston’s piece, written in the 
summer of 1927, promised to furnish the 
most stimulating matter of the evening; 
and some anticipation awaited the ap- 
pearance. of Mr. Samuel Dushkin as solo- 
ist for Mozart’s concerto. Actually, it 
remained for the last movement of Schu- 
mann’s symphony to provide what reaily 
stirring moments came to pass. 
Listening to Mr. Piston’s “‘Symphonic 


Piece” is similar to appreciating a game 
of chess. The point of view is impor: 
tant. Those that are most involved in 
the affair find it most absorbing; where- 
aS mere witnesses in the event try to 
puzzle it out as best they can. And us 
for those who do not even know the 
rules of the game, they declare it a 
pointless sport anyway. Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky and Mr. Piston were the most in- 
volved last evening—Mr. Ioussevitzky 
once more pursuing the gradual disclos 
ure of a man's musical ideas as set down 
on paper, Mr. Piston again having the 
opportunity of hearing his subtle themes 
take audible form under another’s hané. 


| 
' 


| 


42 Pow 
ren ve ae 
’ 


nsequently, Mr. Koussevitzky peruse 
2 music paper with evident relish, and 
turning to the front at the close of the 
piece, seemed to inform the composer 
that his strategy with the bishop and 
two knights had been as adroit as could 
be; while Mr. Piston, on his part, ap- 
peared to enjoy the conductor’s appreci- 
ation of his designs. It is relevent to 
say here that much of this mental] acute- 
ness is lost on the general audience; the 
applause of last evening, though friend- 
ly, was a little tentative. Surely, the 


sounds this music-writing ,invokes have | 


a delicate kind of oddity at first; later 
they evolve into an academic climax of 
finely wrought counterpoint, and recede 
once more to musing. And if one is to 
enjoy the symmetry of these musical 
ideas and the ingenuity of their working- 
out, as one would enjoy the symmetry 
and working-out of Alozart’s music, one 


had best provide oneself with a score. 


| 


Preceding Mr. Piston’s piece came the 
ballet suite, No. 2, of melodies from the 
operas of Gluck, elegant music with an 
occasional dash of color for what stood 
for orientalism in the days of the com- 
poser. The orchestra has now played 
these pieces four times recently in this 
locality. The strings- are, therefore, at 
their sweetest and smoothest and the 
woodwinds entwine their melodies with 
easy flexibility. More stirring 


music | 


than this may. have its time and place, | 


but by all means let us not neglect such 
gentle pleasure. 
Mr. Samuel Dushkin proved a puzzling 


violinist for Mozart’s concerto. He played | 
the first part of the andante cantabile | 


with a fine, smooth tone of 


peculiar | 


quality that was at once compact and | 
‘mellow, of an intensity that was light 
and at the same time penetrating. He | 


seemed a graceful interpreter of Mozart’s 
music; but later on, now and again, his 
playing left the slightest impression that 
he might have been more careful of in- 
tonation, as if he were over-confident 
in the fluent skill which generally pre- 
vailed. Mr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra took an affectionate interest in 
filling in the background for the soloist; 
assisted not a little in setting off the 
niceties of the score. 

Schumann’s symphony invited atten- 
tion to begin with, languished in the mid- 
dle sections, revived its full ardent spirit 
at the close. The unmistakable charac- 
teristics of Schumann’s writing lend a 
welcome romantic quality to any orches- 
tral concert nowadays. The interlocking 
of phrases, the graceful way in which 
the woodwinds “lift off’? the melodies of 
the strings even before they are ready 
to give them over, the characteristic nar- 


} 


rative tinge to the minor mood—all give | 
interest to the opening movement, The) 
romanza, last evening, whether because , 


of the slow tempo Mr. Koussevitzky set 
or because of the meager thematic mate- 
rial, sounded almost too dreamy; and 
the scherzo had scarcely time to move 
in step with impulse. In the final move- 
ment, Schumann’s fancy was at last free- 
ranging, turning to lovely curves, de- 
lightful nuances in dynamics, changes in 
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SEVENTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH | 
AT 8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Walton Sinfonia Concertante, for Orchestra with 


Pianoforte (quasi obbligato) 
Piano: BERNARD ZIGHUERA 
I. Maestoso; Allegro spiritoso; Allegretto. 
Il. Andante commodo. 
III. Allegro molto. 


Orchestral Excerpts from “Daphnis et Chloé,”’ 
Ballet (Second Suite) 


Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “‘Pathetic,” Op. 74 
I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
Allegro con grazia. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


- 


v 


rhythm. N. M. J. | 
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 Beethoven’s ‘seventh sym- 
toavdn’s concerto for violon- 

jor, with Mr. Bedetti play- 
part, at another. Last eve: 
sr Mr. Koussevitzky had 
ts ment of a suite of tunes 
; well as Mozart’s violin 
. No. 4, for music from the 
rs; together with Mr. Pis- 


ece and Schumann’s 
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ony. This music _ giv 
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‘similar to appreciating a game 
The point of view is imbor- 
e that are most involved in 
a: n¢ E: 44 as ost absorbing; where- 
‘witnesses in the event try to 
‘Out as best they can. And us 
i who do not even know the 
f the game, they declare it a 
‘Sport anyway. Mr. Koussevitz- 
‘Mr. Piston were the most in- 
-jast evening—Mr. Koussevitzky 
re pursuing the gradual disclos 
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sounds this. music-writing invokes have 
a delicate kin ty a 
they evolve into an academic climax of 


finely wrought counterpoint, and recede > 


once more to musing. And if one is to 
‘enjoy the symmetry of these musical 
ideas and the ingenuity of their working- 
out, as one would enjoy the symmetry 
and working-out of Alozart’s music, one 
had best provide oneself with a score. 
Preceding Mr. Piston's piece came the 
pallet suite, No. 2, of melodies from the 
operas of Gluck, elegant music with an 
- occasional dash of color for what stood 
for orientalism in the days of the com- 
poser, The orchestra has now played 
these pieces four times recently in this 
locality. The strings- are, therefore, at. 
| their sweeé and smoothest and the 
woodwinds entwine their melodies with | 
easy flexibility. More stirring music | 
than this may: have its time and place, 
but by all means let us not neglect such 
gentle pleasure. ; 
Mr. Samuel Dushkin proved a puzzling 
vidlinist for Mozart’s concerto. He played 
the first part of the andante cantabile 
with a fine, smooth tone of peculiar | 
quality that was at once compact and | 
| mellow, of an intensity that was light 
and at the sdme time penetrating. He 
seemed a graceful interpreter of Mozart's 
music; but later on, now and again, his 
playing left the slightest impression that 
he might have been more careful of in- 
tonation, as if he were over-confident 
in the fluent skill which generally pre- 
vailed. Mr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra took an affectionate interest in 
filling in the background for the soloist; 
assisted not a little in setting off the 
niceties of the score. 
Schumanh’s symphony invited atten- 
tion to begin with, languished in the mid- 
dle sections, revived its full ardent spirit 
at the close. The unmistakable charac- 
teristics of Schumann’s writing lend a 
wélcome romantic quality to any orches- 
tral concert nowadays. The interlocking 
of phrases, the graceful way in which 
the woodwinds “‘lift off’ the melodies of 
the strings éven before they are ready 
to give them over, the characteristic nar- 
rative tinge to the minor mood—all give 
interest to the opening movement, The 
romanza, last evening, whether because 
of the slow tempo Mr. Koussévitzky set 
or because of the meager thematic mate- 
rial, sounded almost too dreamy; and 
the scherzo had scarcély time to move 
‘in step with impulse. In the final move- 
ment, Schumann’s fancy was at last free- 
ranging, ig to love eo ves, O&- 
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SANDERS THEATRE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-seventh Season, 1927-1928 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


SEVENTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH | 
AT 8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Walton Sinfonia Concertante, for Orchestra with 


Pianoforte (quasi obbligato) 
Piano: BERNARD ZIGHERA 


I. Maestoso; Allegro spiritoso; Allegretto. 
II. Andante commodo. 
III. Allegro molto. 


Orchestral Excerpts from “Daphnis et Chloé,” 
Ballet (Second Suite) 


Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
III. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


—E ee 
ee ae 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 
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SANDERS THEATRE .  .«.~ -: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-seventh Season, 1927-1928 
SERGE, KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


EIGHTH CONCERT 


THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 29 
AT 8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Ballet Suite No. 2 (Arranged by Mottl) 
March (from “‘Alceste”); Minuet gag “Tphigenia in Aulis’’). 


ioso (from “Paris and Helen’). — 
Se theses (from “Iphigenia in Aulis ). 


Symphonic Piece 


Mozart Violin Concerto in D major, No. 4, Koechel No. 218 


——. - 
Andante cantabile. 
Rondo: Andante grazioso; Allegro ma non troppo. 


Se ae een iciitessininnnateniataimnentnatins 


Schumann Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120 


Andante; Allegro. 
Romanza. 
poomey - | 
Largo; Finale. 

nek (Played without pause) 


SOLOIST 
SAMUEL DUSHKIN 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 
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SANDERS THEATRE , , CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-seventh Season, 1927~—1928 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


NINTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 19 
AT 8.00 


PROGRAMME 


i Symphony in B-flat, Op. 34 
I. Allegro moderato, ma risoluto. 


II. Moderato maestoso. 
III. Allegro brioso. 


. 


Stravinsky . ‘ . Suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu’ (“The Fire 
Bird’), A Danced Legend 


Introduction; Katschef’s Enchanted Garden and Dance of the 
Fire-Bird. 

Supplication of the Fire-Bird. 

The Princesses play with the Golden Apples. 

Dance of the Princess. 

Infernal Dance of all the Subjects of Katschel. 


Brahms , Symphony No. r in C minor, Op. 68 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 

Andante sostenuto. 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso. 

Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


5 
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‘OPENS 1928 POP * 
_ CONCERT SEASON 


Weald; 7 


* Laks: Aleta ate CORSET 5) OP EP Ne ere SOR Dr eee ore 


‘Mr. Casella’s Program - De- 


lights Big Audience 


/ ‘The Pops began last night, with Al- 
' fredo Casella on hand to conduct them. 
‘This was his first -program: 

: Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nur- 
'emberg,” Wagner; largo, solo violin, J. 
Theodorowicz, Handel; overture’ to 


doen, Rossini; overture to ‘‘Leonore,” 
No. 3, Beethoven; “Pacific 2-3-1,” 
Honegger; The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, 


termezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’’ 
Mascagni; Italia, rhapsody, Casella. 


The proof of the pudding lies in the 
gating. A feast of tolerably stout musi- 

cal fare Mr. Casella set before his hear- 
-ers—and people came in crowds to 
partake of it; not a seat appeared to 
be empty, in the balconies or on the 
floor. What is more to the point, 
people applauded what they heard with 
genuine enthusiasm. 

So here we have proof, unless we 
choose to give the old adage the lie: 
that Mr, Casella is a man with a long 
head. Well he knows that the public 
relish the best of music, provided only 
it is performed with some life and 


gusto, quite as heartily as music not. 


so good, and well he knows, further- 
more, that neither he nor his present 
forces can compete with specialists 
when it comes to jazz and the like. Wise 
man, therefore, that he-is, Mr. Casella 
prefers to stick to his last. 

As for life and gusto, he has them in 
plenty. Last night he made his Bee- 
thoven march, Handel stride and swell, 
Wagner yell and shout. How -he did set 
Honegger’s locomotive to snorting and 
rumbling! And ‘‘William Tell’! It raced! 
No indeed; there is nothing dull about 
Mr. Casella. 

He likes his brasses strong. Most 
people do, however, so those who do 
not must needs possess their souls in 
patience till the fashion turns. Loud 
brasses apart, though, he is all for fine 
tone, and he is blessed in his solo 
_players, from Mr. Theodorowicz down. 
' In the course of the evening Mr. Casella 
‘did some beautiful things, notably the 
transition from Beethoven’s introduc- 


io L929 | 


tion to the allegro. Contrasting epi-' 


sodes, indeed, he held together with. 


| singular skill—behold the value of a 
| sensitivé feeling for music’s rhythmic 


Ow. 
. All power to Mr. Casella! Holding 


with good music, he recognizes that 
good music does not mean dull music 


or far-fetched. And he knows how to' 
play it; given a few days’ time, beyond | 
a doubt he will do finer work than he 


did last night. R. R. G. 


Pop Concerts 


3 


Like the sacred cod, the east wind, | 
‘the broad A and the narrow streets, | 


‘the Pop concerts are a Boston institu- | 


‘tion. There are persons who will tell | 


“William Tell,” solo ’clleo, J. Langen- you that the term came to be applied » 


‘to these concerts because of the pop- 


ping of corks from the bottles of long | 


hold that the word “gringo” comes 
from the song which American sol- 
diers sang in Mexico, “Green grow the 
rushes, O.” Pop concerts are but 
popular concerts with a curtailed ad- 
jective, and only the over fastidious 
bother to put quotation marks around 


‘the word. 


Not even the absence of good spirit- 
ucus and malt beverages has militated 
against these concerts, any more than 
near-beer has affected the prosperity 
of a famous down-town German re- 
sort which used to be famous for the 
quantities of beer consumed therein 


and carried away therefrom. The beer ' 


drinkers like to foregather, sip and 
gossip, and they can still put the sip 
in gossip, even if the drink 1s a little 
ins:pid. The Pop goers are music lov~- 
ers first of all. The old beverages 
were merely an extra inducement, at 
an extra price. The number of women 
who smoke at the concerts gives them 
still a devilish and bohemian look to 
the uninitiated. And the ccencerts are 
not “dressy.” The prices are low. The 
music is as good as ever. The man- 
ners of the listeners are not bad. The 


‘gzo, just as there are erudite folks | 


Dukas; overture to “Le Maschere,” in-. Who write of Welsh “rarebits” and 


atmosphere of the hall whose statues | 


have looked down for years on the 
‘best that we have is not the least of 
the attractions. 


_—_-- ater na wee 
I 
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List of Works Performed at these Concerts during the 
Season of 1927-1928 


BACH 
Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, Flute, Oboe and Trumpet 
(Edited by Friix Morr.) vi. February 23 


(Messrs. BuURGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MaAGrr) 
BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 VI. 


BERLIOZ 
Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,’’ Op. 23 ¥. 
BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 I 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a IT. 
Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77 IIT, 
Soloist: ALBERT SPALDING 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 
CHERUBINI 
Overture to “Ali Baba’”’ III, 
DEBUSSY 
“Iberia”: “Images” for Orchestra No. 2 I. October 138 
Sarabande and Dance (Orchestrated by Ravel) IV. January 12 


February 23 


October 13 


. October 18 
November 10 
December 1 


IX. April 19 


December 1 


GLUCK 
Ballet Suite No. 2 (Arranged by Mottl) 
a. March (from ‘Alceste’’) : Minuet (from “Iphigenia in Aulis’’). 
b. Grazioso (from “Paris and Helen’’). 
ce. Slave Dance (from “Iphigenia Aulis’’). VIII. March 29 
HAYDN 
Concerto for Violoncello in D major VI. February 23 


Soloist: JEAN BEDETTI 
HIbLu 


Symphony in B-flat, Op. 34 


IX. April 19 
LISZT 


Second Episode from Lenau’s ‘Faust’; The Dance in the Village 
Tavern (Mephisto Waltz) II. November 10 
“‘Mazeppa,’”’ Symphonic Poem No. 6 (after Victor Hugo) ‘III. December 1 
MALIPIERO 


Cimarosiana. Five Orchestral Pieces by Cimarosa, Re-orchestrated 


Il. November 10 
(First time in this country ) 
MOZART 
Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) Vv. February 9 
Violin Concerto in D major, No. 4. Koechel No. 218 VIII. March 29 
Soloist: SAMUEL DUSHKIN 
PISTON 
Symphonie Piece VIII. March 29 
RAVEL 
‘“‘Le Tombeau de Couperin” (Suite for Orchestra) IV. 
Rapsodie Espagnole IV. 
“Shéhérazade,” Three Poems for Voice and Orchestra, to the 
Verses of Tristan Klingsor IV. 
Soloist: Lisa Roma 
“La Valse,’’ Choregraphic Poem IV. 
Orchestral Excerpts from ‘‘Daphnis et Chloé,”’ Ballet 


(Second Suite) VII. March 1 


January 12 
January 12 


January 12 
January 12 


SCHRECKER 

Prelude to a Drama III. 
SCHUMANN 

Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120 VIII. March 29 
SIBELIUS 

Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 II. November 10 

Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 V. February 9 
STRAUSS 

“Don Juan,’ Tone Poem, Op. 20 (after Lenau) 
STRAVINSKY 

Orchestral Suite from the Ballet, ‘‘Petrouchka” I. October 138 

Suite from ‘‘L’Oiseau de Feu” (‘The Fire-Bird’’), A Danced 


Legend ? IX. April 19 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 74 VII. March 1 
WALTON 
Sinfonia Concertante, for Orchestra with Pianoforte (quasi 


obbligato) VII. March 1 
Piano: BERNARD ZIGHERA 


RICHARD BuRGIN conducted the Third Concert (December 1) 
MAURICE RAVEL conducted the Fourth Concert (January 12) 
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December 1 


V. February 9 
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List of Works Performed at these Concerts during the 
Season of 1927-1928 


BACH 
Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, Flute, Oboe and Trumpet 
(Edited by Fue Mort.) vi. February 23 
(Messrs. BuRGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, Magnr) 
BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 VI. February 23 


BERLIOZ 
Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,””’ Op. 23 I. October 18 


autre h No. 3 in F j Op. 90 
ymphony No. n F major, Op. I. ; 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a II, Novenber 10 
Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77 III. December 1 
Soloist: ALBERT SPALDING 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 IX. April 19 
CHERUBINI 
Overture to “Ali Baba’ III. December 1 
DEBUSSY 
‘Iberia’: “Images” for Orchestra No. 2 I. October 13 
Sarabande and Dance (Orchestrated by Ravel) IV. January 12 
GLUCK 
Ballet Suite No. 2 (Arranged by Mottl) 
a. March (from ‘‘Alceste’”’) ; Minuet (from “Iphigenia in Aulis’’). 
b. Grazioso (from “Paris and Helen’’ 
me c. Slave Dance (from “Iphigenia Aulis”), VIII. March 29 
AYDN 
Concerto for Violoncello in D major VI. February 238 
Soloist: JEAN BrpgErTr 
HILu 
Symphony in B-flat, Op. 34 IX. April 19 
LISsZzT 
Second Episode from Lenau’s “Faust”; The Dance in the Village 
Tavern (Mephisto Waltz) II. November 10 
*““Mazeppa,” Symphonic Poem No. 6 (after Victor Hugo) ‘III. December 1 
MALIPIERO 
Cimarosiana. Five Orchestral Pieces by Cimarosa, Re-orchestrated 
II. November 10 
(First time in this country) 
MOZART 
Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) V. February 9 
Violin Concerto in D major, No. 4, Koechel No. 218 VIII. Mareh 29 
Soloist : SAMUEL DUSHKIN , 
PISTON 
Symphonic Piece VIII. March 29 
RAVEL 
“Le Tombeau de Couperin” (Suite for Orchestra) IV. January 12 
Rapsodie Espagnole IV. January 12 
“Shéhérazade,” Three Poems for Voice and Orchestra, to the 
Verses of Tristan Klingsor IV. January 12 
Soloist: Lisa Roma 
“La Valse,” Choregraphic Poem IV. January 12 
Orchestral Excerpts from ‘“Daphnis et Chloé,”’ Ballet 
(Second Suite) VII. March 1 
SCHRECKER 


Prelude to a Drama III. December 1 


SCHUMANN 
Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120 VIII. March 29 


SIBELIUS 
Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 II. November 10 
Symphony No. 1 in B minor, Op. 39 Vv. February 9 
STRAUSS 
“Don Juan,” Tone Poem, Op. 20 (after Lenau) Vv. February 9 


STRAVINSKY 
Orchestral Suite from the Ballet, ‘“Petrouchka” I. October 13 
Suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu” (“The Fire-Bird’’), A Danced © 
Legend IX. April 19 
TCHAIKOVSKY ' 
Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 74 VII. March 1 
WALTON 
Sinfonia Concertante, for Orchestra with Pianoforte (quasi 


obbligato) VII. March 1 
Piano: BERNARD ZIGHERA 


RICHARD BuRGIN conducted the Third Concert (December 1) 
MAURICE RAVEL conducted the Fourth Concert (January 12) 
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grams." A program it oy poy 
might have been offered at any 1 80 
| concert of the orchestra, be it on Friday 
'day evening or Tuesday afte 
it comprised that tight little ov Be 
which Mozart composed for his Dee 
e ‘‘Figaro’s Wedding”; the third 
od Beethoven, known as the 
Strauss’s eloquent and vj 
tDeath and Wransheuriticag” re 
. Co ' tion’ ; the suite 
from Mr. Casella’s amusing ballet, “Ty 
, Jar. For such a program the second 
and the playfulness of MOZarUs™wvvee- 
ture came pleasingly from them. 
the Beethoven of the great third syin- 
phony did honor to Beethoven as well 
as to the musicians. The familiar theme 
of the first movement sounded forth. All 
the grandeur which Beethoven, in ris 


Opera, 
Symphony 


hero-worship, poured into that first move- | 


ment they gave again to their listeners. 
I'he melancholy measures of the funerel 
march alike with its exaltations were 
theirs. The scherzo passed with a fleet- 


ness which might easily have suggested | 
the fairies of a Mendelssohn or a Weber. | 


Its horns sounded in manner whien 
would surely have brought 
surprise to Beethoven. Likewise the 
finale with its whirling passages and its 
soaring melodies displayed a virtuosity 
which Beethoven in his day would have 
envied. As a whole, Mr. Casellas 
“Heroic’ symphony was good to listen 
to on the evening of a perfect Sunday. 

With Strauss also, Mr. Casella proved 
masterful. The two sections of that re- 
markable tone-poem, ‘‘Death and Trans- 
figuration,”’ stood clearly revealed. 
“Death” sounded ominously. ‘“‘'Trans- 
figuration” brought its glories and exal- 
tations. The various bits of realism, 
such as the death-rattle were made plain, 
It was a performance more than suffi- 
cient. In this tone-poem Strauss pales 
not. 

A year and four months ago Mr. 
Casella, at the Symphony Concerts, con- 
ducted the first performance of the suite 
from his ballet, ‘‘La Giara’’—''The Jars’ 
It is the amusing story of a huge broken 
jar which an artisan mends by climbing 
inside it to do his work; how he im- 
prisons himself in the process, how the 

| owner's daughter Nela frees him by 

} having peasants roll the jar against a 
tree trunk. There is here much matter 
for music—and music for the Pops. 
There are the peasant dances—of Sicily 
to be exact.. There is the graceful dance 
of Nela. There is the nocturne—which 
Mr. Rulon Robinson sang most admirably. 
There is the drunken rout of the peas- 
ants with which it all ends. Needless 
to say Mr. Casella gave a vivid reading 

bivetees oY ies men. It is rege era Sa 

this music thus and pl ~ tena 
evening AG: "so on &. Sunday 
. & H. M. 
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afternoon or Saturday evening, on Mon: | 


‘““Heroic’”’: 


And | 


agreeable | 


Bach for 
W/r the c¥ O C4 last of the sympho- 


nie programs of the present summer of 
Pops concerts, Mr. Casella was content 
to be conservative in both matter and 
# manner. The program feil evenly into 
{wo divisions, the first half comprising | 
ihe classical patterns of Mozart’s sym- 
phony in 2 flat major and Bach’s brief 
concerto in D minor for two violins and 
string orchestra; and the second half, de- 
voted entirely to excerpts from the 
operas of Wagner. For this closing 
division, Mr. Casella’s choice included 
,the Bacchanale from “Tannhauser,”’ the 
prelude to act three of ‘“‘Lohengrin,” the 
prelude and J.ove-Death of ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ the Ride of the Vaikyrs and the 

| Magic Fire Spell from “Die Walktire.” 
The aspect of Symphony Hall inst even- 
ing testified that the prospect of the con- 
cert had been inviting, for only those 
chairs in the rear of the main floor were 
left vacant, and both the first and second 
baleonies were as populous 4&8 ever. 
Whether or not Mr. Casella designs his 
program with the thought that the many 

| who may not attend the regular winter 
; series shall now have the opportunity of 
| hearing music of similar importance, at 
least the popular response to his plan of 
concert indicates that some such opinion 
is generally entertained and acted upon, 
Last evening, however, either the Sym- 
phonic appetite of the general listener 
appeared larger than his ability to as- 
similate the solid fare that was put be- 
fore him on a lovely summer evening, 
or Mr. Casella was less dramatic than 
his usual wont; for the general outcome 


asm of anticipation. 


Mozart’s 


| 


Novelty 


| 
| 


of the occasion fell short of the enthusi- | 
At the close of. 
symphony the applause from. 


| listeners grateful to hear a sound per, 


| formance of a familiar and well-liked 
lassic brought the orchestra to its feet. 
Thereafter, the response was more than 
moderate only for the brisk strides of 
the prelude to the third act of ‘*Lohen- 
rrin’’ and for the dramatic ride of the 
Valkyrs. 


me 


| 


symphony to the crispness and piquancy 
with which this music is : 
heard. 
smooth and sure; the changes of pace 
were searcely abrupt; the contrasts in 
dynamics never startling. Mr. Casella, 


——EE  ___ es 


present, takes his eighteenth-century 
Mozart ‘straight; the composer speaks 
for himself; personal illumination and 
| present-day touching-up are quietly de 
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| ed. aw HULNUrILALIVY, aS Im Le MuUTIC 
‘Yom ‘‘Lohengrin”’ and “Die Walktre’’; 
or of a smooth and cumulative eloquence 
as in the carefully builded drama that he 
made of the prelude and Love-Death from 
“Tristan.” N. Me J. 


Mr..Casella preferred a careful 
and leisurely performance of Mozart's 


sometimes 
The motion of the music was 


supple and brilliant in the music of the 
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A very considerable audience had thus 
4! assembled, in spite of the fact that over 
at the Boston Public Library one of the 
most-sought concerts of the season Was 
in progress. 

With the music conductor and men 
|} were entirely in the vein. The humors 
and the playfulness of Mozart’s over- 
ture came pleasingly from them. And 
the Beethoven of the great third syim- 
phony did honor to Beethoven as well 
as to the musicians. The familiar theme 
of the first movement sounded forth. All 
the grandeur which Beethoven, in ris 
hero-worship, poured into that first move- 
ment they gave again to their listeners. 
I'he melancholy measures of the funere] 
mareh alike with its exaltations were 
theirs. The scherzo passed with a fleet- 
ness which might easily have suggested 
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ni programs of the present summer cf 
Pops concerts, Mr. Casella was content 
to be conservative in both matter and 
manner. The program feil evenly into 
two divisions, the first half comprising | 
ihe classical patterns of Mozart’s sym- 
phony in L flat major and Bach's brief 
concerto in D minor for two violins and 


string orchestra; and the second half, de- 
| voted 


entirely to 
operas of Wagner. 
division, Mr. Casella’s 


excerpts from the 
For this closing 
choice included 


| the Bacchanale from ‘“‘Tannhauser,”’ the 


prelude to act three of “Lohengrin,” the | 


| prelude and J.ove-Death of ‘‘Tristan and | 


the fairies of a Mendelssohn or a Weber. | 


Its horns sounded in a manner whien 
would surely have brought agreeable 
surprise to Beethoven. Likewise the 
finale with its whirling passages and its 
soaring melodies displayed a virtuosity 
which Beethoven in his day would have 
envied. As a whole, Mr. Casella 
“Heroic’ symphony was good to listen 
to on the evening of a perfect Sunday. 

With Strauss also, Mr. Casella proved 
masterful. The two sections of that re- 
markable tone-poem, ‘“‘Death and Trans- 
figuration,” stood clearly revealed. 
“Death” sounded ominously. ‘“‘Trans- 
figuration’ brought its glories and exal- 
tations. The various bits of realism, 
such as the death-rattle were made plain. 
It was a performance more than suffi- 
cient. In this tone-poem Strauss pales 
not. 

A year and four months ago Mr. 
Casella, at the Symphony Concerts, con- 
ducted the first performance of the suite 
from his ballet, ‘‘La Giara’’—‘The Jar.’ 
It is the amusing story of a huge broken 
jar which an artisan mends by climbing 
inside it to do his work; how he im- 
prisons himself in the process; how the 
| owner’s daughter Nela frees him by 
| having peasants roll the jar against a 
| tree trunk. There is here much matter 
for music—and music for the Pops. 
There are the peasant dances—of Sicily 
to be exact.. There is the graceful dance 
of Nela. There is the nocturne—which 
Mr. Rulon Robinson sang most admirably. 
There is the drunken rout of the peas- 
ants with which it all ends. Needless 
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to say Mr. asella gave a V1V reaaqaing ‘rom “Tohengrin” and “Die Walkiire’’: 


Isolde,” the Ride of the Vaitkyrs and the 
Magic Fire Spell from ‘Die Walkire.” 
The aspect of Symphony Hall inst even- 
ing testified that the prospect of the con- 
cert had been inviting, for only those 
chairs in the rear of the main floor were 
left vacant, and both the first and second 
baleonies were as populous 48 ever. 
Whether or not Mr. Casella designs his 
program with the thought that the many 
who may not attend the regular winter 
series shall now have the opportunity of 
hearing music of similar importance, at 
least the popular response to his plan of 
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concert indicates that some such opinion | 


is generally entertained and acted upon. | 


Last evening, however, either the sym- 
phonic appetite of the general listener 
appeared larger than his ability to as- 


| similate the solid fare that was put be- 


fore him on a lovely summer evening, 
or Mr. Casella was less dramatic than 
his usual wont; for the general outcome 


of the occasion fell short of the enthusi- | 
At the close of. 


asm of anticipation. 


Mozart’s symphony the applause from. 


formance of a 


moderate only for 
the prelude to the third act of ‘“‘Lohen- 
erin’? and for the dramatic ride of the 
Valkyrs. 
leisurely performance of Mozart’§ 


| listeners grateful to hear a sound per-, 
familiar and well-liked | 
‘classic brought the orchestra to its feet, | 
Thereafter, the response was more than , 
the brisk strides of | 
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never startling. 


present, takes his 


The motion of the music was] 
and sure; the changes of pace | 
scarcely abrupt; the contrasts in |) 
Mr. Casella, } 
supple and brilliant in the music of the] 
eighteenth-century |. 


Mozart “‘straight;’ the composer speaks} 


for himself; personal 


illumination and} 


present-day touching-up are quietly de-{ 
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as in the carefully builded drama that he | 
made of the prelude and Love-Death from 


‘Tristan.’’ 


N. M. J. 
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ese Sunday evenines are 
extensions of the regular Symphony sea- 
son. Obviously, they must proceed with 
Scant rehearsal. Obviously, it is not to 
be expected that Mr. Casella with 
than one rehearsal wil] obtain the suver- 
refinement Which Mr. Koussevitzky ob- 
tains in four rehearsals. That the per- 
formances are performances of power and 
of sensibility is a feather in the cap of the 
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5, r the CY O te last of the sympho- 


© programs of the present summer of 


9 s concerts, Mr. Casella was content 
|? be conservative in both matter and 
;fanner. The program feil evenly into 
Wo divisions, the first half comprising ' 
he classical patterns of Mozart’s sym- 
ghony in & flat major and Bach’s brief 
2oncerto in D minor for two violins and 
string orchestra; and the second half, de- 
voted entirely to excerpts from the 
Operas of Wagner. For this closing 
division, Mr. Casella’s choice included 
the Bacchanale from ‘“‘Tannhauser,”’ the 
prelude to act three of ‘‘Lohengrin,” the 
prelude and J.ove-Death of ‘‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’’ the Ride of the Valkyrs and the 
| Magic Fire Spell from ‘Die Walktire.” 
|The aspect of Symphony Hall last even- 
| ing testified that the prospect of the con- 
i cert had been inviting, for only those 
chairs in the rear of the main floor were 
'left vacant, and both the first and second 
| balconies were as populous 4S ever. 
'Whether or not Mr. Casella designs his 
program with the thought that the many 
| who may not attend the regular winter | 
series shall now have the opportunity of | 
| hearing music of similar importance, aut | 
' least the popular response to his plan of | 
| concert indicates that some such opinion | 
_is generally entertained and acted upon. 
| Last evening, however, either the sym- 
| phonic appetite of the general listener 
appeared larger than his ability to as- 
| similate the solid fare that was put be- 
fore him on a lovely summer evening; 
or Mr. Casella was less dramatic than 
his usual wont; for the general outcome 
'of the occasion fell short of the enthusi- | 
'asm of anticipation. At the close of 
' Mozart’s symphony the applause from 
| listeners grateful to hear a sound per-, 
' formance of a familiar and well-liked | 
| classic brought the orchestra to its feet. 
Thereafter, the response was more than | 
moderate only for the brisk sirides of | 
the prelude to the third act of “Lohen- | 
rrin’’ and for the dramatic ride of the 
Mr.,Casella preferred a careful 
leisurely performance of Mozart’s 


| 


| Valkyrs. 
/ and 
which this music is sometimes 
' heard. The motion of the music was] 
smooth and sure; the changes of pace 
were scarcely abrupt; the contrasts in 
dynamics never startling. Mr. Casella, 
supple and brilliant in the music of the |) 
| present, takes his eighteenth-century 
Mozart ‘‘straight;’’ the composer speaks 
for himself; personal illumination and 


present-day touching-up are quietly de-| 
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‘Lohengrin’ and “Die Walktre’’; 


conductor and a tribute to the resnpon- 
Siveness of the men. It is £00d to hear 
this music thus and 


evening. A. H. M. 


SO on a Sunday | 


or of a smooth and cumulative eloquence 
as in the carefully builded drama that he | 
made of the prelude and Love-Death from 
“Tristan.’’ N. My. J. 
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at the Boston Public Library one of che 
most-sought concerts of the season Was 
in progress. 
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were entirely in the vein. The humors 
and the playfulness of Mozart's over- 
ture came pleasingly from them. And 
the Beethoven of the great third syin- 
phony did honor to Beethoven as well 
The familiar theme 
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ment they gave again to their listeners. 
I'he melancholy measures of the funere] 
its exaltations were 
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the fairies of a Mendelssohn or a Weber. 
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With the music conductor and 
L surely 

| Surprise to 
displayed a virtuosity 
would have 


soaring melodies 
which Beethoven in his day 
envied. As a whole, Mr. Casellas 
‘Heroic’? symphony was good to listen 
to on the evening of a perfect Sunday. 

With Strauss also, Mr. Casella proved 
masterful. The two sections of that re- 
markable tone-poem, ‘‘Death and Trans- 
figuration,” stood cleariy revealed. 
‘Death’ sounded ominously. “Trans- 
figuration” brought its glories and exal- 
tations. The various bits of realism, 
such as the death-rattle were made plain. 
It was a performance more than suffi- 
cient. In this tone-poem Strauss pales 
not. 

A year and four months ago Mr. 
Casella, at the Symphony Concerts, con- 
ducted the first performance of the suite 
from his ballet, ‘La Giara’’—-‘The Jar.’ 
It is the amusing story of a huge broken 
jar which an artisan mends by climbing 
inside it to do his work; how he im- 
prisons himself in the process; how the 
owner’s daughter Nela frees him by 

| having peasants roll the jar against a 
| tree trunk. There is here much matter 
for music—and music for the Pops. 
There are the peasant dances—of Sicily 
to be exact.. There is the graceful dance 
of Nela. There is the nocturne—which 
Mr. Rulon Robinson sang most admirably. 
There is the drunken rout of the peas- 
ants with which it all ends. Needless 
to say Mr. Casella gave a vivid reading 
blends OPS saneron 
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programs of the present summer of 
Casella was content 
to be conservative in both matter and 
manner. The program feil evenly into 
two divisions, the first half comprising | 
ihe classical patterns of Mozart’s sym: | 
phony in Lo flat major and Bach’s brief 
concerto in D minor for two violins and 
string orchestra; and the second half, de- 
voted entirely to excerpts from. tlhe 
operas of Wagner. For this closing 
division, Mr. Casella’s choice included 
the Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhauser,”’ the 
prelude to act three of ‘‘Lohengrin,” the ; 
prelude and J.ove-Death of ‘‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ the Ride of the Valkyrs and the 
Magic Fire Spell from “Die Walkiire.” 
The aspect of Symphony Hall Inst even- 
ing testified that the prospect of the con- 
cert had been inviting, for only those 
chairs in the rear of the main floor were 
left vacant, and both the first and second 
balconies were as populous a8. ever. 
Whether or not Mr. Casella designs his 
program with the thought that the many 
who may not attend the regular winter | 
series shall now have the opportunity of} 
hearing music of similar importance, at 
least the popular response to his plan. of 
concert indicates that some such opinion | 
is generally entertained and acted upon. 
Last evening, however, either the sym- 
phonic appetite of the general listener 
appeared larger than his ability to as- 
similate the solid fare that was put be- 
fore him on a lovely summer evening; 
or Mr. Casella was less dramatic than 
his usual wont; for the general outcome 
of the occasion fell short of the enthusi- | 
asm of anticipation. At the close of 
Mozart’s symphony the applause from. 
listeners grateful to hear a sound per-, 
formance of a familiar and well-liked 
classic brought the orchestra to its feet. 
Thereafter, the response was more thun , 
moderate only for the brisk strides of 
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the prelude to the third act of ‘‘Lohen- 
rrin’’ and for the dramatic ride of ne. 
Valkyrs. Mr.,Casella preferred a careful 
and leisurely performance of Mozart's 
symphony to the crispness and piquancy 
with which this music is sometimes | 
heard. The motion of the music was A 
smooth and sure; the changes of pace |) 
were scarcely abrupt; the contrasts in Es 
dynamics never startling. Mr. Casella, |) 
supple and brilliant in the music of rt 
present, takes his eighteenth-century | 
Mozart “straight; the composer speaks} 
for himself; personal illumination and] 


present-day touching-up are auietly de-1) 
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made of the prelude and Love-Death from 
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N. M. J. 
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Virtually these Sunday evenines 
son. Obviously, they must proceed with 
Scant rehearsal. Obviously, it is not to 
be expected that Mr. Casella with less 


than one rehearsal wil] obtain the suver- 
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| these days, in spite of its age. 
'ous visitor, should he be present at those 
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The sensu- 


'rare times_it is heard, describes the an- 


rular and iterative counterpoint of. the 
first and last movements as dull and pe- 
dantic. The learned listener delights in 


| each revealed felicity of imitation. Near- 
ly everyone can listen with serene pleas- } 


are ; 


extensions of the regular Symphony sea-| ure to the beautiful largo. 


refinement which Mr. Koussevitzky ob- | 


tains in four rehearsals. That the per- 
formances are performances of power ard 
of sensibility is a feather in the cap of the 
conductor and a tribute to the resnon- 
Siveness of the men. It is good to hear 


this music thus and so on a Sunday | 


evening. A. H. M. 


' Suffice it that 
Mr. Theodorowicz and -Ktr. Gundersen 
matched fine-spun melodies in this slow 
movement and whipped off a sprightly 
and almost jocular see-saw in the cadenza 
of the final movement. 

With Wagner, Mr. Casella may be vig- 
orous and authoritative, as in the mutic 
from “Lohengrin” and “Die Walktre’”’; 
or of a smooth and cumulative eloquence 
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as in the carefully builded drama that he | 


made of the prelude and Love-Death from 
“Tristan.” N. M. J. 





LAST WEEK OF 


“POP” CONCERTS 


But one week remains of the season 
of Pop concerts in Symphony hall. Al- 
fredo Casella has listed a number of 
special programs. of interest for the last 
six nights. 

Tomorrow night will bring the annual 
Russian program, and on Tuesday the 
request program will be repeated for the 
benefit of the numberless people who 
were unable to obtain admission last 


pHi 


ny Orchestra 


Thursday. On Wednesday there will be | 
a Wagner program and on Friday an all | 


Tchaikovsky program. 
The programs of the week follow: 
MONDAY, JUNE 25 
Overture to “Russian and Ludmilla 
Prelude to “‘Khovantchina’’.. Rimsky-Korsakov 


? 


| Kikimora .. I, ladov 


| Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Ig 


Stal a 


"“Seheherazade,”’ Per RanC . Pulte , i 
imsky-Korsakov | 


“Islamey,’’ Oriental Fantasy......Balakirey 
Prelude | tachmaninoy 


Tehaikovsky 
TUESDAY 


Pomp and. Cirenumstance.........°....Elgar | 


' Suite from’ ‘Peer Gynt". Grieg 


Walts, \ “By the Beautiful Blue Danube’ 


Overture Solennelle, 


Symphony in B miner, “Unfinished” 
Se ‘hubert | 


‘Italia,’ Rhapsoagyv........ Casella 


Strattss 
Handel | 
Ride of the Valkyries.... _,, Wagener 
Encores——Ave Marta. Schubert-W iThelmi.| 


| Stars and Stripes Forever . 5 Cine. Wis Se os 2 OURS 4 
Dance of the Sugar Fairy from ‘Nut- 


eracker’’ Suite Tchaikovsky 
WEDNESDAY—WAGNER PROGRAM 
Tannhaeuser—Entrance of the guests Into 
the Wartbure. 


i Tristan and Isoide—Prelued and Love Death. 


| First Military March 


ee 


i 


Rienzi—Overture. 

The Mastersingers of Nuremftrere—Prelude. 
A Siecfried Idyll. 
Dusk of the Gods—Death Music of Siegfried. 
Lohengrin—Prelude io Act IT, 
Parsifal-—-Good Friday Spell. 

The’ Valkyrie--The Ride o fthe Valkvries. 
THURSDAY 
Schubert-Casella 
Suite from “Carmen’’... Pia. i. es 
Overture to “Sicilian Vespers’ a wees f+ 
“Phe Roman Carnival,’ overture. ,. Berlioz 
Bacchanale from “‘Tannhauser’......Wagner 
Capriccio Espagnol. oe Rimsky-Korsakov 
Overture to ‘‘Le Mase here’... ...Mauase agni 
Intermezzo from “L’ Amico Fritz’’... Mascagni 
Marche Slave. . Ma i. haikovsky 
¥YRIDA Y—TC HAIKOV SKY PROGRAM 

Marche Slave. 

Italian Caprice. 

Symphony No. 6 in B minor (‘‘Pathetic’’). 
Ballet Suite, ‘‘Nutcracker. 

Sone Without W ords. 

Overture Solennelle, *‘1812.’° 
SATURDAY—CLOSING NIGHT 
Pomp and Circumstance....... Elgar 
Love's Dream. -Liszt-Herbert | 


} Tehatkovsky | 
Overture to “William Tell”. , .... Rossini | 


..Glinka | 


al and descriptive notes 


d during the season: 


‘Symphony Programmes 
1esday Programmes 
‘oncerts Programmes 
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m in One Volume’ 


arkable Book 
ledge” 


LAWRENCE GILMAN in the 
N.Y. Herald and Tribune 
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Overture to ‘Tannhaeuser io Wagener | 


Overture to ‘‘Lenore,”’ No. 3.....Beethoven 


Largo a ..+.. Handel ! 
Rakoezv March. ee a ri Berlioz | 


Valse Triste... . Sibelius 


| Ride of the Valkyries. ss eee. Wagener | 


| Hungarian Dance in D maior. > oo Brahms | 


' Caprice Re ee ee. cay. » MOOler 


Address 


“Malia,” Rhapsody .................Casella | 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Burgin, R. 
Concert-master 


Theodorowicz, J. 


Hansen, E. 
Pinfield, C. 


Jacob, R. 
Mayer, P. 


Bryant, M. 
Murray, J. 


Lefranc, J. 
Artiéres, L. 


Bedetti, J. 
Zighera, A. 


Kunze, M. 


=) Vondrak, A. 


FLUTES. 


Laurent, G. 
Bladet, G. 
Amerena, P. 


PICCOLO. 
Battles, A. 


HORNS. 


Boettcher, G. 
Pogrebniak, S. 


Van Den Berg, C. 


| _ Lorbeer, H. 


TUuBAS. 
Sidow, P. 
| Adam, E. 


ORGAN. 
Snow, A. 


Forty-eighth Season, 1928-1929 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Gundersen, R. 
Eisler, D. 


Elcus, G. 
Kreinin, B. 


Sauvlet, H. 


Cherkassky, P. 
Hamilton, V. 


Kassman, N. 


Fedorovsky, P. 
Leveen, P. 


Lauga, N. 


Leibovici, J. 
Mariotti, V. 


Tapley, R. 


Zung, M. 
Diamond, S. 


Beale, M. Stonestreet, L. 
Del Sordo, R. Erkelens, H. 


VIOLAS. 
Fourel, G. Van Wynbergen, C. Grover, H. Fiedler, A. 
Cauhapé, J. Werner, H. Shirley, P. 


Avierino, N. Gerhardt, S. 
Bernard, A. Deane, C. 


Knudsen, C. 


Gorodetzky, L. 
Zide, L. 


Fiedler, B. 


Messina, S. 
Seiniger, S. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Chardon, Y. Stockbridge, C. Fabrizio, E. 
Droeghmans, H. Warnke, J. Marjollet, L. 


Langendoen, J. 
Barth, C. 


BASSES. 


Ludwig, O. 
Frankel, I. 


Lemaire, J. 


Girard, H. 
Oliver, F. 


Dufresne, G. 


CLARINETS. 


Hamelin, G. 
Arcieri, E. 


Allegra, E. 
(E-flat Clarinet) 


Bass CLARINET. 
Mimart, P. 


Kelley, A. 
Demetrides, L. 


BASSOONS. 


Laus, A. 
Allard, R. 
Bettoney, F. 


OBOES. 


Gillet, F. 
Devergie, J. 
Stanislaus, H. 


ENGLISH HORN. 
Speyer, L. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 
Piller, B. 


TROMBONES. 


Rochut, J. 
Hansotte, L. 
Kenfield, L. 
Raichman, J.: 
Adam, E. 


TRUMPETS. 
Mager, G. 
Perret, G. 
Lafosse, M. 
Voisin, R. 
Mann, J. 


HORNS. 


Valkenier, W. 
Schindler, G. 
Lannoye, M. 
Blot, G. 


HARPS. 


Zighera, B. 
Caughey, E. 


PERCUSSION. 


Ludwig, C. 
Sternburg, 5. 
White, L. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Rogers, L. J. 


TIMPANI. 


Ritter, A. 
Polster, M. 


CELESTA. 
Fiedler, A. 
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Elcus, G. Gunderse 


Kreinin, b. 


Burgin, R. 
Concert-master 
Theodorowicz, J. 
Lauga, N. 
Mariotti, V. 


Hansen, I. 
Pinfield, C. 


Zung, M. 
Diamond, 5. 
Beale, M. 


Bryant, . 
Del Sordo, R. 


Murray, J. 
VIOLAS. 

Fourel, G. 
Cauhapé, J. 
Avierino, N. 
Bernard, A. 


Lefranc, J. 
Art eres, FR 


Kisler, D. 


Van Wynbergen, C. 


Werner, H. 
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n,R. Sauvlet, H. 
Hamilton, V. 


Fedorovsky, P. 


Leveen, P. 
Knudsen, C. 
Zide, L. 


Stonestreet, L. 
Ierkelens, H. 


Grover, H. 


Cherkassky, P. 
Kassman, N. 


Leibovicl, as 
Tapley, R. 


Gorodetzky, L. 
Iiedler, b. 


Messina, 5. 
Seiniger, 5. 


Fiedler, A. 


Shirley, P. 


Gerhardt, 5. 
Deane, C. 


Vii ILONCELLOS. 


Bedetti, if 


Zighera, A. 


Langendoen, J. 


Barth, C. Droeghm 


SASSES. 
Kunze, MM. 


Vondrak, A. 


Lemaire, J. 
Oliver, I. lrankel, 


COBOES. 
Laurent, G. Gillet, F. 
Bladet, G. Devergie, J. 
Amerena, FP. Stanislaus, H. 


i LUTES. 


PICCOLO. ISNGLISH HORN. 3 


Bat tles, A, 


Speyer, L. 


HORNS. 
Valkenier, W. 


HORNS. 
Boettcher. G. 
Pogrebniak, S. Schindler, G. 
Van Den herg t;. Lannove, Vi. 
Lorbeer, H. Blot, G. 


LLTARPS. 
Zichera, B. 
Caughey, EK. 


(CELESTA. 
Fiedler, A. 
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Chardon, Y. 


Ludwig, O. 


ans. H. 


(*LARINETS. 
Hamelin, G. 
Arcierl, I. 
Allegra, Ik. 


(E-flat Clarinet) 


1SS CLARINET. 
Mimart, P. 


[RUMPETS. 
Mager, G. 
Perret, (; 
Lafosse, M. 
Voisin, R. 
Mann, J. 


TIMPANT. 


Ritter, o\. 
Pollster, M. 


Stockbridge, C. 
Warnke, J. 


Girard, H. 
¥ Dufresne, G. 


Fabrizio, I. 


Kelley, A. 
Demetrides, L. 


BASSOONS. 
Laus, A. 
Allard, R. 


Bettoney, I. 


CONTRA-BASSOON, 
Piller, b. 


‘TROMBONES. 
Rochut, I 
Hansotte, L. 
Kentfield, . 
Raichman, J. 


Adam, Is. 


) . ’ 
PERCUSSION. 


Ludw iv is. 
Sternburg, 3S. 


White. co. 
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Marjollet, L. 


The Massachusetts Division of University Extension 
in cooperation with 
The Public Library of the City of Boston 


OFFERS 


A Series of 
Lectures, with Music 


ON THE 


Boston Symphony Concerts 


on the Thursdays preceding the Concerts 
at 5.15 p.m. 


in the 


Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


(Boylston Street Entrance) 
First Lecture, Thursday, October 4, 1928, at 5.15 


Dr. John P. Marshall of Boston University will be the regular lecturer assisted 
by Richard G. Appel of the Music Division of the Boston Public Library and others 
including artists and composers as they may be available. The lectures are intended 
for all those who wish to gain a keener enjoyment and appreciation of symphonic 
music whether attending the concerts, “listening in,” or following phonograph 
recordings. 


Among those who have assisted during the past three seasons are: 


Ricuarp G. APPEL 
Epwarp BALLANTINE 

Sir THomas BEECHAM 
Joun N. Burk 

ALFREDO CASELLA 
FREDERICK CONVERSE 
AARON CoPLAND 

HELENE DIEDRICHS 
EpwARD BuRLINGAME HILL 
Matcotm LANG 

Henry LEVINE 

Leo Ricu Lewis 

Henry GIDEON 

Henry F. GItBert 
Wi.iiam C. HEILMAN 
Hamitton C. MacpouGALL 
STUART Mason 


AuFrep H. MEYER 

Darius MILHAUD 

Joun A. O’SHEA 

OtrToRINO RESPIGHI 
PENFIELD ROBERTS 

Rocer HunTINGTON SESSIONS 
NicoLtas SLONIMSKY 
CATHERINE SMITH 

WARREN STOREY SMITH 
TimotHy MATHER SPELMAN 
WALTER R. SPALDING 
ALEXANDER LANG STEINERT 
Otto G. T. STRAuB 
Tuomas WHITNEY SURETTE 
ALEXANDER 'TANSMAN 
Josern F. WAGNER 

FRANK WALLER 


Gaston Biapet, flute 
ARTHUR FIEDLER, piano 
— LEFRANC, viola 
RGARET STARR McC arn, 
piano 


Paut Mimart, clarinet 
ALESSANDRO NICCOLI, violin 
Boaz PILuer, bassoon 

Esa RESPIGHI, soprano 
JesGs SANROMA, piano 


The course is offered in two parts of twelve lectures each. Charge for each 
part, $1 for enrollment; $1 additional for mail notices; $5 for credit students. 


James A. Moyer, Director, 
The Division of University Extension. 
Cuartes F. D. Betpen, Director, 
The Public Library of the City of Boston. 
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WORKS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1928-1929 


Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


ALBENIz: ‘‘La Féte-Dieu 4 Séville’’**; ‘‘Triana’’** (both scored 
by ArgBos), January 18, 1929 
Arsos: See Albeniz. 
Bacu, C. P. E.: Concerto for orchestra, D major (arranged by 
STreinBerRG), March 15,1929... . 2... wee we 
Bacu, J. S.: Brandenburg Concerto, No. 4, G major, for Violin, 
two flutes, and strings, February 8, 1929 ...... 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1, C major, Op. 21, March 29, 1929 
Symphony No. 3, E-flat major, “Eroica,”” Op. 55, October 5, 
1008 «S85 aSe FOR eee. PAA 8 Ba 
Symphony No. 6, F major, ‘“‘Pastorale,” Op. 68, Decem- 
ber 14, 1928 . fe ae ae ar ee ere 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, Op. 125 (Harvard Glee Club; 
Radcliffe Choral Society; Erayt Hayprn, DEVORA 
NADWORNEY, CHARLES STRATTON, FRASER GANGE), 
DEOTOM Be; BUOe 0 se sR oe we ee 4 8 UR 
Overture to “‘Leonore,”’ No. 3, Op. 72, October 5, 1928 . 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5,%E-flat¥major, Op. 73 
: (RupotPH GANz, pianist), November 30,1928... . 
_ Berutoz: Overture, ‘“The Roman Carnival,’’ March 15, 1929. 
_ Buocn: “America,” an Epic Rhapsody** (Radcliffe Choral Society; 
Harvard Glee Club), December 21, 1928, January 25, 
| Me ea sk. ON pao Ria ehalonebt 
| Borop1n: Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor,’’ February 15, 
| Se rik SRERE A wince te morte tier eta 088 
_ Braums: Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 75, October 26, 1928 . 
Concerto, D major, for violin and orchestra, Op. 77 (JASCHA 
HeEIFreTz, violinist). Sketch, March 15,1929 .... 
_ Bruckner: Symphony No. 8, C minor, March 22, 1929 . . 
Carpenter: “Skyscrapers,” Ballet of Modern American Life 
| (Marie SuNDELIUS, soprano; JosrPH LAUTNER, tenor), 
ee ee ee ae 
_ CoPpELAND: Two Pieces for string orchestra, December 14, 1928 
| Desussy: Nocturnes—“Nuages,” ‘‘Fétes,” October 5,1928 . . 
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April 26, 1919 (by request) . -- +--+ ssc: bis 
‘“Theria’’: “Images,” for orchestra, No. 2, February 22, 1929 
De Faia: Three Dances from “The Three-Cornered Hat,”’ 
: A aig tn) en ae ee a hk 
DvuKELSKY: Symphony in F major,** March 15, 1929... . 
Faurt: Elegie for violoncello and orchestra (JnaN BeEpeErti,{ 
violoncellist), April 19,1929... - ++ ++ +s 

Foote: Suite, E major, for strings, Op. 63, February 22, 1929 
Franck: Symphony, D minor, October 19,1928. ..-+.--+- 
Psalm 130, for Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ, February 15, 
eee ee ge ws. ee A 
FREDERICK THE GREAT: Symphony, D major, No. 3,** March 1, 
| RRC OR Re elles 0 ae a Maer eee Me Ge ae a 
GotpMARK, R.: A Negro Rhapsody,** October 1D, Seee «ie 
‘ Goossens: Rhythmic Dance,** February 22,1929 ....-: . 
_ HALFFTER: Sinfonietta,** D major, January 18,1929... . . 
| Hane: Concerto Grosso for strings, B minor, No. 12, December 
| Fae. oe ae ereenis iad ntact aaet.cee 
| Hanson: Nordic Symphony,** E minor, No. 1, Op. 21, April 5, 


; 


| ISSR ei eek nice poke wr roca ea saree ne 
| Haypn: Symphony, G major, “The Surprise” (B. & H. No. 66), 
Dstites 10, 1008 ccc o, wale gos cunueue ee we SALAM ® 
Hitz: Symphony, B-flat, Op. 34, March 22,1929 .....-.-: 
-Hinpemritu: Concerto for orchestra, Op. 38, October 5, 1928 . . 
| Honeacer: “Chant de Nigamon,’’** January 11, 1929 . 
| “Pastorale d’fté,”** January 11,1929... +--+ +--+: : 
“Horace Victorieux,” January 11,1929 ....--+-+-+: >: 
‘Rugby 7°" Jamuary 11,0990 .- -- ss st tt 
“Pacific 2-3-1,” January 11,1929... +--+ +s: 
Concertino for Pianoforte and orchestra* (Mme. HoNn&EG- 
crr,** pianist), January 11,1929...-.-..-+--:: 
Prayer of Judith* from the opera “Judith” (CoBINA 
Wricut,* soprano), January 11, 1929. . . 
Three songs from ‘“‘La Petite Siréne’**: Song of the Sirens, 
: Berceuse, Song of the Pear (Mme. WRIGHT,* soprano), 
| Ja i PUN sn ch 8 8 8 8 mpegs epee s 
| Inert: “Féerique,”** October 26,1925... - - + se ees 
| Jacosi: Indian Dances,** November 9,1928 .....-.:-. 
- Janu: “Alleluia,” Symphonie Spirituelle,} March 1, 1929. . 
Josten: Two Movements from the Concerto Sacro,** April 19, 
SO ey eh 8 5, He ee 8 


} 


- Kopdty: “Hary Jénos,” Suite,** October 12,1928 ...... 


wii: LOO Ne ae oa otal et EPR aa 





: 





“Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun,” October 26, 1928; | 


- | Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 19 (Lea Luso- 













































<cocmininnsnniaeptmatamestpesiiiiiitiiiiiatiisaraacaamctataeenateanestan teat 
LoEFFuEr: ‘‘La Bonne Chanson,” April19,1929 ....... 
Manuer: “Das Lied von der Erde,’** symphony for tenor 
(Georce Meraper*), contralto. (Mme. CHARLES 

Canter") and orchestra, December 7,1928 .... . | 
Martint: La Symphonie,j December 14,1928 ........ 
Mraskovskyr: Symphony No. 8,** Op. 26, November 30, 1928 . 

Moussoresky: Pictures at an Exhibition (arranged for orehestra _ 


Mawes BEM A POND wk we ek ee ek | 
| Mozart: Symphony, C major (“Jupiter”) (K. 551), January 25, | 
a ee Te Tipe Seg" 

Concerto for Pianoforte (K. 488) (NrkoLAt ORLOFF,* | 
pianist). Sketch, February 8,1929 ........ : 


-Proxorterr: “Classical”? Symphony, Op. 25, October 26, 1928 | 
: sHUTz,** violinist), December 14,1928 ....... | 
Rave: “La Valse,’”? Choregraphic Poem, December 21, 1928; 
April 26, 1929 (by fequest) .. . . 2. we ee 4 
“Alborada del Grazioso,”* January 18,1929 ...... i 
| See Moussorgsky. 
| Rovssen: “Evocations”: “Les Dieux dans l’ombre des Cav- 
ernes’**; “Ta Ville Rose’; Aux Bords du Fleuve 
Sacré,** for orchestra, with chorus, Op. lo (DAVID 
Buarr McCuosky, baritone, in No. III), February 19, 
a; BRO ce DT aeitiat cae aon Sama ae 


: 


Symphony, B minor, ‘Unfinished,’ November 16, 1928; 
Bpeenmaber Ti, GRO... vs ee 427, 
Symphony, B-flat major, No. 5, November 17, 1928 . . . 
Symphony, C major, No. 7, November 17,1928 ..... . 
Songs, with piano (HuLpA LASHANSKA, soprano; PIERRE 
LuBosHuTz, pianist): Des Miadchens Klage, Du bist die 
Ruh’, Heiden Réslein, Der Tod und das Madchen, Hark, 
hark the Lark, November 16, 1928. Litaney, Der 
Neugierige, Ungeduld, An die Musik, Die bése Farbe, 
November 17, 1928:. .... . 













Symphony, 
1929 


eee 9 or eee an eeeaatlines . 7 . 


SCRIABIN: ‘The Poem of Ecstasy,’’ November 9, 1928 





Th) ANG 


ene, 


Srpetius: Symphony No. 3,** Op. 52, November 9, 1928; 


December 28,1928 .... . ae 


Concerto for violin and orchestra, D minor, Op. 47 (RICHARD 


Buran, | violinist). Sketch, March 1, 1929 . 
STEINBERG: See C. P. E. Bach. 


Srravss: “Also sprach Zarathustra,” Op. 30, February 8, 1929 


“Tod und Verklirung,”’ tone poem, Op. 24, April 5, 1929 . 
Salome’s Danee from “‘Salome,’’ November 30,1928 . . 
Srravinsky: “Apollon Musagete,** Ballet, October 12, 1928 . 


: 


TcHArkovsky: Symphony, No. 5, E minor, Op. 64, February 22. | 


1929; April 26, 1929 (by request). . 


Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet’? (SHAKESPEARE), | 


April 5, 1929 


Tocu: Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, ** Op. 38 (J nsts 


Marfa SAnroMA, pianist). Sketch, December 28, 1928 


Turina: La Procession del Rocio,’’* January 18, 1929 


Waaner: Prelude to ““The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,”’ Febru- 


ary 18, 1929; April 26, 1929 (by request) 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Arpos, Enrique FERRANDEZ-, conducted the concerts of Jan- 
uary 18, 19, 1929. Sketch 


Honracer, ARTHUR, conducted the concerts of January 11, 12, 
1929. Sketch ; ae 


RicHarp Burain, concertmaster, conducted the concerts of 
November 30, December 1, 1928.* 
' Howarp Hanson conducted his Nordic Symphony** on April 
: 5, 6, 1929. Sketch A Oy a ie ee 
‘Ernest ScHELLING conducted his ‘‘Morocco’’** on February 
| 15, 16, 1929. Sketch . 


—-—— 
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SUMMARY 


The following composers were represented for the first time at these 
concerts: Frederick the Great, Halffter, Hanson, Jacobi, Janin, Josten, 


Kodaly, Miaskovsky, Toch. 


ney “~_s | PHONY CONCERTS seemmnme ys sce 


Five symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Monday evenings, 
Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor: | 


_ November 12, 1928. Beethoven, Overture to “Leonore,’’ No. 3; Stravinsky, 


“Apollon Musagéte’; Debussy, Nocturnes—Nuages and Fétes; Schumann, 
Symphony No. 1, B-flat major. 


_ December 10, 1928. Prokofieff, ‘Classical’? Symphony; Debussy, ‘Prelude to 


the Afternoon of a Faun”; Strauss, Dance of Salome from “Salome” ; Beethoven, 
Symphony No. 3, E-flat major. 


. January 21, 1929. Schubert, “Unfinished” Symphony, B minor; Ravel, “The 


Waltz’; Franck, Symphony, D minor. 


. February 11, 1929. Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, G major, for violin, 


two flutes, and string orchestra; Liszt, Pianoforte Concerto, A major, No. 2 
(Yolanda Méré, pianist); Strauss, Tone Poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra.”’ 


. March 18, 1929. C. P. E. Bach-Steinberg, Concerto, major, for orchestra; 


Satie-Debussy, Gymnopédies; Dukas, Scherzo, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’ ; 
Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5, E minor. 


Five symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall, Tuesday afternoons, 
Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor: 


. February 5, 1929. Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, G major, for violin, two 


flutes, and string orchestra; Mozart, Symphony, C major, “Jupiter” ; Beethoven, 
Symphony No. 3, E-flat major. 


. February 26, 1929. Handel, Concerto Grosso for strings, B minor, No. 12; 


pl Symphony, G major, “The Surprise’; Brahms, Symphony No. 2, 
m 


ajor. 
. March 12, 1929. Berlioz, Overture, “The Roman Carnival’; Schubert, 


“Unfinished” Symphony, B minor; Schumann, Symphony, B-flat major, No. 1. 


. April 2, 1929. Franck, Symphony, D minor; Wagner, “Forest Murmurs” from 


“Siegfried”; Prelude and Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde”; Prelude to 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” 


. April 23, 1929. Foote, Suite, E major, for strings; Debussy, “The Afternoon 


of a Faun’; Dukas, Scherzo, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice”; Tchaikovsky, 
Symphony, E minor, No. 5. 


ee 
Youna Propue’s CONCERTS 


The orchestra gave two pairs of concerts for young people in Symphony Hall: 
1. December 18-19, 1928. Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor. Haydn, Andante and 


Finale from Haydn’s “Surprise’’ Symphony, G major; Mendelssohn, Andante 
from the violin concerto (RICHARD BuraIn,{ violinist); Stravinsky, Orchestral 
Suite from ‘“Petrouchka” (piano solo, BERNARD ZIGHERA, | pianist); Mozart, © 
Larghetto from the horn concerto, No. 3 (GEorRG BorrrcHeEr,{ French horn); | 
Berlioz, Ballet of the Sylphs and Rakoczy March from “The Damnation of 
Faust.” 


. March 19-20, 1929. Messrs. Koussevitzky and Burgin, conductors. Handel, 


Larghetto and Allegro from the Concerto Grosso, No. 12, for strings; Pro- 
kofieff, ‘Classical’? Symphony; Bach, Arioso (violoncello solo with organ— 
Jean: Bepertt,+ violoncellist; ALBERT W. SNow,7 organist); Moussorgsky- | 
Ravel, ‘““Bydio,” “Ballet of Chicks in Their Shells,” ‘Samuel Goldenberg and | 
Schmuyle,” “The Hut on Fowls’ Legs,” from “Pictures at an Exhibition’ ; 
Johann Strauss, Waltz, ‘“Vienna Blood.” 


Alfred H. Meyer made short explanatory remarks at these Young People’s Con- 
certs, and there were stereopticon slides. | 


PENSION FUND CONCERTS 


1. November 18, 1928. Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor. Beethoven’s Ninth 


Symphony. Harvarp Gier Cius (Dr. Davison, conductor); RADCLIFFE 
HORAL Society (Mr. WoopwortH, conductor); JEANNETTE VREELAND, 


soprano; Nevapa VAN Der VEER, contralto; Paut AtrHouss, tenor; l'RASER 
GANGEB, bass. 


. March 24, 1929. Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor. Wagner: Overture to 


“Rienzi”; Prelude to “Lohengrin’’; Ride of the Valkyries from ‘“The Valkyrie” ; 
Magic Fire Music from “The Valkyrie’; Forest Murmurs from “Siegfried”; 
Prelude and Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde” ; Prelude to “The Master- 
singers of Nuremberg.” 
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THE FOLLOWING HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES: 


November 16, 1928. Pierre LuBosHutTz, pianist, accompanying Mme. 
LASHANSKA singing Schubert’s songs. 

December 21, 1928. RapciirrE CHoraAu Society and the HARVARD 
GLEE CuivuB (Bloch’s ‘“‘America’’). 

December 28, 1928. Marte SuNDELIUS, soprano; JosEPH LAUTNER, 
tenor (Carpenter’s ‘Skyscrapers ’’). : 

January 11, 1929. Cosina WriGut, soprano (Prayer from Honegger's | 
“Judith,” and three songs by Honegger); Mme. ANDREE 
‘VAURABOURG HoNEGGER (Honegger’s piano concerto). | 

January 25, 1929. Rapcuirre CHorAL Society and the Harvarp; 
GLEE CuivuB (repetition of Bloch’s ‘‘America’’). 

February 15, 1929. Czrcriia Society (Franck’s Psalm 150); Roussel’s 
“vocation” No. 3, “Aux Bords du Fleuve Saeré’’; Borodin’s 
Polovtsian Dances. Davin BLiarr McC tosky, baritone, for 
Roussel’s ‘‘Evocation,”’ No. 3. 

bianch 29, 1929. For Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony: Rapc.Lirre 

) CuoraL Society; HArvaARD GLEE CuiuB. Soloists: Erayn | 
HAYDEN, soprano; Devora NADWORNEY, contralto; CHARLES | 
STRATTON, tenor; FRASER GANGE, bass. | 


The Rapcuirre CHorat Society was rehearsed by its conductor, Mr. 
Woodworth; the HARVARD GLEE CuvB by its conductor, Dr. Davison; 
he Crcrui1a Society by its conductor, Mr. Lana. 


k, Litanei, Der Neu- | 
sik, Die bése Farbe), 


Ds 
rto for piano and 
*), February 8, 1929. Sketch 


Toch’s Concerto** for piano | 
| estra, Op. 38), December 28, 1928. Sketch | 
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Singers: Soprano, Hulda Lashanska; contralto, Mme. Charles 

Camer": tenor, Georee Bieecer™ ......4.2..4. 
Violinists: Richard Burgin,t Jascha Heifetz, Lea Luboshutz** . 
Violoncellist: Jean Bedettit .. . 


. 
’ 


Pianists: Rudolph Ganz, Nikolai Orloff, * Jestis Maria Sanroma* 
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‘ORCHESTRAL WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST 


TIME ANYWHERE 


CopLaND: Two Pieces for string orchestra. 
| JANIN: Symphonic Spirituelle, “Alleluia.” 
MARTINU: La Symphonie ....... 


| ® oTHER WORKS PERFORMED IN BOSTON FOR THE FIRST 


TIME 


| yj Avseniz-Arsos: Iberia, Nos. 1 and 3: La Féte-Dieu A Séville; Triana. 


, 
\ 
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Buocu: “America,’’ An Epic Rhapsody. 
Duxetsky: Symphony, F major. 
4REDERICK THE GREAT: Symphony, No. 3. 
GoLpMaRrK, R.: A Negro Rhapsody. 

©4 Goossens: Rhythmic Dance. 


4 Hatrrter: Sinfonietta, D major. 
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Hanson: Nordic Symphony. 
Honeccer: Chant de Nigamon. 
Pastorale d’Eté. 
Rugby. 
Songs: 1, Song of the Sirens; 2, Berceuse ; 3, Song of the Pear. 


} “4 Iserrt: Féerique. 
| =) } Jacost: Indian Dances. 
% | JOSTEN: Concerto Sacro. 
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_KopAty: Suite from the opera “Hary Janos.” 
-Mauter: “The Song of the Earth.” 
Miaskovskr: Symphony No. 8, Op. 26. 
_Rovssex: Evocations Nos. 1 and 3—‘Les Dieux dans l’ombre des 


| Cavernes” and “‘Aux Bords du Fleuve Sacré.”’ 
| SCHELLING: “Morocco.” 


| | Stwextus: Symphony No. 3, C major, Op. 52. 
| 7) | Stravinsxy: “Apollon Musagéte.”’ 


| Tocu: Piano Concerto . . Ws ree aa a se sn 
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TIGHT BINDING | 
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FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 


Beethoven 


ie 
II. 


IIl. 


IV. 


First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 5, at 2.30 o'clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 6, at 8.15 o’clock 


Overture to “‘Leonore,” No. 3, Op. 72 


Nocturnes 


Nuages. 
Fétes. 


Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 38 


Mit Kraft, ohne Pathos und stets lebendig. 
Sehr schnell. 

Marsch fiir Holzblaser. 

Basso ostinato. 


' Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, ‘‘Eroica,”’ Op. 55 
Allegro con brio. 
Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 


Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro molto. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


Be The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 5, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 6, at 8.15 o'clock 


How the instruments are placed in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


digo Nei Wat: ok | Beethoven . Overture to “Leonore,” No. 3, Op. 72 
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Hindemith | | ; : . Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 38 


1. Mut Kraft, ohne Pathos und stets lebendig. 
Il. Sehr schnell. 
Illy. Marsch fiir Holzbliser. 
[V. Basso ostinato. 
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Beethoven ; Symphony No, 3 in E-flat major, ‘“‘Eroica,’’ Op. 55 


I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
IWI. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 


IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 
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>> <i There will be an intermission before the symphony 
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ihe works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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phony orchestra. 


‘By PHILIP HALEWL.bA4 u 


Mr. . Koussevitzky 


conductor, opened yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. The program was as 
follows:- Beethoven, overture to “Leo~ 


nore,” No. 
“Clouds,” ‘Festivals’; Hindemith, con- 


3; . Debussy,. nocturnes,. 


certo for orchestra, op. 38; Beethoven, 


“Eroica” symphony. There were a few | 
new -members—an excellent first horn | 
player from Berlin, Mr. Boettcher; a'| 
violoncellist, two violinists. Mr. B. Zig- 
hera, harpist, has replaced Mr. Holy; | 


Mr, Caughey is the second harpist. Mr. 
Koussevitzky . was. warmly welcomed 


when he came on the platform. The! 
audience and the orchestra rose to greet |tnan the opera itself, free from super- 


him. 


The season opened brilliantly. In 


former years it was the custom to.say of 
the first concert that the players would 
no doubt*soon recover from the enforced 


‘rest and a few more rehearsals would 
restore the euphony, plasticity and tech- 


nical proficiency which had made the 
orchestra famous, Yesterday’s perform- 


ance did not call for this time-honored 


observation. 


mand extended comment. 


Nor do’the compositions chosen de- 
Some day, 


perhaps, we shall hear the three noc- 
turnes with the music for the Sirens 


(nocturne III) sung by a few capable) 
singers, not as in former’ years by a | 
| busty chorus exulting in the fact. that | 
they could overpower Debussy’s orches- | 


tra. We have been unfortunate in our 
‘Sirens; the hearers should have put 
sweet soft wax in their ears, as did the 
'fellow-voyagers of the wily Ulysses. 


Objection was made some seasons ago 


to Mr. Koussevitzky’s conception of 


i a stickler for literal interpretation 





| 
| 


“Festivals,” especially the dazzling vision 
of a procession—‘Debussy never wanted 
it to go that way.” Now, no one of us 
in Boston knows exactly how Debussy 
wished “Festivals” to be played. A 


printed ‘score is at the best: only a sug- 
gestion to. a conductor. It is the-con- 
ductor’s duty—as has been wisely said— 


to find out and express what is not in 


| 
| 


the printed page. The composer may 
have thought better than he-knew, but 
failed to make his thoughts: clear. Elo- 
quent in thought, he may have.stam- 
mered in writing. It is our own belief 
that if Debussy could have heard his 
“Festivals” yesterday he would have 
gone on the platform and, in the facc 
of. the public, embraced Mr. Koussc- 
vitzky. 

Hindemith’s concerto was produced 
here—for the first time in this country 
—in March, 1926. Eminent critics in 
Europe believe that Hindemith is the 
coming man; equally eminent critics 
look upon him as a fresh and arrogant 


i hy BOSTON. SYMPHONY . | geoisie sit up. 
Henalld, : z 


The 48th season. of the Boston 5 = 
| 
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' eloquent reading. 


person who strives to make the bour- 
Some insist that his; 


music is interesting only for its rhyth- 


ten. by extreme modernists. The unin 


spired Kapellmeister is found in every, 


century. In the other pages of the con 


mic intensity and fire; that his melodic | 
ideas are thin: his polytonality confu- 
sion and the abomination of desolation. 
To us the first movement of this con-. 
certo is chiefly a waste of energy; 
in itself as conventional as any aca~ | 
demic allegro of a third rate sweating | 
German Kapellmeister, Let it be noted | 
that “Kapellmeister” music is often writ- | 


4 


certo we find genuine fancy—especially 
in the march with its introduction and | 
conclusion—and indisputable originality. | 


| fluities and commonplaces, and the 
|symphony weré superbly played. When- 
lever the .“Eroica”. is. announced, there. 


The overture, which is the dramatic 
condensation of ‘Fidelio,’ a nobler work 


eee 


| is curiosity as to the pace at which the. 


| Funeral March will be taken. 


Some | 


conductors are so overcome by the word 
‘funeral,’ so in awe of the name Beet- | 
i hoven, that they drag the music beyond | 


‘endurance. 


cast a gloom over the funeral. 
' The concert will be repeated tonight 


Janos” (first time ‘here): Schumann 
symphony, B flat major. -No. lL, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
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Orchestra’s 48th Season 


Opens Brilliantly 
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Koussevitzky Warmly Welcomed, 
Audience Stands to Greet Him 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave its first concert of its 48th sea- 
son yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. When Mr Koussevitzky, now en- 
tering upon his fifth season as con- 
ductor, came onto the stage, the 
orchestra and most of the audience 
stood and applauded him heartily. 


Mr. Koussevitzky gave an! 
He did not try to, 


' 
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|The program for next aveek is as: fol-_ 
lows: Stravinsky, ‘Apollo, Leader of. the | 
| Muses”: ballet (first time here): Ko- | 
daly, suite from the comic opera “Hary | 
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ftumber of first-rate players {it con- | 
tains. Not half a dozen bands can. 
compare with it. Hence, in large part, 
the deficit aforesaid. . 

Of Mr Koussevitzky’s Beethoven Lit- | 
tle remains unsaid. He takes his own. 
way with classics as with moderns. | 
giving his temperament free rein. The) 
beginning of '"Leonore No. 3”” sounded — 
turgid ard confused. The tutti were | 
imperfectly played. The great climax | 
at the famous trumpet calls were. 
superbly dramatic, however. 

The pace of the ‘“Eroica” seemed at. 
times unduly ljanguid. The strings suf- | 
-rered more than usual from the damp, | 
warm atmosphere. Mr Koussevitzky | 
did not succeed in imparting his own) 
enthusiasm to some of the audience. | 
Departures between the movements | 
were more numerous than usual. Pro- 
gram books rustled constantly. When 
the coda of the finale began, a surptis- 
ing number of women put on their 
hats. | 

The two Debussy pieces, favorites | 


“All the season tickets for both Fri- 
days and Saturdays were sold last 
Spring, the people on the waiting list 
taking the small number of places not 
re-engaged by last season’s subscrib- 
For next season there is already 












































ers. 
a jong waiting list. 
Yet this week’s program books con- 


‘4 an appeal from the trustees for 
ae Anaiene toward an estimated defi- 
eit of $134,000 on the current seasol. 
inis figure, tne iargest in the history 
of the orchestra, Is produced by an 
increase in orchestra salaries and by 
the fact that the broadcasting privi- 
lege, for which $32,000 was paid last 
year, has not been sold this year. Last 
rear’s actual deficit is now announced 
as $87,068.23. It was estimated at $85,- 
vv0, and contributions of $73,179 were 
made toward it. 

The trustees again remind the pub- 
lic that ‘‘These concerts can be carried 


lic.” Subscriptions should be sent to very brilliantly played and warmly 
E. B. Dane, treasurer, at 6 Beacon st, applauded. In them he excels. 
Boston, | Hindemith’s concerto may not prove 

Whatever the financial result, there an immortal masterpiece, but it is an 
is no doubt that this season will be interesting,and not exceptionally noisy 
among the most brilliant aitistically 4+. discordant modernist work that de- 
in the orchestra’s history. served to be heard a second time. 

As usual, the first program Was made pre case against Hindemith is very 
up of numbers already in the orches- cleverly but rather unfairly stated by 
tra’s repertory. Beethoven's “Leonore prnest Newman in a review reprinted 
No. 3’ overture, his ‘“Eroica”’ Sym- in the program book. In his favor 
phony, two of Debussy’s “Nocturnes” | cpould be alleged the rhythmic vitality 
and Hindemith’s Concerto for Orches- 24 the intensely personal style of his 
tra, opus 38, were the chosen pieces. work You may not like the flavor, 
The Debussy pieces are now almost aS 5.4 the flavor is there. Young Ger- 
familiar as the Beethoven. many, like young France, Italy, Rus- 

Hindemith’s concerto was first played <:, Znq America, deserves a hearing 
here in 1926. The audience did not in a series of orchestral concerts de- 
then like it. Yesterday, though , a signed, as this one is, to include repre- 
pee ayaa just before the packs YOR sentative pieces of orchestral music 
when almost any number is APE ye “ old and new from every school and 
to the echo, Hindemith’s music sa writer of importance 
greeted by nearly everyone wi a pln ni EY 
silence plainly hostile. Handclaps were Luckily Mr Koussevitzky’s zeal for 
tew and faint. There was at least one | 
valiant and outraged hiss. 

The orchestra has so few changes of 
personnel that the players were able 
after very few rehearsals to go on 
almost from where they left off last 
Spring. Mr Holy’s place as first harp 
is filled by the promotion of the young 
second harpist, Mr Zighera, to the first Next week’s program includes ex- 
desl. There Is a new first horn. cerpts from Stravinsky . recent ballet, 
George Boettcher, from Berlin and Apolio Musagetes, a suite by the 
Dresden, and two or three new faces Hungarian composer Kodaly, also new; 
in places less prominent. The Boston and Schumann's First Symphony. 
Symphony remains an orchestra "n- P. 
surpassed by any in the world in tne 


any amount of apathy or hostility on 
the part of the audience. If they do 
not like it, well, then he will play 
it until they learn to; as Theodore 
Thomas is said to have remarked of 
Wagner when Wagner was dangerous- 
ly modern. 





on only by the generosity of the pub- | with Mr Koussevitzky, were as usual | 


modern music cannot be dampened by } 
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Georg Boettcher (Purdy) 


isin ew First-Horn of 


Lmeptgnt Tapes 
me lm veel. me aS 


_the Symphony Orchestra 
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lose season, inevitable: for Beet- 
fter the centenary surplusage of 
relaxed. .He sits again in the: 
orial sun; twice Mr. Koussevitz- 
him. into yesterday's program. 
th the third “Teonora, Overture 
“Broica’ Symphony orchestra 
der excel... Wagner spreads his 
lramas over four hours. «Before 
iter him, until the new day of 
-dawned, most operatic wer Se ni 
GM 3 ¥ ff a roportionate room. rs elio, 
da he a bile 2% r ieee: is no lengthy piece. Yet 


‘Mr. Koussevitzky and His iving Beer would not Tes 


, ie had distilled and concentrated 
Orchestra Resume the lence of his opera into an Over- 
“BS than twenty minutes long. . 


Symphony Concerts bly the “Third Leonora’’ is the 
. test music-drama in the world; 


less is it graphic and poignant, 
ONE of the usual rites was lack- :;hout Mr. Koussevitzky overlooks 


. Pe ie ba ; N- 
ing; but the arrangement of the P: underplays eens ‘ie ni 
program lessened the usual vol- | and intensifies eetno 


ume of applause. Orchestra and | flings up the ejaculations, holds 


i nsi , songful | 
audience, at Symphony Hall yesterday greg taut, peach see eset 
afternoon, rose in salutation to the con- Fes; . KeePs the progre 


ductor and to the new season. THRs up-springing. Into our ears the 
players smiled; the listeners clapped {is outpoured,; upon OMr imagina- 
their hands: Mr. Koussevitzky, a shade Ihe drama is acted. When, how- 
stouter at the end of . the leisure- first did these things, he made 
months, returned becoming thanks. }y through the music section by 


Beethoven’s third ‘“‘Leonora Overture”’ |, through the drama scene by | 


began the concert. For the familiar:} Episodic was his version. Mo- 
piece, vividly. dramatized, the applause ty‘ intensities beguiled him from 
was long, loud and general. At the end.--sweeping curve of the Overture, 
of Debussy’s Nocturnes—‘‘Clouds” and folding, unflagging advance from 
“Bdtes’’—it was hardly less hearty and rtissimo chord that lifts the cur- 
widespread. Then ensued Hindemith’s d compels the audience to the last 
Concerto for Orchestra, repeated after tic frenzy of salvation. Now he 
eighteen months. He writes as a mod- {hes no episode, yet sustains the 
ernist, convinced and unafraid. There- pswings the course. The conduc- 
fore his piece baffled or irritated or dis- jireless pursuer of his ideal of per- 
tressed most of tne matinée’ company. ice. He considers his ways and 
Applause ran slow and light; there was }§s them until he has gained. it. 
no call, as there often is on the first ronductor, worthy. the name, does 
Friday, before the intermission, for ae days of discontent between 'in- 
stunding orchestra. of accomplishment? 
Beethoven’s “Eroica’. Symphony filled ch a century and a quarter or- 
the second part of the concert. It 6 have played this “Third Leon- 
is long even when Mr. Kousse- [‘The Eroica’”’ is:‘as old a comer to 
vitzky dispels every tedium. Beethoven heert-halls. . The orchestras have 
might have been .an_= arrant offend- ly heart; the audiences know the 
er, so numerous were the departures. bout within them. With either 
At half-past four the depleted audienc® | jis hard t sx to gain what the 
declined to linger for the plaudits that } calls ‘‘the illusion of the first 
would have been earned reward to OFr-|That is to say, now are the char- 
chestra and conductor. All of which 18 {nding words for the thought or 
to say that Friday at Symphony Hal! pq behind; now from notes upon 
remains Friday. The evening audi: I musical sound brought to voice, 
ence is likely to mend these matters. | significance. With “The Eroica”’ 
Hindemith wil] nothing daunt the con- pus evitzky works this. illusion; 
siderable part of it that is youthful or |. maturing Beethoven opens wide 
open-minded. Few will leave such a per- |, He wrests out the first move- 
formance of ‘The Eroica” unacclaimed. f man embattled against destiny. 
Other times, other manners. It is Satur- hoven wrested it from his own 
day that brings the Symphony Concert. |r;, cweeps through the Scherzo 
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{ a6 yNhoven after the centenary surplusage © 

n High bs oy ren: 1997, is relaxed. He sits again in the 
: . Ba ent th nonductorial sun, twice Mr. Koussevitz- 


wey 
; Abe 


{ | € e a te ‘ky bade him into yesterday’s program. 
i CW » - hich ~* with both the third “Teonora, Overture 
q VV. Mam high Mand the “Broica” Symphony orchestra 


meg are the and leader excel. Wagner spreads his 


: ne 
] W | aes tee en’ music-dramas over four hours. -Before 
‘< e 4s 7 agi and after him, until the new day of 
; he es ¥ Be | brevity dawned, most operatic composer™ 
s mae inaie y{reauired proportionate room. “Fidelio, 
aus Ue 7 ‘ hice 4 by and large, is no lengthy piece. Yet 


« ae ~ é .* i st 
¥ ‘ oussevitZKy || wi -\the striving Beethoven would not res 
Mr K _ ky: gy wat | until he had distilled and concentrated 


Orchestra Resu ry vad the essence of his opera into an Over- 
nig Sap a, ure less than twenty minutes long. . 

earnin: Probably the eTmnird Leonora is: “ry 
nate is compactest music-drama in the: world, 
i hardly less is it graphic and poignant, 
ONE of the usual Throughout Mr. Koussevitzky overlooks 

ing; but the arpa Back nothing, underplays nothing. He en- 
program lessene¢ larges and intensifies Beethoven's cli- 

i ume of applause. maxes; flings up the ejaculations, holds 
Paudience, at Symphony ‘the suspensions taut; deepens songfu] 
afternoon, rose in salutat Direc measures, keeps _the progress all alert 
Mauctor and to’ the nev have di and all up-springineg. Into our ears the 
layers smiled; the ‘Vis! on the _music is outpoured,; upon our imagina- 
Aheir hands; Mr. Kousse | stock «| ions the drama. is acted. When, how- 
PBtouter at the end «!on ac ever, he first did these things, he made 
onths, returned bec | resent: his way through the music section by 
WBeethoven’s third ‘*Lec} 1921. section, through the drama scene by | 
Hbegan the concert. - F Divi scene. Episodic ‘was his: version. Mo- 
Mpiece, vividly dramatize brough. mentary ‘ intensiules beguiled him from 
y as long, loud and gene| stock b the far-sweeping curve of the Overture, 
of Debussy’s Nocturnes havine the unfolding, unflagging advance from 
pates’—it was hardly | $3 wa: the fortissimo chord that lifts the cur- 
‘widespread. Then. ens)! dividen tain and compels the audience to the last 
‘Concerto for Orchestra chromatic frenzy of salvation. Now he 
eighteen months. .He,¥ “ diminishes no episode, yet sustains the 
ernist, convinced and ° Unite line, upswings the course. The conduc- 
fore his piece baffled o} tor is tireless pursuer of his ideal of per- 
tressed most of tn@ mm) formance. He considers his ways and 
Applause ran Slow and | eorrects them until he has gained. it. 
no call, as there ofter Chica | What conductor, worthy. the name, does 
Friday, before thé dmt} Stores ‘ Inot live days of ‘discontent between 'in- 

stunding orchestras” +) | acquire terludes of accomplishment? 

Beethoven's “Rreiea’”’ | tian Bi: Through a century and a quarter or- 
the second part® of purchas chestras have played this “Third Leon- 
is long even whe} ments | ora.” “The Eroica” is:as old a comer to 
vitzky dispels every te Bastia the concert-halls. . The orchestras have 
might have been .@ on an them by heart; the audiences know the 
- er, so numerous wer|;to 127,° way about within them. With either 
) Geore RB ttch on At half-past four the | thousan’ piece, it is hard t sx to gain what the 
se s boettcher urdy) | sotto Tio “er ioe | ca cd f evel eae Ra illusion of hi oo 
bistable ew First- re be accrued ime.” sat is to say, now are the char- 
— nee ene eeoT Of the. Symphony Orchestra } chestra and conductor Part o lacters finding worcs for the thought or 

| - i to say that Friday €| tian sto | the mood behind; now from notes upon 

remains Friday. #2. + | demptior staves is musical sound brought to voice, 

ence is likely t@@ME!ance for motion, significance. With “The Eroica’”’ 

Hindemith will nothi Blessing’ Mr. Kous evitzky works this. illusion; 

siderable part of FF current ; upon the maturing Beethoven opens wide 

open-minded. F@W W)/ liabilities the door. He wrests out the first move- 

fOrmance of “The = ment, of man embattled against destiny. 

Other times, othee, mu .| as Beethoven wrested it from his own 
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euts accents, lays on color, both deep. i. 
| Pedantry and precedent may quarrel here 





variations of. ‘var 
exultation. As some of us like to believe, | | 


frees that long-drawn Funeral March % 


‘as clear-spoken as it is renowned. He)", 


to his largest achievements, such gran: ber 1, 


the wind blows and the waters leap 
m the hills—gladly,. He maintains the 
Finale ¢s variations of. 
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x reflection of himself, its, 
“wn generation. He_ 
ings in this zest of 
d buzz out ourselves | 
round us; sometimes, | 
for Woodwinds,”’ leer, | 
it humor. The De-| 
demithian, conceptions | 
are the antipodes of» 
are at each other from | 
etched hands. A single | 











he exalts the slow movement, because he, 0944 


from any suggestion of sentiment. He un- 1 % 
folds it gravely; keeps it spare and lofty; | bs 


and there with Mr. Koussevitzky’s detail-| “c, | 
ing of ‘‘The Ercica.’’ None may justly, 8. wo composers.. AS. many 
accuse him of distortion or “effect,”. con-|) 7% / Debussy; others now 
triving, for his greater glory, a Symphony|  ——"°@ith. It was possible to 
sy; it may be possible to 
emith. Clear and keen 
erto - yesterday; whereas 
ago it was din and con- 
we fondly shut ourselves 
. the voice of the new gen- 
erce through. 


takes Beethoven at his word; sets free his| ‘“°?™ 
speech, as though it were new-found, in-) s 22 
tens:fied, aglow. The. program of the ~~~ 
concert that‘ first disclosed ‘‘The Eroica’’) 
labélled it ‘A new grand Symphony.” The. 
second adjective was a convention of the,., | 
time. The actual grandeur lay all with-! lway : 
in. For.Mr. Kousseviizky, in the sim- 
licity of mind that sometimes leads him 
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s pieces, the orchestra was 
Mhe composer, the instru- 
MRonductor. It gained su- 
a through t)-2 first move- 
roica.”’ The magic of its 
ved many a measure of 
arch.’’ Its rhythm winged 
fariation upon variation 


deur still persists. 


- The Nocturnes of Debussy, the Corb.eer tat 

certo of Hindemith, were well placed as Of- § 
side. by side. ©The Parisian of the cin Ts) 
eighteen-nineties wrote a music of insin-°t, Bos- ) 


wer lost impetus. In both, 
uation; the Frankforter of the nineteen-.;-}% ** (morn, Mr. Boettcher from 
twenties a music of assertion. Into a ro-2rest on om to prove his quality. 
mantic form the Frenchman slipped’**: yNocturnes of Debussy, eu- 
his impressionistic substance. Into anystaa ‘ngs, incessant play of tonal 
‘ancient mold, the Concerto Grosso, the ow, might have seemed the 
German presses his modernistic matter. ecigent of the re-gathered band. 
Debussy’s workmanship blends adroit ; inning of the concert, its 
craft with sensitive imagination. Hinde- ©1 tement had propelled the 
mith’s procedure goes straightforward ht the ‘suspensive mo- 
and. hard-hitting. Debussy’s goal is the ‘Leonora Overture 7; jae 
arrested moment of beauty that is fleet. spe ee wore well its tonal mag: 
ing—clouds in procession, ever dissolv- inal pages bore witness 
ing; ever re-forming, the melancholy of Through Hindemith’s 
evanescence. Or in “‘Fétes’’ the pageant led and snapped, ro h- 
of star-dust, light, color, rhythm, glint— erant Mr K s pce 
the mood of obsession. Debussy writes th  iodhcut’ Cea aan 
the poetry of tones, suggestively, Hinde- e “9 ea ae oe 
mith writes the prose of tones, factually. | a oe 
Debussy courts imagery; Hindemith, ac- ™ See oe 
tuality. 

There in the Concerto are the chosen 
courses of a full man resolved to live 
and write in his own day. Take them or 
leave them; find them empty and discon- 
certing; count them fertile and stimu- 
lating. There they stand uncompromis- 
ing’ and unashamed—the snapping mo- 
tivs, swirling rhythms, biting counter- 
point, brusque modulations, steely sur- 
faces, hard-edged timbres, incessant dis- 
sonance—a literal music, distempered 
seething, in its own restless energies, | 
The drive, the gusto, the efficiency. of | 
the Concerto are irresistible. They are 
its reasons for being, its impulse from 
the time and the world in which Hinde- 
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~ Beethoven Returns | 





“yn oviaiod- 
FETHOVEN returns this season 
B to the symphony programs. 
Last year there was a Singular 
dearth of his works on many of the 
orchestral lists. The Boston Sym- 
phony, in particular, offered only 
three Beethoven compositions. Do 
not infer that this apparent neglect 
of the master was a result of young 
modernist disparagement. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky was not bowing to the storm 
of jeers directed at anything dated 
‘after 1800. It was merely that we 
‘had in the previous season perhaps 
‘a surfeit of Beethoven on account of 
‘the centenary. Yet it was necessary 
ito give our musical diet a substan- 
‘tial basis. So we heard seven of 
| Brahms’ little things, and the foun- 
dation was laid for thorough enjoy- 
‘ment of our Honegger and our 
| Schreker, 

But by now our appetites have 
‘been sharpened; we are ready to hold 
‘out our plates for more Beethoven, 
‘Mr. Koussevitzky, wise provisioner, 
supplies us before we ask. Begin- 
ning the fifth year of his steward- 
ship, he places two Beethoven dishes 
on the initial menu of the Boston 
Orchestra’s forty-eighth 
served Oct. 5 and 6. These are the 
Overture to ‘“Leonore” No. 3 and the 
“Eroica” Symphony. 

Not to linger too long at a meta- 
phorical feast, both works were 
played with that intense dramatism 
with which this conducter loves to 
infuse them, and of which, it must 
be granted, they are very susceptible. 
The “Clouds” and “Festivals” of 
‘Debussy also were vividly conveyed. 
| A less familiar item was Hinde- 
‘mith’s Concerto for Orchestra, op. 
'38, which received its first Ameri- 
‘can performance under Mr. Kousse- 
ivitzky in Boston two and one-half 
years ago. We regret to say that the 
‘composition does not become dearer 
| to us on further acquaintance. In- 
|genious it certainly is; perhaps too 
ingenious. Its clever. author has ac- 
quired all the equipment. of his 
| trade, which his facility has put to 
effective use. These cunning contra- 
| puntal manipulations, this virtuosic 





By L. A. 


season, 


sLoPER Ut, &, 142%: 


juggling with rhythms, this insouci- 
ant adroitness in orchestration—are 
not these the veritable trappings of 


genius? But look closer; they will } 


seem perhaps more like peacock 
feathers. Pluck them, and you have 
a goose. | 

The Boston Orchestra begins its 
season with few important changes 
in personnel. Mr. G. Boettcher comes 
from Berlin to replace Mr. Wendler 
as solo horn player. Mr. B, Zighera 
is moved up to first harp in place of 
Mr. Alfred Holy, who resigned after 
long service, and Mr. E. Caughey 
becomes second harpist. There are| 
several new faces in the ranks of the) 
strings. Although there were mo-| 
ments when the playing fell some-.| 
what short of perfection, the or-| 
chestra on the whole played Friday | 
afternoon with remarkable virtuosity | 
for an opening concert. | 

The Boston musical season had 


been opened most auspiciously on the 
evening of Oct, 4, with a concert 1n 
Paine Hall, at Harvard College, by 
the Roth Quartet of Budapest. This 
was the first in the annual series ot 
chamber music concerts which are 
bestowed upon the public so gener- 
ously and so unobtrusively by Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge. It also was the 
first appearance of this famous 
quartet in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston. There was a very large audi- 
ence. of the type which is essential | 
to the complete success of chamber | 
music. | 

These players had been heralded 
as interpreters extraordinary of 
Mozart. Their performance of the 
Quartet in G (K. 387) surpassed 
anticipation. They revealed at once 
the qualities of tone, balance and 
unanimity of thought which are the 
marks of ensembles of the first rank. 
They had clearly entered into full 
communion with the composer, and 
they placed at. his service their 
rhythmic vigor, their charm of phras- | 
ing and their nice perception of 
nuance. The result was’a nobly pro- | 
portioned and completely satisfying 
musical edifice. 
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‘sg the wind blows and the wafg| mith lives, its reflection of himself, -its. 
‘from the hills—gladly,,He mainf# impact upon his own ‘generation. He 
¢ariations of the Finale ¢s ‘varial| pids us /forget all things in this zest of 
exultation. As some of us like tg motion: beat out and buzz out ourselves, 
he exalts the slow movement, be@] like the machines around us; sometimes, | 
‘frees that long-drawn Funeral’ as in the “March for Woodwinds,” leer, | 
‘from any suggestion of sentiment,| chuckle, and call it humor. The De-) 
folds it gravely; keeps it spare aMj bussyanr, the Hindemithian, conceptions, 
cuts accents, lays on color, botk and procedures are the antipodes of | 
-Pedantry and precedent may quarr music. They glare at each other from | 
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accuse him of distortion or “effeet| Once “loathed” Debussy; others now 
triving, for his greater glory, a Syn “loath” Hindemith. — It was possible to 
as clear-spoken as it is renowne zrow into Debussy; it may be possible to 
takes Beethoven at his word; sets 4) S'OW into Hindemith. Clear and keen 
speech, as though it were new-fou came the Concerto - yesterday; whereas 
tens fied, aglow. The. programa, eighteen months ago it was din and con: 
concert that’ first disclosed “The } | USen. Though we fondly shut ourselves 
labelled it “A new grand Symphony *" !VOry towers, the voice of tha new gen- 
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deur still persists. : perb sonorities through t).2 first move- 

ie a ment of “The Eroica.’”” The magic of its 
’ The Nocturnes of Debussy, thi tone-color renewed many a measure of 
certo of Hindemith, were wel] | the ‘Funeral March.” Its rhythm winged 
side by side. The Parisian” q the Scherzo. Variation upon variation 
eighteen-nineties wrote a musi¢ o} the Finale never lost impetus. In both, 
uation; the Frankforter of the nij the new first-horn, Mr. Boettcher from 
twenties a music of assertion. Ini Berlin, had room to prove his quality. 
‘mantic form the Frenchman | Through the Nocturnes of Debussy, eu- 
his impressionistic substance. Ij phonies, shadings, incessant play of tonal 
‘ancient mold, the Concerto Gros} light and shadow, might have seemed the 
German presses his modernistic salient merits of the re-gathered band. 
Debussy’s workmanship blends | yet at the beginning of the concert, its 
craft with sensitive imagination. | quiver of excitement had propelled the 
mith’s procedure goes straightf o-escendi, caught the ‘suspensive mo- 
and. hard-hitting. Debussy’s goal! ments, of the ‘‘Leonora Overture.”’ The 
arrested moment of beauty that Tampler periods wore well its tonal mag- 
ing—clouds in procession, ever ¢nificence;: the final pages bore witness 
ing; ever re-forming, the melanek;+, its virilities. Through Hindemith’s 
evanescence. Or in ‘‘Fétes” the B concerto it flailed and snapped, rough- 
of star-dust, light, color, rhythm,’ .oated and exuberant. Mr. Koussevitzky 


the mood of obsession. Debussy 
has infused into the orchestr é 
the poetry of tones, suggestively, stra the final 


Mlth. writes the prose of tomar virtue. Whatever it plays, it characters. 
Debussy courts imagery; Hindem} ee es 
tuality. 
There in the Concerto are the chosen 
courses of a full man resolved to live 
and write in his own day. Take them or 
leave them; find them empty and discon- 
certing; count them fertile and stimu- 
lating. There they stand uncompromis- 
ing’ and unashamed—the snapping mo- 
tivs, swirling rhythms, biting counter- 
‘point, brusque modulations, steely sur- 
faces, hard-edged timbres, incessant dis- 
sonance—a literal music, distempered, | 
seething, in its own restless energies. 
The drive, the gusto, the efficiency, of | 
the Concerto are irresistible. They are) 
its reasons for being, its impulse from. 
the time and the world in which Hinde- | 
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dearth of his works on many of the 
orchestral lists. The Boston Sym- 
phony, in particular, offered only 
three Beethoven compositions. Do 
not infer that this apparent neglect 
of the master Was a result of young 
modernist disparagement. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky was not bowing to the storm 
of jeers directed at anything dated 
‘after 1800. It was merely that we 
had in the previous season perhaps 
a surfeit of Beethoven on account of 
‘the centenary. Yet it was necessary 
‘to give our musical diet a substan- 
‘tial basis. So we heard seven of 
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‘Brahms’ little things, and the foun- 


|dation was laid for thorough enjoy- 


| ment of our Honegger and our 
| Schreker, 


| But by now our appetites have 
‘been sharpened; we are ready to hold 
‘out our plates for more Beethoven. 
‘Mr. Koussevitzky, wise provisioner, 
supplies us before we ask. Begin- 
ning the fifth year of his steward-| 
ship, he places two Beethoven dishes| 
on the initial menu of the Boston) 
Orchestra's forty-eighth season,, 
served Oct. 5 and 6. These are the 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore” No. 3 and the 
“Eroica” Symphony. 

Not to linger too long at a meta- 
phorical feast, both works were 
played with that intense dramatism 
with which this conductor loves to 
infuse them, and of which, it must 
be granted, they are very susceptible. 
The “Clouds” and “Festivals” of 
Debussy also were vividly conveyed. 
| A jess familiar item was Hinde- 
mith’s Concerto for Orchestra, op. 
38, which received its first Ameri- 
can performance under Mr. Kousse- 
_vitzky in Boston two and one-half 
years ago. We regret to say that the 
‘composition does not become dearer 
‘to us on further acquaintance. In- 
|genious it certainly is; perhaps too 
|ingenious. Its clever. author has ac- 
| quired all the equipment. of his 
| trade, which his facility has put to 
'effective use. These cunning contra- 
| puntal manipulations, this virtuosic 


genius? But look closer; they will} 


seem perhaps more like peacock 
feathers. Pluck them, and you have 
a goose. 

The Boston Orchestra begins its 
season with few important changes 
in personnel. Mr. G. Boettcher comes 
from Berlin to replace Mr. Wendler 
as solo horn player. Mr. B. Zighera 
is moved up to first harp in place of 
Mr. Alfred Holy, who resigned after 


long service, and Mr. E. Caughey | 


becomes second harpist, There are 
several new faces in the ranks of the 
strings. Although there were mo- 
ments when the playing fell some-. 
what short of perfection, the or- 
chestra on the whole played Friday 


afternoon with remarkable virtuosity | 
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The Boston musical season had 
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been opened most auspiciously on the | 
evening of Oct. 4, with a concert inj 


Paine Hall, at Harvard College, by 
the Roth Quartet of Budapest. This 
was the first in the annual series ol 
chamber music concerts which are 
bestowed upon the public so gener- 
ously and so unobtrusively by Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge. It also was the 
first appearance of this famous 
quartet in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston. There was a very large audi- 


ence. of the type which is essential | 
to the complete success of chamber | 


music. 


These players had been heralded 
as interpreters extraordinary of 
Mozart. Their performance of the 
Quartet in G (K. 387) surpassed 
anticipation. They revealed at once 
the qualities of tone, balance and 
unanimity of thought which are the 
marks of ensembles of the first rank. 
They had clearly entered into full 
communion with the composer, and 
they placed at. his service their 


rhythmic vigor, their charm of phras- | 
ing and their nice perception of. 
nuance. The result was’a nobly pro-| 


portioned and completely satisfying 
musical edifice. 
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pa few compositions could _ have | By report, in the four days of} 
Seemed anything but anti-climactic rehearsal the conductor had spared | 
neither the players nor himself.| 


afterward. By comparison, Bart6k’s 
‘Yesterday there resulted a series of | 






First Quartet, for all its composer’s 
originality and mastery, could not 
escape an effect of monotony. For 
Martinu’s Quintet, dedicated to Mrs. 
‘Coolidge and first performed at the 
recent Berkshire Festival, Messrs. 
Roth, Antal, Molnar and van Doorn 
were joined by Mr. Egon Korn- 
stein as second viola. The work, 
though persuasively presented, failed 
to score the good impression made by 
the composer’s “La Bagarre,” which 
was first performed last year by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Its 
author, like many another, evidently 
has been led by the neo-classical 
trend of the time to try to fill old 
musical bottles with new wine. The 
‘difficulty is that the sparkle of the 
'vintage cannot today divert our at- 
tention from the poor quality of the 
‘grapes. 


closed the orchestra at something 
| better than its wonted best. 


A FEW CHANGES 


Outwardly there were changes. Gone 
are the microphones that formerly hung 
suspended over the orchestral semi-cir- 
cle, since for the present the concerts 
are not to be broadcasted. When the 
players grouped themselves upon the 


stage it might be observed that Mr. 
Wendler had departed and that a new 
first horn, Mr. Boettcher, sat in his 
place, while no longer will the leonine 


harp. Instead there now sits at this 
latter post Mr. Zighera, partnered by 
. Mr. Kaughey, returned after a brief ab- 
sence. A new ’cellist, Mr. Chardon, a 
‘new violinist, Mr. Lauga, and a new 
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| joined the ranks. 

Stepping briskly out upon the stage, 
Mr. Koussevitzky was greeted accord- 
ing to custom by a rising orchestra and 
audience. There were a few moments 
of applause, then the conductor turned 
to the first music before him, Beetho- 





performances that, as it seemed, dis- | 





head of Mr. Holy be seen at the first | 


| percussion player, Mr. White, have also. 


/ven’s Overture to Leonora, No, 3. No: 


| piece better serves to head an opening 

| V IRT | SIT ‘programme, and interpretative eloquence 
| and instrumental skill could scarcely go 

farther than in the performance yes-' 


|} terday accorded it. 


Old as New Pieces Go 
| With the exception of Paul Hinde- 


Po st Yet. b. eat. 


| Fy | mith’s Concerto for Orchestra, Opus 88, 
ifth Season Under introduced here by Mr. Koussevitzky in 


the spring of 1926 and most deservedly 
repeated, the programme of yesterday 


Koussevitzky 


Mr. Koussevitzky and 


was, in a sense, of less moment than |; 
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Begins 





BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
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| 


Beginning his fifth term of con- 


| his orchestra, | 
'given us the Leonora Overture, Debus- } 
| 8y’s Nocturnes ‘‘Clouds” and “esti | 
|vals,”’ and Beethoven’s “‘Eroica’”’ sym-| 
| phony. Yet their already signal] achieve- | 
ments with these pleces were yesterday | 
exceeded and surpassed. 

| It would be gratifying to reoord that 
| the enthusiasm of the audience testi- 
fled to these wonders. Truth to tell, 


| the playing of it. Many times now have 
| 
| 


halal of the Boston Symphony however, the applause was at best lit- 
rchestra, Serge Koussevitzky yes- tle more than ordinarily cordial, and at 


terday afternoon led that 


through the initial concert of this, 


its 48th season. 


} 


Gand the end it did not suffice to return Mr. 


Koussevitzky to the stage. 


Hindemith Over the Heads 
| As for Hindemith’s 


Concerto, the | 
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audience as a whole would have none 
of it, although the performance was one 
of a bewildering virtuosity that should 
have excited warm appreciation for it- 
self alone. But the music, while a 
notable accomplishment, is still in its 
uncompromising harshness and~ sever~- 
ity, a stiff dose for the casual listener, 
and the single hiss vouchsafed it from 
somewhere in the balcony had in it 
more of conviction than did any of the 
desultory hand-claps. 

It is Mr. Koussevitzky’s belief that 
this concerto is destined to occupy a4 
permanent place in the repertory; but 
only devotion such as his will fix it | 
there. Not yet.do audiences clamor for 
these polytonal, mechanistic moderns 
whose goal is seemingly to arouse the 
mind, not to caress to titillate the ear. } 


NEW WORKS 
ON LIST FOR 
SYMPHONY 


Mr. Koussevitzky to’ 
Give Several for First 


} 
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Time 
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: | 
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Serge Koussevitzky is back in town, 
ready and eager for the opening of | 





lrevivals will 


At his Jamaica Plain home yesterday 

afternoon Mr. Koussevitzky was al- 
together willing to divulge his con- 
ductorial plans, touching first upon the 
two Pension Fund Concerts that will 
mark Boston’s observance of the cen- 
tenary of Schubert’s death that now 
engrosses the entire musical world. 


Three New Symphonies 


But it was of his new pieces that the 
conductor was most eager to speak, 
and his récital was repeatedly punctu- 
ated with the comment that the forth- 
coming season would be “very, very 
interesting.”’ 

Again European as well as American 
composers have entrusted Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and our orchestra with the first 
performances of their newest works. 
Among these world premiers will be 
those of new symphonies by Proko- 
fieff, Martinu and the _ little-known 
younger Frenchman, Janin, and of new 
pieces, otherwise unspecified, by Aaron 
Copland and Roger Sessions, as well as 
of the orchestral fragments from a new 
ballet by Stravinsky, the music for 
whose ‘Apollo Musagetes’’ will also be 
made known to us. On the latter ballet, 
first performed in Washington last 
spring, Mr. Koussevitzky lavished 
praise, taking issue with a musician 
concerned in that performance who had 
dismissed the work as negligible. “You 


may like Stravinsky or you may dislike 


him,” said Mr. Koussevitzky, “but he 
is never ‘nothing.’ ”’ 4 


By Frederick the Great 


Among the pieces new to Boston will 
be compositions by the Germans, 
Hindemith, Toch and Hauer, the 
Hungarian Kodaly and the Swiss- 
American Bloch (the new prize sym- 
phony “America’’), mot to mention 
Gustav Mahler’s ‘“‘Lied von der Erde,” 
which of itself fills an evening. For 
come Strauss’ “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” and “‘Don Quixote’’ 
and the Eighth Symphony of Bruckner, 
like Mahler, a composer. long neglected 
in Symphony. Hall, All four of the sym- 
phonies of Schumann will be performed 


the Symphony season next Friday | this year, and Boston will hear for the 


afternoon, and as usual full of en-| first time a symphony by edihepangrony 0 
thusiasm for th ‘Great, who was composer as well as 
e new works which he skillful performer on the flute. 


has in store for Boston. During the summer Mr. Koussevitzky 
was occupied with the hearing and the 
-eonducting of music in Paris and with 


DOUBLE BASS RECORDS mountaineering, in company with his 
Four days ago Mr. Koussevitzky with | friend Prokofieff, in the French Alps. 


Mme. Ko ; 

ante’ nibs ussevitzky landed in New tne tour concerts which he conducted 
er their customary summer in| jn Paris, Mr. Koussevitzky introduced 

Europe, and while Mme. Koussevitzky no less than 13 works to the Parisian 

proceeded immediately to Boston the _ public. 

conductor stayed behind to make 

phonograph recordings of his perform- 

ancé upon the double-bass, arriving 

here early yesterday morning. 








It may be added that in the course of | 

















































Concert-Chronicle 


As It Should Be Ysarnt. Webs 8. 142%. 


al 


HERE was no questioning it. On : 
Saturday evening the new year at} 


the Symphony Concerts reall™ be- 


gan. The applause for Mr. Koussevi zky, 
entering, was longer and heartier than 


} 


on Friday. At the end of the Third “Leo-} 


nora” Overture the audience, promptly 


well as the conductor. 


and 
its 


deservedly, called the orchestra to 
feet, as if to salute it as 
Though it was 


ten o’clock and twenty minutes when 
‘the concert ended, there was no hasty 


departure, 


but vigerous clapping that 


brought back Mr. Koussevitzky and bade 


the 
ing 
the 


matinée 
away. 

the audience unawares. 
his Concerto abruptly; the program-sheet, } 


like 


orchestra rise again. 
had they repeated the performance of 
‘Eroica’’? Symphony from which the 

company 
Hindemith, however, again took 
He himself ends 


the score, divided it into four move- 


ments; whereas the conductor paused but 
‘once, between divisions two and three. 
| Hence an instant of confusion; then more | f 
than enough applause to recall the con- | 
ductor and set modernist ears pleasant- | 
‘ly tingling. : 


each time the Concerto is repeated it: 


Response or no response, 


stands bravely on its own merits. 


It 


Debussy’s Nocturnes—‘‘Sirens” 


is rather a pity that the third of 
with a 


small humming chorus of women’s voices 
—has dropped from the active repertory. 
In Symphony Hall, unless memory slips, 


it has not been 
years; 
ance elsewhere. 
habitually to 


heard through many 
does it come to perform- 
Did conductors join it 
“Clouds” and ‘“Fétes,’”’ it 


rarely 


might save them from a pit into which 
most of them fall and on the edge of 


which Mr. Koussevitzky perilously hov- | 
Accustomed to play only these two, | 
they take them as contrasting pieces end | 
They slow the pace, | 
lower the voice, subdue the tonal color- | 
ing, of ‘‘Clouds.’’ 
'“FPétes,”’ quickening, sharpening, height- 


ers. 


stress the contrast. 


Next they pounce upon 


ening, until the whole music speeds and 


flashes. 


make another contrast—only when the' 
,aerial pageant passes in tonal vision. 


They 


stay themselves—and 


The outcome is an exaggeration, rather 


than an intensification, of the quality | 
of either piece; while Debussy loved the: 
.golden mean and had no mind to effects 


Not for noth- js. 


shamelessly trickled }: 


Tae “>. Not to be behind: ; 
irdon of cee “nlays up” this 


assisted Da peat slower and he 


heir goldeqjouds.” Those who: 


day. Th€that Debussy never 
years a8/hear the conductor’s 
d tor twe} As it is, he plays 
period “line turn of two hairs 

that he and his or- 


Lhe beauty for which there | 


the wood-winds dissolve 
the final measures of 


s,’’ commands Hindemith 

ivision of his Concerto, by 
wn Rocks without emotion, senti- 
hay’ expression. Yet in the 
_) the “March for Wood: 
‘is a lyrical interlude, un- 


yusines? 
in god? 


Shearing still deceives the | 


th he might have written 
* It is distinctly songful; 
istakably, 
the means are quasi'mod- 
‘ chortling double-bassoons 
tind are stilled; the gentler 
the young lion’s purring. 
runs in Hindemith. It 
fe early Quartet for Strings 
teld, first commended him 
It persists overtly or 
equent work, running 
est approach to a master: 
ienleben” songs. Hinde- 
be Hindemith did he not 
k it and profess to treat 
iiversar® Yet up it springs, as in) 
F Woodwinds,” and for the 

¥ ; 


| ake to taunt Hindemith 
x old forms for modern- 
m, to call him “cheeky,” | 
by any other disparaging | 
Shion. As it happens, the. 
-—in the Concerto, for ex- 


Aaund 


wes. .- 


i ; while the 
mes off such a blood-stir- 
. hythm as ends the sec-| 
® Hindemith knows the 
| fument by instrument. 
| reet, Waste and hardness every | 


. U 


pating or parting, tells. 


‘ 


} 
: Me passing 
from the willed 
Koussevitzky 
foncerto and four times 


above the rustling, dark-' | Gat the University Bookstore. 


is German-ro- | J {no microphones were now in sight. 


} Fnall 


necidents and Prospects 


As usual the Symphony Orchestra will 
rive nine concerts in Sanders Theater at 
‘ambridge, more or less under the aus- 


mi 3 pices of the University. They will begin 


Pp on Thursdays, Nov. 8, Dec. 13, Jan. 10, 
Feb. 7, Feb. 28, March 14, March 28, 
April 18. Tickets, if any remain out- 
side subscriptions renewed, may be had 

For the 

concert of Thursday, Mr. Koussevitzky, 


1) } proposes: 


The program-book told the audience! 

at the first Symphony Concerts that they 

fj would no longer be broadcast; but not 
W before many eyes had discovered that 
Mr. 
}Quimby, who through a season and a halt 
}paid for the broadcasting and organized 
yit, is in precarious health and must les- 
tsen his activities. No one else is mind-. 
‘ged to put twenty-four, or even twelve, 


| cert. Comment, in 
j was scanty and indift 
who hear the orchest 
usually have no 
through the loudsp 
happened elsewhere, §' 


] bi ceived almost no respe 
| casting. : 
— sterested alike held thi 


The interest 


}coverably, did the c@j 
Wpy this excursion into) 


Prey 


. Deserved, 
SIN aAWe. 


Dartmouth yesterday 
ale and awarded the 

f Mus. D. to Philip 
nd dramatic critic of 1) 
ndoubtedly it is Dr, ]| 
Boston Symphony 4 
riticisms of musical 
“@have won for him thi 
Yet the work which 
known to thousands ¢| 
column, “‘As the Worl¢ 
the discourses upon ey) 
the sun with learning’ 
dom. These readers wi 
in the honor that is a 


| 


} yconcerts ‘‘on the air,’ at $1000 per con- 


phony notice, 


Philip Hale 


te scholarly, moder gentl 


an 
whom Dartmouth honored yesterday 


| With a degree has chosen deliberately 
on Thursday evening next and continue. 


to be a Boston journalist all his life. 
Except for an occasional magazine 
article, he has confined his later work 
to The Herald and Boston Sym- 
phony programs. The latter, filed in 
the Boston Public Library, are a last- 
ing monument of his untiring indus- 
try and his amazing erudition. Writ- 
ten in that straightforward, un- 
mdorned style which Herald readers 
know so well, they are unmatched in 
any other country or in any other 
language. His newspaper articles, to- 
day a concert review, tomorrow a dra- 
matic criticism, the next day a sym- 
all written against 
time, probably receive more attention 
from students of music and the 
drama here and abroad than the 
comment of any other critic in the 
| ———* spite of repeated 
eee og $= Ublishers in the 
| England to write 
sen to devote his 

oer and the sym- 
‘ygrams, Similarly, 

ack on the metrop- 

in order that he 

‘5 work in a city 

| understands, and 

and loves him. 

| a deep sense of 

Hale and rejoices 

has bestowed its 


| 

tL -MPHONY is the 
‘astra designated to 
‘nusicians from the 
the Atlantic next 
‘Sirection of Serge 
{is so familiar a 


‘{in London. The 
aphony, under the 
sr Damrosch, has 
ipe. The failure of 
Orchestra to do 
ig caused endless 
scially on the part 


ski. a +o. ©» a 


(Photo by White) 
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Coficert-Chronid Siu Saucers splays ur this 
- hand, r. ous 7 
oncer " tempting contrast. A beat slower and he 
“ Dt g.. would be dragging “Clouds.” Those who 

As It Should Be meee *®* mistakenly believe that Debussy never 
TT satur was no questioning if spoke out, should hear the conductor's 
Saturday evening the new Y version of “Fétes.” As it is, he plays 

the Symphony Concerts real with peril and by the turn of two hairs 
‘gan. The applause for Mr. Kouss@\ escapes it. Enough that he and his or- 


‘entering, was longer and hearti@l .hestra gain the beauty for which there. 


on Friday. At the end of the Third ;< 0 word when above the rustling, dark: | 


'nora” Overture the audience, PM caning strings, the wood-winds dissolve 
and deservedly, called the orcheS into the air the final measures of 
its feet, as if to salute © “Clouds.” 


well as the conductor. Though} “Ohne Pathos,” commands Hindemith 
ten o’clock and twenty minute$S over the first division of his Concerto, by 
the concert ended, there was NQ| which he means without emotion, senti- 
departure, but vigorous clapping »ent or even expression. Yet in the 
brought back Mr. Koussevitzky aj (hird division, the “March for Wood: | 


the orchestra rise again. Not fon winds,” there is a lyrical interlude, un-, 
ing had they repeated the performa less a fourth hearing still deceives the) 
the “Eroica” Symphony from whl par, over which he might have written | 
matinée company shamelessly “mit Pathos.” It is distinctly songful; | 
away. Hindemith, however, agad the mood, unmistakably, is German-ro- | 
the audience unawares. He himsél mantic: only the means are quasi‘mod- 
his Concerto abruptly; the program eynistic. The chortling double-bassoons 
like the score, divided it into fou) pefore and behind are stilled; the gentler 
ments; whereas the conductor paus, wood-winds do the young lion’s purring. 
/once, between divisions two and A lyrical vein runs in Hindemith. It 
| Hence an instant of confusion; then was clear in the early Quartet for Strings 
than enough applause to recall th that, at Pittsfield, first commended him 
ductor and set modernist ears ple t. American ears. It persists overtly or 
‘ly tingling. Response or no r€® jatently in his subsequent work, running 
each time the Concerto is repeat full in his nearest approach to a master- 
stands bravely on its own merits. piece, the “Marienleben” songs. Hinde- 
It is rather a pity that the thi mith would not be Hindemith did he not 
Debussy’s Nocturnes—‘‘Sirens” wi pretend to check it and profess to treat 
small humming chorus of women’s Vit prosaically. Yet up it springs, as in | 
has dropped from the active repe) this “March for Woodwinds,” and for the 
In Symphony Hall, unless memory time possesses him. 
it has not been heard through Detractors like to taunt Hindemith 
years; rarely does it come to per with the use of old forms for modern- 
ance elsewhere. Did conductors Jt(istic aggression, to call him “cheeky,” | 
habitualiy to “Clouds” and “Fétes “‘gabbling,”’ or by any other disparaging 1 
might save them from a pit intO \adjective in fashion. As it happens, the 
most of them fall and on the ed;“gabble” proves—in the Concerto for ex- | 
which Mr. Koussevitzky perilously ample—to be a fresh-sounding full-bot- | 
ers. Accustomed to play only thes€jed, quick-spirited music; while the. 
they take them as cont rasting piece “cheekiness” brings off such a blood-stir- q 
stress the contrast. They slow the ying tumult of rhythm as ends the sec-. 
lower the voice, subdue the tonal ond movement. Hindemith knows the | 
ing, of “Clouds.’’ Next they pounce orchestra instrument by § instrument : 
'“Wétes,” quickening, sharpening, Ah with all his haste and hardness di) 
ening, until the whole music speed timbre, every mating or Rperd Nye “euler. 
flashes. They stay themselves as audiences hear , 2 ns. ee 
| ‘ ar more and more mod- 
make another contrast—only Whe e¢rnist music, instinctively the 
‘aerial pageant passes in tonal visi0i the lasting wheat from nie separate 
The outcome is an exaggeration,! .paff the vit: lis . . 
than an intensification, of the reba A 7c een from the willed 
: Ssilication, G staves. Four times Mr. Koussevitzky 


of either piece; while Debussy l0V€ ,.4< , - 
: aes ‘ Pe, has played this Cone c } 
golden mean and had no mind tO € j+ has bitten home erto and four times 


passing 


—_—- ——- 


| 
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Incidents and Prospects 


As usual the Symphony Orchestra will 
sive nine concerts in Sanders Theater at 
Cambridge, more or less under the aus- 
pices of the University. They will begin 


on Thursdays, Nov. 8, Dec. 13, Jan. 10, 
Feb. 7, Feb. 28, March 14, March 28, 
April 18. Tickets, if any remain out- 
side subscriptions renewed, may be had 
at the University Bookstore. For ape 
concert of Thursday, Mr. Koussevitzky, 
proposes: | 


Piece *eeee#ee#e 
Symphony, No. 3, in E-flat major, °° 


The program-book told the audiences 
at the first Symphony Concerts that they 
would no longer be broadcast; but not 
before many eyes had discovered that 
no microphones were now in sight. Mr. 
Quimby, who through a season anda halt 
paid for the broadcasting and organized 
it, is in precarious health and must les- 
sen his activities. No one else is mind-. 
ed to put twenty-four, or even twelve, 
concerts ‘‘on the air,’ at. $1000 per con- 
cert. Comment, inm*~ 
was scanty and indiff 
who hear the orchest 
hall usually have no 
through the  loudspe 
happened elsewhere, &' 
ceived almost no respec 
casting. The interest 
terested alike held the 
coverably, did the con 
by this excursion into” 
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dom. These readers wi 
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Philip Hale 
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e scholarly, modést gentleman 
whom Dartmouth honored yesterday 


| with a degree has chosen deliberately 
on Thursday evening next and continue. 


to be a Boston journalist all his life. 
Except for an occasional magazine 
article, he has confined his later work 
to The Herald and Boston Sym- 
phony programs. The latter, filed in 
the Boston Public Library, are a last- 
ing monument of his untiring indus- 
try and his amazing erudition. Writ- 
ten in that straightforward, un- 
adorned style which Herald readers 
know so well, they are unmatched in | 
any other country or in any other | 
language. His newspaper articles, to- 
day a concert review, tomorrow a dra- 
matic criticism, the next day a sym- 
notice, all written against 
time, probably receive more attention 
from students of music and the 
drama here and abroad than the 
comment of anyother critic in the 
, | ‘ spite of repeated 

Zz jublishers in the 

England to write 

sen to devote his 

oer and the sym- 

ywrams. Similarly, 

ack on the metrop- 

in order that he 

‘s work in a city; 

| understands, and 

and loves him. 

; a deep sense of 
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-¢ | RY ”" , | a © Overture, ‘‘Leonora,’’ No. 3 Beethoven , ' bat , 
well as the conductor. Though ; Ohne Pathos,’ commands Hindemith ® “Apollo Musagetes (Protector of The Muses),”’ try and his amazing erudition, Writ- 


ten o’clock and twenty minutes over the first division of his Concerto, by : Ballet in Two Scenes. Played as Concert ten i1n that straightforward, un- 
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—has dropped from the active repe) this ‘““March for Woodwinds,” and for the | ® terested alike held their peace, nor, dis- is ti ‘ain 1 ‘der that h 
In Symphony Hall, unless memory time possesses him. 8 , coverably, did the concerts lose or gain olis time and Ag attr in Ol el tha c 
it has not been heard through : Detractors like to taunt Hindemith | | by this excursion into radio. _ might continue his work in a city | 
years; rarely does it come to per with the use of old forms for modern il a dH which he loves and understands, and | 
ance elsewhere. Did conductors Jtistic aggression, to call him “cheeky,” | Deserve onor which understands and loves him. 
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ers. Accustomed to play only theseied, quick-spirited music; . | degree so fittingly. 
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Reed of “Clouds. Next they pounce orchestra instrument by instrument. | criticisms of musical productions that tour Europe. The musicians from the 
etes, quickening, sharpening, h With all his haste and hardness every | | : Hub are to cross the Atlantic next 
arene cae whole music speed timbre, every mating or parting, tells. | © vet th Ic ea a spring under the direction of Serge 
on, ag ley stay themselves As audiences hear more and more mod- | e work which daily makes him xXoussevitzky, who is 50 familiar a 
pean another contrast—only w he! ernist music, instinctively they separate . 4 known to thousands of admirers is his figure in Paris and in London. The 
-aerial pageant passes In tonal visiol the lasting wheat from tl a Oe 4 ] (KAg rar Piseen 99 4 hj : a th 
Mt tot cn exaggeratiotk chet, the vitalise: 1e passing| | — column, As the World Wags,” in which late New York Symphony, unaer e 
"Egg he vee art ve oe é onal » ee oe oe voor | || he discourses upon every subject under direction of Walter —— yr 
vr sce: while Debussy xi | *s Mr. Koussevitzky bE isite ilure o 
of rsoagea piece; while Debussy lové has played this Concerto and four times | a pangg Bencore hee Retell pyc do 
golden mean and had no mind to @ jt has bitten home. | © |dom. These readers will rejoice with him aid : = serine akoaed endless 
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'composer’s desires are to be carried | 
out. Whether any of these works are} 
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this season as containing 112 musi- 


The Deficit Rises 


The Trustees of the Symphony 
Orchestra Ask $132,000 as Guaran- 
tee Fund for 1928-29 


some day crowd the audience out of 
Symphony Hall. Not so many years 
since an orchestra of 90 was a rec- 
ord breaker and 60 players were 
deemed adequate by Theodore Thomas 
for the tours of his famous orchestra. 
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But there are many works which de- A§ USUAL, the prog 


for the Symphony Concert 
= vyesterday—the first of the new 
= season — contained a financial 
summary from the Trustees of 
the Orchestra. For the year 1927- 
28, the income from receipts was 
$677,960.76; from the Endowment 
i Mra gr UP = Fund, $15,928.47; in all, $693,889.23. 
" There are four fresh comers to the |e cutgo was $780,957.46, leaving 
Symphony Orchestra for the new season: tl deficit of $87,068.23. eons 
Emil Béttcher from the orchestra of the{¢™puons to gc get bo 
State Opera at Berlin and the State nig p beta D4 cca ba i 
Opera at Dresden, to be first horn with P°*_ a aphree a af adee: wis 
which instrument he is renowned vir-#—-W4S contributed privately. 
tuoso; Mr. Chardon to the violoncellos;| For the new season, salaries 
Mr. Lauga to the violins; Mr. White to aid to members of the orchestra 
the percussion-group. Mr. Bernard Zig-7W!Se and just expenditure will 
hera succeeds Mr. Holy at the first ha |; eis any by nearly $15,000. Since 
while Mr. Coughey returns to take the?either the Symphony Concerts 


second. Mr. Lafosse also rejoins thelor the Pops are to be broadcast 
trumpets. in Saturday evenings, the treas- 
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Alfred Holy, singe 1913 harpist with | As these concerts can only be 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, who is carried on by the generosity 
returning to Vienna, was guest of honor of the public, subscriptions to 
at a reception yesterday in the de Volt 
studio, Trinity court. Many of his pupils ' 
at the New England Conservatory of } ee | 
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meet this deficit are requested. 

Music, where he is instructor of harp, 
were present to bid him farewell. A Heasalt abe a ON. 20.19 28, 
silver vase with a small engraved herp Alwin’ E. Schroeder =| 
was given to him as a token of affection 
and appreciation, and Mrs. Holy was 
given a bouquet of spring flowers. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Karl Muck, ‘© Boston Symphony Orchestra, ° 


Funerai services for Alwin FE. Schroe 
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one time director of the Boston Sym- eld yesterday morning in the chapel of 
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phony orchestra, Mr. Holy was induced Forest Hills cemetery. The Rev. Ar- 
thur W. P. Wylie of All Saints Church 
Dorchester, officiated. He died on 
he was solo harpist in the Imperial Wednesday at his home 24 Parkins 


to come to Boston in 1913. In Vienna 


Opera House and with the Philhar- | street. Jamaica Plain. at the ace of 72 
monic Society. He has played under 2" : 
Richard Wagner, Richard Strauss, Mah- 
ler, Feingartner and Koussevitsky. He 


is.a composer of ability and is the head 
of the Alfred Holy trio. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 








FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 12, at 2.30 o'clock 


Stravinsky 


Scene I: 
Scene IT: 


Kodaly 


Schumann 


es 


IIT, 
IV. 


Second 





SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 13, at 8.15 o’clock 


‘Apollon Musagéte”’ (Apollo, Leader 


of the Muses) Ballet 


Birth of Apollo. 


Variation of Apollo (Apollo and the Muses) — 
Variation of Polymnia— Variation of Terpsichore — 
Variation of Apollo—Apollo and Terpsichore— 
Coda (Apollo and the Muses)—Apotheosis. 


(First time in Boston) 


Prelude. The Tale Begins — Viennese Musical 
Clock—Song—The Battle and Defeat of Napoleon 
— Intermezzo— Entrance of the Emperor and his 


Court. 


(First time in Boston) 


‘“Hary Janos” 


Suite 


Symphony in B-flat major No. 1, Op. 38 


Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace. 


Larghetto. 


Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio I: Molto pid vivace; Trio IT. 


Allegro animato e grazioso. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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The Boston Symphony is announced 
this season as containing 112 musi- 
cians. If the annual increase by twos 
and threes continues the orchestra will 
some day crowd the audience out of 
Symphony Hall. Not so many years 
Since an orchestra of 90 was a rec- 
ord breaker and 60 players were 
deemed adequate by Theodore Thomas 
for the tours of his famous orchestra. 
But there are many works which de- 
mand 100 or more performers if the 
composer’s desires are to be carried 
out, Whether any of these works are 
@s great as Mozart’s G minor £ym- 
phony, which can be properly played 
by an orchestra of betweeh 30 and 
40, is a question perhaps irrelevant. 
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There are four fresh comers7red 
Symphony Orchestra for the new.c« 
Emil Béttcher from the orchestrijq 
State Opera at Berlin and thyor, 
Opera at Dresden, to be first ho, a, 
which instrument he is renowl. 4, 
tuoso; Mr. Chardon to the VION, -, x, 
Mr. Lauga to the violins; Mr. B-he 
the percussion-group. Mr. Bern: 
hera succeeds Mr. Holy at the fir: 
while Mr. Coughey returns to ti FR 
second. Mr. Lafosse also refo: 
trumpets. 
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FOR SYMPHONY HARPIST 


roid 4, . 
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of Returning to Vienna 


Alfred Holy, since 1913 harpist with | 


the Boston Symphony orchestra, who is 
returning to Vienna, was guest of honor 
at a reception yesterday in the de Volt 
studio, Trinity court. Many of his pupils 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, where he is instructor of harp, 
were present to bid him farewell. A 
Silver yase with a smal] engraved herp 
was given to him as a token of affection 
and appreciation, and Mrs. Holy was 
given a bouquet of spring flowers. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Karl M uck, 
One time director of the Boston Syvm- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Holy was induced 
to come to Boston in 1913. In Vienna 
he was solo harpist in the Imperial 
Opera House and with the Philhar- 
monic Society. He has played under 
Richard Wagner, Richard Strauss, Mah- 
ler, Feingartner and Koussevitsky, He 


is a composer of ability and is the head 
of the Alfred Holy trio. 
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The Deficit Rises 


The Trustees of the Symphony 
Orchestra Ask $132,000 as Guaran- 
tee Fund for 1928-29 


-_— 


A§ USUAL, the program-book 
for the Symphony Concert 
yesterday—the first of the new 
season — contained a § financial 
Summary from the Trustees of 
the Orchestra. For the year 1927- 
28, the income from receipts was 
$677,960.76; from the Endowment 
Fund, $15,928.47; in all, $693,889.28. 
The outgo was $780,957.46, leaving 
a net deficit of $87,068.23. Sub- 
scriptions to the Guarantee Fund 
Cleared away $73,179.99 of this 
Joss, The remainder—the inference 
ig—was contributed privately. 
For the new season, salaries 
paid to members of the orchestra 
—wise and just expenditure—will 
increase by nearly $15,000. Since 
neither the Symphony Concerts 
nor the Pops are to be broadcast 
on Saturday evenings, the treas- 
ury will be the poorer by $32,000 
—}$1000 per concert. Add to these 
sums an estimated deficit equal to 
that of last season, and the Guar- 
antee Fund for 1928-29 is in need 
of $132,000. The Trustees end la- 
conically: 
As these concerts can only be 
carried on by the generosity 
of the public, subscriptions to 
meet this deficit are requested. 
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FUNERAL 
Heaald ~—— IO%. 20,1926. 
Alwin E. Schroeder 

Funeral services for | 
der, widely known cellist 
for more than 
the Boston Symphony» S) 
held yesterday morning in the chapel of 
Forest, Hills cemetery The Rev. Ar. 
thur W. P. Wylie of All Saints Church. 
Dorchester, officiated. He died on 
Wednesday at his home 94 Perkins 


' Street, Jamaica Plain. at the age of 72 


Second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 12, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 13, at 8.15 o'clock 


Stravinsky 
of the Muses) Ballet 
Scene [: Birth of Apollo. 
Scene II: Variation of Apollo (Apollo and the Muses) — 
Variation of Polymnia— Variation of Terpsichore — 
Variation of Apollo—Apollo and Terpsichore— 
Coda (Apollo and the Muses)—Apotheosis. 


(First time in Boston) 


Kodaly . ; .  °Hary Janos’’ Suite 


Prelude. The Tale Begins — Viennese Musical 
Clock—Song—The Battle and Defeat of Napoleon 
— Intermezzo— Entrance of the Emperor and his 
Court. 


(First time in Boston) 


Schumann 


Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace. 
Larghetto. 

Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio I: Molto pid vivace; Trio IT. 
Allegro animato e grazioso. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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! ss, The remainder—the inference 
was contributed privately. 
For the new season, salaries 
id to members of the orchestra 
wise and just expenditure—will 
crease by nearly $15,000. Since > 
ither the Symphony Concerts 
r the Pops are to be broadcast 
Saturday evenings, the treas- 
y will be the poorer by $32,000 
31000 per concert. Add to these 
sums an estimated deficit equal to 
that of last season, and the Guar- 
antee Fund for 1928-29 is in need 
of $132,000. The Trustees end la- 
conically: 
‘As these concerts can only be 
carried on by the generosity 
gto Vienna, was guest of honor | of the public, subscriptions to 
o yesterday in the de Volt = meet this deficit are requested. 
Trt court, Many of his pupils Fan mnngmmMmuTnEANUNNNNNUNEIO 
‘the New England Conservatory of 
: me e, where he is instructor of harp, FUNERAL 
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h the efforts of Dr. Karl Muck, *¢ Boston Symphony Orchestra, were | 
director of the Boston Sym- held yesterday morning in the chapel of 


srchestra, Mr. Holy was induced Forest: Hills cemetery. The Rev. Ar- 


thur W.-P..Wylie of All Saints. Church, 
© to Boston in 1913. In Vienna Dorchester, officiated. He died on 
: solo harpist in the Imperial Wednesday at his home, 94 Perkins 


og "ged and with the Philhar- | street, tamece Plain, at the age of 73. 
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Stravinsky . j . “Apollon Musagéte” (Apollo, Leader 
of the Muses) Ballet 


Scene I: Birth of Apollo. 
Scene II: Variation of Apollo (Apollo and the Muses) — 
Variation of Polymnia— Variation of Terpsichore — 
Variation of Apollo—Apollo and Terpsichore— 


Coda (Apollo and the Muses)—Apotheosis. 
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(First time in Boston) 


. .  ‘‘Hary Janos” Suite 


Prelude. The Tale Begins — Viennese Musical 
Clock—Song—The Battle and Defeat of Napoleon 


— Intermezzo— Entrance of the Emperor and his 
Court. 
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- Symphony in B-flat major No. 1, Op. 38 


I. Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace. 
II. Larghetto. 


III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio I: Molto pid vivace; Trio II. 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso. 



























There will be an intermission before the symphony 










STEINWAY PIANO USED 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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ee BOSTON SYMPHO! p ita it 4 are J egies to igiats, who un 
aes ome PHIT aa cet i wn | not ng. nile ss one orces yOu, 3m 
“By PHILIP HALE = =— Jadvance to accept ‘pladders for Jan- 
The second concert of the Boston |terns.’ ” | cf 2 ea 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, ae oredr UniRe te tat eee. Hane 


conductor, took place yesterday after |which might have served the old lead- 


| noon in Symphony hall, The program | ers of the ballets in the Parisian opera 
| was as follows: Stravinsky, “Apollon house moving pod reno or with Sm 

1: gee emn poses as goddesses Or nymphs. 

2 einai (“Apollo, Leader of the|~ wo wonder that the applause was 80 

| Muses”), a ballet (first time in Boston); | general, so hearty, so jong continued 


| Kodaly, suite from his comic opera, that Mr. Koussevitzky was recalled ee 
“tary J 9 at td ‘| the excellent performance, a e. 
y. Janos” (first time jn Boston) ; players shared in the tribute. : 


| Schumann, Symphony, B flat, No.1. | The suite drawn from Kodaly’s comic , 


| The disappointment of those who see- ‘opera, which was produced at Bude 
‘ine the name of Stravinsk , _ in 1926, is another matter; more GG- 
| Ins nsky went pre pendent, no doubt, on the action, with 


pared to sulk, pout, rage and find fault tne effect increased by the scenery, | 


| with Mr. Koussevitzky for daring to costumes and the dramatic dialogue OF 
conduct another piece by this son of soliloquy. ‘Fhis Hary Janos, a boastfu 
| Belial, flushed with insolence and peasant, having returned to his village, 
_ vodka, this Antichrist in contempor- tells, as an old man of the wonders he 
aneous musical life, must have been has seen, the deeds that he has done. 
| keen, For in this ballet there was no He overthrew in battle Napoleon at 
| Orey of dissonances, no thunderous Milan—-Napoleon trembled and wept as 
‘erashes, no drums beaten as if by mad- soon as he caught sight of Hary; and’ 
| men. There was simple music, often Hary rescued Marie Louise and took her | 
i tuneful, often beautiful; when there to her imperial father in Vienna—hence 
| were commonplace passages they were the boisterous march in the nature of a 
| not disturbing to Stravinsky's admirers; Hungarian Rhapsody that ends the. 
,and these commonplaces reassured and suite. | 
‘pleased the reactionaries who are SUS~-— The burlesque battle scene is amus=-— 
_picious of anything they think is mildly | ing, but how much more entertaining it 
or audaciously original. The prevailing 'would be in the opera house! The pro- | 
spirit of this ballet is of the 18th cen- | digious orchestral sneeze with which the | 
tury. | prelude opens is also amusing, @ clever | 
“Apollo,” scored for strings only, was | instrumental trick, but what would a 
first heard at the indefatigable Mrs. | hearer make of it, were he not told that. | 
Coolidge’s chamber musical festival in ||}in Hungary when any one perpetuates | 
the music room of the Library of Con- |a whopper, an accidental sneeze from | 
gress in Washington, D. C., on April || man of woman in the company is an- 
27, 1928. Mr. Bolm then mimed Apollo. assurance of the narrator's truthfulness, 


At the later performances in Paris and |} however incredible the tale may seem. 
ic in the section 


London Serge Lifar of the Ballet Russe There is beautiful mus 
was the. god. entitled “Song,” where Hary and his 


Here is the rare instance of ballet || sweetheart long to see again their 


music that does not suffer by being | fatherland. Here, as elsewhere in the 
transferred to the concert platform, jj Suite, Kodaly uses Hungarian melody. 


There is hardly any story for the thea- || This suite, as we have said, is entertain- 
tre stage; the action is negligible. 1t | ing, the work of an accomplished musi- 
would seem as if Stravinsky, now tired cian, who, while understanding and able 
of his futile attempt to write in the| to write in the ultra-modern idiom, 4s 
manner of Bach when that composer not afraid of melody even when ib 3s 
was dull and mertly a weaver of insig- frankly national or has undergon® © 
nificant patterns, and in the manner | Phistication. Although Kodaly is known 
of Handel’s oratorios—there has heen | 25 an enthusiastic lover and collector of 
only one Handel—the superb—forgot his folk songs, his hobby has not made him 
piano concerto and his “Oedipus Rex’ | ® parochial composer. He is not forced 
and bethought him of Lulli and Rameau. | 1% inspiration to sit in a village belfry. 


Thus he has joined the band of modern Mr. Koussevitzky gave a brilliant and 
Frenchmen who praise these composer eloquent reading of Schumann’s sym" 
phony; so eloquent that one forgot for 


of the 18th century and would submit : ; 
to their influence. Did not Debussy at | the time being the oft repeated slurs 
Jareiaiaaa acne ae ea reine REA ARTS RNS MEE RE see a: performance of a ballet suite from t a ghee geste orchestration and the 
Jolt kK a ne Rameau’s “La Guirlande” performed in | oft heard remark that he wrote as if 
4 an oC aly: —odern j Paris 25 years ago, stand up and shout: | for a piano and then awkwardly handed 
“Hurrah for Rameau! Away with 


Sip! eine gan OOOO 


; 


the music to the orchestra. All in all a 
) delightful concert, 


|New Composer 
: at the Svwn th  ™ 1 “ 4 t rh) , ¢ oe 
© as ymphony Concerts This Week 1a aPC ek tine Ramesu's on musical y it we be renee tonight. The pro- 
ase, yma | Sram. o next week comprises Haydn’s 
tradition, tenderly and delicately charm | sym phony in G major called iphe 
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ing, “without the affectation of Ger- ph Ariat Oe 
man depth, without the italicization a icnecay” Povign tee a or Neate 
with blows of the fist, without long- | ,hony anck's Sym- 
winded explanations which seem to say. pnoly: 
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Enthusiasm Greets 


, : ! | 
vinsky Pieces 


Kodaly and Stra- ~ 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| There are two ways of persuad- 
ing reluctant audiences to an accept- 
ance of modern music—to play them | 
the pieces that they have at first | 
disliked until they have learned to | 
like them, and to give them the oc-! 
casional compositions that must wit | 
their hearts on a single hearing. 


SPONTANEOUS ENTHUSIASM 


The latter method was employed by 
Mr, _Koussevitsky at the Symphony 
Concert of yesterday afternoon. Offer- 
ing his sometimes unwilling listeners 
Stravinsky’s ‘Apollo Musagetes’’ and | 
the “‘Hary Janos” suite of Zoltan Ko- 
daly, the conductor was rewarded by | 


Spontaneous and unaffected 
asm. 


enthusi- 


_pince the momentous afternoon when 
Le Sacre du printemps”’ first out- 
raged Bostonian ears the name Stra- 
vinsky has in many minds been svn- 
onymous with cacaphony. To be sure 
such impression of the Russian’s musi- 
Cal disposition must have been some- 
what dispelled by the “Oedipus Rex” 


of last season. But who, not. warned | 


beforehand, could have been prepared 
for the dulcet sounds of this music to 
‘Apollo, Leader of the Muses,” ballet 
in the classic style, written for and first 
performed at Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge’s 
Festival in Washington last spring and, 
together with Kodaly’s suite, played in 
Boston for the first time yesterday? 


Suave and Sprightly 


The strings, alone, are employed in 
this latest Stravinskian score, and they 
are busied with suave or sprightly 
tunes, with rhythms simple and ingra- 
tiating, with harmony that is for the 
most part blandly consonant. Listen- 
ing, one may be persuaded by the plas- 
tic beauty, the unaffected charm of this 
artful composition. Or, one may be 


disturbed by a recurrent suspicion of | 


insincerity and pose and by a style 


that knows not only Lully and Gluck, 


but also Delibes and Bellini. 
In any event the audience of yester- 


day rose to this ‘‘Apollo,’’ and was not | 
content until the conductor had sum-' 
moned the deserving players to their. 


feet. 
Ingenious and Beautiful 


Only a little less rapturous was the 
reception accorded the fanciful, humor- 
ous, amazingly ingenious and _ often 
beautiful music of Kodaly. The opera, 
now two years old, from which this 
suite is drawn, recounts the incredible 
adventures of the figure of Hungarian 
folk-lore akin to Baron Munchausen, 
and Kodaly’s music has a freshness 
and an imaginative quality that had 
seemed wellnigh lost to the tonal art 


| of our day. Popular this music must 
‘surely become with audiences here and 


elsewhere, and not only for such amus- 
ing conceits as the Garagantuan or- 
chestral sneeze with which it begins, 
while at the same time the critical mu- 
sicijian can have nothing but admiration 


for the skill and resource that have | 


gone into the making of it. From the 


‘newer Hungary has come at least one 
piece whose claim to enduring fame 
‘must be everywhere apparent. 


From first to last yesterday, conduc- 
tor and orchestra were at top bent, and 
the concluding number, Schumann's 
“Spring’’ Symphony, appropriate to the 
temperature if not to the season, re- 


—— ee eee ee » 


ceived a performance that was noth- | 


‘ing short of re-creation, miraculously 


restoring to its fading pages its one- 
time raptures and romantic beauty. 
And like Stravinsky and Kodaly before 
him, Schumann found yesterday a re- 
sponsive audience. 


-_--— 


es 


-)4n Symphony Hall and needed 
‘Once more Stravinsky had writ- 
music self-contained and self-ex- 

- In the theater, however, his | 
epose stood clearer. He was seek: | 
revive the classical ballet as it) 


Composers, 
Conductor, 
ed through the eighteenth, and | 
Q h i through the nineteenth, contary: 
s ou 
re estr Sia ON etholbey |) actewa half. 


omes their legendary state, ad 
, conventional pgp ating i en | 

° g stage. (Is not Stravinsky @t- 
Stravinsky,Kodaly,Schumann, rhen he makes Polymnia the Muse , 


New and Old. for a Full ning (‘La mimique’”’) and gives 
| 9 


mask; whereas she commonly | 
for the Lyric Muse wearing the | 
Symphony Concert | 


bearing stylus and parchment?) 
is the simple, static fable, unfold- 
elf, so far as it unfolds at all, in 
FTER Stravinsky the lion, Stravin-;e, and embroideries according to 
sky the lamb... . At the Sym-q technique—Variations, Pas d’ac- 
phony Concert yesterday, Mr.pas de Deux, Coda, Apotheosis. 
Koussevitzky repeated a favor- i, the archaic suggestion in the 
ite experiment—the playing of ballet- | and the miming, as Mr. Balan- 
music as concert-piece. For once, tt WaS gevised and ordered them for Paris 
altogether successful. At the end, the pndon. And there is the exhibi- 
applause was instant, honest, geueral,,¢ virtuosity im the classic dance 
hearty, directed to the conductor, the Or- the day of Vestris to the day of 
chestra and to Mr. Burgin at the first, Finally, a simplified music and 
violin who had borne conspicuous part.iyjced orchestra. Stravinsky em- 
No doubt it included also the composer tpe strings only. In the original 
who—the program-book assured readers of the ballet he listed twenty-five. 
—was “now living.” He is, indeed, veing coyssevitzky assembled nearly his 
no other than Igor Stravinsky, domiciled tring choir. The gain in depth 
in Paris, probably the most influential p5nority was appreciable and desir- 
and significant figure in the music f 
his generation. The piece in question | —— | 
was “Apollo Musagetes’—Apollo, In: | 
spirer and Protector of the Muses—ballet oughout, Stravinsky bade a git 
in two scenes. They filled twenty-five | limpid and plastic music. 


minutes, during which there was not q | turn the melodic line runs clear. 
panterpoti may divide it; no play 


sign of restlessness or boredom. They a 

constituted a ballet of action—as Stra- rhythm divert it; no harmonies 
vinsky indicated in a program-note over- /€" it; no instrumental coloring over- 
looked by the venerable editor—not a: Only rarely does it desiccate, S0 
pallet with a plot: Prologue representing [> 'n'e figures obviously provided for 
the birth of Apollo, saluted by two god- virtucso-dance. At moments, Bel- 
desses, receiving nectar, ambrosia and a limself has not more chosen with @ 


¢ the ear. As this line 

girdle of gold, conducted toward Olym- nand to woo 
a: aric i .. apid, so also is it supple. The im- 
pus; Variation of Apollo, testing his | Stravinsky sama 


limbs: Entrance of Calliope, Polymnia, (0” is as though 4 
Terpsichore, each receiving from the god ination his measures transmuted: 
the symbol of her function (Pas d’ac- the motions of the dancers, shaped | 
tion), each exemplifying it for his pleas- rhythmed them accordingly. These 
ure (More Variations); Second Varia- ims, simple As they seem, vant 
tion of Apollo, to the glory of the new- tly poised and agar song one hin sad 
born arts of Poetry, Miming and The ent of monotony. Now and again, as | 
Dance: Pas de Deux for Apollo and Variation of Terpsichore, they run 


Terpsichore as significant and pleasing make a paradox—in clear intricacy. 


above her sisters; Coda for the assem- |, Stravinsky even permits himéer 2: 
bled four; Apotheosis as they move to- bars of paper-music—his play, in png 
gether toward Oympus. ation of Calliope, with eae cid} 
No one, yesterday, thought twice about e in eae Ay ae pein nt gen 
any lacking ‘‘synopsis;’’ sufficiently the y apne satt . Fh ptsiplitat it and 
music spoke for itself. As a stage-show, sof PE ants etn ew ieee bt 7 Pins hardly a 
except among a few remembering spec- lnous harmony opine y 


ins ntal coloring, 
tators W gnance. The instrumen 
Paris he gua bys ah ori igh it discloses a deep knowledge and 


a sensitive feeling for the range of @ 
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of last season. But who, not, warned | 
beforehand, could have been prepared | 
for the dulcet sounds of this music to 

‘Apollo, Leader of the Muses,” ballet 

in the classic style, written for and first 

performed at Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge’s 

Festival in Washington last spring and, 

together with Kodaly’s suite, played in 

Boston for the first time yesterday? 


Suave and Sprightly 


The strings, alone, are employed in 


: RES] ONS] . this latest Stravinskian score, and they 


are busied with suave or sprightly 
tunes, with rhythms simple and ingra- 
tiating, with harmony that is for the 
most part blandly consonant. Listen- 
ing, one may be persuaded by the plas- 


r tic beauty, the unaffected charm of this 
Enthusiasm ee ree t S artful composition. Or, one may be 


Kodaly and Stra- 


vinsky Pieces 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| There are two ways of persuad- 
ing reluctant audiences to an accept- 
ance of modern music—to play them 
the pieces that they have at first 
disliked until they have learned to 
like them, and to give them the oc- 
yea compositions that must win 
t eir hearts on a single hearing. 


SPONTANEOUS ENTHUSIASM 


is haem method was employed by 
rte cp Annet at the Symphony 
on yesterday afternoon. Offer- 
wud eg meres unwilling listeners 
eigghien ys “Apollo Musagetes” and 

6 ary Janos” suite of Zoltan Ko- 
daly, the conductor was rewarded by 


disturbed by a recurrent suspicion of 
insincerity and pose and by a style 
that knows not only Lully and Gluck, | 
but also Delibes and Bellini. | 
In any event the audience of yester- 
day rose to this ‘‘Apollo,’’ and was not 
‘content until the conductor had sum-' 
mens the deserving players to their 
eet. 


Ingenious and Beautiful 


Only a little less rapturous was the 
reception accorded the fanciful, humor- 
ous, amazingly ingenious and _ often 
beautiful music of Kodaly. The opera, 
now two years old, from which this 
suite is drawn, recounts the incredible 
adventures of the figure of Hungarian 
folk-lore akin to Baron Munchausen, 

| and Kodaly’s music has a freshness 
| and an imaginative quality that had 
| Seemed wellnigh lost to the tonal art 
| of our day. Popular this music must 
surely become with audiences here and 

elsewhere, and not only for such amus- 

ing conceits as the Garagantuan or- | 
chestral sneeze with which it begins, 

while at the same time the critical mu- | 
sician can have nothing but admiration | 
for the skill and resource that have | 
| gone into the making of it. From the | 
| newer Hungary has come at least one 

' piece whose claim to enduring fame 

must be everywhere apparent. 

From first to last yesterday, conduc- 
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altogether successful. A 
applause was instant, h 
hearty, directed to the @0 
chestra and to Mr. Bum 
violin who had borne @Ot 
No doubt it included algo 
who—the program-book ® 
—was “now living.” He 
no other than Igor Strav 
in Paris, probably the 
and significant figure im 
his generation. The ple 
was “Apollo Musagetés 
spirer and Protector of 
in two scenes. They 
minutes, during which 
sign of restlessness or 
constituted a ballet of 4 
vinsky indicated in a prog 
looked by the venerable 
ballet with a plot: Prologt 
the birth of Apollo, salu 
desses, receiving nectar, @ 
girdle of gold, conducte fi 
pus; Variation of Apollo 
limbs; Entrance of Callio 
Terpsichore, each receiving 
the symbol of her functi 
tion), each exemplifying it 


 eeoahin Once more Stravinsky had writ- 
ten a music self-contained and self-ex- 


of 


jstence in Symphony Hall and needed 


pressing. In the theater, however, his, 


, 


full purpose stood clearer. He was seek: | 


ing to revive the classical ballet as it | 
fourished through the eighteenth, and | 
drooped through the nineteenth, century. 
There are the personages out of 


| Greco-Roman mythology, arrayed half. 


as becomes their legendary state, half , 
in the conventional trappings of the | 
dancing stage. (Is not Stravinsky at. 
fault when he makes Polymnia the Muse |. 


of Miming (“La mimique’) and gsives_ 
/her a mask; whereas she commonly 


passes for the Lyric Muse wearing the | 


bearing stylus and parchment?) | 

le, static fable, unfold- 

ing itself, so far as it unfolds at all, in 
exercises and embroideries according to 
the old technique—Variations, Pas d’ac- 
tion, Pas de Deux, Coda, Apotheosis. 
There is the archaic suggestion in the 
dancing and the miming, as Mr. Balan- 
chine devised and ordered them for Paris 
and London. And there is the exhibi- 
tion of virtuosity im the classic dance 
from the day of Vestris to the day of 
Fokine. Finally, a simplified music and 
q, reduced orchestra. Stravinsky em- 
ploys the strings only. In the original 
draft of the ballet he listed twenty-five. 
Mr. Koussevitzky assembled nearly his 
whole string choir. The gain in depth 
and sonority was appreciable and desir- 


able. 


oo 


Throughout, Stravinsky writes a sin- 
gular limpid and plastic music. At | 
every turn the melodic line runs clear. 
No counterpoint may divide it; no play 
with rhythm divert it; no harmonies 
amother it; no instrumental coloring over- 
lay it. Only rarely does it desiceate, so 
to say, inte figures obviously provided for 
the virtueso-dance. At moments, Bel- 
lini Himself has not more chosen with @ 
find hand to woo the ear. As this line 
is limpid, so also is it supple. The im- 
pression is as though Stravinsky saw in 
4magination his measures transmuted | 
‘into the motions of the dancers, shaped | 
and rhythmed them accordingly. These) 


rhythms, simple AS they seem, are 
adroitly poised and balanced; bring not a. 
moment of monotony. Now and again, as | 
in the Variation of Terpsichore, they run 
—to make a paradox—in clear intricacy. 
Once, Stravinsky even permits himself 2 
few bars of paper-music—his play, in the 
Variation of Calliope, with the mid- 
pause in classic French verse. Melod- 
ically there is little development and 
scanty modulation. The smooth and 
luminous harmony obtrudes hardly 4 
dissonance. The instrumental coloring, 
though it discloses a deep knowledge and 
a sensitive feeling for the range of @ 
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string choir, is always transparent.) | 
Phrasing his melodies in-a music of line, — 


Stravinsky leaves not an edge unround- 
ed. He ends, and the final cadence melt 
into the air. The orchestra—he has said ¢ 
himself—shall “be as susceptible as the 
human voice. 


‘Hearing this music, the restless eplrits 
who are always harking back to some one | 


or-other, surge. Back to Rameau and 
Monteclair, back to Chaikovsky and 
Gounod, back to Mendelssohn and De- 
libes, they shout, pointing at Stravinsky 
derisive fingers. ‘‘This is your classic 
ballet,” they say in scorn, “with one 
dance (Apollo and Terpsichore) verging 
‘on a waltz, and another (First Variation 
| of Apollo) so pseudo-oriental that Delibes 
might have tucked it into the second act 
‘of ‘Lakmé’! Is this the Igor we have 
‘followed from ‘Petrushka’ through ‘O&#di- 
-pus’?” And so forth with occasional 
wringing of the hands. ... There is an- 
other point of view as plausible and 
‘rather more satisfactory to such of us 
‘as do not believe that everyone in this 
world must be ticketed and act accord- 
\ingly ever after. ‘‘Apollo’” is return to a 
species of ballet that persisted through 
nearly two centuries (1700-1900). During 
those years it knew many sorts of music 
—from Rameau through Delibes. If it 
pleases Stravinsky to proffer a synthesis 
of these styles, let him take his pleasure. 


Any one with a grain of imagination can | 


guess the mental exhilaration in the 
,making of it. 

/ Let Stravinsky also be his rich and 
-many-sided self. He is upon many a 


page of ‘“‘Apollo.’”” Thence upspring the | 
grave and lofty measures of preluding; | 
the clean-cut vigors of the fugue to. 


which Apollo is born; the grace, the 
charm, the inexhaustible delicacy and 
finesse of the Muses’ dances; the deep- 
ening and upswelling of the music to- 
ward the close as though the god had 


achieved a consecration; the close Itself | 
in measures of proud and profound ec: | 


stasy. For beauty is the charioteer of 
these four as to Olympus they ascend.... 


A pendant to “‘Gidipus” is this ‘‘Apollo.” | 


Again has Stravinsky transmuted his 
model into his own abounding self. Never 
before has this music sounded as yester- 
day across Symphony Hall. Monsieur 
Igor is a workaday conductor. With 
-any of his scores Mr. Koussevitzky far 
}outdoes him. And the strings of the 
orchestra were paragons. 


After this theater-music, more music 
of the stage, again in fortunate transfer. 
At Buda-Pest Kodaly’s “H&ary J&nos”’ 
was a play with music, a comic opera 
with plentiful dialogue. The Suite for 
the concert-hall strips away much that 
encumbered it; preserves and distills the 
‘musical essence. There emerges a four- 
fold piece—of. Kodaly the technician in 


se; of Kodaly the folk: 
invention out of folk- 
-hidden pathos that is 
medy. The Hungarian 
it feeling for instruments 
rata imagination with 


ee 


tten until he knows how | 
gs a music teeming with | 


aphic and unlabored in 
hestral voices. He is 
ainted with the new de- 
dures. At will and need 
unobtrusively, unarro- 
toil by the midnight 
ear end clearly gained. 
i1arreling with dissonance 
e that is modernistic when 


© folk-music, it had been 
‘modernistic sieve. 
that only the Prelude and 


‘} are music made wholly 


oser’s head. All else is 
from Hungarian folk- 
zed, clothed orchestrally, 
$ presentable in theater or 
' Kodaly. Be it so; but 
and hand are so impreg- 


Haly, besides, is wiser in 
was his compatriot and 
¢ His Piano-Concerto, 
@ nearly incomprehensible 
t an Hungarian ear and 
age after page seemed un- 
®s of dissonant sound. 
is well on the way around 
ian world and every au- 
Both the musical and the 
ent. He has laid hand 
ies that convey and ani- 
gn; adapted and clothed 
Rey are defined, enlarged, 
universally viable. The 
exotic native music, but 
izgue, half-piquant, impres- 
rangeness. Here go mu- 
Ihe mind; fantasy, humor, 
mr the imagination. The 
m® the whole Suite that do 
Mstantly and fully is that 
hy at the beginning de- 
ate an orchestral sneeze. 
$a legendary Hungarian 
Hnot be older than the 
ho dreamed dreams and 
was realities. He saw 
» Marie-Louise, the Haps- 
mvho wedded Napoleon, 
her love; at the Hofburg 
bssed, child-like, in the 
ock with soldier-figures 
ut: beating to his knees 
pror in battle; standing 
the procession, when 
ily marches ceremoni- 


PASTE OVER 


ally through that same Hofburg. Oce,| too hard.) Recall the finale— 
between whiles, holding his wife’s h nd, ke mood idea‘ized into lighter but. 
he pines for’ the sights and sounds, ‘the tstatic tones. Count in the Scherzo 
quiet and content, of his villagé. The repetitions that were new glows. 
Suite must needs put by the. adventure at last was Schumann, the romantic 
with Marie-Louise; but for ‘all else nantics, borne full, rich’ and. sweet 
KodAly writes a many-voiced music. he ears of a more prosaic time. The 
Now it is exuberantly comic rodomon-entury of the Symphony Concerts 
tade, as in the battle with Napoleon over- jardly recall a more life-giving deed. 
thrown. Again it is the gentis, auasi- [oussevitzky, they say, will go for- 
ironic comedy of the goldier-clock.. What this very season, to the other sym- 
children we all are to gape and nudge as of Schumann. Apollo, speed him. 
and grin—along with Hary—at such 


H. T. P. 
toys! Last the big-bow-wow of the Im- | 
perial March; for so Hary sees and hears wo NEW PIECES Al 
it. Withal, humorous, not to say 


ironic, undertones. Can it be that 


Kai maxes a wiy face at, cee oes; SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Between: the intermezzo of the ite oA 
rian dance, flinging out and drawing in : 
ae ee ods of a biessedly tempera Qtravinsky and Kodal 
mental race; the intermezzo of en Stas S y y 
sick Hary—the stillness of the night, e 
piercing, longing, fervid Hungarian tune, Numbers Applauded. 
the tears to the eye, the tug at the heart 
in the hearing. A music of nostalgia Pent 
written with a candor and poignancy Schumann Symphony Brilliantly 
that are almost cruel. Here it 1s oN 
spoken; elsewhere in the Suite it is under- 
note, unexpectedly and artfully emerging, Interpreted hy Koussevitzky 
as suddenly and edroitly caught-in ae 
Wherever Hary goes, he remains the fe a) 
peasant; under all his rodomontade ears Two pieces new to Boston and Schu 
the voice of home. It is the pathos of ;mann’s First Symphony filled yester- 
Kod&ly’s comedy, the half-hidden key- day’s Symphony program, The nov- 


note, the finer atmosphere. elties, suites from Stravinsky’s latest 


Last, the third novelty of the day, ballet ‘‘Apollo, eon of the gb 
though it stood upon the program as and Zoltan Kodalys opera, ry 
Schumann’s Symphony in B-flat major, Janos,” were not too modern in mu- 
No. 1, originally played at Leipzig, eighty- sical character to win hearty applause, 


seven years ago.... Nowadays, most The performance of Schumann’s fa- 
conducters play Schumann dutifully. He miliar symphony was exceptionaily 
is, or he was, a classic; no doubt he de- prilliant. 

serves occasional place; give it to him and '. Stravinsky’s ‘‘Apollo,” a series of 
have done; audibly he is ageing. Not 30 conventional divertissements for bal- 
Mr. Koussevitzky, who plays Schumann let, was first performed at the cham- 
as though he believed in him, bathing ber music festival of the Library oo 
him in the outflow of another romantic pe pe Se Raper Boel 
temperament. Never more so than YeS- ponis — ok pallet, Yesterday’s per- 
terday when this “Spring Symphony” 


formance of the suite was apparently 
seemed miraculously transfigured. Schu- the first in any concert hall. The 


mann passes for a composer deficient music, scored for strings only, is com- 
in instrumental color. The orchestra posed of eight more or less fragmen- 
abounded in it; by its tone made good the tary episodes, 

shortcoming. Schumann, the books say, Stravinsky’s recent works have been 
repeated rather than developed his musi- 5° various in style and so astonisk- 
cal thoughts. Mr. Koussevitzky, imagin- ngly different from his earlier and 
ing for him, gave each repetition new better known productions that those 
voice, fresh ardor. The conductor can critics who delight in finding ant com 


ad sistently employing one or two des- 
overdo sentiment; by the same token h@ | eriptive adjectives to pigeonhole a 
can call from Schumann’s Larghetto thé man’s work have been baffled, They 


sentiment still deep and warm within it. gaid of the piano concerto that it was 
Add the exuberance of the first move- ‘‘like Bach,” or “Oedipus” that it was 
ment until it sounded like an upleaping, |derived from Handel’s opera, and of 
overflowing music, the freed hand, the “Apollo” some have written that it 


warming spirit. (Perhaps the brass blew |i Sa el to emulate the ballets 
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Phrasing his melodies in'-a music lorist; of comic invention out of folk- 


Stravinsky leaves not an edge UM¥ta)e: of ‘the half-hidden pathos that is 
ed. He ends, and the final cadence jitt]¢ sister to comedy. The Hungarian 


into the air. The orchestra—he has#) 49 the modernist feeling for instruments 
himself—shall ‘be as susceptible 4), ajvidualized; ma 


human voice. 
Hearing this music, the restless 8... write; produces 


who are always harking back to som 
X vivid strokes, graphic and unlabored in 
or other, surge. , wd Sapam the play of orchestral voices. He is 
° ly 4 ’ alKOVSKY opiundantly acquainted with the new de- 


‘Gounod, back to Mendelssohn an¢ 
| ‘ vices and procedures. At will and need 
_libes, they shout, pointing at Strav. he uses them — unobtrusively, unarro- 


aeyee foe any Kelage dl nllgieh ot gantly, without toil by the midnight 
| dance (Apollo and Terpsichore) ve lamp—for a clear end clearly gained. 
on a waltz, and another (First Var} J here is no quarreling with dissonance 
‘of Apollo) so pseudo-oriental that DO anything else that is modernistic when 
might have tucked it into the secon it has such pith, and point as Kodaly 
of ‘Lakmé’! Is this the Igor we gives it. Not many ‘n that clapping 
followed from ‘Petrushka’ through | matinée audience suspected that though 
pus’?” And so forth with occas they listened to folk-music, it had been 

‘wringing of the hands.... There 1*™P through a modernistic sieve. 
‘other point of view as plausible The word is that only the Prelude and 
‘rather more satisfactory to such ,the Intermezzo are music made wholly 
‘as do not believe that everyone in out of the composer’s head. All else is 
world must be ticketed and act ‘ac directly derived from Hungarian folk- 
‘ingly ever after. ‘‘Apollo” ig retuen tunes, harmonized, clothed orchestrally, 
‘species of ballet that persisted thr otherwise made presentable in theater or 
nearly two centuries (1700-1900). p concert-hall by Kodaly. Be it so; but 
those years it knew many sorts of , his mind, spirit and hand are so impreg- 
—from Rameau through Delibes. nated with this native matter that the 
‘pieases Stravinsky to proffer a syni whole Suite sounds as a single music 
of these styles, let him take his ples indivisible. Kodaly, besides, is wiser in 
“Any one with a grain of imaginatior folk-ways than was his compatriot and 
‘guess the mental exhilaration ir colleague, Bartok. His Piano-Concerto, 
‘making of it. last winter, was nearly incomprehensible 
Let Stravinsky also be his rich ‘° those without an Hungarian ear and 
-many-sided self. He is upon ma background. Page after page seemed un- 
page of “Apollo.”’ Thence upsprin; couth sequences of dissonant sound. 
grave and lofty measures of prelu Kodaly’s Suite is well on the way around 
the clean-cut vigors of the fugit the non-Hungarian world and every au 
which Apollo is born; the grace, dience grasps both the musical and the 
charm, the inexhaustible delicacy delineative content. He has laid hand 
finesse of the Muses’ dances; the (PO? folk-melodies that convey and ani- 
ening and upswelling of she mii mate his design; adapted and clothed 
ward the close as though the god them so that they are defined, enlarged, 
achieved a consecration; the close enriched, made universally viable. The 
in measures of proud and profoun ear hears an exotic natiye music, but 
stasy. For beauty is the chariote with no half-vague, half-piquant, impres- 
these four as to Olympus they ascen¢ sion of mere strangeness. Here go Mmu- 
A pendant to “C&dipus” is this “Ap sical ideas for the mind; fantasy, humor, 
Again has Stravinsky transmutec irony, pathos, for the imagination. The 
model into his own abounding self. ? only measures in the whole Suite that do 
g self. I not “come off” instantly and fully is that 


before has this music sounded as yi ¢ 
day across Symphony Hall. feat of virtuosity at the beginning de- 


‘Igor is a workaday con ae signed to generate an orchestral sneeze. 
any of his scores Mr. Koussevitzk: Hary Janos is a legendary Hungarian 
‘outdoes him. And the strings o} peasant—he cannot be older than the 
orchestra were paragons. last century—who dreamed dreams and 

: beens recounted them as realities. He saw 
After this theater-music, more y himself rescuing Marie-Louise, the Haps- 
of the stage, again in fortunate traz burs Princess who wedded Napoleon, 
At Buda-Pest Kod4aly’s “Hary J thereby winning her love; at the Hofburg 
was a play with music, a comic in Vienna engrossed, child-like, in the 
with plentiful dialogue. The Suit wonders of a clock with soldier-figures 
the concert-hall strips away much) stepping in and out; beating to his knees 
encumbered it; preserves and distill] the French Emperor in battle; standing 
musical essence. There emerges a\|?¥ TY: joining the procession, when 
fold piece—of. Kodaly the techniciy the Imperial Family marches ceremont- 


string choir, is always uate lon modernist sense; of Kodaly the folk: 


tches imagination with | 
skill; has not written until he knows how | 
a music teeming with | 


PASTE OVER 


ally through that same Hofburg. Ofce, 


‘between whiles, holding his -wife’s hand, 


he pines forthe sights and s0u lds, the 
quiet and content, of his village. The 
Suite must needs put by the adventure 
with Marie-Louise; but for all else 
Kodaly writes a many-voiced music. 
Now it is exuberantly comic rodomon- 
tade, as in the battle with Napoleon over- 
thrown. Again it is the gente, quasi- 
ironic comedy of the goldier-clock.. What 
children we all are to gape and nudge 
and grin—along with H4ary—at such 
toys! Last ths big-bow-wow of the Im- 
perial March; for so Hary sees and hears 
it. Withal, humorous, not to say 
ironic, undertones. Can it be that 
Kodaly makes a wry face at these pag- 
eants? . 6 th he 

Between: the intermezzo of the Hunga- 
rian dance, flinging out and drawing in 
with the moods of a blessedly tempera 
mental race; the intermezzo of the home- 
sick H&ary—the stillness of the night,. the 
piercing, longing, fervid Hungarian tune, 
the tears to the eye, the tug at the heart 
in the hearing. A music of nostalgia 
written with a candor and poignancy 
that are almost cruel. Here it is eut- 
spoken; elsewhere in the Suite it is under- 
note, unexpectedly and artfully emerging, 
as suddenly and e4droitly caughtin again. 
Wherever Hary goes, he remains the 
peasant; under all his rodomontade hears 
the voice of home. It is the pathos of 
Kodaly’s comedy, the half-hidden key: 
note, the finer atmosphere. 

Last, the third novelty of the day, 
though it stood upon the program 4s 
Schumann’s Symphony in B-flat major, 
No. 1, originally played at Leipzig, eighty- 
seven years ago... . Nowadays, movost 
conductors play Schumann dutifully. He 
is, or he was, a classic; no doubt he de- 
serves occasional place; give it to him and 
have done: audibly he is ageing. Not so 
Mr. Koussevitzky, who plays Schumann 
as though he believed in him, bathing 
him in the outflow of another romantic 
temperament. Never more so than yes- 
terday when this ‘Spring Symphony”’ 
seemed miraculously transfigured. Schu- 
mann passes for a composer deficient 
in instrumental color. The orchestra 
abounded in it; by its tone made good the 
shortcoming. Schumann, the books say, 
repeated rather than developed his musi- 
cal thoughts. Mr. Koussevitzky, imagin- 
ing for him, gave each repetition new 
voice, fresh ardor. The conductor can 
overdo sentiment; by the same token he 


too hard.) Recall the finale—. 
@ mood idea’ized into lighter but. 
static tones. Count in the Scherzo’ 
repetitions that were new glows.| 
at last was Schumann, the romantic: 
nantics, borne full, rich’ and. sweet 
he ears of a more prosaic time. The 
sntury of the Symphony Concerts 
iardly recall a more life-giving deed. 
‘coussevitzky, they say, will go for- 
this very season, to the other sym-. 
ss of Schumann. Apollo, speed him. 


TWO NEW PIECES AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Stravinsky and Kodaly 
Numbers Applauded 


Schumann Symphony Brilliantly 
Interpreted hy Koussevitzky 


Two pieces new to Boston and Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony filled yester- 
day’s Symphony program. The nov- 


elties, suites from Stravinsky’s latest 
ballet ‘‘Apollo, Leader of the Muses,”’ 
and Zoltan Kodaly’s opera, ‘“‘Hary 
Janos,” were not too modern in mu- 
sical character to win hearty applause, 
The performance of Schumann’s fa- 


miliar symphony was exceptionaily 
brilliant. 

Stravinsky’s ‘‘Apollo,” a series of 
conventional divertissements for bal- 
let, was first performed at the cham- 
ber music festival of the Library of 
Congress in Washington last April. 
Tt has since been given in London and 
Paris as a_ ballet, Yesterday’s per- 
formance of the suite was apparently 
the first in any concert hall. The 
music, scored for strings only, is com- 
posed of eight more or less fragmen- 
tary episodes. 

Stravinsky’s recent works have been 
so various in style and so astonisk- 
ngly different from his earlier and 
better known productions that those 
critics who delight in finding and con- 
sistently employing one or two des- 


‘criptive adjectives to pigeonhole a 


ean call from Schumann’s Larghetto th@|/man’s work have been paffled, They 


sentiment still deep and warm within it. 
Add the exuberance of the first move- 
ment until it sounded like an upleaping, 
overflowing music, the freed hand, the 
warming spirit. (Perhaps the brass blew 


said of the piano concerto that it was 
“like Bach,” or ‘‘Oedipus’”’ that it was 
‘derived from Handel’s opera, and of 


‘Apollo’ some have written that it 
is an attempt to emulate the ballets 
of Lulll. 
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: hen: it. But it did not rouse that 
emotional response in the hearer with- 
out which listening to 
weariness to the flesh. 











3 ‘what he. 


late years, that music is devoid of 


emotion, one parts company with him. | 


‘Whatever he may have said about the 
‘concerto for piano, the piano sonata, 
i) “Oedipus,’’ they have an intensity, 


ce er hm vitality much of the new} 


k lacks. 


an opera dealing with a hero 
Hungarian folk lore. 

ose tales of his prodigious 
tt | recall those of Munchau- 
, or the Paul Bunyan of the Ameri- 
‘can. Northwest, but with an essential 
~Maivete that links Hary with Daudet’s 
irtarin”? rather than with the more 
. type of braggart. 
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‘Music Brilliantly Scored 


Thi music, very brilliantly scored for 
3uh-modern orchestra, in which the 
Planoforte is more skillfully used as 
@n orchestral instrument than by any 
Semposer one recalls, is light and often 
verge ous in character. The themes 
are said to be taken from Hungarian 
‘popular music before it was influenced 
4 iy Gis anf music, This suite is one of 
the most ingratiating things of. its. 
tten in the present century. 
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e conductor nes 3 0! tien ered hn 


self remarkably succe 
Symphony yesterday ‘was. fal 
rhythmic energy and melodic Pk 

a warmth. One forgot, for da 

obvious comment that it must 
ite been written (as in fact it was) 
at the piano and scored for orchestra 
‘with clumsy haste, 

Composers like Brahms, Schumann, 
Debussy and Ravel whose music 
meeds to have eloquence and warmth 
breathed upon it by the interpreter 
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Mia S many and great musical 
s. 

“Next week’s program natece 
Haydn's “Surprise Symphony,” Rubin 
Oldmark’s ‘‘Negro Rhapsody, ” and 
the Franck Symphony. 
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The orchestral suite dri | 








* egy As cee” 
C {TRAVINSKY in Kis latest ‘ws 
n ~ was presented on the. second 
; program of the Boston Sym- 
B phony Orchestra’s season, given Oct. 
42 and 13 in Symphony Hall, Boston. 
The ballet, ‘Apollon Musagéte,” writ- | Zoltan Kodaly’s comic opel a, “I | 
ten for Mrs. Coolidge, was first per- | Janos,” which had on this o Ci 
formed in Washington last April. It! its first Boston performal ’ ce, 
‘as reviewed in these columns at | more exciting. The by now fe amol 
that time, and later from Paris and | “orchestral sneeze”. of the op a 
from London; Lut the Boston orcheS- | had its desired effect, thougee it 
tra is believed to be the first to offer | caused no hilarity, To 
he music as a concert piece. _\ clock, the nostalgic song, the Moek-’ 
The composer seems to be bent ON’) heroic battle, and the scene of ’ r 
sroving himself at ease in the rai-) Austrian court did not fail in their 
ment of all ages. He would be 4/.ypneal. Here is a delight i somes 
one-man pageant of musical styles. |¢111) of imagination, wit, mor, sen= 
‘His newest fancy is for the apparel timent and pathos, proje ected ‘by 
of the seventeenth century. It must master hand: This isthe first pe 
be admitted that he wears his peruke position of Kodély’s to find a plas 
rand flicks his kerchief with an air. on the programs .of this pe che 
These chaste tableaux were wel-- We shall hone.to hear 1 aa 
hcomed with grateful surprise by a. him in the otchesttal torr ius 
‘holiday afternoon audience. Having | pei. 
come, many of them, no doubt, pre-) The symphony was =m 
pared to manifest disapproval (was |Schumann, which has becon ebay 
‘not the “Sacre” a ballett, too?) they | Mr, Koussevitaky’s stock pie 


‘remained to applaud with reélief.| cept for, the usual draggin 
Here was music a man could under-| slow movement, it was— rformed 
‘stand—had tunes to it. « [with a nonchalant, almost ¢ disdai ~ 
Hoes this music suffer’ by its|ful virtuosity. The wind choi 
‘separation from the action? _ How | distinguished themselves, al nd espe- 
; should it, when its author insists | cially Mr. Laurent’s flute, orumpet t. ; 
that the ballet has no plot? Yet at cher’s horn, Mr. Mager’s — tr 


ihas a program, argent A} and Mr, Rochut’s trombone. Bs 
me theaw poetic, fanciful a: rogré 3 m ' oO : Se nn 
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SUITE FROM THE Comic Opmra, “HAry JANOS” .. . 


(Born at Kecskemét, Hungary, December 16, 1882; living at Budapest) 


The first performance anywhere of this Suite was by the Phil- 


ZOouTAN KopALy | 







































harmonic Orchestra of New York, Willem Mengelberg, conductor, on | 


December 15, 1927. 


The opera was produced at Budapest on October 16, 1926. The | 


libretto is by Béla Paulini and Zsolt Hars ‘say. 
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 Itds tS Enovgh that Stravinsky's 
recent work lacks the obvious radical- 
ism that breaks startlingly with the 
whole past history of music, It is not 
true, however, that he has in any 
one of his recent productions been 
particularly an imitator of any one 
classic composer. 


Conventional Dance Rhythms 


The suite heard yesterday suggested 
by its bits of conventional dance 
rhythms the opera ballet music of the 
18th and 19th centuries. But one was 
reminded of plain song, as well as of 
Johann Strauss, of Pergolese as well] 
as Tchaikovsky. Stravinsky’s musi- 
‘cal vocabulary is here familiar and 
time-worn, but what he has to Say is 
etill very much his own. One does 
not judge even a tone poem by the 
strangeness of the vocabulary used. 

The real test of a new work of art 
is not its style but its substance. The 
real and grave defect of much of 
*“‘Apollo’ ’is not its conventionality but 
its lack of emotional intensity, of driv- 
ing power. Of the eight episodes only 
two, a beautiful suave melody flowing 
in graceful curves, meant to char- 
acterize Apollo; and the apothesis at 
the end seemed yesterday powerful 
and memorial music. 

The rest was essentially original. 
Nobody but Stravinsky could have 
written it. But it did not rouse that 
emotional response in the hearer with- 
out which listening to music is a 
weariness to the flesh. 

When Stravinsky actually practices 
what he has sometimes preached of 
late years, that music is devoid of 
emotion, one parts company with him. 
Whatever he may have said about the 
concerto for piano, the piano sonata, 
and ‘‘Oedipus,’’ they have an intensity, 
an emotional vitality much of the new 
work lacks. 

Kodaly’s suite consists of fragments 
from an opera dealing with a hero 
from Hungarian folk lore. Hary 
Janos, whose tales of his prodigious 
adventures recall those of Munchau- 


It is tuneful without’ being obvious, 
sprightly without a trace of conven- 


tionality. It ought to become a per- 


manent part of the orchestral reper- 
tory. The performance was eloquent. 

With Schumann, all of whose sym- 
phonies Mr Koussevitzky purposes to 
play during the present season here, 
the conductor has often proved ,him- 
self remarkably successful. 
Symphony yesterday was full of 


rhythmic energy and melodic grace } 


and warmth. One forgot, for once, 
the obvious comment that it must 
have been written (as in fact it was) 
at the piano and scored for orchestra 
‘with clumsy haste. 

Composers like Brahms, Schumann, 
Debussy and Ravel whose music 
needs to have eloquence and warmth 
breathed upon it by the interpreter 
to bring out the very best of Kous- 
sevitzky’s many and great musical 
gifts. 

Next week’s program includes 
Haydn’s “Surprise Symphony,” Rubin 
Goldmark’s ‘‘Negro Rhapsody,”’ and 
the Franck Symphony. E.. He 
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. : kc BY the a ee rata os 
ntl “which the music is designed to bé 
wae a ‘ “”  |.congruous. We suspect the score 
“A pollon Musagete profits by the aid of the dancers, 
5 The music, for strings, only, is trans- 


in Concert F orm tparent and charming, but it is not 


distinctive. Stravinsky has proved 

EM a tide that he can write in this manner, 
| By L. A. SLOPER yes; he has not convinced us that: 

TRAVINSKY in his latest to8S; je alone could do it. Do any 
S was presented on the second fashions now remain for him to re- 
| program of the Boston Sym- | vive before he goes on with his own 
phony Orchestra's season, given Oct. | development? 
112 and 13 in Symphony Hall, Boston. | The orchestral suite drawn from 
ithe ballet, ‘Apollon Musagéte,” writ- | Zoltan Kodaly’s comic opera, “Hary 
'ten for Mrs. Coolidge, was first per- | Janos,” which had on this occasion 
‘formed in Washington last April. It) its first Boston performance, was 
iwas reviewed in these columns at ‘more exciting. The by now famous 
that time, and later from Paris and | “orchestral sneeze” of the opening 
‘from London; Lut the Boston orches- 'had its desired effect, though it 
tra is believed to be the first to offer | caused no hilarity. The musical 
the music as a concert piece. ‘clock, the nostalgic song, the mock- 
| The composer seems to be bent ON | heroic battle, and the scene of the 
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proving himself at ease in the ral- | austrian court did not fail in their 
ment of all ages. 
one-man ty ors “ heclggrresgy ie Sons ‘full of imagination, wit, humor, sen- 
His newest fancy 1s for the ‘timent and pathos, projected by a 
lot the seventeenth century. It must ‘ na 
tbe admitted that he wears his peruke |master hand 
and flicks his kerchief with an air. 
These chaste tableaux were wel- 
‘comed with grateful surprise by a 
‘holiday afternoon audience. Having 
come, many of them, no doubt, pre- 
; pared to manifest disapproval (was 
, hot the “Sacre” a ballett, too?) they 
‘remained to applaud with relief. 
‘Here was music a man could under- 


stand—had tunes to it. | 

oes this music suffer by its 
iseparation from the action? How 
‘should it, when its author insists 
that the ballet has no plot? Yet it!cher’s horn, Mr. 
‘has a program, necessarily. A 


~e+he~ poetic, fanciful program to 
, Ui, pr Osrem to. 


on the programs of this orchestra. 
We shall hope to hear more from 
him in the orchestral forms. 


The symphony was the First of 
Schumann, which has become one of 


cept for the usual dragging of the 


‘with a nonchalant, almost disdain- 
ful virtuosity. The wind choirs 
distinguished themselves, and espe- 


Mager’s trumpet, 
and Mr. Rochut’s trombone. 


emer on | 


cially Mr. Laurent’s flute, Mr. Boett- | 
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He would be 4 fappeal. Here is a delightful ret 
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This is the first com- 4 
position of Kodaly’s to find a place 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s stock pieces. Ex- | 


slow movement, it was performed | 


gen, or the Paul Bunyan of the Ameri- 

can Northwest, but with an essential 

naivete that links Hary with Daudet’s 

“Tartarin’”’ rather than with the more rR 
cynical type of braggart. 
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SUITE FROM THE Comic Orgra, “HAry JANOS” ZOLTAN IKODALY ' 





(Born at Kecskemét, Hungary, December 16, 1882; living at Budapest) 


i | ‘| | the firs formance anywhere of this Suite was by the Phil-' 
Music Brilliantly Scored ; | The first performance anywhere of this Suite was by the 


The music, very brilliantly scored for 
full modern orchestra, in which the 
pianoforte is more skillfully used as 
an orchestral instrument than by any 
composer one recalls, is light and often 
humorous in character. The themes 
are said to be taken from Hungarian 
popular music before it was influenced 
by Gipsy music. This suite is one of 
the most ingratiating things of its 
kind written in the present century. 


‘harmonic Orchestra of New York, Willem Mengelberg, conductor, on 
‘December 15, 1927. 

The opera was produced at Budapest on October 16, 1926. 
libretto is by Béla Paulini and Zsolt Harsayi. 
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inter Musie rie 25 we us was side-partner, : yj | 
=) dh ral inning. Doubt- | er | ves a RE Bee ia Yara re 
ee ; 4 the double-bass as : Modestly. but distinctly, Mr. Kous-| ly in keeping With the spirit of the 18th! 
Sound: A tainly they mated it | sevitzky asserted the superiority of |century. Hans von Buelow took ali 
ms cross ents of their tring the double bass over the violoncello as manner of impertinent liberties “with 
Mest | ; in chamber-pleces, instrument of song and gave reason | the sonatas of Scarlatti. Modern music. 
ae : | Te |} ithe changes. Out of for the assertion. Recall the voice of | has suffered from editors. Rimsky- 
Ap Ye gs ummer Ni ht ' philosop'Century) and Borghi | the ’cello as it has sounded slow move- | MOrsAaxov s sandpapering and polish- 
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r. Serge Koussevitzky has 
changed the date of his 

recital from October 15, to October 
17, because of the recent announce- 
ment of Mr. Herbert Hoover's 
visit to Boston on the former date. 


“Gickets already purchased for October 15, 
will be good on October 17. 
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Third Programme 


_RIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 19, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 20, at 8.15 o'clock 


Symphony in G major, “The Surprise”’ 
(B. & H. No. 6) 
Adagio; Allegro assai. 
Andante. 
Menuetto. 
Allegro di molto. 


R. Goldmark , ' . A Negro Rhapsody 


(First time in Boston) 


Symphony in D minor 


Lento; Allegro non troppo. 
Allegretto. 
Allegro non troppo. 


There will be an intermission before Franck’s symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT — 

Yernld By PHILIP HALE Dit, Youi92 

The third concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. The program was as 
follows: Haydn, Symphony G major, 
“he Surprise.” Rubin Goldmark, A 


Negro Rhapsody (first time in Boston). | 


D minor. 


Cesar Franck, Symphony, 
fortunate in 


Mr. Koussevitzky is so 


his interpretation of Haydn's music; so) 
content to. 


intelligently appreciative; so 
let the music speak for itself in its 18th 
century way; so regardful of the com- 
poser’s clarity of expression, the finish 
of his workmanship and his friendly, 
homelike spirit, one wishes that more 
avmphonies of Haydn, and less familiar 
ones than those played from time to 
time, were heard under Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s direction. There are conduc- 
tors who say to themselves: “T suppose 
I must play one or two of Haydn’s 
symphonies this season to satisfy the 
old fogies.” And so they select from the 
few they know and conduct them in a 
perfunctory way, apologizing, as 1t were, 
to the young and voluble amateurs In 
the audience who think that there was 
no music before Debussy: that even his 
music is now “old hat,” too obvious and 
melodic. This symphony as it was con- 
ducted and performed yesterday is 
fresher, more spontaneous, more charm- 
ing music than many works of the last 
decade, which, when they were péer- 
formed here were hailed as “original.” 
“remarkable,” even “epoch-making,” 
and now are in the capacious dust-bin 


of Time. 


‘Debussy harm, 


day. by enthusiastic applause. He was 
twice obliged to acknowledge the trib- 
ute. He ck it modestly, rising 
from his seat on the floor; not making 
a frantic rush with flying coat tails to 
the. platform. . 

As the “Pelleastres” for a time cid 
so the “Franckists” in- 
ured the reputation of Cesar Franck. 
hey insisted on his aloofness from 
earthly strife, joy, sorrow, passion, They 
roclaimed him a mystic, dwelling in 
he seventh heaven and hearing, if pot 


‘the celestial choir, at least the music 


of the spheres. His compositions were 
of plenary inspiration: not a note could 
be added: not a note could be taken 
away. 

A reaction was inevitable. Younger 
composers, escaping his influence, were 
tired of his alleged perfection, Older 
composers, envious no doubt of his 
fame, were wearied by the recital of 
his private and musical virtues, Was 
he overestimated soon after his death? 
For some years it has been the fashion 
to underestimate him; to speak of “the 
false mysticism of the old Belgian an- 
gel.” Too frequent repetitions of his | 
music, even of that masterpiece the 


violin sonata and of his symphony were | 
(It,was as witn | 
“pathetic” sym- 


not of benefit to him. 
Tchaikovsky and his 
phony.) 

Today it is only just to recognize 
Franck’s eminence among composeIs. 
To say that his symphony 1s flawless 
is not so easy. We believe that in the 
first movement the return of the som- 
bre introduction, even with a changed 
tonality, before the full exposition, de- 
velopment and continuance of the main 
body of the movement was a mistake. 
It, might reasonably be said that there 
is in this movement over-elaboration, a 
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Mr. Goldmark’s Rhapsodgy, composed 
in 1921-22, was performed for the first 
time by the Philharmonic Society of 
New York in January, 1923. It has been 
heard in other cities of this country 
and was recently played in London. The 
name of Carl Goldmark's nephew was 
not unknown to our symphony audi- 
ences. His overture to “Hiawatha” has 
been performed twice at the concerts 
af this orchestra; his tone-poem “Sam- 
zon” has also been played here. For 
the thematic material of his “Negro 
Rhapsody” the composer naturally took 
what are known as “Spirituals,” with 
the exception of a Tennessee river tune. 
The themes are inherently interesting, 
they should lend themselves easily to 
emotional or rhythmically brilliant 
treatment. 

Mr. Goldmark has composed the 
Rhapsody in what might be called the 
post-war orthodox manner. Perhaps it 
was the only way to treat these themes. 
He knew that the melodies themselves. 
the stirring rhythms, at times after the 
ange: of a negro “break Gown with: 

underous climaxes, would excite im-! X 
mediate applause. He is an excellent! Prokofieff, “Classical Symphony. De- 
musician, well grounded in the oram-| bussy, prelude to “The Afternoon of a 
mar and rhetoric of his profession. He Faun. Michal Kondraczki, Partita. | 
brought out the effects he wished t0) Brahms, Symphony in D major, No. 2. 
make. His labor was rewarded yester-|! 


surplusage of detail, unnecessary repe- 
titions of thematic fragments given in 
turn to various instruments or choirs 
of instruments, a favorite device of 
Tchaikovsky’s. There might something 
be said with regard to diffuseness in 
the other movements. . 

The performance was dramatic, Even | 


@ spiritually endowed organist may be 
pardoned for being dramatic in his 
music. Too much has been said about. 
Franck’s piety and humility. There 
should be no quarrel with Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky about his fiery reading of the 
work: but. surely, the finale does not 
admit of the rapid pace at which he, as | 
other conductors in the past, took the) 
movement. The music demands breadth | 
and continuous, stately sonority. Here | 
is not a quick allegro, even though | 
there are two beats in the measure. The | 
rapid playing makes the finale fever- | 
“sh; and gives a certain triviality, even | 
fliopancy to passages . that should be | 
dignified and imposing. | 

The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
The program of next week is as follows: | 
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“NEGRO RHAPSODY" A 


,to have profound wale ogee or great 
imaginative depths. But it is perhaps 
better to write unpretentious music 
that succeeds in pleasing an audience 


| : a than to strive unsuccessfully to pro- 
| a | 4 duce a masterpiece. 
. a ¢ 

: ( 


Mr Kousseyitzky and the orchestra 
gave a thoroughly enjoyable and re- 


Rubin Goldmark Hears His suratly une performance of Hoydn's 


Work Performed 


Kouissevitzky Conducts Brilliant eetiy SS othe Conacctors: “at peins 
Performances of Two Symphonies 


Rubin Goldmark, the well-known 
composer and teacher long resident in 
New York, heard at yesterday’s Sym- 
phony concert an eloquent perform- 
'ance of his ‘‘A Negro Rhapsody.” At 
the end he rose in his place near the 
‘front of the floor and bowed repeated 
acknowledgments of the very hearty 


applause. Mr Koussevitzky had put 
two symphonies on the program, 
Haydn's ‘‘Surprise”’ and Cesal 
Franck’s. He gave remarkably bril- 
Hant interpretations of both of these 
familiar classics. If applause is a test 
-yesterday’s concert pleased the sub- 
scribers far more than either of the 
earlier ones of the new season, 
 Goldmark, a nephew of the com- 
poser of the “‘Sakuntala Overture” and 
numerous other Jong popular works, 
was educated in Vienna and New 
iYork. A man in his 50s, he is 
Maturally conservative rather than 
futuristic in his work. “A Negro 
Rhapsody,”’ written in 1919-22, is based 
on seven themes, either taken over 
bodily from Negro tunes, or in the 
Same general style. ‘‘Nobody Knows 
de Trouble I’ve Seen,” “O Peter Go 
Ring dem Bells,’ “Oh Religion is a 
Fortune,’ “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child,’’ “‘Oh When I come 
to Die,’”’ and an unfamiliar tune col- 
lected years ago in Tennessee, provide 
the principal melodic ideas. The coun- 
ter themes are of the composer’s own 
invention. 


Sonorous Climaxes 


Mr Goldmark has treated these now | 
universally popular tunes skillfully, 
building Up enormous climaxes by 
piling together phrases from “several | 
different ones. He has scored his 
music for orchestra with a rather self 
conscious ingenuity, 
The audience was delighted with the 
piece even before it discovered the 
presence of the composer. Such pot- 
pouris as this do not of course claim 


tempt at innovation in the conductor's 
interpretation was the unusually slow 
pace at which the minuet, marked ‘‘Al- 
legro molte’’ was played. This move- 


notably by Mr Koussevitzky’s reading. 

One wonders just what “‘allegro 
molte’’ meant in the 18th Century. Dr 
Muck used to take the first movement 
of Mozart’s G minor Symphony, also 
marked ‘‘allegro molte,’’ more slowly 
than anyone else plays it. In this case 
also‘as with yesterday’s Haydn minzet, 
the slow pace plainly suits the music 
better than the rapid one. 

Haydn has not lost his hold on 
audiences, as yesterday’s applause 
showed, One may smile at this ap- 
paremé naivet@ Aad find his “surprise” 


no longer startling, but the flow of 
amiable, high spirited melody, the oc- 
casional hints at solemnity, the 
imaginative vitality of the music is un- 
questionable, 


| Franck’s Symphony 
Franck’s Symphony Mr Koussevitzky 
rightly regards as a romantic and en- 
jergetic piece, with no mysticism or 
|otherworldliness’’ about it. Play it 
as though it were Liszt, as he does, 
jand it gains by what some will call 
lack of reverence. Passages of this 
‘music are strident, boisterous, almost 
vulgar, Even the slow movement has 
inuch more in common with Berliez 
than with Palestrina. Its real distinc- , 
tion is an originality of style that 
verges On’ mannerism, witness the in- 
|cessant modulations, the curicusly | 
characteristic rhythms, | 
After all, the outstanding French 
composers since 1830 have been the 
original men like Berliez, Franck, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Florent Schmitt, Honeg- 
ger, not the correct and clever people 
like Saint-Saens, nor the sentimental- 
ists like Gounod and Massenet. One 
can think of more examples of origin- 
ality of style among French 19th cen- 
tury writers than among Germans. 
There is much more obvious conncc- 
tion between the music of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann anc 
Brahms than between that of the 
Frenchmen named above, 
Pohl? fang? - program is to inciude 
busay's “‘Afternami ne. mig Horst | ras 
tite 4. Be ies a s ta ea a Par. 
Bends nares a "e , MN ish composer, 
Sees aha _ ranms' D major 
I y-—P. R., 
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am ream of the day were full rounded 
| st that received them. A week 

z ‘they will take like pleasure in 

Twos ml honies t fingers and the quick wit of Pro- 
| hHrough his Classical Symphony; 
bd ° e ymnly to churlish reviewers—the 

W th by | | ; of the occasion—will it occur 
A pirl ua Ss » conductor administered Brahms 

lly last season and might rea- 

‘ | give hearers respite as he then 

Placed Between, Beethoven. Mr. Koussevitzky, 

. is wise with the wisdom of the 

of light. Before long, he will 
ng forth his modernists. He has, 
d, a stable full of them, all “‘r’ar- 
ro.”’ The incurious and the con- 
e will give signs of resentment. 
must balance the programs,” the 
or might reply courteously, run- 
finger down his present lists. 
these classics, the moderns as 


| 


IGNS of the times are evident in | ase” 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s programs for 


the Symphony Concerts, They | 7 ; 
could be read in the list of pieces of Haydn that would have given 


yesterday afternoon. They are plain leasure with the whey neal ring 
upon the list proposed for next week. ‘¢ seldom, or maybe never, ne 
, phony Hall. He wrote abundant- 
The first journey of the orchestra in the P y  Gteatleacted: | Ge patel 
}current season draws near. Buffalo, m his “‘collecte Works. Cae 
Cleveland, Columbus, Pittsburgh are in- osen this and that; to the upper 
cluded __ cities. Numbers pleasing to where busy conductors seldom 
those communities, displayful also of elegated the rest. By many proofs 
'eonductor and band, should be madepussevitzky can be delver and dis- 
| ready. It is also the outset ofr in eighteenth century music. 
the symphonic year nearer home. An reditable ‘‘finds’”’ have been his re- 
“active’’ repertory must be reconstituted, They are also possible among 
available not only in Boston, Cambridge’g Symphonies. Sometimes he 
and New York, but serviceable likewise them out of his graver moods, 
for chance occasions. Hence, possibly.,sn invention, imagination, device, 
Haydn’s ‘Surprise’? Symphony, andirew nearer to his loftier contem- 
Franck’s as well, on yesterdays PY0O-4, and curiously anticipated these 
gram. Hence, with equal reason, Proko- gay, There are slow movements 
fiev’s Classical Symphony and Brahms’ 4) he sings as one under reflective 
in D major for next Friday and Satur’). frst movements in which he 
day. All of which is to say that these, than weave skilful, pleasing 
parade We inevitable weeks of preliminary |. pages upon which he is crafts- 
paces, offset, it is true, by ed Dae ane with “surprises” rather more sub- 
: a as \ 
ee aan Tae uentely List. less theirtalnly Mere eee eee 
intrusive Hindemith, for autumnal papal Hoa was he court-musician to 
“So epertory programs—as it is not’ Esterhazy Se eee solo 
Ee etgatabes them—serve a further pur- hionable concerts in 
pose, creditable to the conductor’s tact. often for his ‘own eood, Henm 
The larger part*of the symphonic pup: cocked hat under his arm, smile 
lic hears gladly these familiar piece" face, playful piper in the sym: 
Yesterday, though the par tornene pier ys choir—_patters down the. tam 
hardl remarkable, it clapp opel “Surprise’’ Svmphony the 
prone Mt arain over Haydn’s agreeable lit.) eh ie Reng lh vavieticns of | 
tle Symphony. It was as content with ide neva is neat and amusing, 
Franck’s and in far less numbers than sell tutti and the rest. The Finale 
usual disposed to regard a symphonic nig a pleasing tune, runs at a 
finale as an exit march. Add the mid- en The Minuet is—a Minuet, and 
dle plece—Mr. Rubin Goldmark’s “‘Negro were scores of them, written al- 
Rhapsody’’—written with dutiful regard nourly in Haydn’s Vienna. The 
for most of the conservatisms, teeming aveunart unfolds and decorates an 
with obvious, familiar melodies—and the a 
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orn -- ee ee 


‘Mr. Koussevitzky Proffers a 
Native Rhapsodist, Haydn 
and Franck 


the less there are other sym- 





eileen a ag y jto have profound originality or great 
| (i ‘GRO H APSODY Al imaginative depths. But it is perhaps 
BN | w | better to write unpretentious music 
on fee | that succeeds in pleasing an audience 


ih | than to strive unsuccessfully to pro- 
B | | | 11 duce a masterpiece. 
| ‘ 


Mr Kousseyitzky and the orchestra 
gave a thoroughly enjoyable and re- 


woenor=y| delights of the day were full rounded 
——--xr2}\¢or most that received them. A week 

on and they will take like pleasure in 
nounced), the light fingers and the quick wit of Pro- 
tion Whi kofev through his Classical Symphony; 
member | while only to churlish reviewers—the 


Rubin Goldmark Hears His surprise 'Sympnony." The only. at 


Work Performed 


Koussevitzky ~ Conducts Brilliant 
Performances of Two Symphonies 


Rubin Goldmark, the well-known 
| composer and teacher long resident in 


‘New York, heard at yesterday's Sym- 


phony concert an eloquent perform- 
‘ance of his ‘‘A Negro Rhapsody.” At 
the end he rose in his place near the 
front of the floor and bowed repeated 
acknowledgments of the very hearty 


applause. Mr Koussevitzky had put 
two symphonies on the program, 
Haydn's ‘‘Surprise”’ and Cesal 
'Franck’s. He gave remarkably bril- 
liant interpretations of both of these 
familiar classics. If applause is a test 
-yesterday’s concert pleased the sub- 
scribers far more than either of the 
earlier ones of the new season. 

Goldmark, a nephew of the com- 
poser of the ‘‘Sakuntala Overture” and 
numerous other Jong popular works, 
was educated in Vienna and New 
‘York. A man in his 50s, he is 
naturally conservative rather than 
futuristic in his work. “A Negro 
Rhapsody,’’ written in 1919-22, is based 
on seven themes, either taken over 
bodily from Negro tunes, or in the 
game general style. ‘‘Nobody Knows 
de Trouble I’ve Seen,’’ “O Peter Go| 
Ring dem Bells,’’ “Oh Religion is a 
Fortune,’ “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child,’’ ‘‘Oh When I come 
to Die,’’ and an unfamiliar tune col- 
lécted years ago in Tennessee, provide 
the principal melodic ideas. The coun- 
ter themes are of the composer’s own 
invention. 


Sonorous Climaxes 


Mr Goldmark has treated these now 
universally popular tunes skillfully, | 
building up enormous climaxes by | 
piling together phrases from "several 
different ones. He has scored his 
| music for orchestra with a rather self 
a a eonlty. 

ihe audience was delighted wi 
piece even before it _neamtahdrg the 
presence of the composer. Such pot- 
pouris as this do not of course claim 


tempt at innovation in the conductor's 
interpretation was the unusually slow 
pace at which the minuet, marked “‘Al- 
legro molte’’ was played. This move- 
ment has usually been taken very 
rapidly by other conductors. 
notably by Mr Koussevitzky’s reading. 

One wonders just what “allegro 
molte’’ meant in the 18th Century. Dr 
Muck used to take the first movement 
of Mozart’s G minor Symphony, also 
marked ‘allegro molte,’’ more slowly 
than anyone else plays it. In this case 
also‘as with yesterday’s Haydn mintet, 
the slow pace plainly suits the music 
better than the rapid one. 

Haydn has not lost his hold on 
audiences, as yesterday’s applause 
showed. One may smile at this ap- 
parem naivete. aad find his “surpriss” 


no longer startling, but the flow of 
amiable, high spirited melody, the oc- 
casional hints at solemnity, the 
‘imaginative vitality of the music is un- 
questionable. 


|Franck’s Symphony 

Franck’s Symphony Mr Koussevitzky 
pretend regards as a romantic and en- 
lergetic piece, with no mysticism or 
|“otherworldliness” about it. Play it 
as though it were Liszt, as he does, 
jand it gains by what some will call 
lack of reverence. Passages of ‘this 
‘music are strident, boisterous, almost 
vulgar. Even the slow movement has 
inuch more in common with Berliez 
than with Palestrina, Its real distinc- , 
tion is an originality of style that 
verges on’ mannerism, witness the in- 
cessant modulations, the curiously | 
characteristic rhythms. 

After. all, the outstanding French 
composers since 1830 have been the 
original men like Berliez, Franck, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Florent Schmitt, Honeg- 
ger, not the correct and clever people 
like Saint-Saens, nor the sentimenta!- 
ists like Gounod and Massenet. One 
can think of more examples of origin- 
ality of style among French 19th cen- 
tury writers than among Germans. 
There is much more obvious conncc- 
tion between the music of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann ana 
Brahms than between that of the 
Frenchmen named above, 

Next week’s program is to inciude 
Prokefieff’s ‘Classical Symphony,’’ De 
Min foe Bis ape al of a Faun,” a Par- 

, unknown Polish composer, 


Kendraczki, and Brahms’ D major 
Symphony.—P. R. 
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that the conductor administered Brahms 
plentifully last season and might rea- 
sonably give hearers respite as he then 
did from Beethoven. Mr. Koussevitzky, 
however, is wise with the wisdom of the 
children of light. Before long, he will 
be leading forth his modernists. He has, | 
‘t is said, a stable full of them, all “‘r’ar- 
ing to go.’ The incurious and the con- 
servative will give signs of resentment. 
“But I must balance the programs,” the 
conductor might reply courteously, run- 
ning a finger down his present lists. | 
“After these classics, the moderns as 
well.” 

None the less there are other sym- 
phonies of Haydn that would have given 
equal pleasure with the little “surprise”; 
that are seldom, or maybe never, heard 
at Symphony Hall. He wrote abundant- 
ly; from his ‘‘eollected works’’ custom 
has chosen this and that; to the upper 
shelf, where busy conductors seldom 
look, relegated the rest. By many proofs 
Mr. Koussevitzky can be delver and dis- 
coverer in eighteenth century music. 
Most creditable ‘finds’? have been his re- 
ward. They are also possible among 
Haydn’s Symphonies. Sometimes he 
wrote them out of his graver moods, 
with an invention, imagination, device, 
that drew nearer to his loftier contem- 
poraries and curiously anticipated these 
latter davs. There are slow movements 
in which he sings as one under reflective 
emotion: first movements in which he 
does more than weave skilful, pleasing 
patterns; pages upon which he is crafts- 
man with “surprises”? rather more sub- 
tle, certainly more unexpected, than the 
dividing chords of yesterday's Symphony. 
Not always was he court-musician to 
serene Esterhazy highnesses, purveyor 
to fashionable concerts in Paris and Lon- 
don. 

Too often for his own good, Papa 
Haydn—cocked hat under his arm, smile 
on his face, playful piper in the sym- 
phonic choir—patters down the _ cen- 
turies. In the ‘‘Surprise”’ Symphony the 
play with the theme and variations. of | 
the slow movement is neat and amusing, 
drum-taps, tutti and the rest. The Finale 
twinkles out a pleasing tune, runs at a 
gay pace. The Minuet is—a Minuet, and 
‘there were scores of them, written al- 
most hourly, in Haydn's Vienna. The 
first movement unfolds and decorates an 





easy-going design. In’ short , Haydnij,,.-- +- 
fanciful, skilful and merry, aiaioteriaad oe Con. NSERC Spirltuals, 
comfortably to his public—not the ae | Cet. fe ae OF Le 
who spans deeper, bolder, richer, even g 5; 
to this day, to heart and hand joining“er “Rioe his “Negro Rhapsody.” 
also a mind. Nor did the performancest privelts basic matter unmistak- 
trip too lightly and gracefully along thene New/Piece proceeds it returns 
pleasant hills and valleys of the music.ne had cognize as the neighbor 
A sultry summer day, dripping into! under makes play with sundry 
autumn, does not clarify strings or puted yes. and the ear remains 
conductors to their full mettle. Santos,# the Spirituals have the 
ear: s after?He leads them along 21n 

The times are not too favorable to theline for; an instrumental course. 
once celebrated Symphony of Franck. lowestfmly clad in the orthodox 
Nowadays most of us are not so sureited tohe nineteen-tens. Intent 
as were his devoted followers thirtyon hasfe hearer begins to believe 
foe pe that iy ie with theced by} like Voltaire’s Habakuk, 
ongues of men and of angels. ‘‘Father reni , 
Franck,” as they called him—it was‘ar fu-} she eyeer evening: i) 


merican review. Yester- 
rather a paternal conceit—wrote out vf< Savemighea forth a symphonic 


an innocent mind and an aspiring heart.narket 


Innocence has gone out of the fashionow the three weeks Mr. Hayes 


in this third decade of the twentieth: :t, thes® them with a poignant | 
century. When we aspire we look |10 anagertnight more and a Ne-| 


around the earth rather than imitate higirespec-e.ve them camp meeting 
heavenward glance up from the organ- pptionsS® ugh all these migrations 
loft in the Gothic arches of Saint Clo-jling ofM™: Spontaneous song anil 
tilda’s church. We thrust through| March@ee White folks’ ears and 
rather than grope as did he. When we) Huro-§ 

have found our way and made our af-|it 9 optels, and nothing else, are 
firmations, it is not in us to be so hon-| for the@ /ons and -wide vogue of 
estly joyous and full-throated. (What is ,o mar-% Rhapsody. They have 
that doubt we are muttering under our % as qafrope as well as through 
breaths?) Besides, the Franckian way | ! mes—music of the Afro- 
of making a symphony—‘cyclic”  prog- Mwenty, fifty, composers 


ress and the like-—no longer irritates ort points Mays by their workman- 


pleasures us. By this time “Franck in| Friday-™ rk prevails by his sub- 
1) minor” has become rather an institu. | . 


rch un-ge is no Kodaly adding 

tion. don to folk-music, sharp- 

It is even within belief that the con- m enriching, even as he 
ductors suspect—if they are as ambi. msfer and exhibition 
tious as Mr. Koussevitzky—that some- Mi ounter, well arranged 
thing ought to be done. For his ‘part a Goldmark 8 all, : 
the Russian releases his own tempera- , G@mposer rose from his 
ment and sets to “‘le bon pére’’ as though Hedge hearty, honest 
he were half-brother or ae Samet eh * shoulders, to half an 
cousin, to Peter Iltych Chaikovsky. He Janker Hck faces were peer- 
_wrings the last expressive drop from the mn Bre. ea Ss. Ss 
pervasive and songful theme of the first 
, movement; sends it up-soaring upon pro- 
| Clatraing strings and deepening winds 

Over the second division he distributes 

sentiment, sweetness and light with Pus 

Slan flavors unmistakable. The Finale 

ascends in pomps and: splendors, Franck 
is sonorous and Mr. Koussevitzky loves 

Sonorities. Give both the brass choi f 
{the Boston Orchestra—above all Mi: 

Bottcher and his fellow-horns—anqd Nile: 


sky-Korsakovy, hearing, would have em- 
braced conductor and co.nposer 
devotées say that Ir Ta Sake 


an 'aS ; 

sal genius. In Tab asec Ply ne gion 
rate, he can wear a Chaikovskj 
tle and achieve a Korsakcvian 
sis. All things to all me 
tle—even Franck A la R 


at any 
an man- 
apotheo- 


n said the Apos- 
USse, 


Virtuoso to Conductor 


By L:.A. SLOPER 


Seer KOUSSEVITZKY reap-|dent as that of their listeners. Mr. | 


peared this week in the réle of| Bernard Zighera, first harpist of the 


contrabass player as well aS OT) to, his discreet piano accompani- 
chestral conductor. Interest ran high! ments. ‘ 


in his recital, which in a sense might In fine, this concert afforded one 


be called his first public appearance | of those opportunities that come 


doublebass virtuoso; | not too often of hearing pure music 
in America as dou ‘| devotedly as well as expertly per- 


since the occasion which drew him | formed. It is a pity that Mr. Kous- 
to play at Brown University was  sevitzky’s duties as conductor pre~ 
quite private, and his concert of last vent him from appearing oftener as 
season, which was for a charitable solo player. In a remarkably vivid 
purpose, was open to the public only interview with Rena Gardner, printed 
at very high prices. ; recently in the Boston Herald, the 
In Symphony Hall on the evening conductor was enabled to present 
of Oct. 17, he was heard at usual the case of the hard-working artist, 
recital prices in a program in which jn sharp contrast to that of the | 
he was assisted by Henri Casadésus, ease-loving critic. “This delicate sub- 
performer on the viola d’amore. To-, ject causes Mr. Koussevitzky to | 
pether they played a “Symphonie quiver. ‘The poor artiste work, he! 
Concertante” by Lorenziti and ai work, he work!’ clasping his iron-| 
Sonata of Borghi. M. Casadésus gray head with a gesture of pro-| 
played a “Little Suite’ by Loren- found fatigue. ‘He play!’ sawing pas-— 
ziti for viola d’amore, and Mr: sionately at an imaginary bass viol 
Koussevitzky played his own Double-| —‘He practice late at night, he re- 
bass Concerto and a group of short, hearse, he have not sleep!’” 
solo numbers. But then the critic! ‘“‘It is fine 
The impression made at last year’s| morning. He choose his tie, his hand- 
recital by Mr. Koussevitzky was re-|kerchief, he. say, “Ha, hum, I must 
newed at this one. His astonishing | go criticize!” He listen, he has never 
technique was devoted to musical] heard that piece before, he hear it 
purposes, not to display. In the|once, and the next day, This piete 
ensemble pieces, the voice of his 1n-| was very bad,” or, “This piece W@s 
strument was always held to its} so-and-so.”’” 
proportional value. His full-bodied, The Symphony Concert 
vibrant A ae as ee an That is probably the world’s best 
is architectural sense, re 
= poetic imagination, profoundly statement of the ancient pag 
stirred the large audience whosel of artist against critic. It is touch- 
applause was spontaneous, general) ing; it makes one hesitate to say that 
and long-continued. no doubt it was the extra work of the 
M. Casadésus Appreciated recital that caused Mr. Koussevitzky 


Nor was M. Casadésus less @pPpre-| ¢o Jead off his program for the week's 

ciated. The founder of the Société) symphony concerts with, Roget oe 
jens is no “Surprise” Symphony. u 

ee ten ah SPotepe 4 be a mistake to conclude that he gave 
: 3 pair ih ‘the symphony a perfunctory reading. 
‘of old instruments now rests in Sym- ‘phat would be a feat very difficult for 
phony Hall. He appeared as soloist Mr. Koussevitzky to accomplish. He 
with the orchestra last season, and| cannot help giving himself to pb 
had previously been heard with his he does. Although, peg re “ ~~ 
organization in chamber concerts.| tra of drilled experts, In * oe : 
Not only his virtuosity, but his| parent music, he did Bert: ay Mo 
modesty and his musicianship made) necessary to US® great p és ‘a e an 
him on the present occasion a full| tion, the results of his train my we ; 
member of a_ partnership whose: evident. Because the music is on ff 
pleasure in their music was as evi-| parent, it 15S likely to betray snor 
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easy-going design. In» short) a ie Ar ae 
fanciful, skilful and merry, m Bg aoe eign Negro Spirituals, 
comfortably to his public—not the, hi Ve ee. Or legs fay 1 
who spans deeper, bolder, rich plus a work-song heard in Tennessee, Mr. 
to this day, to heart and hand Goldmark made his “Negro Rhapsody.” 
also a mind. Nor did the perf He sets forth his basic matter unmistak- 
trip too lightly and gracefully a ably. As the piece proceeds it returns 
pleasant hills and valleys of the4S casy to recognize as the neighbor 
A sultry summer day, drippinnext door. He makes play with sundry 
autumn, does not clarify strings; counter-subjects and the ear remains 
conductors to their full mettle. ‘quite sure that the Spirituals have the 
antes -'better voice. He leads them along 1n 
The times are not too favorableharmonic and an instrumental course. 
once celebrated Symphony of lfull-voiced, warmly clad in the orthodox 
Nowadays most of us are not i fashion of the nineteen-tens. Intent 
as were his devoted followers upon them, the hearer begins to believe 
fs la ee ni hao Wi them capable, like Voltaire’s Habakuk, 
eae ee they saiaa Wind o all things. The other evening they 
rather a paternal conceit—wrote Sgured th 'ds | Ameen er ee ais 
day they furnished forth a symphonic 
an innocent mind and an aspiringRhapsody. In th raeks Mr. H 
Innocence has gone out of the wij xr pg anny RDB rs nt py 
will be singing them with a poignant. 


in this third decad , | 
century. When nr of the tWtsimplicity; a fortnight more and a Ne- | 


aspire “Woy 
gro Choir will give them camp- ti 
ar p-meeting 
te tance up. oe tit voice. And through all these migrations 
loft in the Gothic dao ae aay ney will remain spontaneous song ani 
tilda’s _chureh. ae thrike ee eee the white folks’ ears and 
er than grope rch ath 
have found - nd gina re 7 These Spirituals, and nothing else, are 
. the source of the long and-wide vogue of 


firmations, it is not in us to b 
’ s e §& ; 
estly joyous and full-throated. gy Mr. Goldmark’s Rhapsody. They have 


that doubt we are muttering euacatried AP A he te: Bago og s aae 

breaths?) Besides, the Franckia "°° Unites Btatee ie ee Ee a 

of making a sy mphony—-"cyclie *merican soil. Twenty, fifty, composers 

EEE Ss te no lonwer iritsPrevail in these days by their workman: 

pleasures us. By this time “Prag Ship. Mr. Goldmark prevails by his sue 

1) minor’? has become rather an Ject-matter, For he is. no Kodbly pt ra 

fion. "F QP another imagination to folk-music, sharp- 
It is even within belief that tren!ns, intensifying, enriching, even as he 

ductors suspect—if they are assimilates. Transfer and _ exhibition 

tious as Mr. Koussevitzkyv—that °°’ .* aymDannty COANE es ps Sona 

thing ought to be done. ‘For hi ond lighted, are ir, Goukaans > i 

the Russian releases his own te The good spay. Compan Sore a on 

ment and sets to “le bon pére”’ as place to acknowledge hearty, honest 

were half-brother or at a plaudits. Over his shoulders, to half an 

cousin, to Peter Iitych Chaitewnt imaginative eye, black faces were peer- 

wrings the last expressive drop fr ing, ‘Diack Ups moving: cet | 

pervasive and songful theme of the nrst’ ~~ F ti 

“movement; sends it up-soaring upon pro- 

| strings and deepening winds 

Over the second division he distributes 

sentiment, sweetness and light with Rus 

sian flavors unmistakable. The Finale 

ascends in pomps and: splendors. Franck 

is sonorous and Mr. Koussevitzkv loves 

sonorities. Give both the brass choir if 

the Boston Orchestra—above all Mr 

Bodttcher and his fellow-horns—and Ri % 

sky-Korsakov, hearing, would have ~ 

penned conductor and composer The 

levotées say that Franck was a unt rer 

sal genius. In Symphony Hall at cay 

oar oY can wear a Chaikovskian man- 

ved ve cl Aorsakevian apotheo- 

acaves ot Pitas Said the Apos- 


each, | 
rt, i 


Lusse. 


Virtuoso to 


By Li: A, 

ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY _ reap- 
S peared this week in the réle of 
contrabass player as well as or- 


chestral conductor. Interest ran high 
in his recital, which in a sense might 


be called his first public appearance | 


‘Conductor 


SLOPER 


dent as that of their listeners. Mr. | 
Bernard Zighera, first harpist of the) 
Boston Orchestra, deserves a word} 


for his discreet piano accompani- 
ments. 2 itty 

In fine, this concert afforded one 
of those opportunities that come 


; __.| not too often of hearing pure music 
in America as doublebass virtuoso; | devotedly as well as expertly per- 


since the occasion which drew him | 
to play at Brown University was. 
quite private, and his concert of last 
season, which was for a charitable 
purpose, was open to the public only 
at very high prices. 

In Symphony Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 17, he was heard at usual 
recital prices in a program in which 
he was assisted by Henri Casadésus, 
performer on the viola d’amore. To- 
gether they played a “Symphonie 
Concertante” by Lorenziti and a' 
Sonata of Borghi. M. Casadésus 
played a “Little Suite’ by Loren-. 
ziti for viola d’amore, and Mr: 
Koussevitzky played his own Double-. 


quiver. 


formed. It is a pity that Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s duties as conductor pre- 
vent him from appearing oftener as 
solo player. In a remarkably vivid 
interview with Rena Gardner, printed 
recently in the Boston Herald, the 
conductor was enabled to present 
the case of the hard-working artist, 
in sharp contrast 
ject 


causes Mr. Koussevitzky to 


‘The poor artiste work, he 


work, he work!’ clasping his iron- 


sray head with a gesture of pro- 
found fatigue. ‘He play!’ sawing pas- 
sionately at an imaginary bass viol 
—He practice late at night, he re- 


} 
bass Concerto and a group of short) hearse, he have not sleep!’” 


solo numbers. | 


But then the critic! ‘ ‘It is fine 


The impression made at last year’s| morning. He choose his tie, his hand- 
recital by Mr. Koussevitzky was re-!kerchief, he. say, “Ha, hum, I must 


newed at this one. His astonishing 
technique was devoted to musical 
purposes, not to display. In the 
ensemble pieces, the voice of his in- 
strument was always held to its 
proportional value. His full-bodied, 
vibrant tone, his tasteful phrasing, 
his architectural sense, above all, 
his poetic imagination, profoundly 
stirred the large audience whose 
applause was spontaneous, general 
and long-continued. 


M. Casadésus Appreciated 
Nor was M. Casadésus less appre- 
ciated. The founder of the Société 
des Instruments Anciens is no 
stranger in Boston. His collection 


} - 
of old instruments now rests in Sym- 


go criticize!” He listen, he has never 
heard that piece before, he hear it 
once, and the next day, “This pietos 
was very bad,” or, “This piece was 
so-and-so.” ’” 
The Symphony Concert 

That is probably the world’s best 
statement of the ancient complaint 
of artist against critic. It is touch- 
ing; it makes one hesitate to say that 
no doubt it was the extra work of the 
recital that caused Mr. Koussevitzky 
to lead off his program for the week’s 
symphony concerts with Haydn’s 
“Surprise” Symphony. But it would 
be a mistake to conclude that he gave 


the symphony a perfunctory reading. 
That would be a feat very difficult for 


phony Hall. He appeared as soloist] Mr. Koussevitzky to accomplish. He 
with the orchestra last season, and| cannot help giving himself to what 


had previously been heard with his 
organization in chamber concerts. 
Not only his virtuosity, 


but his! parent 


he does. Although, with this orches- 
tra of drilled experts, in this trans~ 
music, he did not. find it 


modesty and his musicianship made) necessary to use great physical exer- 
him on the present occasion a full| tion, the results of his training were 


member of a partnership whose 
pleasure in their music was as evi-| 


evident. Because the music is trans- 
parent, it is likely to betray short- 


to that of the | 
ease-loving critic. “This delicate sub- | 


‘ 
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aydn’s “Surprise” and that of Cesar 
ck, while the remaining and 
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) | FTERNOON, OCTOBER 26, at 2.30 o'clock 
ae ae Ga psody” of Rubin : FRIDAY A 
ter of the twentieth century, Goldmark. ; ‘ 
@ who deplore the course taken! Composed between 1919 and 1922, a ' SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 27, at 8.15 o'clock 
music since the-third quarter of Goldmark’s Rhapsody has already 
nineti ae ARN ow cas : pte ale in ot 3 ae and yester- 
} were made familiar ‘day’s audience plainly rejoiced in it. 
| with Mr. Koussevitzky's inter, f0% his) seat near the stage the. com 
lation of the Franck Symphony. Yon Ye o had come ovér from New 
k 





ga ee lela the occasion, bowed in ac- | 
complained at that time that | knowledge: , ' Aeh@seontioneda | 
agile | | edgement of the long-cont : 
lag Geprived it of its grandeur. | applause, nor did thé audierice rest cons | Prokofieft 
mately he had. Too long had’ tént till thé membérs of the orchéstra : 
fore this master- | had likewise arisen. _ | Allegro. 
That Mr. Goldmark’s musi¢ should Larghetto 
win such immediate response is si] 6 
uiidéerstandable. Going for his themati Gavotte. 
material to seven Negro melodies, six Finale. 
of them Spirituals, Mr. Goldmark has 
used this expressive material with . 
u ‘esolitee at aAsvieest \.. , > ‘di 9 
rye oper >. ar “raed frequent = “Prélude 4 l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune 
admirably shade witnh deamia’ uae. (Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun) 
suave, sophisticated and polite. One. - 
misses the primitive, the ecetatic note. | 3 ee by ramen: 
jAnd the ofchestral dress, although 
ence ; sumptuous and sonorous, does not al- | 
awe ways escape thé reproach of undue 
r iaapire th ickness. ) ; 
‘ea ae my. sf The Symphon . of H ! r ; oa i i 
| MMe. Mousasvs a ss say OR Logon eng | (First time in Boston) 
fully. ‘How fresh this music sounds 
after closé on a céntury and a half. 
Fresher, it is temptation to write, than. 
that of Franck, which yesterday com-. | 
panioned it. | © Brahms 
_ With Mr. Kousseviteky’s conception. : 
of this latter work it is still possib | Allegro non troppo. 
here and there to disagree, albeit: his 
version of the music has becomé some- | Adagio non troppo. ‘ : 
what modified, tore tempéréed and re- | Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino. 
strained, since first it was disclosed to : iri 
‘us in Boston, Im it the essential Allegro con spirito. 
Franck is often to be found, his native 
eloquence heightened and - intensified. 
But in thé background theré still lurks, | 
and from it now-and then émerges, an | 
alien figure, a sort of Belgian Tchaikov- | 
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Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 
Sky reveling in frenetic outbursts and 
sentimental ‘rallentandos. audi- 
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comings. But*the performanée yes- 
“terday sty limpid and beautifully 
balanced. The agreeable little sur- 
prise was carefully prepared, and 
was not over-stressed when it arrived. 
The Finale was taken briskly and 
indefectibly. 

The position of honor on the pro- 
gram was occupied by Rubin Gold- 
mark’s “A Negro Rhapsody,” heard 
for the first time in Boston, with 
the composer present to acknowledge 
the applause. This composition, 
based on tunes of Negro folk char- 
acter, is vividly and effectively scored 
for a large orchestra. It contains 
nothing to distress, in this second 
quarter of the twentieth century, 
those who deplore the course taken 
by music since the third quarter of 
the nineteenth. 

We were made familiar two years 
ago with Mr. Koussevitzky’s inter- 
pretation of the Franck Symphony. 
Some complained at that time that 
he had deprived it of its grandeur. 
Fortunately he had. Too long had 
we Sat reverently before this master- 
piece. The banality of some of its 
material was becoming too evident. 
There was once an exponent of the 
less reputable press who used to lec- 
ture on the subject, “Yellow Versus 
Colorless Journalism.” Without be- 
coming “yellow,” Mr. Koussevitzky 
is never colorless in his readings. 
This symphony, which was in 
danger of becoming dull, he has re- 
Vitalized and dramatized. The audi- 

ence yesterday rewarded hint hy 
lingering to applaud 
were called to their feet for the third 
time in the afternoon. 


SYMPHONY 
EASY UPON 


LISTENER 


Goldmark’s “Rhapso- 
dy” Wins Rounds 
of Applause 


until the men. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
As though in anticipation of the 
none too stimulating weather condi- 


tions, Mr. Koussevitzky had prepared 


for the Symphony Concert of yester- 
day afternoon a programme by no 
means taxing to the listener. 

For beginning and end came two 
familiar and well-liked symphonies— 
Haydn’s “Surprise” and that of Cesar 
Franck, while the remaining and 
novel piece was the readily assimi- 
lated “Negro Rhapsody” of Rubin 


Goldmark. 


Composed between 1919 and 1922, Mr. 
Goldmark’s Rhapsody has already 
found favor in other cities, and yester- 
day’s audience plainly rejoiced in it. 
From his seat near the stage the com- 
posér, who had come over from New 
York for the occasion, bowed in ac- 
knowWledgement of the long-continued 


applause, nor did the audience rest con- 


tent till the members of the orchestra 
had likewise arisen. 

That Mr. Goldmark’s music should 
win such immediate response is easily 
understandable. Going for his thematic 
material to seven Negro melodies, six 
of them Spirituals, Mr. Goldmark has 
used this expressive material with 
musicianly resource and frequent ef- 
fectiveness. But on the whole this 
admirably made piece seems  over- 
Suave, sophisticated and polite. One 
misses the primitive, the ecstatic note. 
And the orchestra] dress, although 
Sumptuous and sonorous, does not al- 
wayS eSCape the reproach of undue 
thickness, 

The Symphony of Haydn, beloved of 
Mr. Koussevitzky, was played delight- 
fully. How fresh this music sounds 
after close on a century and a halt. 
Fresher, it is temptation to write, than 
that of Franck, which yesterday com- 
panioned it. 

With Mr. Koussevitzky’s conception 
of this latter work it is still possible 
here and there to disagree, albeit. his 
version of the music has become some- 


' 


what modified, more tempered and re-| 


strained, since first it was disclosed to 
us in Boston. In it the essential 


Franck is often to be found, his native | 


eloquence heightened and 


intensified. 
But in the background there 


still lurks, 


and from it now and then emerges, an | 


alien figure, a sort of Belgian Tchaikov- 
Sky reveling in frenetic outbursts and 
sentimental rallentandos. By the audi- 
ence, consistently enthusiastic through- 


out the concert, this vivid, gorgeously | 
colored reading of the Symphony was | 


rapturously received, and once again 
the conductor answered his listéners’ 
insistent plaudits by summoning the 
muSicians to their feet. 
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Fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 26, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 27, at 8.15 o'clock 


| * ical’ S hony, Op. 25 
Prokofieff Classi ymphony, Op 
Allegro. 

Larghetto. 

Gavotte. 

Finale. 


“Prélude a l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” 
(Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun) 
Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 


Debussy 


Féerique 


(First time in Boston) 


Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 


Allegre non troppo. 

Adagio non troppo. . 
Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino. 
Allegro con spirito. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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| SYMPHONY CONCERT 


' The fourth concert of the 
Symphony orchestra, 48th season, 


Koussevitzky conductor, took place 
esterday in Symphony Halli: Prokofieff, 
“Classical” symphony. Debussey, pre- 
lude to “The Afternoon of a Faun.” 
Ibert, “Feerique.” Brahms, symphony 
No. 2, D major. 
Ibert’s name was 
Boston before yesterday. 
pieces, “Escales” and “Les Recontres, 
his “Chant de Folie” for 
orchestra have been played at the Sym- 
phony concei'ts. The flute players club 


not unkonwn 


A 

‘ | £ By PHILIP HALE, | ot be 

| oston 
Mr 


His orchestral | gaily bubble! 
»!l affected grace 


chorus and | ments! 


tive ability and technical resources to 
charm the ear and refresh the spirit, 
They who go in for “thunder and guns 
and all that” in a musical composition 
mey sniff at this symphony, complain 
of its small dimensions, its apparent 
naivete. Ah, how hard it is to write 
simply and say something in each sen-| 
tence! As in literature, so in music.| 
Here is a work without superfluity, re-— 
dundancy, padding. There is no at- 
tempt to startle, to thrill the hearer. 


in | How the quick movements sparkle and; 


What old-time, but not. 
in the middle move-. 
And when Prokofieff has said! 
his say, he stops. He is not overcome 
by his ability. He is not unduly enam- 


gave a performance of two movements | Ortd of his speech. 


for two flutes, clarinet and bassoon. 
“Feerigque,” brought out in Paris three 
years ago, was played yesterday for the 
first time in Boston, probably for the 
first time in this country. An ingenious 
Parisian has said that it 
intention to evoke “a purely imaginary 
realm of sounds;rhythms and timbres,” 
that the hearers should take their time 
in searching “either ‘the poetic plan 
which they have not. fotind there cer 
the scheme and-speech of pure music 
which they also have not found.” A 
profound and Crphic saying, but what 
s the precise meaning of it? We are 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


was Ibert’s | 


‘| Afternoon” 


There was a beautiful performance of! 
Debussy’s prelude, one of continuous 
and ravishing euphony. For the un- 
alloyed enjoyment it was not necessary 
to think of Mollarme’s cryptic poem or 
Edmund Gosse’s explanation of it. If 
the prelude had been entitled “Summer 
or merely ‘Music,” the} 
effect’ on an audience would be they 
came, for the prelude is entrancing} 


‘without suggestion of a faun remem-_ 


| 


i 
| 
; 


| 


bering sensuously a vision of visiting: 
nymphs—however “divinely tender and, 
indulgent” they may have been to him. } 
The whole orchestra was as a poetically’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘inspired virtuouso, yet one cannot re-} 
'frain from mentioning the flute of Mr. 
| Laurent, the oboe of Mr. Gillet and the 


told that there is no “literary” program 
for the music. 
“Feerique”’ not only means pertaining 


to the fairy kingdom; it also means 
magical, wonderful, marvellous. If this 
music is taken by the hearers to por- 
tray fairyland, the robust, not to say 
inexplicable, section suggests that ogres 
giants, ghouls and vampires are among 
the dwellers in that imaginary realm. 
The opening section has poetic feeling, 
though the solo for the oboe over the 
whispering strings is not fascinating. 
This mood is not long sustained. There 
is an abrupt change into orchestral 
violence. Here the listener is not 


| 
i 
| 
j 
| 
| 


' interpretation 


| 
| 


| 


'fortably 


horn of Mr. Boettcher. 
Mr. Koussevitzky is not afraid to give 


'Cramatic emphasis to the symphonies 
‘of Brehms when he detects the drama 


For this reason, perhaps, his 
may disconcert those 
who, hearing the music of Johannes 
under preceding conductors, felt com-| 
a disposition to sleep, believing 
that Brahms was a safe man who would 
do nothing musically indecent while 
they slumbered.s Yet in spite of Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s vivid interpretation, his 


therein. 


| poetically dramatic reading of details 
and the whole, his galvanizing the pad-_ 
ding into momentary life—for Brahms | 
‘could pad with the worst of his col- 
| leagues, including Bach—the symphony 
'seemed yesterday inferior as a work of | 


tempted to say “Marvellous” to Ibert’s 
musical narrative, after the manner of 
Dy, Watson punctuating the surprising 
story in which Sherlock Holmes reveals 
his shrewdness. Neither the rhythmic 
play, nor the musical ideas, nor the 


orchestration leads one to shout *‘Won- 
derful.” ‘‘Feerique” is apparentiy an 
amorphous work without marked sig- 
nificance, without exquisite nuances, 
without glowing color. 

Mr. Prokofieff is pleasingly versatile. 


‘art to the first and the third: but 


'when Brahms remembered Hungary, or 
‘was melodically and rhythmically piq- | 
f}uant as 


in the third movement, then 


i there was genuine enjoyment, with full | 
appreciation. 


He can be superbly barbaric, impressive | 


by his wildness, as in his “Scythian 
Suite” “Seven, They Are Seven” 
the “Ballet of Steel’; he can write ad- 
mirably for the piano with orchestra; 
in his “Classical” symphony he has 
shown that he can be delightfully and 


artistically simple, employing his inye== 


The concert will be repeated tonight. } 


|The orchestra will be out of town next 


and | week, visiting Rochester, Buffalo, Cleve- | 


land, Columbus, Pittsburgh, The pro- , 

eram for Nov. 9-10 will comprise Jac- | 

obi’s Indian Dances, the Third. Sym- | 

phony of Sibelius and Scriabin’s “Poem 
stasy.” 





TWO SYMPHONIES AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


'Prokofieff ‘8 “Classical” and 
Brahms’ Second 


Abert's “Feerique” and Debussy’s 


“Faun” Furnish Romantic Contrast | 
) Cate eS. 1920 


r Koussevitzky again put two sym- 
phonies on the program for yester- 
day’s Boston Symphony concert, Pro- 
Kofieff’s ‘‘Classical,” and Brahms’ Sec. 
ond. A new tone poem by Jacques 
Ibert, entitled *“‘Feerique,’’ and Debus- 
Sy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” furnished 
romantic contrast, Ibert’s piece was 
chosen after works by Pick-Mangia. 
galli and Kendraczki had been an- 
nounced and abandoned for varivus 


reasons. Mr Koussevitzky seldo - 
tles on his program far i itvaass. 
Prokofioff’s idea in writing his “‘Clas- 
sical Symphony,” according to Felix 
Borowski, was “‘to catch the Spirit ot 
CP egeeds re put down that which, if 
ih ere living now, ; 
} int verb ee W, Mozart might put 
here is a superficial imitati 
Mozart’s musical rhetoric oy hal 
ern attempt at 18th-century music, but 
Prokofioff has not been able to invent 
Melodies, or to impart to his fluently- 
written score anything of the nobility 
and pathos that in all Mozart's major 
works stir the listener to the depths of 
his soul. He cannot even make his mu- 
ok “des irea igor after the rather 
Ss on oO , ‘ ’ ‘é 
in le nad gah Tchaikovsky's “Nut- 


ee ee we 


“Afternoon of a Faun” 


Mr Koussevitzky no doubt 
orchestra repeat Prokofieff’s oe 
familiar jeu d’esprit because they can 
play it with such delightful smoothness 
and clarity. Seldom has the orchestra 
sounded better than it did in this num- 
ber yesterday. But why waste such 
virtuosity on pseudo-Mozart when so 
little of the rea] Mozart has been heard 
at these concerts under Koussevitzky? | 

Debussy’g “Afternoon of a Faun” 
Mr Koussevitzky has always played 
here, as he did yesterday, much more 

| Slowly than other conductors take it. | 
and in the spirit of Massenet, a com. | 


; 


& Western tour, 


fluence on Debussy than one likes to. 
| admit. This version makes the melody | 
of almost cloying sweetness, displaying | 
the virtuosity of the woodwind play-. 
ers in the orchestra and subduing al) | 
the other instruments unduly. | 

The performance was very warmly 
applauded, and obviously gave many 
listeners keen delight. But one won-| 
ders what Debussy, who had a caustic | 
tongue, would have said about it. The 
nocturnes for orchestra heard the other | 
day gain greatly by Mr Koussevitzky’s | 
brilliantly personal reading, but one. 
feels that “‘The Afternoon of a Faun” 
might better be left to speak for itself. | 


Brahms’ Second Symphony | 
Of Ibert’s ‘‘Feerique’”’ little need be) 
said, The composer, a Parisian now. 
just under 40, is known here by other 
works, This tone poem has no story, 
poem, or picture back of it. The title 
suggests an intention of evoking the 
atmosphere of fairyland. The music 
Is fluently written and cleverly scored. 
for orchestra. It says almost nothing, | 
but says it well. Mr Koussevitzky 
strove in vain to impart some of his 
own emotional fervor to Ibert’s score. 
The audience gave it scant applause. | 
Paris seems to be full of musicians | 
who can write music cleverly, without | 
pedantry, sporting with sound and 
with orchestra] color, and never re-. 
sorting to obvious banality. But like | 
Ibert, they invariably fail to put any | 
Imaginative intensity into their music. | 
Brahms, whose Second Symphony | 
ended yesterday’s concert, had not a. 
tithe of Ibert’s skill in writing for 
orchestra, He scores everything with 
the clumsiness of the proverbial Teu-. 
ton; he is always ponderous, and not 
Seldom a pedant, But he writes from ! 


the heart, and his music at its best 
goes straight to the listener’s heart. 

This D-major Symphony is the 
lightest and least Clumsy of his four. 
Mr Koussevitzky, who does not appear 
to believe that the first movement of 
a Symphony can ever be lyric 
rather than dramatic in character 
tried with yesterday’s Brahms, as he 
usually does with Schubert’s **Unfin- 
ished,”” to make the first movement 
heroic and profound. He gave the 
Whole slow movement the character 
of a Ssongful theme for violoncello by 
which it gained in beauty over all 
previous siterpretations, 3 
, > ile periormance as a whole , 
parenting and moving one, thousk 

€ orchestra had not been as thor- 
oughly rehearsed, to all appearances, | 
“ = ne other numbers, The brass, 
a en was more than once | 


Next week the orchestra goes on) 
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Debussy’s Day, 
Brahms’s Too, 
Lighter Pieces 


Mr. Koussevitzky Makes Ready 
For his Western Journey, 


Pleasing the People 
snoms. —_—— Ot az rgae. 


N the first program of the Sym- 
phony Concerts for the new sea- 
son Mr. Koussevitzky set two of 
Debussy’s Nocturnes—‘Clouds” 

and “Fétes.’’ On the fourth, yesterday, 
he added “The Afternoon of A Faun.” 
The sea-pieces have been played too re- 
cently by conductor and orchestra to 
warrant immediate repetition; while 
“Pelléas and Mélisande,’”’ being music- 
drama of the theater, lies beyond their 
scope. Could he have assembled all five 
pieces, say within a month, his hearers 
might have heard in entirety and close 
association, the greater and the lasting 
Debussy. True, “Iberia” is played as 
often as the two Nocturnes or the Prelude 
of the Faun; but in that “Image” the 
mistrustful descry the first signs of de- 
cline; while the other two members of 
the triptych—“Gigues” and ‘‘Rondes de 
Printemps” are played too seldom, the 
world over, for anyone to hold a reasoned 
opinion about them. At Symphony Hall, 
for instance, they have not been heard 
—unless recollection slips—since Dr. 
Muck’s time. With either or both, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, excelling in all things De- 
bussyan, might well freshen a program. 
Enough, perhaps, for the present that 
in the short space of twenty days he 
has chosen three of Debussy’s master- 
pieces; played them as, such; once more 
reminded audiences of their enduring 
beauty and continuing fame. The two 
Nocturnes are now twenty-eight years 
old; the Prelude of the Faun, thirty-four. 
Yet for the while and for the future— 
so far as we mortals may foretell it— 
they sound ageless, 

| No pieces, moreover, better disclose 
the sensuous beauty possible to the or- 


‘chestra now remade in Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky’s image. Through the _ whole 


Here light and shadow dappled 
sures as though harmonies and 
were a leafage that the sun of 
jon was piercing. There they 
a hazy radiance like the mein- 
ubling the Faun. Or they dark- 
his musings, and the composers, 
nelancholy. Single instruments, 
Laurent’s flute or Mr. Gillet’s 
fused Debussy’s phrases with the | 
beauty of the notes, intensified 
diated it. The supple orchestra 
eet or as lingering as the Faun’s 
Its euphonies. were the inter-. 
of edgeless sounds. The whole | 
vam in the golden mist through | 
lebussy perceived his vision, It | 
‘as Poussin in French painting. 
strange to French music until 
' set it there. Like the memory. 
asured caress was the sensuous | 
if the performance—the very fall | 
‘e ear of Mallarmé’s melodious 
- Recall the slow motion, expan- 
asing, changeful colorings, meet 
a partings of euphonies in Mr. 
itzky’s version of “Clouds”; the. 
rogress and star-dust glint of his 
of “Fétes,” and here in Boston 
sresent acme of Debussyan per 
e, 
1usical times, reflecting the world 
them, are not favorable to De 
The fact stood plain in the tepid 
e when into the final orchestral 
he Faun had faded. Preluding 
Debussy writes a music of evan- 
suggestion conveyed in subtle 
s. Our day would have the 
nusical fact stated in unmistak- 
norities. These nineteen-twenties 
-ose, hear prose, think prose. The 
y of the masterpieces preferred 
His whole music is a fleeting 
yr, now large and bold as at mo- 
in “The Sea,’ again, as in “The 
of gossamer fineness. We brush 
through as we do with the cob- 
n the morning grass; or else we 
ear his high, full note above the 
of Monsieur Honegger’s locomo- 
the whirr and snap of Herr 
\ith's busy choirs. Yet as the 
of the Faun proceeded, the hush 
he hall was unbroken. Whether 
't possesses us, we do know when 
in the presence of the beauty that 
ij another—most fortunate of men 
distilled into words or sounds or 
‘ surfaces to be perdurable magic 
heir fellows. ‘“Clouds,’’ ‘‘Fétes,”’ 
‘ude of the Faun, “The Sea’ and 
s’ yet lay such spell. Over a 
mwilling they still prevail. 
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TWO SYMPHONIES AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Prokofieff’s “Classical” and 
Brahms’ Second 


“Ihert’s “Feerique” and Debussy’s 
“Faun” Furnish Romantic Contrast | 


rere —_—§') 4. 19% 


r Koussevitzky again put two sym- 


}phonies on the program for yester- 


day’s Boston Symphony concert, Pro- 
kofieff’s ‘‘Classical,’’ and Brahms’ Sec. 


ond. A new tone poem by Jacques 


Ibert, entitled ‘‘Feerique,’’ and Debus- 


sy’s “‘Afternoon of a Faun’”’ furnished 
romantic contrast, Ibert’s piece was 
‘chosen after works by Pick-Mangia- 
‘palli and Kendraczki had been an- 
nounced and abandoned for varivus 


reasons. Mr Koussevitzky seldom sget- 
tles on his program far in advance. 

Prokofioff’s idea in writing his ‘‘Clas- 
Sical Symphony,” according to Felix 
Borowski, was ‘‘to catch the spirit ot 
| Mozart, and put down that which, ig 
ihe were living now, Mozart might put 
: into his scores.”’ 

There is a superficial imitation of 
Mozart’s musical rhetoric in this mod- 
ern attempt at 18th-century music, but 
Prokofioff has not been able to invent 
melodies, or to impart to his filuently- 
written score anything of the nobility 
and pathos that in all Mozart's major 
works stir the listener to the depths of 
his soul. He cannot even make his mu- 
sic graceful except after the rather 


wooden fashion of Tchaikovsky's “ - 
cracker Suite.”’ dha dct 


“Afternoon of a Faun” 


Mr Koussevitzky no doubt had the 
orchestra repeat Prokofieff’s already 
familiar jeu d’esprit because they can 
play it with such delightful smoothness 
and clarity. Seldom has the orchestra 
sounded better than it did in this num- 
ber yesterday. But why waste such 
virtuosity on pseudo-Mozart when so 
little of the real Mozart has been heard | 


at these concerts under Koussevitzky? | 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun’ | 


Mr Koussevitzky has alwa 

; Ys played | 
here, as he did yesterday, Sully rae | 
‘Slowly than other conductors take it, | 
and in the spirit of Massenet, a com- | 


| possibly Moré iH 
fluence on Debussy than one likes ro) 


jadmit, This version makes the melody | 
of almost cloying sweetness, displaying | 
the virtuosity of the woodwind play- | 
ers in the orchestra and subduing all | 
the other instruments unduly. | 
The performance was very warmly | 
applauded, and obviously gave many | 
listeners keen delight. But one won-. 
ders what Debussy, who had a caustic | 
tongue, would have said about it. The, 
nocturnes for orchestra heard the other | 
day gain greatly by Mr Koussevitzky’s | 
brilliantly personal reading, but one. 
feels that “The Afternoon of a Faun” 
might better be left to speak for itself. | 


Brahms’ Second Symphony 

Of Ibert’s ‘‘Feerique”’ little need he 
said, The composer, a Parisian now | 
just under 40, is known here by other) 
works, This tone poem has no story, 
poem, or picture back of it. The title 
suggests an intention of evoking the 
atmosphere of fairyland. The music 
is fluently written and cleverly scored . 
for orchestra. It says almost nothing, | 
but says it well. Mr Koussevitzky 
strove in vain to impart some of his 
own emotional fervor to Ibert’s score. 
The audience gave it scant applause. ' 

Paris seems to be full of musicians | 
who can write music cleverly, without 
pedantry, sporting with sound and. 
with orchestral color, and never re-. 
sorting to obvious banality. But like! 
Ibert, they invariably fail to put any | 
imaginative intensity into their music. | 

Brahms, whose Second Symphony | 
ended yesterday’s concert, had not a 
tithe of Ibert’s skill in writing for. 
orchestra. He scores everything with 
the clumsiness of the proverbial Teu- | 
ton; he is always ponderous, and not) 
Seldom a pedant, But he writes from | 


the heart, and his music at its best 
goes straight to the listener’s heart. 

This D-major symphony is. the 
lightest and least clumsy of his four. 
Mr Koussevitzky, who does not appear 
to believe that the first movement of 
a Symphony can ever be _ lyric 
rather than dramatic in character, 
tried with yesterday’s Brahms, ag he 
usually does with Schubert’s ‘‘Unfin- 
ished,’ to make the first movement: 
heroic and profound. He gave the 
Whole slow movement the character 
of a songful theme for violoncello, by 
Which it gained in beauty over all’ 
previous interpretations. | 
_ The performance as a whole was an’ 
interesting and moving one, though 
the orchestra had not been ag thor- 
oughly rehearsed, to all appearances, | 
4S in the other numbers, The brass, 
in particular, was more than oncel 
at fault, | 


Next week the orchestra 
es oO 
a Western tour. oj R. | 
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The sea-pieces have be, 
cently by conductor @ 
warrant immediate’ J 
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drama of the theater 
scope. Could he havé@ié 
pieces, say within a im 
might have heard in‘sé 
association, the great 

Debussy. True, “Ibé@F 
often as the two Noctult 
of the Faun; but in’ 
mistrustful descry the 
cline; while the other 
the triptych—*“Gigues® | 
Printemps” are played 


world over, for anyone €& 


opinion about them. t 
for instance, they havé 
—inless 
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recollection ™ 
time. With effk 
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bussyan, might well fae 
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has chosen three of BD 


pieces; played them as. # 


reminded audiences of) 
beauty and continuing 
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old: the Prelude of the 


Yet for the while and # 


so far as we mortals 
they sound ageless, 
No pieces, 


now remade 


vitzky’s image. 
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moreover 
the sensuous beauty pos 
'chestra r 
Throw 


Y, ‘course of the 


‘Prelude, in the  vel- 
vet-like texture. the ‘ soft, translucent 
glows, the gentle under-pulse of tone, 
were occasion for delight and reason for 
marvel.’ Here light and shadow dappled 


} t] a 
\the measures as though harmonies an 
| timbres were a leafage that the sun of 


iimagination was 
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‘upon the ear 


bussy. 
applause when into the 


escent 


piercing. There they 
iffused a hazy radiance like the mein- 
avian troubling the Faun. Or they dark- 
ened as his musings, and the composer §, 
turned melancholy. Single instruments, 
like Mr. Laurent’s flute or Mr. Gillet’s 
oboe, suffused Debussy’s phrases with the | 
intrinsic beauty of the notes, intensified 
and irradiated it. The supple orchestra 
was as fleet or as lingering as the Faun’s 
revery. Its euphonies. were the inter: | 
melting of edgeless sounds. ‘The whole | 
music swam in the golden mist through | 
which Debussy perceived his vision, It 
was old as Poussin in French painting. 
It was strange to French music until 
Debussy set it there. Like the memory. 
of a treasured caress Was the sensuous | 
beauty of the performance-——the very fall | 
of Mallarmé’s melodious 
Eclogue. Recall the slow motion, expan- 
sive phrasing, changeful colorings, mect- 
ings and partings of euphonies in Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s version of “Clouds”; the. 
aerial progress and star-dust glint of his 
playing of ‘Fétes,”’ and here in Boston 
is the present acme of Debussyan per 
formance. 

the musical times, reflecting the world 
around them, are not favorable to De 
The fact stood plain in the tepid 
final orchestral 
mists the Faun had faded. Preluding 
of him, Debussy writes a music of evan- 
_ suggestion conveyed in subtle 


shadings. Our day would have the 


S| plain’ musical fact stated in unmistak- 
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write prose, hear prose, think prose. 


“| Hindemith’s busy 


These nineteen-twenties 
The 
Debussy of the masterpieces preferred 
poetry. His whole music is a fleeting 
imagery, now large and bold as at mo- 
ments in “The Sea,’ again, as in ‘The 
Faun,” of gossamer fineness. We brush 
by and through as we do with the cob- 
webs on the morning grass; or else we 
cannot hear his high, full note above the 
irumble of Monsieur Honegger’s locomo- 
‘tive or the whirr and snap of Herr 
choirs. Yet as the 
Prelude of the Faun proceeded, the hush 
upon tne hall was unbroken. Whether 


able sonorities. 


“ or not it possesses us, we do know when 


we are in the presence of the beauty that 
one and another—most fortunate of men 


© have distilled into words or sounds or 
‘l\lines or surfaces to be perdurable magic 


<}upon their 


1 “pelléas’ yet lay such spell. 


fellows. ‘Clouds,’ ‘“Fétes,” 
the Prelude of the Faun, “The Sea” and 
Over a 


4} world unwilling they still prevail. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


to be carried “up-State” in New York t 
and across-State in Ohio, has gone the 
way of much such musical lace and 
feathers.. It has become _ show-piece, 
joint proof of the virtuosity of conducto 
and orchestra. The composer’s rhythms 
are light; Mr. Koussevitzky would now 
i'make them instant touch-and-go. Out- 
side the little Larghetto, Prokofiev’s pace 
‘is swift; the conductor would now have 
Hage tase cburees the vhyinmtc accents 32 4 aft ot ake setiowraneian = 
varhchedl : | ary : 1 BACORS t out the mellow-melan- ee _ nignimanaen — 
‘fly up and down like sparks off the Kous- (4 * + 1% ther of the composer’s -——— —— ef 7 In the main, however, the Symphony 


X " ‘9 m 2% 

| sevitzkian wand. No doubt the worthy 3% ; ings: If Mr. Koussevitz- subscribers like best of all these pro- | 
burghers of Buffalo and Columbus, their * 4% 1es the final measures of ; 

‘wives and their children, will sit up, 3 ich are serenity itself, no grammes of familiar music, while the | 
take notice and clap their hands for de. %| mars the fine. He be- ; . above mentioned polishing process re- 
light, as did their next of kin in Sym- Sabo sustains iz. as music | sulted yesterday, as it did a week ago, 
phony Hall; while only a few kill-joys on ® an autumn sunset. The ! | in performances of a rare finish. 
the outskirts will mutter that this speed | 


celling its previous self is the Boston 
and snip-snap are detriment to both Symphony Orchestra this season, refin- | 
music and performance. 


ing upon refinements, adding new glow | 
The “Classical Symphony” is jeu d’es- and lustre to its tone, acquiring an | 

. . . even greater pliancy, a still more daz- * 
zgling virtuosity, a vivider brilliance. 

Yesterday these qualities were 
severally displayed in the so-called 
“Classical’ Symphony of Prokofieff, in 
Debussy’s Prelude to “‘The Afternoon 
ef a Faun” and in Brahms’ Symphony 
'in-D major, and an admiring audience ~ 
| was from first to last lavish of its ap- | 
plause. 

Int¥insically’ Prokofieff’s quasi-Moz- 
artian Symphony is slight almost to 
inconsequentiality, but it admirably dis- | 
plays the present tonal and rhythmical 
virtues of the band, and not in mem-) 
ory has Debussy’s Prelude received so} 
ravishing a performance. From the | 
air, in the first breaths of Mr. Laur- 
ent’s flute, came this fragile music, and 


yo into the air it ultimately vanished, 
0 gr et a7, 19.2%. leaving in the mind of the listener, as 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH in that of Mallarme’s Faun, an im- 


vression in which the real and the 
Next week the Boston Symphony imagined were inextricably mingled. 


‘ - At first blush it seemed an infelicitous 
.j bpshnge rah pees ay : _ ' Orches tw: “ ; 
pecially en voyage, to the string and the io = 8c BSieur Ibert was pleasing to chestra journeys Westward, and stroke of programme-making to follow 


Pabics choir of Mr. Koussevitzky's etuent %, sufficiently his own. Un- ; until this annual excursion is accom- this prelude with the music of the post- 
eee: he years ago he shared Proko- | had also listened to dis- i plished the hours of rehearsal must) Debussyan Ibert. But ‘if... Ge 
| a s smiling poise and touched in a A saying that he lacked sub- F io dinleiiiedl nee sak 68 t : , “Reerique’’ adheres for a time to the 
hier odggtoap mot always at the Corowe! {1 ae. Wherefore he brougnt | IN ess to tne ex ension of outward pattern of “L’Apres midi @d’un 
call. Now vivacissimo is his only word. * 8) Wis a little one, to dispro- bow repertory than to the polishing’ pier the vig igo spinel ie! | 
esounding end. Then it (and re yoOlishin oO - : " ° conclusion 1S ar remove a ke rom 
' 4 “Péerique *’ og he had ft d P 8 f pieces already in webussy and from the Realm of Faery. 
r ' . 4 263 OES , and, : NY aie ,arate ‘a , 
Better, far better, the Koussevitzky of | ‘9 _,of yesterday, or anything | | Not too understandable an M. Ihert's 
Brahms’s Second Sympheny, likewise } 4 : Sct it was clamant com- | Hence a programme yesterday, like! o-carpeg eprind gr 8 ee oe wus 
made ready for the impending journey.]| ‘\,, —  ygieur Ibert, playing with | i that of the week before, with but one. From Brahms’ Sympneniy Mr. Kous 
ft is the conductor’s finest tempered, x his dexterities As ¢ gy : . Waite oa Re ‘ i 
l dis at , is etre pee : ; his dexterities, has a fresh and rather inconsiderable piece,) Sevitzky now draws very nearly the 
east stended Brahms. He preserves } ats own in the music of | : “~9 # ogi | 
on ¥ a... Ibert’s “F . ” alow ' utmost musical value. Here and there 
the tender mood of the middle move- it is rather remote and rts Feerique, played for the first .. yee: I . d in a 
ments, yet nowhere sentimentalizes 07 4 in is no reason why he (time in Bostc ath ai toahabs get Pay Oe aan 
; tind a by wae a ar J se L Saseee oston, the serenity of the first movement, but 
them. : Inder his hand, the Allegretto : into the market-place in the rest was little enough of which 
proceeds from the Brahms who cherished oA" ig climax.” One hun- a ‘tc Al | 
2 : x climax. > complain and much to call forth 
Schubert and found his own way. out of 2' omposers can make NEW LUSTRE TO TONE unstinted admiration. 
a different temperament, to a _ kindred a “hole ninety-nine lack ; ainda a SS SEC mae te ome paieidelinaaencsinasetanene lee 
lyric sweetness. (Who knows—from the “nd poetries, his neat 
Viennese air they may have drawn it.) | 25 sfom his bedside books 
The conductor feels and releases the | “Fontaine and read the 
close-packed pages of the Adagio; un-— nt. H. T. P. 
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- Prokofiev’s “Classical Symphony,” about re rt | ick i+ A 


my heart I bore Next week the orchestra will give concerts in Rochester, Buffalo, 


was heard no more. ~ ¥) Cleveland, Columbus and Pittsburgh. The next regular pair of 
ky is not minded, like om | : : 
make this Symphony ' | concerts will take place on November ninth and November tenth 
Quick as he is tg . 
y%int colorings, he has «Ss iy ES ee a | ee ee ee 
apt an hand, for the , 
of the first movement. 


“slick deceived himself; 
s Second Symphony, ver- | 
vi, indeed, Mr. Toscanini | 
a that warm-breathed, | 
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'fiev seems to be saying: follow my ara-) 1 yeart—and also his mind— 
/besques; observe my episodes—and smile . Y | 


aa 


————— aE eee 


se - 


at all three. Outdoing the minor, and 
sometimes the major, eishteenth-century 
composers at their own game, he agrees ‘pj time Monsieur Jacques 
to amuse OF charm, to be suave vo , now in his thirty-eighth 
sparkling in alternate periods, almost in 4. aay nusical thought, or theme, f i 
alternate phrases. He cannot keep his| |“ 7 4‘{s fancy and sped his hand. | MI d R t f | 
pledge, win his laurels, provide our pleas: | ( idied, lithe-motioned, pleas- 7 | ade Deauliu 
ure, when his measures gO skurrying Ds 5% + WBsceptible to more. Out of 
merely nipping at our ears as though ia + ‘A -waisted, short-breathed, j b P] 
some Russian Puck had made them. He |"; _ a poem in> tomeme ts VY ayers 
cannot charm by this tick-tack nor be | 3% .- 1ythms; sported about in 
suave in split-seconds. His skill, wit and ‘as of the orchestra; wore : 
fancy are flipped away. In their turn, nd that water-color tint. | 
the speeding players have no time to skill he guided and fur- | | 
shape and shade their tone. It is catch- 2 happy strokes and turns | | 3 | 
| 


- | 
prit, playful exercise in instinctive mu- yiue. More truly Brahms: | | 
sical scholarship and witty musical in-] « 1% ssevitzky’s autumnal ver- : 
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Fou ourth Program of — 


Boston Orchestra: 
Mew cter ENE wb. 27 192% | 


| One novelty graced the re pro- 
‘gram of the Boston Symphany Or- 
chestra, given Oct. 26 and 27 in Sym- 
‘phony Hall. This was Jacques Ibert’s 
“Wéerique,” which was played for the 
first time in Boston. Following as it} 
did the “Prélude 4 L’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faune,” it gave the impression in its 
opening measures that its composer | 
had rewritten Debussy, trusting to 
the lapse of 30 years to hide his plag- 
iarism, and that Mr. Koussevitzky, | 
setting the two compositions side by 
side, was giving the game away. 
‘Hither that, it seemed, or the con- 
‘ductor had offered a deplorably con- 
.Structed program. 
We were quickly undeceived. Ibert’s 
‘fairyland presently was demolished 
by gusty winds from the Mediterra- 
nean, and we sailed off to some more 
Ports of Call, in the last of which we 
heard another “Chant de Folie.” This 
curious composition came to a close 
with a crashing chord, which, what- 
ever its musical value, was an effec- 
tive close to the first half of the pro- 
gram. Thus it is seen that Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky knew quite well what he 
was about. 

In order io realize just how well. 
one must know that the opening 
number was Prokofieff’s “Classical”’ 
Symphony. Was it not natural for an 
audience to expect that since the 
composer of “Sept, Ils Sont Sept” 
had given us such a pretty piece, 
the author of the “Chant de Folie” 


would be as gentle? The rending of, 


the gossamer veil was the little sur- | 
prise of M. Ibert. and its effect was | 
enhanced by the clever stage man- | 
agement of the conductor. | 
The concert closed with a fervid, 
performance of Brahms’ Second 
Symphony. Except for one or two/| 
minor slips, the orchestra played | 
throughout the afternoon yesterday | 
With amazing precision and flexibil- 
ity. Mr. Koussevitzky, with reason, 
is obviously proud of his instrument. 
L.A. S$. 
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M. Jacques Ibert is a musician of 
great delicacy, considerable finesse, 
and rare intelligence, a musician who 
has shown a singular sureness of 
touch in his various symphonic 
works. All this together with a gift 
toward the precious and toward sub- 
tlety as a colorist. ‘‘Féerique’”’ con- 
firms this irapression, but without 
displaying as yet that harmonic evo- 
lution in this remarable artist which 
one had hoped for. The composer 
informs us that his work has no lit- 
erary program or commentary, that 
everything occurs in a purely imagi- 
nary realm the realm of sounds, 
rhythms, timbres. This purely sym- 
phonic work may be classed neither 


as a symphony, for the symphony 


even in its freest form is neverthe- 
less subject to certain architectural 
principles, nor as a symphonie poem, 
which always rests upon the basis of 
a program. A theme of pastoral 
character runs through the entire 
piece. This theme undergoes such 


a variety of tr: ansfor mations that its 
appearances are often rather vague. 
The work assembles a piquant suc- 
cession of harmonies in which there 
is an insistent admixture of poly- 
tony. . ... It abounds in studied 
and singular effects. With an un- 
usual dexterity M. Ibert muliti- 
pues matters of detail analogous to 
those which ‘characterize certain 
works of M. Ravel], to which ‘‘Fée- 
rique”’ is related to the general con- 
ception if not by its writing, which is 
highly personal. But one had hoped 
for a work from the dexterous com- 
poser of ‘“‘Escales’’ that would be 
both ampler and more significant. 
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HUNDRED ‘TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 


FORTY-EiGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN 


Fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 9, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 10, at 8.15 o'clock 


Indian Dances 


Bufialo Dance. 
Butterfly Dance. 
War Dance. 
Rain Dance. 


Corn Dance. ae 
(First time in Boston) 


Sibel Symphony No. 3, Op. 52 
ibelius 


Allegro moderato. ; 
| Andantin con moto, quasi allegretto. 


Allegro. (First time in Boston) 


ed “The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54 
Scriabin 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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«ty I azing precision and flexibil- 
~ Mr, T, Koussevitzky, with reason, 
, obvi usty proud of his instrument. a 
ee aS : hi A ; 
a The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music ene: 


of the Boston Public Library on 


Scriabin 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


i 


e week betore the concert 
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paid them. Those who in past years 
nae Silebius, the symphonist, only by 
his first two symphonies, hearing the 
third would hardly have recognized the 
composer: The plan and the carrying 
enatet , de of it out are so different. The cus- 
BOSTON SY MPHON tomary Andante or Adagio and Scherzo 
% /are here one movement with music of 
sy PHILIP HALE ‘an elegaic nature; a repetition for the 
The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- | Most part of insistent measures adroit- 
‘chestra. Mr. Koussevitzky con- 'ly changed from time to time, but with 
phony Orchestra, Mr, % ‘the same idea. This constant repitition 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | qoes not breed monotony, but holds the 
in Symphony hall. The program Was | Sorglss Phgt a ae ae pir semoe? 
Ra at OF vu ;. | his will; nor wou e have Sibelius in- 
as follows: Jaconl, Indian Dances. © troduce contrasting episodes. This 
belius, Symphony No. 3. Scriabin, “The: movement is not a mere tour de force: 
Poem of Festacy.” The'symphony and 'it is a constant impressive reiteration 
the Indian Dances were performed for | of a tragic mood, not starkly austere, 
the first time in Boston. The first per- ; never lacrymose, but heroic with an un- 
me first time In BOSston., y ROY ‘derlying tenderness. 
formance of the latter anywhere Was } The opening movement is a master- 
by the Boston S¥mphony Orchestra at | bet of pion sage There are no 
ddee last Thuredayv nicht. remes of sugary sSensuousness, no 
wor Ga Goer. earn’ the thie sym- | themes that bid for immediate popu- 
ee er ae ee of expectation, with its exciting mo- 
phony of Sibelius did not attract the) .. bh’ nineties eee yell 
attention of suceessive conductors in | Virility of the music with Its arOUSInE 
Boston. The Finnish composer has long | Jarity, but from the very beginning the 
been a favorite here. Conductors in ‘ments, its sudden changes of thoughs, 
ather American cities have passed this all contributing to the sweep and at 
symphony by. The only performance times the fury of the movement—the 
we have been able to note in this coun- aviodance of tiresome overdevelopment 
try was by the Russian Symphony So- nnd distracting ornamentation—these 
eiety in New York early in 1908, the make this allegro remarkable. There 
vear after the symphony was composed. is also now and then a wildness of ex- 
That performance. if the local critics at Pression as Nature herself is often wild, 
- the time did not err. was wholly inade- but even in these moments Sibelius is 
Sibelius cuate: wretched. as one wrote. himself, as one “master of the soasms 
’ Hearing this noble work yesterday, of the Sky and of the shatter of the 
one was the more surprised at the long aon, pe) of nature and passion and | 
delay. There are possibly two reasons, death. _ Perhaps the finale does not 
say. rather excuses. The symphony is #%a1n an equal height, but it is a fitting 
technically difficult. A conductor, no ending for an uncommon work, 
matter how excellent he was in other ,,M?. Jacobi, having sojourned with In- 
respects, lacking imagination, not de- dians in New Mexico, is greatly in- 
tecting the fine qualities of the music, terested in their music. His string 
might have thought that the labor of G“Uartet In which Indian’s themes are | 
rehearsal was not worth while; that employed has been played here by the, 
the audience would fail to appreciate Flonzaley and Lenox quartets, Auber 
the symphony, as he had failed, and §2!a of Felicien David, who was in- | 
applause, dear to conductors in every fluenced by oriental music, as shown | 
land. would not follow thhe final move- 21 his symphonic ode ‘'The Desert” and | 
ment: that there would be a fourth his opera, “Lalla Roukh:” I wish he | 
movement viz: That of bored and dis- Would get off his camel’; but Mr. Jacobi | 
gusted hearers from the hall. does not. go so far as to insist that. 
Today the Boston Symphony Orches- Music to be genuinely “Ameur-r-rican” 
tra is more euphonious and plastic, Must be based on Indian or négro | 
more a body of virtuoso musicians than themes. These orchestral dances as a 
even before. It’s conductor, Mr. Kous- Whole have more of ethnological than | 
sevitzky, is richly endowed with imagi- Universal musical interest. We are not | 
nation. He has the skill, the art of told whether the themes are presented 
bringing his poetic conception of ain their bald simplicity or have been 
work into vivid realization. “He found shaped somewhat for sophisticated ears. 
in this symphony what others had|*S°me of the themes in the Five Dances | 
failed to find or did not try to find./ Mave a primitive charm, as in the | 
And what was the reward of his ability; Buflalo Dance and the Rain Dance. | 
and courage? How was the orchestra} The orchestratio1 of the Butterfly 
repaid for its eloquent performance? | Dance is ingenious¥ There is appropriate 
The great audience listened to the);Savagery in the dance of warriors, The 
music as to a revelation of something; Suite was warmly applauded. Mr. Jacobi 
strangely beautiful in its now sombre,; Was in the hall and bowed in return. 
no wexciting moods; it recalled the con-| Mr. Koussevitzky was an intimate 
ductor enthusiastically and compelled) friend of Scriabin; they made musical 
the players to acknowledge the tribute! tours together. It is natural that he. as 


h 
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| other Russians who ..ved Scriabin a 


Man, composer and mystic, should hold an 


him in lively admiration and conduc 


‘his huge works with 2 peculiar gusto. 
Yesterday’s performance of “The Poem 
of Ecstasy,” the> third conducted here | two nocturnes' of Debussy. 

extremely | musica] 
The reception by the audi- characterizes the first. the amazing 


by Mr. 
brilliant. 
ence was enthusiastic. 

The concert will be repeated tonight 


Koussevitzy, was 


Next week the programs. have been ar- Mr. Koussevitzky, And 
ranged with a view to the Schuber 
centenary: Friday afternoon Schubert’< recital-givers 
“Unfinished” and “Tragic” symphonies 
With songs to be sung by Hulda Lash- 
anka; Saturday night the Symphony in 
B. flat major, tne *great symphony in C 


major and a group of songs, different 


from those on Friday, to be sung by 


Mme. Lashanka. 

In order that all subscribers may 
hear both the “Unfinished” and the C 
major symphonies, these works will be 
repeated later in the season. 


ae 
4 
“a. 


ua eA Ant. P 
BOSTON SYMPHO I STRA 

For the first symphony concert of the 
season—last night in Symphony hall— 
| Mr, Koussevitzky arranged an extremely 
judicious program. To ao it justice 
ithe players were there in all their fine«: 
fettle. And to direc: 
their wonderful bes: 


,concert resulted truly superb. 


j o Ws Awad “ ; - i 
Not s9 ENamioread €3 someiimes of 


strident brass or the racing pace that | teux, and in 1921 it was 


_kilis, Mr, Koussevitzky, when he mace | 
his moderate use las: night of siridency 
and hasic, employed both thase musi 
cal means to aavantage. Thus the « 
‘ultant final pages of 


} 
| 
| ea 
! Beethoven's 
| Leonore No. 3, with which the concert 
| began, gained the brilliancy that comes 
|. Of audible strings as wel] as tearing’ | 
| brass. The last’ movement. of Schu- | 
| mann’s B-flat, symphony, not driven! 
but buoyantly led. rejoiced all hearers 
| like the very burst, of Spring itself, The 
first movement, too. gave hint, . last, 
| night, of spring, not of Sultry August, 
| With its thunder storms and dog days. | 
Between the classic there ought al- 
Ways to be at a Symphony concert and 
the romantic music Sure to please, 
came the new piece Subscribers ought 
i to be made to hear, whether they will, 
|Or no. Stravinsky's ballet. on this or- 
| Casion, “‘Apollon Musagete.” “A Gothic) 
' Apollo,” said Hawthorne, or words LO! 
\that effect, “seems ludicrous at 
| What would he have said to a 
| Avollo, or a knowine 
| Pretty music, a: 


S| weighted with the responsibility of hatf | 
hour’s entertainment alone: . of 
‘} course. it counted on the aid of Rus- 
Sian dancers, graceful and: deft-footed. 

And for full measure there were the 


For the 
sweet reasonableness that, 


combination of brilliancy and poetry 
- transfusing the Fetes. who can equal 
yet—let us 
make bold to prophesy—of the next 10 
who essay a Debussy 
plano piece or a song, nine of them wil] 
perform that piece or song as though 
Debussy wrote mush, void of rhyme or 
reason, melody or rhythm, 

A better way they could have 
learned if they ‘were on hand last. 
night. Let us hope they were. for the 
delight the evening afforded. let alone | 
the instruction. R. R. G., | 


-~ 


Koussevitzky Ventures 


Third Sibeliu Symphony 
Ve over tes . Fay £0 1G 2.6 
The third Symphony of Jan Sibe- 
lius, op. 52, was first performed in 
1907 at Helsingfors. It was produced 
‘in New York, Jan. 16, 1908. by the 
‘Russian Symphony Society, conduct- 
‘ed by Modest Altschuler. 
‘Mr. Philip Hale, 
|program notes of 


‘find record of any 


| | vas Mv. in the United Stat 
Koussevitzky in his own finest fettle. A | 


was considered for per 


cording to Teport, by Dr. Muck, by 
Mr. Fiedler, and finally by Mr. Mon- 
even an- 
nounced that Mr. Monteux would 
play it, but he did not. Greatly dar- 
ing where his predecessors had 
quailed, Mr. Koussevitzky placed it 
on the fifth program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, scheduled for 
Nov. 9 and 10. and actually directed 


ts performance at the concert of 


yesterday afternoon. So far ag any 
indications to the COntrary were 
concerned, it seemed reasonable to 
expect that he would repeat the per- 
formance at the Saturday evening 
concert. 

After hearing this work one must 
conclude that the former Boston con- 
ductors passed it by not because of 
any extraordinary difficulty involved 
in performance, nor because of anv 
complexities which might bafffe an 


at first.” audience, but rather because of an 
Muscovite austerity which Ssurpas 
one of Paris? of the first, the fifth 


all events, Stravinsly ey 
: . > & c S.yY syvm h S. y 
| did write, though it seems a trifle over- fare One No one 


ses even that 
and the seventh 


5 is more aware 
Mr, Koussevitzky Of the effec- 


ness to be found in a piece of. 
pb aye neituer is there a con- 
ductor with more courage in putting 
forward music in which he believes, | 
without regard to its chances of pop- 
ular success. He nevertheless had 
his reward yesterday. The paar 
applauded until, on his second recall, 
he beckoned the players to their feet. 


Certainly this applause was a trib- 
ute to the interpretation, as well as 
to the music and the musical capac- 
itv of the listeners. Beyond any other 
musie of Sibelius known to us, this 
score is stripped, rugged, uncom- 
promising. It lacks form in the sense 
that form is usually understood in 
symphonic music. Nevertheless one 
feels that the structure of sound 
conceived by the composer has been 
logically completed. Its rigor ex- 
presses neither poverty nor pose, but 
restraint. Disdaining both rules and 
popular appeal, Sibelius seems to 
have set down his musical thought 
with utter candor: take it or leave it, 

The results of this attitude are ap- 
parent in the Andantino, which con- 
tains matter very similar to that of 
the famous, or notorious, ‘Valse 
Triste.” But the curious thing is 
that in this instance there is none 
of the falseness that mars the earlier 
piece. Here is all the beauty of the 
material, with no theatricality in 
the presentation. The same quality 
of almost forbidding artistic integrity 
pervades the other movements. They 
contain a deal of persistent repetition, 
but this is never carried to the point 
of satiety; rather, emphasis is thus 
attained. It is possible no doubt to 
discover in this work that cold north- 
ern landscape which it is customary 
to find in Sibelius’ compositions. One 
prefers to see in it an expression 
partly racial perhaps, but intensely 
individual, 

Mr. Koussevitzky chose to close his 
program with another composition 
Which had been played in America 
for the first time by the Russian 
Symphony Society in 1908. But there 
the resemblance between the works 
ends. If Mr. Koussevitzky planned 
to leap from one extreme to another 
he could have found nothing further 
removed from Sibelius’ Third Sym- 
‘Phony than Scriabin’s “Poem of 
| Ecstasy.” This synthetic piece of 
| fustian, woven of the least admirable 
elements of Tchaikovsky and Liszt, 
may bombinate until the roof falls, 
‘but the  eestasy 


remains only | 


Scriabin’s. It did, however, serve to 
emphasize the glorious capacities of 
the orchestra, which, except for two 
or three moments when brass instru- 
ments crumpled under the strain, 
yielded to the conductor amazing 
tonal riches. — ik | 
The concert opened with the Indian 
Dances of Frederick Jacobi, heard for 
the first time in Boston. The com- 
poser supplied notes which explained 
that the music was intended not as 
a reconstruction of Indian music, but 
as imp.ess:ion; of the ritualistic 
dances of the Indians of the Ameri- 
can South... est-—‘spcccacies magn. fi- 
cent and profoundly moving.” It 
must be confessed that in spite of its 
respectable workmanship Mr. Jaco- 
bi’s music failed to evoke anything 
that would justify those character- 
izations. L. A. 8S. 


“INDIAN DANCES” AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


“vederick Jacobi Hears 


His Music Played 
dCobe. ———tour 10/419 


Sibelius’ Third Symphony Givén Its 
First Boston Performance 


Frederick Jacobi’s ‘‘Indian Dances” 
were played for the first time here at 
vesterday’s Boston Symphony concert. 
[he compcser, now a resident of 


Northampton, Mass, was present to 
share the applause that greeted his | 


music. Sibelius’ Third Symphony, now 
more than 20 years old, was_ also 
played for the first time in Bbston, as 


previous conductors had found it un- 
interesting. Skriabin’s ‘‘Poem of 
Kicstasy,’’ music in which Mr Kous- 
sevitzky excels as an_ interpreter, 
closed the program. 

Mr Jacobi explains in a program 
note that the five dances in his suite 
are “‘not intended te be in any sense 
a reconstruction of Indian music.’’ 
They represent merely his impressions 
of the ritual dances which he has wit- 
nessed among the Pueblo and Navajo 
Indians, spectacles which he has found 
‘‘magnificent and profoundly mov- 
ing.’ The themes are borrowed from 
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Indian music heard during a sojourn 
in New Mexico and Arizona, but the 
treatment ‘ef them is free. It is the 
Spirit, not the letter, of savage ‘music 
he has sought to convey in this suite. 
Mr Jacobi disclaims any desire to base 
American music on Indian music. 

The themes in this set of dances are 
many of them strikingly individual in 
character. The bare statement of them 
evokes the atmosphere Mr Jacobi has 
found so impressive. His sober and 
rather timid use of this material is, 
however, a bit disappointing to a lis- 
tener thinking what dazzling tone 
poems Prokofieff and Stravinsky in 
the days when that sort of thing was 
their forte might have made out of 
these salient, fragments of primitive 
music. The audience, after it discov- 
ered the presence of the composer, 


applauded with its customary polite- 
ness, 


Phird Symphony Played 

Sibelius’ Third Symphony is said to. 
have been considered for performance. 
and rejected by Dr Muck, Mr Fiedler | 
and Mr Monteux, each of whom con-| 
ducted much of the composer’s other. 
work here. Mr Koussevitzky, however, | 
Succeeded in making the music so at- 
tractive that the audience welcomed it 
with hearty and prolonged applause. 
There are only three movements in| 
this symphony, an allegro moderato: 
an andantino con moto, quasi allegret- 
to; and an allegro, Of these the second, 
with a chief theme of f8lk song char- 
acter, is remarkably ingratiating. The 
themes in the other movements hav» 
the individuality that distinguishes al! 
Sibelius’ work. The treatment of them 
is curiously episodic, recalling Bee- 
thoven’s way, in his last quartets, of 
Stating his ideas without persistent 
development. 

The first movement opens rather 
Surprisingly with a theme given ro 
double basses, then carried through tiie 
other strings. In the finale there is an 


impressive peroration on a theme of. 


churchly character. Only a sympa- 


thetic and eloquent performance coud | 


make this Third Symphony appealing. 
This) Mr Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra provided. 

One wished at times, however, that 
accuracy as well as eloquence had 
been among its musical virtues. There 
were, throughout yesterday’s concert 
too many attacks that lacked precision 
and some false entrances that beto- 
kened either inexcusable carelessness 
or insufficient rehearsal. Why does 
not the present Boston Symphony in- 
variably play with the superb and un- 
erring precision in ensemble that dis- 
tinguished the orchestra in the days «! 
Dr Muck, and, if report speaks true, 
in those of Gericke? 
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SIBELIUS 
THIRD BY 
SYMPHONY 


Moat? Ad fie Cade 4029 


Music, Far in Advance 


of Its Time in 1907, 
Now Moden _ 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Rejected by three conductors of 
the Symphony Orchestra and ignored 
by a fourth, Sibelius’ Symphony in 
C major, No. 3, came yesterday af- 
ternoon at the hands of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky to its initial hearing in Bos- 
ton. 

In the performance the present 
conductor’s faith in this remarkable 
composition was clearly proclaimed, 
and in the audience’s enthusiastic re- | 
ception of the piece that faith was. 
accorded vindication and endorse- 
ment. | 


ee te ee 


DATES FROM 1907 
From 1907 dates this Third Symphony 


of the Finnish master, and so far in) 


advance of its own day was this singu- | 
lar musio that only now can its pro- | 
phetic qualities be realized; while the | 
composer himself, once the experiment 
had been tried, thereafter relapsed into 
somewhat more conventional ways. | 

Admittedly the chief trends of imme | 
diately contemporary music are toward 
an absence of unnecessary elaboration, 


a simplification and economy of means 
and of material, toward an emphasis on | 
rhythm as an element in itself, toward | 
a return to a virile diatonicism and /| 


’ 
' 


'might hardly be resisted. 
‘turned to the stage at the end, MF. 
: Koussevitzky finally called upon the 


toward an individualizing of the sev- 
eral choirs and , single 
voices of the orchestra. 


Forecasts the Moderns ‘ 


Hear, then, Sibelius forecasting in this | 


Third Symphony each and every one of 
these modern procedures, writing . 
music bare almost to nakedness, yet oO 
an unescapable strength and vigor. 
Small wonder that the ears of the first 
and second decades of the present cen- 
turv heard this music for the most part 
hostilely or uncomprehendingly, or even 


that Mr. Monteux in the third should 
have put it in rehearsal only to pro- 
nounce it, upon such investigation, un- 
ror r Oo erformance. 

er — gl ar temper is many leagues 
removed from the Finnish. Not too 
nicely on Parisian ears must fall this 
Northern rudeness, these stark, ele- 
mental simplicities. 


Creates Favorable Impression 

Yet with yesterday's marvéllously 
sympathetic performanceé to plead its 
cause this music made upon an audience 
of 1928 an unmistakable impression. If, 
outside the brief and hauntingly lovely 
closing theme of the exposition, the first 
movement offers little that can be rolled 
under the musical tongue, the second 


has the appeal of homely folk-melody, 
of lilting rhythm and a strangely beau- 
tiful orchestration, while the propul- 
sive force of the march-like tune that 
ends the otherwise unusual Finale 
Twice re- 


players to share in the applause. 

For beginning came yesterday, for 
the first time in Boston, five Indian 
Dances by Frederick Jacobi, skillfully 
made, exhaling a subtle rather than an 
obvious savagery, and withal a trifle 


monotonous to hear in succession. The 


composer, who was present, was liber 
ally applauded. 

A glowing performance of Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy’ .brought the con- 
cert’s close, and the rites of commendae- 


‘tion that had followed the symphony 


were here repeated. 


_— . 


instrumental | 


(<< 


uctor, 
omposers, 
_ Sensations 


Vir. COr fs 
my Concert in Which, 
. and Skriabin, 


ussevitzky Excels 


lL. the end of the Symphony 
icert yesterday afternoon, ap- 


se for Mr. Koussevitzky 
ae tepid; whereas at every 


ld have beaten high. At the 
. Jacobi’s Indian Dances the 
father than the conductor, 
s audience. Sibellus’s Third 
bafied it. As the author 
f its being, the conductor 
alty. Only upon the full- 
ax of Skriabin’s “Poem of 
ne the clapping thick and 
inv such deluge of sound— 
»ubtless, said—any audience 
1 plaudits. The good cause 
»gress—the few believers in 
hy may have thought—as 
to that same response. 
‘re on the outskirts were 
ped and believed that Mr. 
was the target of these 
n five seasons at Symphony 
na single corncert, has he 
re advantage. 
dian Dances, there again 
ctor finding place for a 
acked of the soil, signed 
still young, American to 
s it asked the resources of 
i the play of his own abili- 
he lavished both. He 
ius’s Symphony in C ma- 
whole concert-going gen- 
ain on the shelf, because 
uctors misunderstood or 
Mr. Koussevitzky exam- 
elieved in it; with his 
| courage prepared the 
n it he surpassed him- 
read the music clearly; 
| like lucidity from the 
fase és: the mood and the 
yiece, infusing both into 
was in no wise baffled 
style in which Sibelius 
sping it himself, he en- 
§ forces. The stripped 
" c impetus, tense, terse 
| Ave.:, song, the naked in- 
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‘Indian music heard during a sojourn 
in New Mexico and Arizona, but the 
treatment ‘ef them is free. It is the 
spirit, not the letter, of savage ‘music 
he has sought to convey in this suite. 
Mr Jacobi disclaims any desire to base 
American music on Indian music. 

The themes in this set of dances are 
many of them strikingly individual in 
character. The bare statement of them 
evokes the atmosphere Mr Jacobi has 
found so impressive. His sober and 
rather timid use of this material is, 
however, a bit disappointing to a lis- 
tener thinking what dazzling tone 
poems Prokofieff and Stravinsky in 
the days when that sort of thing was 
their forte might have made out of 
these salient, fragments of primitive 
music. The audience, after it discov- 
ered the presence of the composer, 


applauded with its customary polite- 
ness. 


Third Symphony Played | 
Sibelius’ Third Symphony is said to. 
have been considered for performance! 
and rejected by Dr Muck, Mr Fiedler| 
and Mr Monteux, each of whom con-| 
ducted much of the composer’s other| 
work here. Mr Koussevitzky, however, 
Succeeded in making the music so at- 
tractive that the audience welcomed it 
with hearty and prolonged applause. 
There are only three movements in) 
this symphony, an allegro moderato; 
an andantino con moto, quasi allegret- 


to; and an allegro, Of these the second, | 


with a chief theme of f6lk song char- 
acter, is remarkably ingratiating. The 
themes in the other movements hav: 
the individuality that distinguishes al! 
Sibelius’ work. The treatment of them 
is curiously episodic, recalling Bee- 
thoven’s way, in his last quartets, of 
stating his ideas without persistent 
development. 

The first movement opens rather 
surprisingly with a theme given to 
double basses, then carried through the 
other strings. In the finale there is an 


impressive peroration on a theme ol) 


churchly character. Only a symp:- 


thetic and eloquent performance coud | 
mak2 this Third Symphony appealing. | 


This Mr Koussevitzky and 
chestra provided. 

One wished at times, however, that 
accuracy as well as eloquence had 
been among its musical virtues. There 
were, throughout yesterday’s concert 
too many attacks that lacked precision 
and some false entrances that beto- 
kened either inexcusable carelessness 
or insufficient rehearsal. Why does 
not the present Boston Symphony in- 
variably play with the superb and un- 
erring precision in ensemble that dis- 
tinguished the orchestra in the days «t 
Dr Muck, and, if report speaks true, 
in those of Gericke? 
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‘an individualizing of the s 
eggs ev and, single instrumen 
voices of the orchestra. 


Forecasts the Moderns ‘5 


Hear, then, Sibelius forecasting in t 
Third Symphony each and every one 
these modern procedures, writing 
music bare almost to nakedness, yet 
an unescapable strength and vig¢ 
Small wonder that s rng bo ra 

| decades of the . s 
al peer: this music for the most p JA ant, Vitvre 
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hostilely or Sn ee or oH Symphony Concert in Which, 
that Mr. Monteux ‘arsal only to Pr} for Sibelius and Skriabin, 

-Koussevitzky Excels 


Conductor, — 
Composers, 
Sensations 


SIBELIUS 
THIRD BY 
SYMPHONY | 


can ry” 
oe 
lady 


Moat do. 023 nounce it, upon such investigation, u 


worthy of performance. | 

The French temper is many leagul 
removed from the Finnish. Not t 
nicely on Parisian ears must fall th 
Northern rudeness, these stark, el NTIL the end of the Symphony 
mental simplicities. | Concert yesterday afternoon, ap- 


Plause for Mr. Koussevitzky 
Creates Favorable Impression was tepid: whereas at every 
Yet with 


vesterday's marvellous furn it should have beaten high. At the 
‘ q j Close of Mr. Jacobi’s Indian Dances the 

sympathetic performance to plea 

cause this music made upon an audien Ce POmer: rather than the conductor, 


_oecupied the audience. Sibelius’s Third 
of 192% an unmistakable impression. -Svmpnhony baffled it. As the author 


outside the brief and hauntingly lové hereabouts of its being, the conductor 
closing theme of the exposition, the fir paid the penalty. Only upon the full- 
movement offers little that can be roll mouthed climax of Skriabin’s “Poem of 


th _Ecstasy’” came the clapping thick and 
under the musical tongue, © feC°' fast. After any such deluge of sound— 


has the appeal of homely folk-melod the cynics,:doubtless, said—any audience 
of lilting rhythm and a strangely bea wil] drip with plaudits. The good cause 
tiful orchestration, while the proplig making progress—the few believers in 
sive force of the march-like gig tonal theosophy may have thought—as 
oe oe te Gare ewe they listened to that same _ response. 
| mls ; . nee a4 yiiere and there on the outskirts were 
| turned to the stage at the ene, “those who hoped and believed that Mr. 
| Koussevitzky finally called upon t Koussevitzky was the target of these 
players to share in the applause. | fervors. For in five seasons at Symphony 
For beginning came yesterday, 1 Hall, seldom, in a single corncert, has he 
the first time in Boston, five Indi appeared to more advantage. 
Dances by Frederick Jacobi, skillfu With the Indian Dances, there again 
made, exhaling a subtle rather than wag the conductor finding place for a 
pein oe wth with — Py eae “7; Music that smacked of the soil, signed 
monotonous to near Success , , 
composer, who was present, was libs aig riage roy: dei American pr 
ally applauded. . LN ar aS asae e resources he 
A glowing performance of Scriabi the orchestra or the play of his own abili- 
“poem of Hestasy’ .brought the cc ties, upon it he lavished both. He 
cert’s close, and the rites of commence passed to Sibelius’s Symphony in C ma- 
‘tion that had followed the sympho jor. Through a whole concert-going gen- 
were here repeated. eration it has lain on the shelf, because 
| successive conductors misunderstood or 
ts ro- : 
lar musio that only now can | ah | mistrusted it. Mr. Koussevitzky exam- 
phetic qualities be realized; while the) : ined, admired, believed in it; with his 
composer himself, once the | usual faith and courage prepared the 
had been tried, thereafter relapsed into performance. In it he surpassed him- 
somewhat more conventional ways. | self. His mind read the music clearly; 
Admittedly the chief trends of imme-| his hand gained like lucidity from the 
t ry music are toward orchestra. He felt the mood and the 
diately contemporary purport of the piece, infusing both into 
an absence of unnecessary elaboration, the playing. He was in no wise baffled 
a simplification and economy of means| jf} by the singular style in which Sibelius 
and of material, toward an emphasis on| [) nas written. Grasping it himself, he en- 
rhythm as an element in itself, toward joined it upon his forces. The stripped 
a return to a virile diatonicism and) surfaces, rhythmic impetus, tense, terse 
brevity; the misted song, the naked in- 


of Its Time in 1907, 
Now Modern 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Rejected by three conductors of 
the Symphony Orchestra and ignored 
by a fourth, Sibelius’ Symphony in 
C major, No. 3, came yesterday alf- 
ternoon at the hands of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky to its initial hearing in Bos- 
ton. 

In the performance the present 
conductor’s faith in this remarkable 
composition was clearly proclaimed, 
and in the audience's enthusiastic re-| 
ception of the piece that faith was 
and endorse- 


accorded vindication 


ment. 


eS 


DATES FROM 1907 
From 1907 dates this Third Symphony 
of the Finnish master, far in| 
ndvance of its own day was this singu-. 


’ 


and do 
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| 
| 
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ers. Withal he set to the Symphony’!!! 
the vitalizing fire that purges and con/y 
centrates it upon those who hear with 


and senses an apocalyptic voice. 


will call it, 


terplay of separate voices or contrasted, ’“**’ yf change, our antidote to a 
choirs, the sense of stillness becom: ¥ eins nt, our monitor of the open 
sound that haunts the music, were “8 cOn*}nind. By the art he prac- 
within his divining and projecting pow!’¥! 48;onad it, he is perpetual goad 
€| to a full, far-reaching iife 
200\4« over local bounds. He is 
strious conductor of music; 
imagination. A more discerning, reveal-reasedy, our intellectual good and 
ing, communicating performance of ae N@Wation. The temperament, as 
given piece were hard to conceive. s intOglents, deserve our homage. 
Finally, the conductor set to ‘The pouds ee 
Poem of Ecstasy.” Believe or disbelievered by pllection, various Spaniards, 
in the music itself, under his hand, thee yield middle-aged, said one to 
orchestra became the striding, seethinzg,n and iold and hear, we will write 
heaven-scaling mass for which Skriabin- than all sound truthfully of our 
wrote. It gave to his passion of sounds beentd living.’’ Forthwith they 
Yetr than few foreign hearers praised 
through this welter, as many unbelieversjent of elieved, because most such 
sounded the horns and} mademed to a prettyfied, a rhet- 
trumpets that the composer heard from/tment,%therwise conventionaliz2d, 
celestial ramparts; while across it, cut/obtain’. (Compare, as the learned 
of higher strings and lighter wood-winds,|q that -Korsakov’s ‘Spanish Ca- 
floated those tatters of vision that upon Introduction to the Fourth 
Skriabin’s imagination were gold and pur- xn.) In similar plight Mr. 
ple. Again a performance that was vi-| find himself with his Five 
talization and intensification not only of s, There is reason to beé- 
the staves but of the mind and heart be-| 7z9gnq has transfused into a sym- 
hind them—a music set free and winged.! ‘of the concert-hall eae 
iver | eristics and the embodie 
Nor was a all. Like most men and|- a ® ae eee See apie a 
women, we Bostonians live in a self-| ,; southwest. Here are abrup 
centered community. The daily routine, davaidrc *rular phrases, .changeful 
the domestic, the local, interest press Wing, Sh) plain-coated harmonies, 
close upon us. Humanly enough, ‘‘we : aril] her than variety, of insftru- 
count our blessings while we may,” tell ; ©... singleness of feeling, direct, 


them over, perhaps, quite as often as sid _»d—for the most part quali- 
need be; tend to be self-content, even ra on LY those with which preced- 
smug, as we contemplate them. For us. ~ ay = s have impregnated their 
if we have any imagination at all, Mr. r “eos 
Koussevitzky is ever opening new doors. bene : nif questioning Mr. Jacobi’s 
Yesterday we ranged musically from the ape heard Indian music at first 
Indian tribes of the Southwest and their dn the ai oa | receptively R han 
American spokesman, to the self-search- ' bent A Lif filtered it Stes dam dint, 
ing soul that sits thoughtful by Finnish . vitae and inner content of sta 
lakes or strides impetuously over Fin-|* °° 7, oe ae af 
nish forests to Bar measures like no’ better} The Indian backgrounds 
others coming to our ears. Yet again, im. He agreed to the In- 
and we were at the feet of the neurotic. pf rhetoric, the Indian fixity 
erotic, palpitating Russian, tearing in would not overdo, beyond 
tones through the haze of his theosophic jerg of PUOn, the choser. musical 
dreams. Within easy memory, Mr./\q Noy, °f 4ll five cances rises a 
Koussevitzky bade us listen to Schu-|9 gyp. Titual—uncouth in the Buf- 
mann singing on his German hillsides: are in ireent in the Rain Dance; 
to Franck earthy-gay or celestially bea-! ldines. the Corn Dance; wearing 
tific and all from his organ-loft: to! stor )c-pnity and inflexibilitv in the 
Stravinsky, after his fashion, com: |)» “pom curiously tinged with mel- 
panioning Apollo and the Muses; to] ortge.q Re Butterfly Dance of the 
seethoven who would write music of al] | io. —r”s—s|—<OS:sSAAirmost everywhere the 
humanity, to Brahms searching a single | color, fall strangely upon 
girs mhi to Saag leap to the other end e, plainly is the truth plus 
of the scale—who is only one m eX- r mia 
trous and dilettante Parisian. yi tae igre Qo isan er yes 
With his whole mind and heart, Mr. | poten ei a3 vio fea waa 
Koussevitzky practices a  world-em-| PLOSIVES TROUTNG)... 250" 
bracing art. With him he bids us roam this embarrassment, they 
the universe, traverse the centuries, find 'b Mr. Jacobi s-music; but 
interest and pleasure in the good or-the » be replayed immediately, 
ist clarified, then sympa- 


less good, wherever we may encounter it, 
His ambition and + a, evening, in such hearers 


even in our own time. 
curlosity ever whip him forward. He is jqoth concerts, should up- 
Nov 138ive mood. 


By repetition, 


dramas. By similar process the patie 
Koussevitzky is not persuading all the 


doubters to Skriabin’s tone-poems, but} 


he is disclosing to some skeptics quali-) 


ties in that music undiscerned before.) Dec 21) 


Insist that “The Poem of Ecstasy’”’ is 3! 
huge, inchoate welter of Wagnerian pro-: 
cedures without Wagner’s imagination 
and craft to conduct and_ proportion 
them. Insist again that not a little of 
the visioning and the aspiring are but 
emanations of a half-mystic, half-erotic 
temperament, neurotic and feverish al- 
ways. Assert that much too often Skria- 
bin’s luxuriance of sound and frenzy 
no whit lessens the emptiness of his 
measures. And yet,.and yet, there are 
moments when his horns and trumpets 
call across the skies; when his strings 
twine and coil in the play of a voluptu- 
ous imagination; when the heart of the 
composer. and the pulse of the music 
almost cease to beat—as in those stilled 
measures near the end—before the ecs- 
tasy that has wrapt them. Our education 
in Skriabin should go forward—and, 


Outside Russia, Mr. Koussevitzky is his 
one surviving apostle. 


as —+- ee 


For Some of us, to hear after years of 
waiting and doubting, Sibelius’s Third 
Symphony, was to sit breathless and pos- 
sessed before the revelation. lt were 
difficult to imagine a more economical 
music Or a music in which the means so 
completely and inevitably accomplish 
the ends., Con the score under the 
Study-lamp, listen with every faculty in | 
Stretch and not a note seems unwar- 
ranted, much less wasted. Read and re: | 
read each measure, hear it spoken and 
intensified by conductor and orchestra, 
and in every one all seems said that the 
composer would say. Here first, in this 
Symphony in C major, Sibelius is attain- 
ing that goal of every conscious artist— 
the conveyance and the expression become 
as one body and one spirit with-the idea 
or the mood. Listen to those pages in 
which the strings whirr like so many 
voices of the darkling air: while across 
them the woodwinds, the horns, or both, 
lead strangely spoken, strangely lighted, 
melodies, and a music sounds, new of 
voice and imagination. The impression 
is affirmed when the sombrer strings 
fall in successive chords upon the ear, 
aS upon the eye, at a turn in the moun- 
tain pass, a line of cliffs marches toward 
infinity. It recurs again when the wood- 
Winds wander faint and far—the voices 
of the forest—and the strings give them 
back the deeper calls of us men. 


“ues” 


it is said, Theodordissy *.again, the matter and the man- 
Thomas persuaded audiences in the eigh)fNo --musije. 
teen-eighties to the customary excerpts, ; 


There is room and io 


ey, gouch pondering. Did Igor the 
as they now seem, from Wagner’s music-, 


Nov 2t the rhythms that set the 
rain oghing and the blood tingling? 
Dec 15beaten from 1907 in the first 
Nov jrof this Third Symphony of 
ey 18, biding his time in remotest 
The week has’ brought 2 
Oct py Richard Strauss, rediscov- 
Nov 19 of his prime. The old lion’s 
Nov 3 pikes out orchestral colors to 
rot ygning senses. Yet there is not 
Nov 1 the work of his noon, that 
a a the imagination than that 
Oct 197 Which Sibelius conjures 
noe 2l-om rock-bound lakes under 
Dec J} Before him others have 
+the simplicities of folk-song 
Nov 1#0und which words may only 
Dec 14he slow movement of this 
ad sth C major he gives that 
Oct 20:rous quality—muted strings 
Nov limuted. Brightened, shai- 
Dee 12 wood-winds, the melody dis. 
Ke os. eh ee 
ree itlen the musical ideas of 
1 'y are in turbid motion 
if a sudden a Life Force 
> a8 phrase in another mean- 
zoand rhythms them. Up 
enlarging and = ampler | 
Nov 153'8¢ relaxes; they snap, sizh | 
Nov 30gone, and Sibelius has: writ- 
atey lie, A bare, rough ‘music 
Nov 15 
Nov 1 too many smooth-soft ears; | 
Nov -lmusic woven across a gar- | 
nl “terly individual music to irk | 
Oct 81ould always run with tae) 
sl syten common report is the | 
Nov zoefore the Lord. Year in 
mc * it has declared Sibelius's 
my a failure; whereas, at 
<yv’s hands upon an enkin- 
it sounds very like a m.s- 


Fi. 2s Ba. 


ot evening at 8.15 in Sym- 


Hall, first supplementary 
2 by the Boston Symphony 


nist: Koussevitzky conductor. 


ma.” Mme = 
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Beethoven 
as Con- 


Itzky will take his first 
cufrent season after the 

Pe vaphony Orchestra to New 
ee foreee and 24. At the con- 
in of saiOny Hall on Nov. 30 and 


\foreclosingin will be conductor and 


«nveyed Diting pianist. 
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ers. Withal he set to the Syn and stimulus to a full, far-reaching iife | as they now seem, from Wagner’s ¥ Great invent the rhythms that set the 4 Raid 
the vitalizing fire that purges ar that shall break over local bounds. He is 4 dramas. — By similar process the dé hands clenching and the blood tingling’ | 
centrates it upon those who hea pot only illustrious conductor of music; Koussevitzky is not persuading al They have beaten from 1907 in the first Be a i 
imagination, A more discerning, he is force for our intellectual good and doubters to Skriabin’s tone-poemsS movement of this Third Symphony of rh i 
: ing, communicating performance spiritual salvation. The temperament, as he is disclosing to some skeptics :Jan Sibelius, biding his time in remotest iti | 
siven piece were hard to conceiy well as the talents, deserve our homage. ties in that music undiscerned b Helsingfors. The week -has’ brought a Lie () 4 
Finally, the conductor set to —— Insist that “The Poem of Ecstasy’ new opera by Richard Strauss, rediscov- ee Pie ; 
| bd Poem of Ecstasy.’”’ Believe or dis Within recollection, various Spaniards, huge, inchoate welter of Wagneriat ered another of his prime. The old lion’s . | oY 
. in the music itself, under his hat young or middle-aged, said one to cedures without Wagner’s imagir paw still strikes out orchestral colors to , 


orchestra became the striding, se another: ‘“‘Behold and hear, we will write 

heaven-scaling mass for which Si music that shall sound truthfully of our 
wrote. It gave to his passion of race, land and living.’ Forthwith they 
and senses an apocalyptic voice wrote it, but few foreign hearers praised 
through this welter, as many unbé and fewer believed, because most such 
will call it, sounded the horniywere accustomed to a prettyfied, a rhet- 
trumpets that the composer hear@orical, an otherwise conventionaliz2d, 
celestial ramparts; while across Spanish music. (Compare, as the learned 
of higher strings and lighter wood say, Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Spanish Ca- 
floated those tatters of vision tha: price” or the Introduction to the Fourth 
‘Skriabin’s imagination were gold ar Act of Carmen.’’) In similar plight Mr. 
ple. Again a performance that v Jacobi may find himself with his Five 
talization and intensification not c Indian Dances. There is reason to  be- 
the staves but of the mind and he lieve that he has transfused into a sym- 


and craft to conduct and propstir the listening senses. Yet there is not 

them. Insist again that not a lit’ one, even in the work of his noon, that 

the visioning and the aspiring ar: more seizes the imagination than that 

emanations of a half-mystic, half- blackish-grey which Sibelius conjures 
temperament, neurotic and feveris into tones from rock-bound lakes under 

ways. Assert that much too often Sleaden skies. Before him others have 

bin’s luxuriance of sound and fiirawn from the simplicities of folk-song 

no whit lessens the emptiness o’a beauty of sound which words may only 

measures. And yet,.and yet, ther cloud. In the slow movement of this 

moments when his horns and tru: Symphony in C major he gives that 

call across the skies; when his s' beauty a vaporous quality—muted strings | 
twine and coil in the play of a vo! gradually unmuted. Brightened, shai- | 
ous imagination; when the heart c owed, by the wood-winds, the melody dis. 

composer. and the pulse of the | Solves into silence. . . 
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hind them—a music set free and V phonic music of the concert-hall both the almost cease to beat—as in those; Of a sudden the musical ideas of ' S| 
: } tonal characteristics and the embodied measures near the end—before th,the symphony are in turbid motion at ! ai 
Nor was this all. _ Like most Mt moods of the aboriginal music that he tasy that has wrapt them. Our edu: nowhither; of a sudden a Life Force : : }} 
| women, we Bostonians live in iheare in the Southwest. Here are abrupt in Skriabin should go forward- —Mr. Shaw’s phrase in another mean- t 
| | centered community. The daily r rhythms, irregular phrases, . changeful outside Russia, Mr. Koussevitzky ing-—orders and rhythms them. Up ) : || qi 
| the domestic, the local, interest structure: harsh, plain-coated harmonies, one surviving apostle. they sweep, enlarging and = ampler |, | . 
itl ya A pe iolygeree Ce enougt monotony, rather than variety, of instru- stietintay voiced; the urge relaxes; they snap, sigh | i 
count our diessings while we may mental color; singleneses of feeling, direct, awe deep and are gone, and Sibelius has writ- bf aby | 
them over, perhaps, quite as of: terse, unshaded—for the most part quall- nite tas ene pear after Nine wang Finale. A bare, rough ‘music | | aif 
: need be; tend to be self-content ties not exactly those with which preced- Symphony was to om Shegtahann S sounding upon too many smooth-soft ears; | | | if 
; Pyar ae Add > Sg pag Fing composers have impregnated their sessed before the revelation . Tt a dun-colored music woven across a gar- | : | y qh) 
aot Deer ages eae ceeninn * = Indian pieces. * ; ' difficult to imagine a more ‘econd ish time; an utterly individual music to irk | J ; 
My cone |) San | ; There is no questioning Mr. Jacobi’s sic or . { hi : 7 r ne | a 
Veaterday we ranged musically th T her is no q loning r. aco | music or a music in which the meg those who would always run with Lae | , 
Indian tribes of the Southw * ab veracity. He heard Indian music at first completely and inevitably accon herd! Too often common report is the) ) ofp 
Kmnarioan inditnamnar te the aati hand, studiously,~ receptively. Then, the ends., Con the score unde; 2bomination before the Lord. Year in | Met |) 
ing soul that nites thoughtful ni y through himself filtered it into the mat- study-lamp, listen with every facy 2nd year out it has declared Sibelius's | | h He 
lakes or pane pening impetuously av ter, manner and inner content of his stretch and not a note seems yw Third Symphony a failure; whereas, at | tats J | hi 
nish forests to write measures ]j Present pages. The Indian backgrounds ranted, much less wasted. Read a} Mr. Kussevitzky’s hands upon an enkin- I ‘ak de 
others coming to our ears. Yet Seeped into him. He agreed to the In- read each measure, hear it spoke; led orchestra, it sounds very like a mas- | f 
} and we were at the feet of the ne dian absence of rhetoric, the Indian fixity intensified by conductor and orch terpiece. Fi. Sia, | aay 
erotic, palpitating Russian, tearj of mood. He would not overdo, beyond and in every one all seems said thi | Tir Me 
tones through the haze of his theo Indian proportion, the choser musical ne stad would say. Here first, j, Orchestral : Hi 
"eg rs . 4 . 4 S, r _ ¢ ~ : £ Symp ony in C mai r ° “ 2 : : 7 
dreams. — M ithin easy memory, means. Out of all five cances rises a bake Ciae ahaa oo jo Sibelius is a ONDAY evening at 8.15 in Sym- a 
Koussevitzky bade us listen to suggestion of ritual—uncouth in the Buf- Boal of every conscious ar phony Hall, first supplementar | 
mann singing on his German hilfalo Dance; urgent in the Rain Dance; the conveyance and the expression b ‘ ' : y : 


concert by the Boston Symphony 
Stra, Serge Koussevitzky conductor. 
The program: : 





to Franck earthy-gay or celestial] impetuous in the Corn Dance; wearing 
tific and all from his organ-lo,a barbaric dignity and inflexibility in the 
Stravinsky, after his fashion, War Dance: curiously tinged with mel- 
panioning Apollo and the Mus€ancholy in the Butterfly Dance of the 
Beethoven who would write musie ripened girls. Almost everywhere the 


as one body and one spirit with-th Orche 
or the mood. Listen to those pay 
which the strings whirr like s re ;, | 1a 
voles 68 ces darkling air: while Overture, ‘‘Leonora.’’ No. 3 ........ Beethoven Bb: 


“Apollo Musagetes,’’ Ballet played as Con. * ; 
them the woodwinds, the horns, or__ cert-Piece wens 2. Oe 

















dl e 1 : FICCE | asses ott: tee eeee Stravinsky | ) at 
Ss gece Tse prresne Searching a yoice, motion. color, fall strangely upon lead Strangely spoken, strangely TF hata ea et te B-flat naloe See A | J 
ert to ‘vad —to leap to the othethe car. Here, plainly is the truth, plus melodies, and a music sounds, n Son i” eee Bari) 
glia Ailattn, 1m ne one mor, modest infusion of the composer, about Higa a cae Previa sa The imp fncidents and Prospects | Ay Bit Fy 
; ttante Parisian. Indi: | | ' is affirmed when the somb : | ib 
gees , ndian Dances: by me ; , Sombrer : , : | 
With his whole mind and heart .onfuses a @ : She gn ot gens of it fall in successive chords upon th. Mr. Koussevitzky will take his first . a 
Koussevitzky practices aw | ses the receiving faculties, Re- 10liday for the cufrent season after the | 






as upon the eye, at a turn in the _; ‘ 
tain pass, a line of cliffs marches { visit of the Symphony Orchestra to. New 


— York on Nov. 22 and 24. At the con- | 
infinity. It recurs again when the certs in Symphony Hall on Nov. 30 and Hf au 
winds wander faint and far—tl ymp y M4 } 
of t] Bini : 1€ Dec. 1, Mr. Burgin will be conductor and wei a og 

- the forest—and the strings give yj, Gahs. aasietin tanint , | on | 
back the deeper calls of us men. es SP ’ & al 





bracing art. With him he bids ug °OVered from this embarrassment, -they 
the universe, traverse the centuries °28erly absorb Mr. Jacobi’s. music; but 
interest and pleasure in the rood _it iS Music to be replayed immediately, 
less good, wherever we may encoun UPON ears first clarified, then sympa- 
even in our own time. His ambitig etic. This evening, in such hearers 
curiosity ever whip him forward, 48 frequent both concerts, should up- | ERE Y 
spring responsive mood. | i. is 5 










Jacobi Draws 


A Background 


To His Dances ‘—— 


Ye “ Favs" (De 182. f 
From Personal Contacts Came 
The Pieces Played at 
Symphony Hall 


HE transcontinental comes to a 

Stop in the middle of the vast 

plateau which is western New 

Mexico. Under the hot sun of 
early autumn lies Gallup, with its Main 
street sprawling back from the railroad 
tracks. The street is alive, swarming 
‘with Indians from al] parts of the South- 
west. They come from far-off Taos, at 
the foot of the Colorado mountains, dig- 
nified in their white robes, their black 
braids hanging heavily over their 
shoulders; from the hot brown villages 
of the Rio Grande valley, from the Mesa 
Villages, the fortified hilltowns of the 
Zunis and the Hopis. And the Navajos, 
eternal Shepherds, eternal nomads, with 
raven locks and arrogant moustaches, 
their blouses hung with silver and tur- 
quoise, are riding in from their neigh- 
boring grazing lands, high on horse, fol- 
lowed by wives and children, like con- 
quering hordes from the plateaux of 
Tibet. They have come to take part in 
the Inter-Tribal] Festival. Already im- 
patient groups are Singing and dancing. 
The brass band is playing. It is a Wild 
West Show, really wild and West, with 
Madison square far away. 


i Lepmecementnenend 


It is not possible to describe what! 
takes place in Gallup for three days and 
three nights. A Sun-dance by the Indians 
from Zia — the dancers’ half-naked 
bodies forgeously painted, some rolden, 
some black, (the black ones, Night, with 
their long hair falling Wildly over their 
faces) is a symbolic orgy—the clash be. 
tween Night and Day—hbeside which the | 
most exciting moments of the Russian 
Ballet seem pale, A. Bow-and-Arrow 
dance by the Indians of Tesuque is of. 
a rhythmic intensity and power unknown | 
to us in our concert-halls. In the charm- | 
ing Basket-dance by the Indians from | 
Santa Clara the men weave beautiful de- | 
signs around the wome 
moving from one 


n, Who, scarcely | 
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erformances of the Boston Symphony 
hestra, to date heard only in a limited 
mber of cities in the United States, 
be made available to all the world 
ihe near future through recordings 


it O P, were illustrat the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
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— atnot else. read 
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| by the way, is 


e article in a& V'fich began today in Symphony Hall. 


erts from the Victor plant in Cam- 
N. J., have installed recording in- 
ments in the famous auditorium and 
ng the next three days thes wall 
rd the performances of several mas- 
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Performances of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, to date heard only in a limited 
number of cities in the United States, 
will be made available to all the world 
in the near future through recordings 
by the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
which began today in Symphony Hall. 


Experts from the Victor plant in Cam- 
den, N. J., have installed recording in- 
'struments in the famous auditorium and 
during the next three days they will 
'record the performances of several mas- 
‘ter musical works played by the complete 
orchestra under the direction of Serge 
' Koussevitzky. 

It is interesting to note that the Bos- 
ton Symphony was the first great Ameri- 
ean orchestra to be recorded by Victor. 
This work was done several vears ago bv 
the old acoustical svstem, under which 
only an incomplete musical organization 
could be used and then only in the con- 
fined laboratory at the Victor plant. 
Since this time the principle of ortho- 
phonic recording has been developed, 
with the result that the entire orchestra, 
playing exactly as it would at a public 
concert, can be utilized. The sensitive 
microphone catches every note of every 
instrumen* and carries them to the wax 
discs from which they are later trans- 
ferred in permanent form on the tamiliar 
black records. 

The intricate recording apparatus 
which has been installed in Svmphony 
Hall is identical with that used tn the 
most modern Victor laboratory. sy 
bringing it to Boston the Victor Com- 
pany is able to record not only perform- 
ances of the famous orchestra but to 
reproduce them under actual conditions, 
even to capturing the far-famed acousti- 
cal qualities of the auditorium itself. 

The selections to be recorded have not | 
vet been announced, but they will be} 
ehosen from among the numbers for 
which the orchestra is most famous. 
Since the contract between the Victor 
Company and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is of long duration, it is probable 
that many other recording sessions will 
he held in Svmphony Hall in the future. ' 
The recording work in Boston will be 
supervised by -L. Howell Davis of tae 
Victor Company's artist and reperto‘re., 
department and Edward FE. Eckhardt of 
the recording department. 

With the release of these records to 
the public the Boston Svmphony will 
take its place with the great orchestras 
of the world already recorded by Victor. 
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could be used and then only in ‘during the forenoon. Heart disease is 
fined laboratory at the \ ictor believed to have been the cause of his‘ 
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phonie recording has been de Mr. Quinby will be especially remem- 
with the result that the entire on bered for having arranged to broadcast 
playing exactly as it would at asome of the weekly concerts of the Bos- 
concert, can be utilized. The ston Symphony Orchestra, which was first 
microphone catches every note otried out three years ago. 
instrumen* and carries them to t 
discs from: which they are later trans- 
ferred in permanent form on the familiar 
black records. 
The intricate recording apparatus 
which has been installed in Symphony 
Hall is identical with that used in the 
most modern Victor laboratory. 3y 
bringing it to Boston the Victor Com- 
pany is able to record not only perform- | 
ances of the famous orchestra but to 
reproduce them under actual conditions, 
even to capturing the far-famed acoustl- | 
cal qualities of the auditorium itself. 
The selections to be recorded have not | 
vet been announced, but they will be 
ehosen from among the numbers for 
which the orchestra is most famous. 
Since the contract between the Victor 
Company and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is of long duration, it is probable 
that many other recording sessions will | 
be held in Symphony Hall in the future. | 
The recording work in Boston will be) 
supervised by -L. Howell Davis of tae 
Victor Company's artist and reperto're . 
department and Edward E. Eckhardt of 
the recording department. 
With the release of these records to 
the public the Boston Symphony will 
take its place with the great orchestras 
of the world already recorded by Victor. 
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Musa Domestica 


For the Schubert Centenary, W. J. 
| Still Working as 
Reviewer, Revives His 
- Own Verses of 1905 


H, winter snow shall whirl and 
| ‘drift 
Till spring shall kiss the mead and 
mere; 
And summer days may follow swift 
Where all the lilies lean and lift, 
Till autumn shadows chill and 
sear, 


Oh, far beyond the lambent west 
The moon shalt mask her blaz- 
ing eye; 
But thou, blithe soul, forever 
blest, 
Shall joy the world with thy be- 
quest; 
The songs that live and shall 
not die. : 


The theater's gilded, shallow glare, 

The hum of jeweled vacancy, 

The tinsel pageant’s fret and blare, 

The ae stride, the tragic 
stare, 


Are not, oh happy heart, for 
thee. 


But thine the hearth and thine 
the fire, ! 

And thine the comrade, pipe 
and bowl, ; ! 
The child, the wife, the heart’s 

desire, | 
The strings of God's great huma 
lyre, 
Are thine, thou singer of the 
soul. 


(From ‘Pipes and Timbrels’’ via 
The Sun.) 
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MUU iii tii tiiitigitiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiy 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 


ERIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 16, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 17, at 815 o'clock 


SCHUBERT CENTENARY 


PROGRAMME, FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON | 
Symphony in C minor, No. 4, ““Tragic’”’ 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro vivace. 
II. Andante. ; 
III. Menuetto: Allegro vivace; Trio. 

IV. Finale: Allegro. 


SONGS (with pianoforte) 
Des Madchen’s Klage (The Maiden’s Lament) 
Du bist die Ruh’ (Thou art Repose) 
Heiden Réslein (Hedge Rose) 
Der Tod und das Madchen (Death and the Maiden) 
Hark, hark the Lark! 


HULDA LASHANSKA, Soprano 
PIERRE LUBOSHUTZ, Accompanist 


Symphony in B minor (‘‘Unfinished”’) 
I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 


PROGRAMME FOR SATURDAY EVENING 
Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5 


I, Allegro. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Menuetto: Allegro molto; Trio. 
IV. Allegro vivace. 


SONGS (with pianoforte) 
Litaney (Litany) 
Der Neugierige (The Questioner) 
Ungeduld (Impatience) 
An die Musik (To Music) 
Die Bése Farbe (The Enchanting Color) 


HULDA LASHANSKA, Soprano 
PIERRE LuBosHutz, Accompanist 


Symphony in C major, No. 7 
I. Andante; Allegro non troppo. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 


KKK 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission after the group of songs in each programme 


In order that all subscribers may hear both the “Unfinished” and the C-major symphonies, these 
works will be repeated later in the season. 
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POTLTAGHALIGUEEELSTALGEASSEEIGGERRAETIUEET 


SUUTTNTEEODNONEOOUDOR ONDE ODODE AOGEOLONGSOTEPEROOESOOOOEDDADNTOSDERDESEUGEEANEOEE! 


Musa Domestica 


For the Schubert Centenary, W. J. 
Henderson, Still Working as 
Reviewer, Revives His 
Own Verses of 1905 


QO. winter snow shall whirl and 
drift 

Till spring shall kiss the mead and 
mere; 

And summer days may follow swift 

Where all the lilies lean and lift, 

Till autumn shadows chil] and 
sear, 


Oh, far beyond the lambent west 
The moon shall mask her blaz- 
ing eye; 
But thou, blithe soul, forever 
blest, 
Shall joy the worla with thy be- 
quest: 
The songs that live and shall 
not dle. 


The theater's gilded, shallow glare, 
The hum of jeweled vacancy, 
The tinsel pageant’s fret and blare, 
The buskined stride, the tragic 

stare, 
Are not, oh happy heart, for 
thee, 


But thine the hearth and thine 
the fire, 
And thine the comrade, pipe 
and bowl, 
The child, the wife, the heart’s 
desire, 
The strings of God’s great human 
lyre, | 
Are thine, thoy singer of the 
soul. 


(From ‘'Pipes and Timbrels’’ vig 
The Sun.) 
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EORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 
Seen eee. —_———————————— eee 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 16, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 17, at 8.15 o'clock 


ee eer 


SCHUBERT CENTENARY 


PROGRAMME FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
Symphony in C minor, No. 4, “Tragic”’ 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro vivace. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Allegro vivace; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro. 


SONGS (with pianoforte) 
Des Midchen’s Klage (The Maiden’s Lament) 
Du bist die Ruh’ (Thou art Repose) 
Heiden Réslein (Hedge Rose) 
Der Tod und das Madchen (Death and the Maiden) 
Hark, hark the Lark! 


HULDA LASHANSKA, Soprano 
PIERRE LUBOSHUTZ, Accompanist 


Symphony in B minor (‘‘Unfinished’’) 
I. Allegro moderato. 
Il. Andante con moto. 


PROGRAMME FOR SATURDAY EVENING 


Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5 
I, Allegro. 
Il, Andante con moto. 
III. Menuetto: Allegro molto; Trio. 
IV. Allegro vivace. 


SONGS (with pianoforte) 
Litaney (Litany) 
Der Neugierige (The Questioner) 
Ungeduld (Impatience) 
An die Musik (To Music) 
Die Bose Farbe (The Enchanting Color) 


HULDA LASHANSKA, Soprano 
PIERRE LuBosnutz, Accompanist 


Symphony in C major, No. 7 
I. Andante; Allegro non troppo. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 
ener... 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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There will be an intermission after the group of songs in each programme 


LL 


[n order that all subscribers may hear both the “Unfinished” and the C-ma jor symphonies, these 
works will be repeated later in the season. 
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SCHUBERT 


| Anniversary | 


_ Rites Begin 


‘For Schubert 


ee ee 


Two Symphonies, Five Songs, 
from Mr. Koussevitzky and 
Mme. Lashanska 


eg qunatietsitnediidil 
HNRQMA, Thar, iy. / 2 8, 


/ 

i 

| 

| HE CEREMONIAL of a Beetho- 
| ven Centenary sorts ill with the 
| marking of a hundredth anniver- 
| Sary for the smaller-voiced and 
‘homelier Schubert. ‘Who has forgotten 
that memorable Monday evening, eigh- 
| teen months ago in Symphony Hil, 
i when a bust of the great Ludwig over- 
looked the scene; the eminences of music 
in Boston sat in august array on “he 
Stage; while Mr. Ernest Newman, im- 
ported from London for the occasion, 
divided Beethoven's life and works into 
thres periods—division not unknown to at 
least a hundred previous commentators? 
No bust of Schubert stood above the or- 
chestra yesterday afternoon: that exzel: 
lent band, in the diminished numbers 
proper to the music before it, filled its 
usual place. Dignitaries, if anv were 
present, distributed themselves unobtru- 
Sively about parquet or balcony; Mr. 
icoussevitzky went about his conducting 
business as though the Fridav in 1928 
nearest to the nineteenth of November. 
were any other I’riday on the concert-cal- 
endar. So true to rule and custom was 
the occasion that eleventh-hour prophe- 
cies stood fulfilled. 


dry voung gentlemen from the university 
discovered “The Unfinished Symphony,” 
a t the end of the program than they de- 
clared with one voice that when the slow 
movement was sighing saddest and swect- 
‘ya there would be audible departur:s 
rom the hall. There were. 

This or that 
seemed out of 
reduced ranks 


Circumstance, however, 
the cedmmon With its 
hardly itself Em or ME CRCETED looked 
the febhh ate Ce *Pt3 Vv as the corner of 
modernic ha instruments—dear to the 
jay. Jey he harps had gone on holi- 
ay. Five trumpets and five trombones 


forgetting 


No sooner had su 1- 


eight norns—woduld’ 
urmed the ghost of Schubert as 
ays before they had solaced the 

if Skriabin. In the eighteen- 

, to which we were all supposed 
irking back, Schubert was magi- 
1 upon the wood-winds, drawing 
iem euphonies and tints, sighs 
‘'s of song, unknown to his prede- 
but in each group two—and not 
’s three or Strauss’s four—suf- 
n. By their own fit spirits, upon 
istruments, did the singing com- 
vork their miracles. . . For 
t time, also, since Mr. Kousse- 
took over the Symphony Con- 
he record-keepers said in the in- 
on—songs to piano-accompani- 
1d place upon a program, five in 
' of Schubert, sung by Mme. 
ee Finally, not a sign 
roverable in the audience that it 
ebrating centenary rites for ‘“‘le 
Ste que jamais.’’ Even the usu- 
‘r-flowing editor of the program- 
suble-leaded his pages, as though 
| were experiencing shortage of 


roussevitzky chooses “The Faun’ 
frequenter suite out of Ravel’s 
is and Chloé,” and we listeners 
to another: ‘‘Now we shall hear 
rw the virtuosity of the orchestra.’’ 
ds in Strauss’s Eulenspiegel or 
sky’s Petrushka and again we 
» our ears “‘for to see and to ad- 
Yet, in kind, Schubert’s “‘Tragic”’ 
nfinished’’ symphonies—still more 
1phony in C major of this evening | 
est and disclose the players. They 
eed of their choicest shaping of 
| balancing and blending of voices; 
nodulate with sensitive lips and 

keep both swift and fluent 
ustiblv; cultivate a tone un- 
| pass at the composer’s will 
the Andante of “The  £Unfin- 
through sundry periods “la 
iste musique que jamais’’—to the 
an glint of the earlier Finale. As | 
that standard or novel piece goes | 
y in the course of a season, We | 

the orchestra for poignancy, 
ey or delicacy through measures 
strumental song.’”’ Put by the 
rt of the perfunctory or the care- 


petitions, and his orchestra must 
rpetually 


sensitive anc accom- 


singer. It was such throughout 


icert yesterday, at the bidding and 
the stimulus of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
iscernment and devotion. 


oeress, 
Vozart himself could not have been 


served. 


In plas- 


transparent tore, lyrical 
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ew not forgetting eight norns—would 
have alarmed the ghost of Schubert as 


seven days before they had solaced the 
shade of Skriabin. In the _ eighteen- 
twenties, to which we were all supposed 
‘to be harking back, Schubert was magi- 


cal hand upon the wood-winds, drawing 
from them euphonies and tints, sighs 
and tears of song, unknown to his prede- 
cessors; but in each group two-—and not 
‘Debussy’s three or Strauss’s four—suf- 
ficed him. By their own fit spirits, upon 
a few instruments, did the singing com- 
posers work their miracles. . . . For 
the first time, also, since Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky took over the Symphony Con- 


certs—the record-keepers said in the in- 


termission—songs to  piano-accompani- 
ment had place upon a program, five in 
all, out of Schubert, sung by Mme. 
Lashanska. .. Finally, not a sign 
was discoverable in the audience that it 
was celebrating centenary rites for “‘le 
plus po®te que jamais.’”” Even the usu- 
ally over-flowing editor of the program- 
book double-leaded his pages, as though 
he, too, were experiencing shortage of 
matter. 

Mr. Koussevitzky chooses “The Faun” 


‘or the frequenter suite out of Ravel’s 


~“Daphnis and Chloé,’ and we listeners 


say one to another: ‘‘'Now we shall hear 
and know the virtuosity of the orchestra.” 
He leads in Strauss’s Eulenspiegel or 
Stravinsky’s Petrushka and again we 
perk up our ears ‘‘for to see and to ad- 
mire.” Yet, in kind, Schubert's “Tragic” 
and ‘Unfinished’ symphonies—still more 
the symphony in C major of this evening | 
—may test and disclose the players. They | 
have need of their choicest shaping of | 
phrases, balancing and blending of voices; 
must modulate with sensitive lips and | 
fingers; keep both swift and fluent; 
inexhaustibly; cultivate a tone un-| 
flecked; pass at the composer’s will 
from the Andante of “The Unfin- 
ished’—through sundry periods “la 
plus triste musique que jamais’’—to the 
Rossinian glint of the earlier Finale. As | 
this and that standard or novel piece goes 
its way in the course of a season, we 
praise the orchestra for polgnancy, 
pungency or delicacy through measures 
of “instrumental song.’”’ Put by the 
Schubert of the perfunctory or the care- 
less repetitions, and his orchestra must 
be perpetually sensitive ana accom- 
plished singer. It was such throughout 
the concert yesterday, at the bidding and 
under the stimulus of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
skill, discernment and devotion. In plas- 
tic progress, transparent tore, lyrical 
voice, Mozart himself could not have been 


better served. 
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| Making centenary programs the con- 
ductor confined himself to the symphonies 
and the songs of Schubert. He had no 
mind to excursions among 
ties or to adventures among resurrec- 
tions both of which anniversary pastimes 
‘usually evoke the commoner, cheaper, 
locally Viennese Schubert, prone to 
‘dance-tunes, military rhythms and cholr- 
‘gallery formulas. Even the theater- 


which Schubert 


curlosi- | 


outfitted 


| 


' 
’ 


pieces with 
“Rosamond, Queen of Cyprus’’—sleazy 
play that endured through one perform- 
ance—did not tempt him, though most 
conductors have found them the only 
off-set to the symphonic Schubert. Back 


| to the Symphony in C minor, written in 


rn 
; 


the composer’s twentieth year, somehow, 
somewhere, sometime labelled ‘‘The 
Tragic,’ Mr. Koussevitzky went for be- 


ginning: with the inevitable “Unfinished” 


-made his end: between set not too fortu- 


| 
| 


, 


'meritorious were 


ognize. 


nate songs. f . 
Mad any other name than Schubert's 


been signed to this Fourth Symphony, 
long since it would have descended into 
oblivion. Probably symphonies quite as 
known to the Vienna 
of 1816 from hands that even the learned 
doctors of music nowadays hardly rec- 
Yet it has moments. Under- 
neath surface-suavities, the slow intro- 
duction gains a gravity of substance and 
motion not too frequent in the music of 
a, superficial time and city, though Beet- 
hoven himself wrote for them. Play of 
feeling, deeper than songful fertility, 
may be detected in the ensuing first 
movement. The slow division now and 
then breathes a sweet-sad melancholy 
and escapes, for the most part, tempting 
lapses into formula and commonplace. 
The minuet and trio are nothing else, 
while the finale, speedy, fiuent and 
bright, suggests a youthful Schubert fre- 
quenting the Italian opera, in his day at 
high vogue in Vienna. Consider also the 


adroit playing of the orchestra and these > 


centenary twenty-five minutes were not 
wasted. 

At the end of “The Unfinished,” it were 
possible to write Donne’s line: ‘This 
is a melting heart, and a troubled heart, 
and a wounded heart.” Then count the 
reviewer’s task done. For the record— 
that precious shibboleth—he might add 
that Mr. Koussevitzky read the piece with 
fewer singularities than he sometimes 
ventures; responded to it more deeply 
and less sentimentally; yet will still lead 
in significant or returning themes, no 
tably the first, as though Chaikovsky, a 
composer of quite another kidney, were 
JjookKing over his, and Schubert’s, shoulders. 
It more is needed, this ‘‘torso”’ confirmed 
the belief that it is a finished statue in 


tones; that Schubert had sounded, in 


3 
| 


ds within him; that 
ould not further g0;, 
&s for a Scherzo were 
ne discovery. 
pat those who descant 
and the pathetic con- 
ished Symphony” pos- 
etion. Schubert could 
ito music—the action, 
(FESS nat thrills out of 
r movements, say in 
d sends his finales up- 
> reflective, less turbu- 
/ stirs through similar 
‘Brahms, in the first 
Symphony in C minor, 


a the ‘depths of the 


peclal)— 
O carry 
Produc. 
ipments 


S there- jja-Finale of the fourth. 


limited} Schubert release the 
> If the jp wring the heart with 
* which j;muse sadly; muse long- 
a large measures with the wist- 
undone fhat is one phase of the 
f large fament. He could give 
At pres- joods with the unfolding 
is the fusing the ‘Unfinished 
1 No. 1 throughout, it was this 
th leve] melting note that — Mr. 
her, sopunded yesterday in a 
1 used. tctive version of a Sym- 
ve tons| at his first coming, he 
les, and Yet Schubert’s melan- 
ckly. In his heart he Is 
"keys. This evening we 
at longest and fullest. 


ee 


r believes with reason 
genius flowered in the 
igs, particularly in some 
i heard in the current, 
irtory. He would have 
y—a few rarities and 
‘ong them—at either cen- 
| Miss Gerhardt, the one 
nd ambitious for the task 
regretfully—is spending 
ferlin. His second choice, 
was deep in rehearsals 
tan Opera House. Mme. 
his refuge in time of em- 
fer voice, however, is too 
for the depths or the 
ubert song-writing. It 
ary warmths, elasticities, 
tes the Schubertian felici- 


| divining strokes. What 

f a singer of Schubert, 

1@ Tact \heed in degree with the 
{ iall | at ” 
erlaluly \yeath and the Maiden, 
ctually |risses the heart-wringing 
greater ‘in the melodic curve 

litional | en remounts at deeper 

iDu bist die Ruh’?” Or 

fs the earth rather than 

is ‘Heiden Réslein,’’ Lilt- 

1 it be, representative of 

‘po fluent, too careless, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 


By PHILIP HALE 
As Franz Schubert died on Nov. 19, 


1828, Mr. Koussevitzky arranged two 
programs: one for the concert of yes- 
terday afternoon: the other for the con- 


cert tonight. Mme. Hulda Lashanska, 
soprano, was chosen for the singer of 
the songs; Pierre Luboshutz as_ the 
pianist. 
follows: Symphony No. 4, C minor, the 
“Tragic”; these songs: ‘*‘Das Maedchen's 
Kiage,” “Du bist die Ruh,”’ “Heiden- 
roesein,” “‘Der Tod und das Maedchen,” 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark.” The .“‘Unfin- 
ished” symphony, B minor. 

The program for tonight will ctm- 
prise the symphony in B flat major, No. 
o. Songs: “Litaney,” “Der Neugierige,” 
“Ungeduld,” “‘An die Musik,” ‘‘Die horse 
Farbe.”” Symphony No. 7, C major, 

The “Unfinished” symphony and the 
great one in C major would naturally 
find a place on the program of any con- 
cert in memory of Schubert. The choice 
of the fourth and fifth symphonies in 
addition to them gave the audience ihe 
opportunity of noting the composer’s 
development as a symphonist. There 
was historical interest attending the se- 
lection, yet some would have gladly 
heard excerpts from the charming music 
for ““Rosamunde,” as being more Schu- 
bertian, 

When it came to the songs it seemed 
as if there should have been three sing- 
ers if the composer were to be well rep- 
resented in this field: a dramatic so- 
prano, a lyric soprano, and a baritone. 
Few of the great songs are on the 
programs of this week. One misses “‘Die 
Allmacht,” ‘‘Die junge Nonne.” “Gret- 
chen am Spinnrad,” “An Schwager 

“Der Doppelgaenger,” “Gruppe 
aus dem Tartarus,” “Am Meer,” “Der 
Atlas,” “Der Wanderer,” “Die 
Erkoenig,” and others, not forgetting 
“Der Zwerg.” Mme. : 
lyric soprano. She naturally chose the 
songs she thought best suited to her 
voice; yet she was most successful yes- 


Lashanska is a 


Yesterday’s program was as ! 


'of musical poetry. 
| Ducoudray, writing of the first move- 


-rises. before us! 
ing; the roses of earthly happiness are | 
soon faded, and Nature has put into | 


knows no satiety.” 


noblest 


musically. The singer was loudiy ap- 
plauded. 

The “ Tragic” symphony as a whole 
was first performed by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. ‘seven years ago. 
The word “Tragic” can. justly be ap- 
plied only to the first movement if 
emotional intensity is demanded, though 
the headlong rush of the Finale is not 


without dramatic force in spite of cer- 


tain melodic lines that might be found 
‘in Italian overtures of Rossini’s fecund 
period. The slow movement in the aria! 
_form is suave in its tunefulness, while 
the Scherzo has little of a pronounced 
character. 


With the exception, then, of 
the first movement with its sombre 
introduction, the symphony hardly 


i}answers to its title. 


The performance of the “Tragic” and 


| the “Unfinished” was of noteworthy ex- 
'cellence, 


It would be late in the day 
rhapsodize over the latter miracle 
Yet M. Bourgault 


to 


ment some years ago, found that at 
the return of the ‘“funéreal ‘shadow 
which overspreads the initial theme” 


after the enchanting song first sung |! 


by vioioncellos, “the spectre of death 


Mortal joys are fileet- 


man’s heart a craving for a bliss which 
Fine words, but it 
is better to hear the music and forget 
what has been said about it. 
music is 


If Mr. Koussevitzky brought out the 


| exquisite romanticism of this symphony, 


he did not forget to, emphasize the 


| passages of mournfulness that once at 


} 


| least are those of wild despair. 


Stadt,” } 


| terday as a Singer and an interpreter in| 
|’’Tod und das Maedchen.” which brought 


out the richest notes of her voice. 
/1t 1S not purely lyrical. 


And 


She was first heard in Boston at a 
concert nearly eight years 
volce was then even 
Yesterday the upper 


AL0. Her 


tones 


lacked agreeable quality, and in “Heiden- 


| roeslein.”’ 


}an absence of emotional] stress. 


cry were missed. “Du bist die Ruh” 


calls for a sustained mood of calmness. 


Was lost by reason of the evident labor 


in producing the upper notes of ascend- | 
Ing phrases. There was always intelli- 


in 
-m 


i 


ent conception of the songs: the exce]- 


lent intention was evident. but the voice 


did not always lend itself to the carry- 


‘ing out of 


the aesthetic purpose, Mr. 


Luboshutz played the accompaniments 


and | 


flexibility, spontaneous deliv- | 


This | 


a eo 


SYMPHONY, CONCERT 
Hen ate. pyiiP HALE |) 
The program prepared by Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky for the concert last night of 
the Boston symphony orchestra, cele- 
brating the centenary of Schubert’s 
death was as follows: Symphony, B flat 


major, No. 5. Songs sung by Hulda La- 
shanska, soprano, accompanied by Pierre 
Luboshutz: ‘“‘Litanei,” “Der Neugierige,”’ 
“Ungeduld,” “An die Musik,” Die boese 
Farbe’’; Symphony, C major, No. 7. 
The title page of the program book 
translates ‘‘boese” in the last of the 
songs “enchanting.” ‘‘Boese’” in this 
song is usually translated ‘‘evil,” or 
“hateful.” The reference is to the 
color green. It would be interesting to 
know whether the mistranslation was 
sent on from New York. “Litanei’’’s 
full title is “Litanel auf das Fest aller 


Seeker” (All Souls day). 


The | 
not to be explained | 
‘nor translated. The “Unfinished” sym- | 
‘phony—who would have had even Schu- | 
bert complete it; or Coleridge his ‘‘Kubla 
| Khan’? 


| 


| 


; 





| 
! 
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; 


; 
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‘ 


' meritorious were 


a superficial time and city, though. 


ductor confined himself to the symp ™4@tter aid the moods within him; 
and the songs of Schubert. 
mind 


locally 


“Rosamond, Queen of Cyprus’’— 


-ance—did not tempt him, though 


| to the Symphony in C minor, writ! 


th these two movements, the depths et 
a 
He phe would not and could not further go;, 
to excursions among C that those sketches for a Scherzo were 
tics or to adventures among res the warning and the discovery. 
tions both of which anniversary paj Be it also said that those who descant 
usually evoke the commoner, ch Upon the dramatic and the pathetic con- 
- Viennese Schubert, pron tent of “The Unfinished Symphony pos- 
military rhythms and Sibly overdo discretion. Schubert could 
“ Bven the th not put action into music—the action, 
Schubert’ ou 19°F example, that thrills out of 
tans. eh 3eethoven’s first movements, say in 
“The Eroica,’’ and sends his finales up- 
leaping; the more reflective, less turbu- 
lent action that stirs through similar 
movements of Brahms, in the first 
Allegro of the Symphony in C minor, 
in the Passacaglia-Finale of the fourth. 
No more could Schubert release the 
depths of woe or wring the heart with 
pity. He could muse sadly; muse long- 


Making centenary : programs 


dance-tunes, 
eallery formulas. 
pieces with which 


play that endured through one pel 


conductors have found them the 
off-set to the symphonic Schubert. 


the composer’s twentieth year; som 
somewhere, sometime labelled 
Tragic,” Mr. Koussevitzky went f 


ginning; with the inevitable “Unfinl ingly: infuse his measures with the wist- 
.made his end: between set not too 


ful melancholy that is one phase of the 
romantic temperament. He could give 
voice to these moods with the unfolding 
tenderness suffusing the “Unfinished 
Symphony.” Throughout, it was this 
subdued and melting note that Mr. 
Koussevitzky sounded yesterday in a 
of 1816 from hands that even the le truer, more objective version of a sym- 
doctors of music nowadays hardly phony in which, at his first coming, he 
ognize. Yet it has moments. ‘U surprised us all. Yet Schubert’s melan- 
neath surface-suavities, the slow | choly passes quickly. In his heart he 1s 
duction gains a gravity of substance all for the major keys. This evening we 
motion not too frequent in the mui shall hear them at longest and fullest. 


The conductor believes with reason 
i h 3c] ‘enius wered in the 
feeling, deeper than songful fer that Schubert s genius flo / 
‘best of his songs, particularly in some 
may be detected in the ensuing “* : ' 
. ay r @iv ‘that are seldom heard in the current, 
movement. The slow division nov ' Te wend have 
then breathes a sweet-sad melar hackneyed, repertory. Blech: clay 
y » 
and escapes, for the most part, tem had eight sung a e 
apses i la ; masterpieces among them—at either cen- 
lapses into formula and common Mi Haskanks. ths ane 
The minuet and trio are nothing tenary concert. Miss Ger ar ‘k 
while the finale, speedy, fiuent singer capable and ambitious for the tas 
bright, suggests a youthful Schuber —~he discovered regretfully—is spending 
quenting the Italian opera, in his qthe autumn in Berlin. His second choice, 
high Sinarite in Vienna Consider als Mme. Rethberg, was deep in rehearsals 
he aga ae | Beery gern at the Metropolitan Opera House. Mme. 
adroit playing of the orchestra and “er on waw his refuse in the Of ah 
~. . S ‘ i ¢ "© S 3 - pe , , ~ 
centenary twenty-five minutes w 4<ASNANSKA We rug 
wasted. wer parrassment. Her voice, however, is too 
ig f e depths or the 
At the end of ‘“‘The Unfinished,” it light and thin for th x pcoute sf : 
_ : , heights of Schubert song-writing. t 
possible to write Donne’s line: 
.lacks the necessary warmths, elasticities, 
ee 7 end & troubled | co] She misses the Schubertian felici- 
and a wounded heart.” Then cour“ °° “ewe : | 


reviewer’s task done. For the rec ties, animations, divining strokes. What 
that precious shibboleth—he migh; iS there to say of a singer of Schubert, 
that Mr. Koussevitzky read the piece though she succeed in degree with the 
fewer singularities than he some contrasts of “Death and the Maiden, 

ventures; responded to it more q@ Who somehow misses the heart-wringing 
and less sentimentally; yet will stjj;} transition, when the melodic curve 
in significant or returning themeg pauses, stays, then remounts at deeper 
tably the first, as though Chaikovs concentration in ‘‘Du bist die Ruh’?’’ Or 
composer of quite another kidney, | whose lark wings the earth rather than 
jooking over his, and Schubert’s, shou the skies? And is ‘‘Heiden Roslein, lilt- 
It more is needed, this “torso” eonf ing song though it be, representative of 
the belief that it is a finished stat| any but the too fluent, too careless, 
tones, that Schubert had soundel Schubert? HEH. TD. 3. 

| iets 


nate songs. 

Had any other name than Schu 
been signed to this Fourth Symp 
long since it would have descendec 
oblivion. Probably symphonies qu 
known to the VY 


hoven himself wrote for them. PI] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'1t is not purely lyrical. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
By PHILIP HALE 

As Franz Schubert died on Nov, 19, 
1828, Mr. Koussevitzky arranged two 
programs: one for the concert of yes- 
terday afternoon; the other for the con- 
cert tonight. Mme. Hulda Lashanska, 
soprano, was chosen for the singer of 
the songs; Pierre Luboshutz as_ the 
pianist. Yesterday’s program was as 
follows: Symphony No. 4, C minor, the 


“Tragic”; these songs: ‘‘Das Maedchen’s | 


Kiage,” “Du bist die Ruh,” ‘“Heiden- 
roesein,” “‘Der Tod und das Maedchen,”’ 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark.” The “Unfin- 
ished” symphony, B minor. 

The program for tonight will 
prise the symphony in B flat major, No. 
o. Songs: “Litaney,” “Der Neugierige,” 
“Ungeduld,” ‘“‘An die Musik,” ‘‘Die hoese 
Farbe.”” Symphony No. 7, C major, 

The “Unfinished” symphony and the 
great one in C major would naturally 
find a place on the program of any con- 
cert. in memory of Schubert. The choice 
of the fourth and fifth symphonies in 
addition to them gave the audience the 
opportunity of noting the composer’s 
development as a symphonist. Therc 
was historical interest. attending the se- 
lection, yet some would have gladly 
heard excerpts from the charming music 
for “Rosamunde,” as being more Schu- 
bertian, 

When it came to the songs it seemed 
as if there should have been three sing- 
ers if the composer were to be wel] rep- 
resented in this field: a dramatic so- 
prano, a lyric soprano, and a baritone. 
Few of the great songs are on the 
programs of this week. One misses “Die 
Allmacht,” ‘‘Die junge Nonne.” “Gret- 
chen am Spinnrad,” “An Schwager 
Kronos,” ‘Der Doppelgaenger.” “Gruppe 


.aus dem Tartarus,” “Am Meer,” “Der 


Atlas,” “Der Wanderer.” 
Erkoenig,” and others. 
“Der Zwerg.”’ - Mme. 
lyric soprano. She naturally chose the 
songs she thought best suited to her 
voice, yet she was most successful yes- 
terday as a singer and an interpreter in 
‘Tod und das Maedchen.” which brought 
oul the richest notes of her voice. And 


“Die Stadt,” 
not forgetting 


She was 
Symphony 
ALO, Her 


first heard 
concert nearly 
| voice was then even and 
beautiful. Yesterday the upper tones 
lacked agreeable quality, and in “Heiden- 
roeslein,” flexibility, spontaneous deliv- 
ery were missed. “Du bist die Ruh” 
calls for a sustained mood of calmness, 
an absence of emotional stress. This 
was lost by reason of the evident labor 


' 


in Boston at a 


eight vears 


|'n producing the upper notes of ascend- 


Ing phrases. There was always intelli- 


| 


Luboshutz 


sent conception of the songs: the excel- 
lent Intention was evident, but the voice 
did not always lend itself to the carry- 
Ing out of the aesthetic purpose, Mr, 


Lashanska is a 


com- | 


| 
i 


’ 


a) 


ing: the roses of earthly happiness are | 


musically. The singer was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

The “* Tragic” symphony as a whole 
was first performed by the Boston 
Symphony ore ra. seven years ago, 
The word “Tragic” can. justly be ap- 
plied only to the first movement if 
emotional intensity is demanded, though 
the headlong rush of the Finale is not 


form is suave in its tunefulness, while 
the Scherzo has little of a pronounced 
character. With the exception, then, of 
the first movement with its sombre 
introduction, the symphony hardly 
answers to its title. | 
The performance of the “Tragic” and 


| the “Unfinished” was of noteworthy ex- 


cellence, It would be late in the day 
to rhapsodize over the latter miracle 
of musical poetry. Yet M. Bourgault 
Ducoudray, writing of the first move- 
ment some years ago, found that at 
the return of the ‘“funéveal ‘shadow 
which overspreads the initial theme’ 


after the enchanting song first sung! 
“the spectre of death | 


by vioioncellos, 


rises: before us! Mortal joys are fleet- 


‘soon faded, and Nature has put into | 


Fine words, but it 


is better to hear the music and forget 


‘what has 
noblest 
‘nor translated. 


been 
music is 


Said about it. The 
not to be explained 
The “Unfinished” sym- 


man’s heart a craving for a bliss which | 
knows no satiety.”’ 


; 
} 


’ 
i 
} 
| 


/phony—who would have had even Schu- | 
bert complete it; or Coleridge his ‘Kubla 
| Khan’? 


| 


If Mr. Koussevitzky brought out the 


exquisite romanticism of this symphony, 
he did 


not forget to, emphasize the 


| passages of mournfulness that once at 


| least 


‘* 
' 
' 


! 
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| 
| 
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played the accompaniments | 


major, No. 5. 
shanska, soprano, accompanied by Pierre 


songs 
song 


are those of wild despair. 


SYMPHONY, CONCERT 
Men ath, oniip HALE’ J 
The program prepared by Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky for the concert last night of 
the Boston symphony orchestra, cele- 
brating the centenary of Schubert’s 
death was as follows: Symphony, B flat 
Songs sung by Hulda La- 


Luboshutz: ‘‘Litanei,”’ ‘“‘Der Neugierige,”’ 


“Ungeduld,” ‘‘An die Musik,” Die boese 
Farbe’’; Symphony, C major, No. 7. 


The title page of the program book 
translates ‘“‘boese”’ in the last of the 
“enchanting.” ‘“Boese”’ in this 
is usually translated “evil,” or 
“hateful.” The reference is to the 
color green. It would be interesting to 


know whether the mistranslation was 


sent on from New York. “Litanei’’’s 


full title is “‘Litanel auf das Fest aller 


Seeker” (All Souls day). 


without dramatic force in spite of cer- 
_tain melodic lines that might be found 
‘in Italian overtures of Rossini’s fecund 
period. The slow movement in the aria | 


: 





Mme. Lashanska’s singing of “Lita- 
nei” was the vocal feature of the con- 
cert. In this song, the more eloquent 
section of her voice was heard in all 
its richness; and in this song her tones 
were produced with a natural ease that 
was not so noticeable in the melodies 
demanding lightness, lyrical purity and 
euphony. The audience applauded her 
after each song enthusiastically—and 
without discrimination. 

The fifth symphony shows plainly 
enough that it was composed for a 
Small orchestra. Mr. Koussevitzky, 
therefore, reduced his forces. The per- 
formance, delightful as it was, could 
net give importance to a composition 
without marked originality; one that 
recalls now Mozart, now Haydn; with 
| only faint traces of the Schubert to 
come, There is a singular absence of 
color, and the amazing = skill in 


| modulation peculiar to the Schubert of | 
ithe later years is not in evidence. Yet | 
'six years passed and there stood: 


‘forth the Schubert of the “Unfinished’”’ 
symphony. 

The performance of. the great sym- 
phony in C major was brilliant in al! 
respects. For once Schubert did not 
seem garrulous. The famous passages 
for trombones; the horn call in the 
second movement—all the portions of 
the work that have excited the admira- 
tion, occasionally hysterical, of the 
devout admirers—these”were not alone 
noteworthy. Mr. Koussevitzky’s  treat- 
ment of the lovely details in the 
Andante, his choice of tempi—and he 
knew that the orchestra could play with 
clarity even when driven at a furious 
pace, as in the Scherzo—his apprecia- 
tion of the changing moods and sbhift- 
ing play of sentiments and emotions, | 
With the virtuoso splendor of the orches- 
tra itself, made the performance a fit- 
ting tribute to the composer, who, poor 
and ignored in his own city, is now 
proudly claimed by Vienna as one of. 
its illustrious men. 


Pee | 


SCHUBERT 

WEEK WITH 
SYMPHONY 

“Tragic” and “Unfin- 


ished’ With Songs 
Given Yesterday 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
: It is not the way of Mr. Kousse- 


 vitzky to do things by halves. Hence 
iat the Symphony Concerts of this 
week a double programme in which 
|is honored the memory of Eranz 
) Schubert, who died at Vienna, Nov. 
119, 1828. 

Yesterday afternoon came _ the 
Fourth or “Tragic” and “Unfinished” 


| Symphonies, with five of Schubert’s 


songs sung by Hulda Lashanska. 
| Tonight the orchestra will be heard 


in the Symphony in B-flat major, 
No. 5, and in the great Symphony 
it © major, while Mime. Lashanska 
offers another and wholly different 
set of songs. 


eee ee 


FOUR NOT HEARD BEFORE 


_ The earlier and lesser symphonies 
of Schubert have been largely neglected | 
at the concerts of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra. Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 6 have 


gone altogether unheard. Until yester- 
day there had been but one perform- 


ance of the ‘“‘Tragic’’ as a whole (un- | 
der Mr. Monteux in 1921), and this | 
evening will mark only the third ap- | 


pearance on a Boston Symphony pro-| 
gramme of the Symphony in B-flat. But | 
let not the Schubert partisan protest at | 
such oversight. For the composer of, 


is te - — - <u 
p o = . atau _ wales " 1s 
ee EE ES — 


| 


tain outstanding piece 


conga nt, som @AUUBEDT MUIRIE. AT 
the greater songs and-cer- i 
amgpion hg a s of chamber-mu- 


i of . ther. 
ic, is not the composer of these re} 
symphonies, for the most part tenta- 


tive works that lean heavily upon Haydn 


Mozart. 
are yet the “Tragic’’ Symphony has | 
its points, and it was clear that yes-| 
terday’s audience liked this music up- |, 
on which conductor and orchestra had|! 


spent much pains. | 
Melancholy and Charming | 


For a 19-year-old boy in the year 1816 | 
the introduction to the first movement, | 
with its mood of fatefulness and yearn- | 
ing, its harmonic. freedom and its som-— 
bre coloring, was no small achievement, | 
Less original but well contrived are the | 
two chief themes of the movement it-| 
self, though their development betrays | 
a lack of resources and experience. ; 

Furthermore the Andante, which in: 
the early days of the Orchestra was 
occasionally heard as a separate piece, 
has the true Schubertian flavor. Granted 
that the contrasting theme is stilted 
and conventional, there remains for 


' admiration and enjoyment the oft-re- 


curring principal melody, a theme of 
definite charm exhaling the melancholy 
peculiar to its composer. Schubert. re- 
alized, as few composers have realized, 
that the major mode and sadness are 
not necessarily incompatible. 

With the Andante the distinctions of 
the “Tragic” Symphony virtually end. | 
The Minuet, a curious experiment in 


chromatic writing, does not ‘‘come off’’ 


in performance, and the last movement, 


Save for a few measures in which we | 
Seem to feel the tightened fist of Beet- | 


hoven, is bustling and cheerful in the ' 
fashion of Italian opera of the Rossini 
school. 

A pity, since Mr. Woussevitzky had 
set his heart upon a vocal interlude, 
that a singer with a more adequate 
grasp of Schubert’s stvle had not been 
|found. With “Death and the Maiden,” 
to be sure, Mme. Lashanska fared ex- 
_ceedingly well. But her performance of 
_the other songs was scarcely what these 
solemn centenary rites, demanded. As 
piano accompanist Pierre Luboshutz 
rendered capable assistance. 


The “Unfinished” 


Finally there was the “‘Unfinished’’ to 
_Tejoice those who like best that with) 
Which they are most familiar. As in 
past performances Mr. Koussevitzkv 
made the most of the obvious dramatic. 
character of the first movement. | 

But in the Andante his hand was now | 
and then over-heavy. Unlike the first 
movement, this Andante will not bear 
underscoring. Calmly and pellucidly it 
must run its course, euphony melting 
into euphony. So played, the piece re- | 
mains a unique achievement, a fitting | 
monument to its composer. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Centenary of Composer's 


Death Commemorated 
& Cue . —————}\ 917, i"f. 14 2% 


Hulda Lashanska Heard as Soloist 
in Five of Schubert’s Songs 


The centenary of the death of Schu- 
bert, which occurred Nov 19, 1828, 1S | 
commemorated at this week’s Boston 
Symphony concerts. Mr Koussevitzky 
has chosen two programs of his music, 
Yesterday the Friday subscribers 
heard an unfamiliar early work, the 
“Tragic Symphony’’; five songs sung 
by Mme Hulda Lashanska to piano- 


forte accompaniment, and the ‘Un- 
finished Symphony.’’ 

Tonizht the Saturday subscribers are 
to hear a different early symphony, 
in B flat; five gongs, not the ones 
sung Friday, and the C-major sym- 
phony. It it hard to fathom the rea- 
son for offering two programs where 
but one was expected. A note in the 
program promised that both the “Un- 
tinished’’ and the C-major symphonies 
will be repeated this season, so that 
all subscribers will eventually hear 
both works. But there are those wao 
would -like to hear more of the earl 
symphonies, now almost never played. | 
If two programs were thought neces-' 
sary they should have been given in| 
successive weeks, so that the two sub- 
scription series, announced ag identi- 
cal, might remain so. 

The difference between the _ boyish, | 
groping Schubert of the “Tragic Sym- | 
phony,’’ written when he was 19, and 
the full-fledged genius of the ‘‘Unfin- 
ished Symphony,”’ written when he was 
24, is startling. The early work is full 
of the influence of Beethoven, crude, 
immature, and, save for the loveiy 
theme of the andante, not distinguished 
by that melodic invention which is the 
most notable quality in Schubert’s 
work. 

It is of doubtful service to Schubert’s 
memory to disinter from oblivion such 
things as this ‘Tragic Symphony.’ 
Only a perfect performance could now 
make it appealing. But yesterday's 
performance was far from perfect. Mr 
Koussevitzky, as usual, gave a reading 
that had eloquence and vigor, but the 
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@ music essentially lyric portent-) "Se 
‘alters his readings, he has now aban-|j XG Ww ys 
cme res of the works. | : A FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30, at 2.30 o'clock 


erday, except that the andante con 


F fs d pick no Haws in his inter: BEGINS HERE TODAY SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1, at 8.15 o'clock 


ucl y. Every measure was. 
given full -value without detracting’ i ‘sht id, Shine | 
trom the whole composition. Hach of | Centennial of Famous Com- 
many felicitous details contributed to} 
the generé gy eke Bed re poser to Be Observed A 
tra played the familiar music w CX by , ncerts 
‘aaisite cup pny. Maj Higginson, with | [F orn afd, ——_—Brov 19 aS RICHARD BURGIN will conduct these co 
Whom this symphony was a favorite, | | 
i yuld have been pleased with the per- ‘The climax of a year’s tribute tof ranz 
‘formance. =—s—s | Schubert, in commemoration of the 
Mm Aig “nenotahegteny one - sn enritent 100th antiiverséry of. his death, jn the 
|'0f Mme Sembrich’s pupils to achieve | form of an international Schubert wee ‘ ; , . y 
@ notable success in the concert hall, | will be observed in Boston this week, Miaskovsky . ; Symphony No. 8, Op. 26 
greatly pleased the audience by her | continuing through next Sunday. “Back I. Andante; Allegro. 
siny ing of five Schubert songs, ‘Des | to Melody” will be the keynote of the All be rit 
‘Madehen's Klage,” ‘‘Du bist die Ruh,”’ | activities which have been planned. Gov. | IT. egro risoluto € con spirito. 
ee denro gd is has wig chairman of the III. Adagio. 
| Maedchen’”’. Boston com ; ; 
i wark Twenty-six nations are participating : {V. Allegro deciso. 
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f cot in the centennial, which had its origin 3 (First time in Boston) 
the on in America. Otto H. Kahn heads an ad- : 
gy visory group of leading American musi- 
bs cians, civic, religious and educational ; 
ter." leaders, who are carrying out the pro- 4 ; : ° 
-“Litan gram in this country. ' Beethoven ; Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 73 
; This Schubert centennial, as a whole, , Ae 

Rava: is sponsored by the Colurhbia Phono- . : a 

aa: Pp graph Reni erg ogg an in the : II. Adagio un poco moto. 

ay year offered $20, in prizes for sym- : ‘ 
wishes to (tigges compositions best recapturing HT; Rondo: Allegro:ma non tanto. 
mai he melodic vein of .S¢hubert. First : 

prize of $10,000 was awarded to Kurt . *% 

of “Dea || Atterberg of Sweden, for an original © Strauss . Salome’s Dance from the 
sustained ; wag jeotes. was of startling || SY ona = pe ag I ig Sh Opera, “Salome” 
‘Habe eg UDy hak die mune ace ihe the New York Philharmonic orchestra 

obligéd-‘to force her tone to an un. | 2" New York during Schubert week. 

‘ieee nt and at moments breathless ||. -2¢ Boston committee for Schubert 
‘Shrillnéss on high notes though when bang on Ae iad sy ee gy mage hal | mecied 
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listener. These qualities would win 
enduring fame for a composer with 
faults far graver and more numerous 
than Schubert’s. 

There are no subscription concerts 
here next week, as the orchestra goes 
on tcur. Mr Burgin will conduct the 
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RICHARD BURGIN will conduct these concerts 


Viaskovsky | Symphony No. 8, Op. 26 
Andante; Allegro. 

Allegro risoluto e con spirito. 
Adagio. 

Allegro deciso. 


(First time in Boston) 


III. Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto. 


Strauss Salome’s Dance from the 


Opera, “‘Salome’”’ 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLPH GANZ 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


tokened scanty rehearsal. 
played. Mr Koussevitzky when he first 

traditions, in a misguided endeavor to]! Dec 1, | P. 

Yesterday, except that the andante con 

pretation. There was much to praise, BEGINS HERE TODAY 
given full value without detracting nie Mea te 

the general impression. The orches- 

quisite euphony. Maj Higginson, with fF an ald a - 7/9, 198 ¥ 
formance. |Schubert, in commemoration of the 

a notable success in the concert hail, | will be observed in Boston this week, 

Madchen’s Klage,’’ ‘‘Du bist die Ruh,” | activities which have been planned. Gov. 

Lark.’’ All but the first of these were, Twenty-six nations are participating 

gram book, necessitated by a late |j vVisory group of leading American musi- 

“Litany,’’ ‘Der Veugierige,’’ ‘‘Unge- || 8ram in this country. 
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alters his readings, he has now abanh- SCHUBERT WEEK 
doned that conception of the work. 
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one could pick no flaws in his inter- 
much to enjoy. Every measure was 
from the whole composition. Each of | Centennial of Famous Com- 
many felicitous details contributed to) 
38 he c poser to Be Observed 
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whom this symphony was a favorite, , ae 
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Mme Lashanska, one of the earliest | 100th anniversary of his death, in the 
of Mme Sembrich’s pupils to achieve | form of an international Schubert week. 
greatly pleased the audience by her | continuing through next Sunday. “Back 
Singing of five Schubert songs, ‘‘Des | to Melody” will be the keynote of the 
‘“Heidenroeslein,’ ‘‘Der Tod und das | Fuller is honorgry chairman of the 
Maedchen” and ‘‘Hark, Hark the | Boston committee. 
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the omission of the texts from the pro- |! in America. Otto H. Kahn heads an ad- 
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ter. Tonight Mme Lashanska will sing || leaders, who are carrying out the pro- - : , 
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Farhe.’’ a list distinctly less familiar. §|15 Sponsored by the Columbia Phono- . ar 
anska as a soprano, and she plainly | year offered $20,000 in prizes for sym- 
wishes to be so considered. Yet nature | Phonic compositions best recapturing 
soprano voice. Yesterday her singing | Prize of $10,000 was awarded to Kurt 
of “Death and the Maiden.” with its _Atterberg of Sweden, for an original 
beauty. In the other songs, as for | Performed by Willem Mengelberg and 
ware “Du bist die fun??? Pee ed | the New York Philharmonic orchestra 
_ The Boston committee for Schubert 
pleasant and at moments breathless | = ; = 
shrillness on high notes, though when _Wweek is: Gov. Fuller, chairman: Courte- 
, ; | . ’ | the Handel and Haydn Society and the 
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of Mr. Koussevitzky. 
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‘form for the English horn it was poet- 


The Russian Miaskovsky, a man of | ically played by Mr. Speyer. It has been 
ten symphonies, is now professor of said rg hone Bs Peder Wy Sas 
why ae | O 1laSKOVS ’ 
composition at the Moscow Conserva- | aah neilling to divulge them. It 
ae tory. Born in 1881, having been edu- woyld be interesting to know what was 
i 4 cated for a military career, he turned in his mind, when he bry ae by ee 
musician. He served in the world war; a ped the purpose to wr y hi 
se was kept in the army until 1920.) * Mr. Ganz, who has hitherto been 
He seemed at first as a composer to be| known to the audiences . ae ae j 
—__ wit i m- | symphony orchestra as-a briiula Lay 
2 ee of a romantic nature—witness his sy = - concertos by Liszt and Saint- J 
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phonic poems “Silence” (after Poe) and 
“Alastor” (after Shelley; yet his first 
symphony and his second were com- 
posed before these pieces. Even in the 
eighth, which as a whole cannot be 
called poetically imaginative, there are 
traces of romanticism, detected in his 
thematic material rather than in sym- 
phonic treatment of it. The themes 
more suave, especially the second of the 
first movement and that of the trio 
in the scherzo, are of Russian folk-song 
nature; and the livelier and more 
sturdy motives may have the same 
Origin. The theme of the adagio is, 
as we are told, a Turkestan melody. It 


charm and provoke anticipation of what 
is to come. Sir Richard F. Barton said 
that Englishmen have the finest worhen 
in the world but do not know what to 


He gives it a rocking, cradle-like ac- 
companiment which by its persistence 
becomes monotonous and finally annoys. 
That which is exotic in musie quickly 
becomes tiresome unless the composer 
has the comprehension and the ability 
to be concisely exotic iri his turn. Here 
is where Rubinstein had the advantage 
by putting his oriental themes, or imi- 
tations of them, into his Persian songs. 


Saens, gave an admirable performance 


of Beethoven’s music, technically and 


aesthetically. He was content with | 


Beethoven as he is, not as some think 
he should be. He did not allow the 
first movement to be wearisome, nor 
did he, as some pianists, emphasize the 
kangaroo jumps of the chief motive in 
the finale. 

Strauss’s gorgeous music for the head- 
hunting Salome, disporting herself vo- 
luptuously, brought a sensuous end to 
preceding musical sobriety. 

Mr, Burgin’s task, introducing the 
new symphony—it was produced at 
Moscow in 1926—was not an easy one, 
but he gave the audience a satisfactory 
idea of the merits and feelings of the 
work, though Mr. Victor. Belaiev of 


ad ae Seite Spec canaie S : Moscow makes bold to say that Mias- 
, | RRS ee a ee aes is very beautiful. The measures before koysky as yet has no interpreter of his 
PY Reset its announcement have a _ singular symphonies who can show “all the 


depths of their contents.” Is~this the 


fault of the now prominent conductors | 


or of the composer thinking too deepiy? 


The concert will be repeated tonight. . 


: oe eee do with them. Here is Miaskovsky for- Next week Mr. Koussevitzky will con- 
' tunate in having found this song from qdyct Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B 
} Turkestan, but how does he use it? 


minor, No. 4 for strings: also Mahler’s 
“Song of the Earth,” a symphony in 
six parts for tenor (George Maeder) and 
contralto (Mrs. Charles Cahier). ‘The 
text is taken from Hans Bethges’s trans- 
lation of verses by old Chinese poets. 
This symphony will be performed in 
Boston for the first time. 
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Mr. Burgin Takes the Baton 


Fresh Classics, 


And Mr. Burgin f report goes, Mr. Kousse- 


Return of Mahler 


\_ =e 


Koussevitzky to Restore a 
lected Composer to the Sym- 
phony Concerts 
‘ if} 
WA epaton- Wee, 4 (92%, By L. A. SLOPER : | 
| FTER the first NeW York trip of | Three Sisters.” Sesh - will be hal : 
! peek 4 called, the persisten eme is the 
! ee were rich is reported longing of the sisters to go to 
to have been very successful, 


, Moscow. Now there was no reason 
‘Serge Koussevitzky withdrew for a|whatever why they should not have 
*} week from the dictatorship of the 


gone to Moscow at any time. They, | 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, turn-jhad the necessary means, and noth- j | 
ing the baton over to Richard Burgin, 


ing to hold them where they were, 
concertmaster and assistant conduc- { especially after the garrison had de- 
‘tor. For the ferial feast of Nov. 30 


parted. But they seemed unable to 
and Dec. 1, the regent was not con- | overcome their inertia. This kind of 


_ tent to proffer merely warmed-over j.sorrow is very dificult for the 
_ fare. Instead, greatly daring, he Western.mentality to comprehend, 
-yentured to introduce to the audi- | What would be thought of three 


vitzkv would. restore both 


‘ler and Bruckner. to the 


re repertory of the Symphony 
re mae r composer has, been heard 
Safeties, Sanities and since Dr. Muck’s time be- 
Russian Intruder gh their Symphonies interest 
impress half Europe, they 
ASTWARD the course of dullness | Koussevitzky chooses to be- 
takes its way. Time was when/}: the contrary and to risk the 
. Le: ror symphonies of large dimensions, }»r beginning, a full hour of the 
ences of these concerts the Russian |) young women in Leavenworth, : odin | | . 
‘composer Nicolas Miaskovsky, using || Kan., whose ambition it was to go thick texture, clouded contours, invol-fphony Concerts next week 
i sick moments even Dr. Muck proffered |:h,” symphony, as Mahler 
Since iaskovsky as divide worth, bu 


Gomcert Without Koussevitzky, rerts. Neither the one nor the 
ie of the seated notion that 
yrs Wee. by (FaBe e no appeal to American ears. 
Germany was the birthplace of | 
‘his Highth Symphony for the pur-||to New York to live, whom there ved, semi-articulate speech. In home-; fall to “The Song of the 
musical Russia into two camps, it | Fiedler’s “novelties”; may be detected jwork. Actually it is a setting 


| their front porch bewailing that they 


should not be surprising if his ac-' 


ceptance abroad is not immediately 
unanimous. After listening for the 
first time to symphonic music from 
his pen, it seems clear that he is in 
the German-Russian line of descent 
from Tchaikovsky, and that he 
learned very little, while a student 
in the Petrograd Conservatory, from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. It is difficult to 
agree with his supporters, who con- 
tend that there is originality in his 
ij use of the classic symphonic struc- 
ture. There is the old lyricism— 
though the melodic ideas are not 
strikingly beautiful—and the familiar 
Russian melancholy, but the only new 
thing seems to be a moderate use 
_of dissonant harmonies. It all strikes 
us as merely Tchaikovsky gone Red. 
Without doubt it takes a Russian to 
, appreciate this form of highly per- 
» Sonal self-expression. The difficulty 
\is to discover just what the com- 
poser is so unhappy about. Is his 
,; mental state the result of living in 
i Soviet Russia? For he seems more 
gloomy even than Tchaikovsky him- 
| Self, who in the midst of his self- 
| pity could pause to sing a pretty 
dance tune. Miaskovsky’s desolation 
/appears to be continuous, and not 
| Particularly interesting. 
| This Eighth Symyr ony recalls 
| many ‘works of Russ literature, 
| and especially Tchekhovy’s play, “The 


were not in New York? Yet we must 
believe that that is the way people 
behave in Russia, because all their 
artists tell us so. This Miaskovsky 
undoubtedly is the brother of those 
Tchekhovian sisters. 
| Mr. Burgin, as concertmaster, as 
solo violinist and as leader of the 
Burgin String Quartet, is a shining 
figure in Boston’s musical life. As 
conductor he has grown much in the 
last few years. He satisfied us yes- 
terday that he had brought to light 
all that there was to be seen in this 
Symphony. Whether the music ap- 
peals to us or not, Mr. Burgin is to 
be thanked for giving us the oppor- 
tunity to hear it. For closing num- 
ber, he offered Salome’s Dance, from 
Strauss’ opera. This difficult score 
he conducted with precision and 
energy, but could not quite bring it 
to the boiling point. 

It was a keen pleasure to listen 


again to the playing of Mr. Rudolph. 


Ganz, whose performance of the Fifth 
Beethoven Piano Concerto filled the 
middle portion of the program. A 
scholar who never becomes dull nor 
pedantic, a virtuoso who does not 


attempt to dazzle his hearers, an' 
artist who employs power, delicacy | 


and taste for purely musical ends, 
Mr. Ganz is always welcome. 


'in the earlier records of the Symphony 
Concerts. Nowadays the younger Ger- 
mans have sloughed away such accumu- 
| lations of adipose tonal tissue. Hinde- 
|mith, Toch, Jarnach, write as stripped 
and lean music as the most convinced 
modernist could desire. Their elders 
have learned lucidity from Strauss, ob- 
viousness from Puccini. Thick-woven 
as are Schrecker’s scores, more than a 
little ‘‘comes through.’ To Russia has 
passed the vanished German practice, 
| and in Moscow or Leningrad middle-aged 
| composers still fatten 
| Glazunov set them the fashion, 
and encouraged it. 
| many a German predilection, is not guilt- 
jless. Skriabin, though of different met- 
tle from the other two, wrote no stripped 
scores: While we foreigners admired 
| the bald Musorgsky, the next composing 
| generation in Russia had no mind to walk 
‘in his ways. For it the bare Balakirev 
‘and the luminous Rimsky are no better 
than old masters in the history-books. 
'Only Chaikovsky is tolerable—les~ for 
substance or procedure than for morbid, 
dolorous mood. 

| Instead, there is, for one, Miaskovsky, 
| whose Eighth Symphony and whose only 
| Symphony known to Boston, was played 
| yesterday at the Symphony Concert. I 
is longish, filling three-quarters of an 
hour, putting aside nothing in the 
four movements of convention. It is 
scored abundantly—woodwinds in threes, 
Six horns, complementary brass and 
percussion, proportionate strings. Mias- 
kovsky is prolific in the invention and 
Fhe division of themes. The listener may 
| even fancy that a catalogue, from this 
Eighth Symphony, would be nearly as 


symphonies. 
taught 


Rakhmaninov, with |, 


| tenor, contralto and full 
‘estra of six songs from “The 
iese Flute,” book of poems by 
{German Bethges. Three fall 
lach of the two voices. A sym- 
hic prelude introduces them; 
iphonic interludes’ continue 
\join them; a symphonic post- 

ends them. They diffuse an 
spective, melancholy view of 
| yet do not lack a ‘biting 
lor. By common consent and 
ly tests of performance the 
ic is written with fine percep- 
keen sensibility, Latin 
ness of hand. Mr. Meader of 
‘Metropolitan Opera House and 
' Charles Cahier, both long 
i'tised in the piece, will be the 
ers. 
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the list of motivs in “Die Wal-. 
Miaskovsky develops his “sub-' 
relessly; knows every device of 
ols; cultivates procedures of his 
others at birth the rejecting or 
critical impulse. His harmonic 
ns in thick strands; he prefers 
instruments to single, sharpened 
He clouds sonorities; chokes 
or else obscures them in a per- 
restlessness. Through the thick 
is hard to discover the thematic 
uch less to watch it sprouting; , 
pon the leafage blows hardly a | 
'imagination or even fancy. As’ 
trer receives it in the concert- | 
can hardly recall so eventless a 
ny, save here and there at the 
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» Mr. Burgin Takes the Baton 


| Mepator- See, 4 792%, By L. A. SLOPER 


the season, which is reported 
| to have been very successful, 
‘Serge Koussevitzky withdrew for a 


week from the dictatorship of the 
, Boston Symphony Orchestra, turn- 
; ing the baton over to Richard Burgin, 
concertmaster and assistant conduc- 
‘tor. For the ferial feast of Nov. 30 
‘and Dec. 1, the regent was not con- 
tent to proffer merely warmed-over 
fare. Instead, greatly daring, he 
-yentured to introduce to the audi- 
_ ences of these concerts the Russian 
composer Nicolas Miaskovsky, using 
his Highth Symphony for the pur- 
. pose. 
Since Miaskovsky has: divided 
musical Russia into two camps, it 


i FTER the first Ney York trip of | Three Sisters.” There, it will be re- 
} 
: 


should not be surprising if his ac-| 


ceptance abroad is not immediately 
unanimous. After listening for the 
first time to symphonic music from 
his pen, it seems clear that he is in 
the German-Russian line of descent 
from Tchaikovsky, and that he 
learned very little, while a student 
‘jn the Petrograd Conservatory, from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. It is difficult to 
agree with his supporters, who con- 
-tend that there is originality in his 
‘use of the classic symphonic struc- 
-ture. There is the old lyricism— 
though the melodic ideas are not 


called, the persistent theme is the 
longing of the sisters to g0 to 


Moscow. Now there was no reason 


whatever why they should not have 


gone to Moscow at any time. They, 


had the necessary means, and noth- 
ing to hold them where they were, 
especially after the garrison had de- 
parted. But they seemed unable to 


overcome their inertia. This kind of 
sorrow is very difficult for the 


Western. mentality to comprehend. 


‘What would be thought of three 


young women in Leavenworth, 
Kan., whose ambition it was to 80 
to New York to live, whom there 
was nothing to detain in Leaven- 
worth, but who merely sat about on 


| their front porch bewailing that they 


were not in New York? Yet we must 
believe that that is the way people 
behave in Russia, because all their 
artists tell us so. This Miaskovsky 
undoubtedly is the brother of those 
Tchekhovian sisters. 


Mr. Burgin, as concertmaster, as 


solo violinist and as leader of the 
Burgin String Quartet, is a shining 
figure in Boston’s musical life. As 
conductor he has grown much in the 
last few years. He satisfied us yes- 
terday that he had brought to light 
all that there was to be seen in this 
Symphony. Whether the music ap- 
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Return of Mahler 


Mr. Koussevitzky to Restore @ 
Neglected Composer to the Sym- 
phony Concerts 


o——— ————-= 


As report goes, Mr. Kousse- 

vitzkv would. restore both 
Mahler and Bruckner. to the 
active repertory of the Symphony 
Concerts. Neither the one nor the 
other composer has. been heard 
here since Dr. Muck’s time be- 
cause of the seated notion that 
though their Symphonies interest 
and impress half Europe, they 
make no appeal to American ears. 
Mr. Koussevitzky chooses to be- 
lieve the contrary and to risk the 
test. 

For beginning, a full hour of the 
Symphony Concerts next week 
will fall to “The Song of the 
Earth,” symphony, as Mahler 
chose to call it, placed high among 
his work. Actually it is a setting 
for tenor, contralto and _ full 
orchestra of six songs from “The 
Chinese Flute,” book of poems by 
the German Bethges. Three fall 
to each of the two voices. A Sym- 
phonic prelude introduces them; 
symphonic interludes continue 
and join them; a symphonic post- 
lude ends them. They diffuse an 
introspective, melancholy view of 
life, yet do not lack a biting 
humor. By common consent and 
many tests of performance the 
music is written with fine percep- 
tion, keen sensibility, Latin 
lightness of hand. Mr. Meader of 


: strikingly beautiful—and the familiar 
Russian melancholy, but the only new 
thing seems to be a moderate use 
_of dissonant harmonies. It all strikes 
_ Us as merely Tchaikovsky gone Red. 
Without doubt it takes a Russian to 
‘ eereeeonte this form of highly per- 
; SOnal self-expression. The difficulty +13 : 
k A “nina eu what the com- Mit teat @ kee Pehenre to listen 
h er is : 
| tat Pan "ok aPPy pret, 18 his again to the playing of Mr. Rudolph. 
1 Soviet vente 4 hae he fg fos Ganz, whose performance of the Fifth | 
gloomy even than Tchaikovsky him- Peagie gortion ‘ot the: program. A 
city em ge the midst of his self- scholar who never oncuan Math wal 
re pause to sing a pretty eilantic irt ho é t 
‘dance tune. Miaskovsky’s desolation ? 6g ee hes s-ptaca aed ink te 
|appears to be continuous, and not oe. to dazzle his hearers, an! 
particularly interesting. artist who employs power, delicacy. 
This Bichth Sym sony recal]g 20d taste for purely musical ends, 
|Mmany ‘works of Russ literature, Mr. Ganz is always welcome. 
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the Metropolitan Opera House and 
Mrs. Charles Cahier, both long 
practised in the niece, will be the 
singers. 


peals to us or not, Mr. Burgin is to 
be thanked for giving us the oppor- 
tunity to hear it. For closing num- ithe bald Musorgsiis 
ber, he offered Salome’s Dance, from | | generation in Rusiu- 
Strauss’ opera. This difficult score ‘in his ways. Fong 
he conducted with precision and ‘and the luminousto 
energy, but could not quite bring it . than old masters 
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wird nce or pro” | kiire.”’ Miaskovsky develops his “sub-' 
substance or procy,’’ | ects” tirelessly; knows every device of 
dolorous mood. _ite | ee the schools; cultivates procedures of his 
| ‘Instead, there ispe | __(si)Ste own; smothers at birth the rejecting or 
| whose Eighth Syne the self-critical impulse. His harmonic 
| Symphony known sy web runs in thick strands; he prefers 
grouped instruments to single, sharpened 
voices. He clouds sonorities; chokes 
‘moods or else obscures them in a per- 
| petual restlessness. Through the thick 
wood it is hard to discover the thematic 
tree, much less to watch it sprouting; . 
while upon the leafage blows hardly a. 
wind of imagination or even fancy. As’ 
the hearer receives it in the concert- | 
hall, he can hardly recall so eventless a 
““ymphony, save here and there at the 
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| kovsky develops, 


tary, self-absorbed. His is the compos- 
ing temperament that writes pape: inusic. 
Secrutinize the score at leisure of this 
Bighth Symphony, and there is reason to 
praise it. The principal themes are sig- 
nificant and of musical worth. Mias- 
contrasts, interlaces 
them with no little fertility, in signifi- 
eant detail, by happy strokes. The dull- 
est score-reader perceives the architec- 
tural faculty that rears large and intri- 
cate tonal structures, convolution upon 
convolution. He descries as well a com- 
poser who has thoroughly assimilated 
the orchestral medium. There are hints 
of bleak mood, occasional vistas down 
dimly lighted corridors of imagination. 

In the instant commerce of the con- 
cert-hall these merits are nearly undis- 
coverable. The mind sits confused be- 
fore such intricate patterns as those of 
the second and fourth movements; while 
the ear struggles in vain to pierce through 
these thick, tight surfaces to what may 
be the living heart of the music. The 
listener is baffled, bewildered, repulsed; 
soon wearies of the effort to understand; 


Waits for the moment that may en- 
lighten or stir; almost never finds it; re- 


jects Miaskovsky of the Eighth as dull 
and of none effect, ponderous, plod- 
ding, obscure. By the evidence of the 
score, he has written a significant and 
individual music; but the imparting fac- 
ulty is not in him. The absence of it 
denies his music revelation, character, 
event, life. He is not complacently plati- 
tudinous like the later Glazunoy: he is 
not content with reverberation aiter the 
manner of Rakhmaninov. To music- 
paper he sets his thoughts and moods; 
and on paper they remain, notes and 
signs in black and white like the print 
of a book. The fault, the misfortune, is 
inaudibility, multiply, thicken, assort 
them as he may. There are adepts who 
say that most symphonies are better 
read than heard. Ten volumes of Mias 
kovsky await them. a 


It is easy to say that a more expert. 


conductor than the substituting Burgin | 


would have pulled apart and, pointed up: 
Miaskovsky’s score, clarifying and in-|! 
ensifying it, as did Mr. Koussevitzky, the 
other day, with Sibelius’s Third Sym- 


phony. Possibly, even probably, so far as 
Sympathy with the Russian’s half-veiled, 
half-articulate moods may go. Usually, 
however, Mr. Burgin’s conducting suffers 
from no lack of understanding. He 
Studies scores; penetrates them; is ready 
‘to transmit all that he finds within; while 
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movement of a haunting melody from 
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| asm as might be, Mr. Burgin read this | 
' ponderous score. The performance was, 

an admirable one, and the audience, no | 
‘doubt in recognition of this fact, ap- 
( plauded until the players had been 
| brought to their feet. 
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‘It is as monotonous—to compare 
something equally close-woven=— 


a willing orchestra awaits his bidding and 
a sympathetic audience lends him ear. 
He was as clear as the day with the intri- 
cate, changeful Dance of Salome out of 
Strauss’s opera, missing no significant 
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voice will demuf. ‘Rather the austerest | 
livers, the sternest moralists, will clap the 
nands of pleasure. Like ‘*Till Eulens- 
piegel,” “Don Juan” or. 
it is one of the’ Straussian classics, | 
durable and hallowed. But set the PERCO) 


| upon the stage as a part of the perform:' 
lance of the whole opera; entrust it to 
ia dancer whose presence and movements 
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Miaskovsky’s Eighth 
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[Three things served to distinguish | 
the Symphony Concert of yesterday | 
afternoon. First, not Mr. Kousse- | 
vitzky, but Mr. Burgin, concert mas- 
ter and assistant conductor of the 
orchestra, was at the helm; second, 
there was a soloist in the person of 
the pianist, Rudolph Ganz, and third, 
Boston heard for the first time a/| 
composition, the Symphony in A‘ 


outstanding figure among the com- 
posers of Soviet Russia. 
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Like another Mahler, but 
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many of them, While others approach 
the composttion of a symphony with 


‘“Heldenleben,” some hesitation, Miaskovsky in his 48th) 
year has written no less than ten, to. 


say nothing of other orchestra] pieces, 


piano sonatas, a ‘cello sonata and 
string quartets. A very passion for set- 
ting notes on paper besets him. 


cepted as a criterion, the man has more 
urge toward expression than he has 
matter to express. 

Setting aside the chief theme of the 
first movement, a melody of the Ori- 
ental flavor, to which Russian com- 
posers have long accustomed us, 


7—4 time, 
monotonous employment in 
movement of a haunting melody from 
Turkestan and the rhythmic and dy- 
namic excitements of the closing pages, 
this Eighth Symphony is little more 
than a dreary waste. Nowhere is there 
visible sign of a significant personality. 


Little Color in Welter 


The musical idiom is distinctly eclec- 
tic, more reminiscent of older ways 
than typical of new or 


ways to come. A vast orchestra Is 


And if. 
the Symphony of yesterday may be ac-| 


the | 
rhythmic ingenuity of the Scherzo in, 
the effective if eventually | 
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used, but little that is striking in the. 
matter of color effects emerges from) 


the tonal welter. And while the com- 
poser’s powers of construction may not 
be denied, the wisdom of fashioning s0 
imposing an edifice of mere lath and 
plaster may well be questioned. 
Devotedly and with as much enthusi- 


The performance was 
an admirable one, and the audience, no 
doubt in recognition of this fact, ap- 
plauded until the players had been 
brought to thelr feet. 

The chosen piece of Mr, Ganz at this 
seventh pair of concerts is the Fifth 
Concerto of Beethoven. Between them 
he and Mr. Burgin yesterday took the 
first movement, except for an episode 
or two, at a pace unprecedentedly fast, 
and while there was a gain in spirited- 


iness, there was a corresponding loss in 


breadth and dignity, in the majesty that 
has brought to the piece the title of 
‘“Hmperor.”’ 


/ asm as might be, Mr. Burgin read this! 
, ponderous score. 
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By pianist and conductor | 


the Adagio was interpreted with taste, | 


with a fine musical sense, but with no 


‘great show of feeling. 


Ganz Loudly Applauded 


all concerned with extraor~ 
verve, did the performance at- 
tain true distinction. Mr. Ganz is an 
admirable pianist, but there are other 
ipieces in which one would prefer to 
He was warmly applauded. 
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DHRCIN CON ATC | Oriental theme which does not récall 
BURG! | Rimsky Korsakoff but sounds mon- 
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otonous enough to be genuinely prim- 


itive. This for a time is appealing. 
PHONY CON The performance Was painstaking 
| and not devoid of eloquence. Mr Bur- 


vin has now become @ rage ae a, 
- ‘ " authority and experience to supp e- 
| 111} ment a not inconsiderable musical gift. 
Rudolp h Ganz Soloist Yet he failed to make erate re! S 
: music attractive or significant. re- 
Beethoven Concerto called such Russian composers as 
WWedtner and Glazunoff rather than 

Stravinsky or Prokofieff. 


’ i Beethoven’s ‘‘Emperor’”’ concerto, to 

‘Miaskovsky’s Eighth Symphony) —Sectnoven’s Tr tvickname he never 

| 7 : , authorized, sounded after Miaskovs- 

Played for First Time Here _ky’s long and dreary symphony like an 

~ cven greater masterpiece than it 1s. 

tebe Wee. h oe Mr Burgin made the rhythms of the 

Richard Burgin, concert master of orchecttal ScoC Gaus arte ee 

«ie .' than subtle. 

the Boston Symphony, conducted yes opposite direction in the first two 

terday’s Symphony concert. Mr Kous-| movements, putting oe poaaler grrr 
taking a week’s holiday to; more glamor, into his interpress 

parton my fre ths strain of the ree! than Beethoven probably intended. “—_ 
siya onal cage d the | tinale was not very clearly played. 

cent Pension Fund concert an hecame at times a jumble of flying 


making of phonograph records, added | notes that the lHstening ear could 


| _ scar: isentangle. Mr Ganz, an ©¢X- 
to the schedule of concerts here =| pede penn oe a good musician, 
jim New York. nee eee | tus been heard here to greater advan- 
heard as soloist in Beethoven’s Con-| tage on other occasions. Yet despite 
‘certo in E flat for pianoforte. The! .1 drawbacks of performance the ge- 
Eighth Symphony of a prominent liv-| ius of the composer triumphed. The 
ing composer, Nicolas Miaskovsky, siye.c seemed superb, triumphant. u 
‘was played for the first time in Bos-\ gajgme’s dance has long been 
‘ton. The familiar dance from Richard favorite operatic excerpt on the pro- 
Strauss’ “Salome” rounded out a curi-| prams of orchestral concerts. It is 
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NCE AGAIN the Symphony Con- | 


certs will introduce to Boston 
on Friday and Saturday a nota- 


ble figure among the newcomers , 


to the world’s music. That he is still a 
newcomer may surprise when it is re- 
called that this Russian, Miaskovskv, 
is a composer with ten symphonies al- 
ready to his credit. It is the eighth 
of the symphonies (new when it came 
to Mr. Koussevitzky’s desk last spring) 
in which Mr. Burgin will conduct this 
week. 

Nicola Yakovlevitch Miaskovsky was 
born at Novogeorgievsk (now a part of 
Poland) on April 8 (or 20, depending upon 
which calendar one uses) in 1881. In 
Russia he was a pupil of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov and of Liadov. The war only par- 
tially interrupted his musical activities. 
Though he was with the army from 1914 
to 1920, the third, fourth and fifth sym- 
phonies date from the years 1914, 1917, 
1918, respectively. Since his discharges 
he has been professor of composition at 
the Conservatory in Moscow, leading the 
quietest and busiest of lives. Already 
he numbers among his pupils composers 


of ‘‘Alastor’”’ at a Promenade 


rt in October, 1923, and a perform- 
of the Sixth Symphony in March, 
both under Sir Henry Wood. In 
ica Mr. Stokowski was the first to 
uce Miaskovsky. On Jan. 2, 1926, 
Philadelphia Orchestra played his 
t Symphony and on Nov. 26, *he 
1. On Feb. 17, 1927, the New York 
larmonic under Furtwangler played 
Seventh. This week’s performances 
constitute the first hearing of the 
th in this country. The Ninth and 
h were played on April 29 and April 
this year by the ‘‘Persimfans” (con- 
yrless orchestra) at Moscow. 
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the program books of the Philadel- 
Orchestra and the Philharmonic So- 
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that there is internal evidence in 
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the composer had a program in 
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Miaskovsky prefers the larger forms 
and the bulk of his music is written for 
orchestra. His first orchestral work 
(1909-11) was a symphonic poem on Poe’s 
“Silence.”” The subject is significant, as 
comment will presently indicate. There 
is another symphonic poem on Shelley’s 
‘“‘Alastor,’’ dating from 1912-14. The ten 
symphonies have been written at fairly 


And the second part of that 


ment is more significant than the 


for RimskKv also nurtured the 
Igor, the brilliant Prokofiev—and 
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forniance of ‘“‘Alastor’” at a Promenade 
Concert in October, 1923, and a perform- 
ance of the Sixth Symphony in March, 
1927; both under Sir Henry Wood. | In 
America Mr. Stokowski was the first to 
introduce Miaskovsky. On Jan. 2, 1926, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra played his 
Fifth Symphony and on Nov. 26, *he 
Sixth. On Feb. 17, 1927, the New York 
Philharmonic under Furtwangler played 
the Seventh. This week’s performances 
will constitute the first hearing of the 
| ighth in this country. The Ninth and 
Tenth were played on April 29 and April 
9 of this year by the “Persimfans” (con- 
ductorless orchestra) at Moscow. 


-----so 


In the program books of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York Mr. Gilman raises the 
point that there is internal evidence in 
most of Miaskovsky’s works for the belief 
that the composer had a program In 
mind. He points in proof to the presence 
of a chorus intoning the ‘Dies Ire’. 'n. 
the Sixth Symphony and to the appear- 
ance of other song-themes. It has also 
been remarked that the same theme 
(‘Dies Irmw’’) is found in the Second Sona- 
ta: and it has been said that Miaskovsky 
has used this theme as a “‘leit-motif of 
death.” In writing upon the performance 
of the two latest symphonies Mr. Victor 
Belaiev, friend and benefactor of Russian 
musicians in general, and author of criti- 
cal comment on Miaskovsky in particuiar, 
is responsible for the statement that the 
Tenth Symphony is avowedly program- 
matic and that the composer now adm.ts 
programs for all his symphonies, but is 
“unwilling to divulge them.” 

It is Miaskovsky’s custom to spread & 
‘large canvas and to lay on with full 
brush from a palette of many colors. 
The economies of the latest generation 
of fashionable “composers have not. af- 
fected him. He learned his trade under 
Rimsky-Korsakov and turns to Chai- 
kovsky as the composer nearest his 
heart. And the second part of that 
statement is more significant than the 


first: for RimskKv also nurtured the 
great Igor, the brilliant Prokofiev—and 
others. Mr. Belaiev says point blank 
that Miaskovsky has his roots in Mu- 
It is generally admitted that 
both Glazunov and Skriabin have affect- 
2d his style, Glazunov his formal and 
orchestral schemes, Skriabin his har- 
monic idiom. 

But one does not “get very far” with 
discussing Miaskovsky from a purely 
technical point of view. The key to him is 
to be found in the something which lies 
beneath technic, which goes beyond the 
ordinary “influences” of older or contem- 
porary musicians, and absolutely dic- 
tates style. If “style is the man” it is 
evident thot one must know the man in 
order to explain his style, and converse- 
ly, that by knowing well his style one! 





can iimie és a fair picture of the man. 


‘And “style” in this sense is something 


very different from a technical analysis — 


of its component parts. 


rl 


Miaskovsky has both admirers and de- 
tractors among the Russians, who ad- 
mittedly know him best. Both agree, 
hewever, that ‘he is a perfect musical 
counterpart to Dostoievsky, the novelist. 
Beneath much of the comment, be it fa- 
vorable or otherwise, can be read also a 
corresponding appregiation or deprecia- 
tion of Dostoievsky. The gloom, the dark- 
ness, the pessimism which traverses all 
the shades and degrees of a neurasthenic 
morbidity in the great Russian authors 
are also to be found in this latest Rus- 
sian composer. Thus it is that Chaikov- 
sky’s Pathetic Symphony is the program: 
miutic musical parent of the work of Mias- 
kovsky. ‘Thus his choice of the morbid 
Bdgar Allan Poe’s ‘‘Silence’’ as the sub- 
ject ef his first symphonic poem takes on 
new significance. Thus one understands 
why it is that through his work runs “a 
leit-motif of death.’ 

Belaiev probably explains best Mias- 
kovsky’s preoccupation with these gloomy 
subjects: 

His music expresses a constant 
striving after an inaccessible state of 
disembodied, spiritual existence. This 
ideal reveals itself in a great variety 
of ways, but its fundamental other- 
wordliness remains unchanged. In 
trying to reconcile his ideal with the 
meanness of the surrounding world 
and the instability of human nature, 
Miaskovsky is forced to study life in 
all its aspects and his own relations 
to it, and thus his work reflects infi- 
nite breadth of understanding and 
sympathy, infinite love of nature, and 
an all-embracing comprehension of 
the aspirations of the human soul. 
His work leads the hearer to the 
greatest problem of human existence 
—-the problem of death, symbolized 
by the mediwval theme of the “Dies 
Ire,’ which plays a considerable part 
in his works as a recurrent motto. 
rom the individuality to the world, 
and from the world to the riddle of 
its ultimate fate—this is the line of 
Miaskovsky’s creative thought, fresn- 
ly explored in every new work he 
writes. 

LGelaiev may thus be taken as repre- 
sentative of those who fully believe in 
the greatness of Miaskovsky. They idol- 
ize him in phrases such as ‘“‘the standard- 
bearer of the Russian symphony,” ‘‘the 
Musorgsky of the symphony.” Mr. Lenoid 
Sabaneyev, in his book on modern Rus- 
‘sian composers, represents a point of 
view somewhat less sympathtic, that at- 
tempts greater critical detachment. It 
is evident that the Dostoievsky-Miaskov- 
|Sky pessimism or morbidity does not 
| strike a responsive chord in Sabaneyev. 
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the subject: “Occasionally it is 48 though 


Miaskovsky deliberately wished to strike 


jus with extreme melancholy, with an op- 


pressive poverty of thought, in order 


{that we might feel the more glaringly 


the void caused by its absence. It he is 
a great artist then it cannot be other- 
wise. The composer's sincerity is not 
subject to doubt.” Mr. Sabaneyev, in the 
course of his article, also questions (al- 
though tentatively) the value of many 
of Miaskovsky’s musical ideas, his skill 
as an orchestral colorist, even at one 
point his constructive ability. This hos- 
tile point of view is also summed up In a 
phrase, “an inflated Glazunoy.” 

Turning io the Miaskovsky of the im- 
pending Kighth symphony, one cannot 
but find him a constructive musician of 
high order. Whatever may have been 
the case in earlier works, in these four 
movements Miaskovsky has reared four 
magnificent structures. The ideas are 
musical, without any of the conscious 
striving after originality characteristic 
of much present music. The workman- 
ship is masterful. The harmonic com- 
binations run the gamut of emotion— 
pleasant and ingratiating, acrid, sinister, 
«joomy. The harshness of polytonality 
Miaskovsky assumes and discards at 
will. slipping inte and out of it exactly 
as if were any other idiom. The 
rhythms are now strong, now melliflu- 
ously insinuating; the swing of some is 
akin to that of the waltz. 
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Miaskovsky belongs to those compos-) 
ers of whom one can speak more 
readily in negatives than in positives. 
Hie is not a great innovator, nor an ex- 
ponent of new and pregnant theories. 
He makes no pretense of ‘advancing’ 
musical progress, he is not a brilliant 
eolorist, nor is he a genius of such elec- 
tric force as to be able to compel general 
acceptance of his work. Sabaneyev goes 
even farther. ‘No special distinguishinz 
writes he! But even so, Mias- 
kovsky is in good company. Many, if 
not most of these negatives can be ap- 
plied also to Chaikovsky, and to go far- 
ther afield, to Brahms. These have won 
their place by the sheer truth and power 
of their ideas, by the beauty and force 
of the proclamation. There is room for 
newcomers in these ranks. Meanwhile, 
opponents as ‘well as advocates admit 
that in Russia, where alone Miaskovsky 
has been heard enough to be known, his 
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ize him in phrases such as “the sta; music holds the attention and keeps the 
bearer of the Russian symphony,” 4dmiration of the multitude. In sum, 
Musorgsky of the symphony.” Mr.] Miaskovsky belongs to those composers 
Sabaneyev,. in his book on modern whom their contemporaries judge with 
| Slan composers, represents a poi difficulty, composers who are eclectics, 
view somewhat less sympathtic, thrather than pioneers, but who have a 
tempts greater critical detachmenstrong individual message. History 
is evident that the Dostoievsky-Mig alone will decide their worth. And it will 
| Sky pessimism or morbidity doej{decide it according to the worth and the 
| Strike a responsive chord in Sabanpermanency of the message. A. H. M. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 
FORTY EIGHT 


Eighth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 7, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 8, at 8.15 o'clock 


Handel : . Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra 
: in B minor, No. 12 
Largo—Allegro—Larghetto e piano—Largo—Allegro 


Mahler “Das Lied von der Erde,’”’ Symphony for Tenor, 


Contralto and Orchestra (“Song of the Earth”) 


Das Trinklied vom Jammer der Erde. (Tenor) 
(The Drinking Song of Earthly Woe.) 
Poem of Li-Tai-Po (702-763) 


Der Einsame im Herbst. (Contralto) 
(Autumn Solitude.) 
Poem of Tschang-Tsi (800) 


Von der Jugend. (Tenor) 
(Of Youth.) 
Poem of Li-Tai-Po (702-763) 


Von der Schénheit. (Contralto) 
(Of Beauty.) 
Poem of Li-Tai-Po (702-763) 


Der Trunkene im Friihling. (Tenor) 
(The Drunkard in Spring-time.) 
Poem of Li-Tai-Po (702-763) 


(a) In Erwartung des Freundes. (Contralto) 
(Awaiting a Friend.) 


Poem of Mong-Kao-Jen (Eighth Century) 


(b) Der Abschied des Freundes. (Contralto) 
(The Farewell of a Friend.) 


Poem of Wang-Wei (Eighth Century) 


Translation of Chinese Poems by Hans Bethge 
(First Performance in Boston) 


Tenor—GEORGE MEADER 
Contralto—MADAME CHARLES CAHIER 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Cahier respectively. No mere accont, 
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| we i paniment, the orchestral portion, truly 

A Slight Man May Make Vast Mu s1C | LER S -~} symphonic in>earacter and: scored with 
| | | | an imaginative ingenuity altogether beh 


a are ene RR a Tra RENE | | markable, is for much of the time suf~' 
Sccaae ‘ as LS ee a ee enane aie ficient unto -itself. There are lengthy | 


Sete taterele NS ae telelele Mey " ee oe + ~ eye ay 

ee ae ieee ate ee ee eee ae GS & ORES was & preludes, interludes and postludes, and- 
BER ct ome (A RRS Sa Re eee : often the voice-part, as in the Wagner- 
: ee TORO. ncn ce: as ian music-drama, is important only for 


its delivery of the text. 


Marvelously Beautiful Finale 
Like many another work of acknow}- 
| edged greatness, this “Song of the 


Barth’ is not throughout its length of 

even worth and interest. There gre pas- 

| sages wherein Mahler seems to have 
i written a music intellectually calculated, 


if 99) and passages in which the musica! 
) of the - arth thought is so reticent and so re- 


. strained as to be almost inarticulate. 


But at its best, as in the ineffably sad 


i i > . 
\X/ vet marvellously beautiful final sec- 
ii 8 ith V o1ces, tion, the ‘‘Farewell of a Friend,” it calls | 
¥ to mind certain of the supreme things 


in. musie—the last quartets of -Bee- 
booneyah the third act of Wagner's ‘‘Tris- 
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tan.’ But little below this nobly sor- 

rowful page is the second song, “Au- 

‘ MeL, a} 4 2. | tumn Solitude.’’ music of rare poignancy 
ie and haunting loveliness. 

PARREN STOREY SMITH And oddly enough for Mahler, who 

face : a  |had just finished his 5S) mphony of the 

) deeply in Mr. Ioussevit- | Thousand, this beauty is often evoked by | 

iebt, the public of the Svm-|the simplest musical and orchestral | 

Moncerts has now been placed means, Despite the literal sentiments of | 

Wey chet ; the poem, the fifth son, the “Drunkard | 
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aurther obligation to him for] in Springtime’ rises here and there to 
Fe : se eae heights of beauty, as though the text 
pilormance yesterday after- were a sort of symbolism. ~ And if the 
a this evening of Gustavithird song, “Of Youth” and the fourth | 
rs “Song of the Farth.” a {Of Beauty,’ seem . by comparison | 
ii es Es _ trather light and superficial, they are 
ited ece of modern music writ-| fashioned exquisitely, and they bring 
years ago but until yesterday the needed element of contrast into a 


; ’ L . in: Ss ; ‘2 ir as : 
in Boston. | work predominantl)s ombre in tone 


BENS) Mnie. Cahier a Singer 
CHINESE POEMS The effect of the first song, the 


Bhd haticsea the pikantic Rink “Drinking Song of Earthy W oe,”’ might 

er ‘have been better realized yesterday had 
a tenor of ampler voice than Mr. 
Meader been pitted against the sonori- 
ties of Mahler and the zeal of Mr. 
kX<oussevitzky. Mlisewhere Mr. Meader 
could be better understood, while for 
Mme. Cahier there can be nothing but 
unqualified praise. As though trans- 
. ay _| figured by the musie she, and conduc- 
Mahler’ lived three years tor and orchestra with her, attained in 


ye 4 
kcomposin this setting of six 
| opi 5 e the final movement to a memorable and 
® poems of the eighth and ninth 
moving eloquence. 


he was fate rer to hear 
ahha i never to Aga! Handel's Concerto Grosso No. 12, In 
that is now generally held to] », i 

sires Sites : - ; “|B minor, began a eoneert in which, @x- 

8 crown of his career. Not until Honally, there was no intermission 
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Returned at Last to Place in the 


SYMPHONY 


“Song of the Earth” 
Given With Voices, 
First Time Here 


Post Dee. 192-8. 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Already deeply in Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s debt, the public of the Sym- 
phony Concerts has now been placed 
under further obligation to him for 
the performance yesterday after- 
noon and this evening of Gustav 
Mahler's “Song of the Earth,” a 


masterpiece of modern music writ- | 


ten \0 vears ago but until yesterday 
unheard in Boston. 


SIX CHINESE POEMS 


Composed between the gigantic Fighth 


and the uncompleted Ninth symphonies, 
i this “‘Song of the Earth” is itself styled 
'a symphony for tenor, contralto and 


orchestra, and may therefore he con- 


| Sidered the ninth of the monumental 
Series of which Boston had thus far 


heard only the First, the Second and 
Fifth, 

Although Mahler’ lived three years 
after composing this setting of six 


 ( hinese poems of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, he was fated never to hear 
the work that is now generally held to 


be the crown of his career. Not until 


| Six months after his death, in Novem- 
| ber of 1911,‘ was this ‘‘Lied von der 
Erde” brought to performance. Alter- 
nately the six sections of the piece are 
| assigned to the tenor and the contralto, 
and these voices in the current per- 
formances at Symphony Hall fall to 
George Meader and Mme. Charles 


Cahier Ring) “ogo at No mere acconr 


an imaginative Le altogether ‘ve-' 


markable, is for much of the time suf- 


ficient unto itself. There are lengthy | 
preludes, interludes and postludes, and 


often the voice-part, as in the Wagner- 
ian music-drama, is important only for 
its delivegy of the text. 


Marvelously Beautiful Finale 


Like many another work of acknowl- 
edged greatness, this “Song of the 
Earth’ is not throughout its length of 
even worth and interest. There gre pas- 
sages wherein Mahler seems to have 
written a music intellectually calculated, 
and passages in which the musica] 
thought is so reticent and so re- 
strained as to be almost inarticulate. 


But at its best, as in the ineffably sad 
vet marvellously beautiful final sec-. 
tion, the ‘‘Farewell of a Friend,’’ it calls) 
to mind certain of the supreme things | 


in music—the last quartels of ‘Bee- 
thoven, the third act of Wagner's ‘“Tris- 
tan.’”’ But little below this nobly sor- 
rowful page is the second song, ‘*Au- 
tumn Solitude,’’ music of rare poignancy 
and haunting loveliness. 

And oddly enough for Mahler, who 


i had just finished his Symphony of the 


Thousand, this beauty is often evoked by 
the simplest musical and _ orchestral 
means. Despite the literal sentiments of 
the poem, the fifth son, the ‘‘Drunkard 
in Springtime’ rises here and there to 
heights of beauty, as though the text 
were a sort of symbolism. And if the 
third song, “Of Youth’? and the fourth 


“Of Beauty,’’? seem . by comparison | 
rather light and superficial, they are. 


fashioned exquisitely, and they bring 
the needed element of contrast into a 
work predominantly sombre in_ tone, 


Mme. Cahier a Singer 


The effect of the first song, the 
“Drinking Song of Earthy Woe,” might 


ihave been better realized yesterday had 
‘a tenor of ampler voice than Mr. 


Meader been pitted against the sonori- 
ties of Mahler and the zeal of Mr. 
kX<oussevitzky. Elsewhere Mr. Meader 
could be better understood, while for 
Mme. Cahier there can be nothing but 
unqualified praise. As though trans- 
figured by the music she, and conduc- 
tor and orchestra with. her, attained in 
the final movement to a memorable and 
moving eloquence. 

Handel's Concerto Grosso No. 12, in 
B minor, began a concert in which, ex- 
ceptionally, there was no_ intermission. 
The audience may be said to have re- 
ceived the Svmphony of Mahler with 
warmth. After each movement Mr. 
Koussevitzky was forced to restrain 


‘by an admonishing hand the applause 


that broke forth, and at the end. it 
found full vent. 
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BBA ‘heard here under Dr Muck, led them 
| FR NOVELTY AT to expect that ‘‘Das Li von der 
& / Erde’ would be ponderous, intricate, 


baffling music, were agreeably dis- 


~ SYMPHONY Rae 
1 This score is not really simple, but 


% tate. 19 ec. &. ! 42, it sounds so. There is a constant flow 


of beautiful melody and ingratiating | 


fi ; 9s rythm, always with a half mocking | 
| D as Lied von der Er de In note, always with an undercurrent of 


hopeless melancholy, which wells up. 


First Boston Performance nd overttows poignantly in the end 
: of the final part. 


Despair has never been more mov- 


ee ee - 


: kovsky’s ‘‘Pathetic Symphony” are not 

7 to be compared with it. Future his- 
| Meader Heard in Vocal Solo Parts torians are likely to note that the ro- 
mantic movement in the arts ended in 


A t. after an interv: 4 1914. ‘“‘Das Lied von der Erde’”’ belongs 
t last, after an interval of a decade, 4), tie cen GY Mtbauha” “EGA wha’ Ver 


' 


terday was given an _ opportunity klaerte Nacht.” Its imaginative afiini- 
to hear music by Gustav Mahler, a (See ee ae ne og ee cara Orr 
not wi ravinsky or indemith, 
composer who is regarded by some 43 from whose work it is far removed as 
one of the greatest of the past 50 years is a, Schubert song from a Mozart air. 
and by others as a voluminous writer| Mahler, judged by this work, was 
‘with no genius. Mr Koussevitzky de- » vena gape — a fault- 
,. se8s one. is craftsmanship is that 
voted almost the whole of peaveen ey 3 of a master, but he shares the worst 
-Svmphony concert to Mahler’s posthu- fault of Wagner, nee“less prolixity. 
mous “Das Lied von der Erde,” writ- He might have said what he wanted 
ten in 1908 and first performed at Mu-|‘t© s@y in half the space with 10 times 
nich in 1911. the effect on the average listener. 

The exacting vocal solos were sung The performance was a sympathetic 
vesterday by Mme Charles Cahier, 24 eloquent one. Mr Koussevitzkv 
contralto, and George Meader, tenor, may not always have respected the let- 
The concert began with Handel’s Con- ter of Mahler’s music, but he caught 
certo Grosso in B minor, unheard here and rendered its spirit. Restraint, not 
since 1905, in which the strings in the usually one of Koussevitzky’s qualities, 
orchestra regained the tonal beauty 
and suavity which was once their con- unusually satisfying reading. 
stant glory. Owing to the unusual ar- Mme Cahier, who sasg at the origi- 
rangement of the program, the cus-| nal performance jin Munich in 1911, 
tomary intermission was omitted. brought to her solos the experience and 

Mahler’s work, never before given in| authority without which it is impossi- 
Boston, is unique in structure. It is a| ble to convey the meaning of suc 
curious experiment at combining the} music. Her singing was not flawless 





song cycle and the symphony. There| technically, but its imaginative insight | 
are six parts, each with a vocal solo| was profound. She had memorized her | 


by either tenor or contralto interwoven| part, in itself no mean feat of skill. 


with an elaborate orchestral] back-| Mr Meader’s singing, though techni-. 


ground. Only in the last part is there| cally good, lacked the insight and 
a lengthy orchestral interlude, The| authority that distinguished Mme Ca- 
texts are German adaptations of Chi-| hier’s admirable performance. 
nese lyrics. | The Handel concerto, a particularly 
Mahler is said to have revised the| lovely one, was cxceptionally well 
translations he chose from a collection 
made by Hans Bethge so as to stress 
the underlying idea of his work, that 
youth, beauty and love are fleeting 








ment to run away with him. 


von der Erde’’ is the valedictory of a| land, Prokofieff’s violin concerto, in 


man to whom life had not been kind.| which the soloist will be Lea Lub9-. 


It comes from Mahler’s inmost soul. | shutz, and Beethoven’s Sixth Svm- 
Those whose vague memories of | phony, P. 
Mahler’s Second and Fifth erathincthe | ” 





| 





here heightened the eloquence of an | 


| 


: 
Mme Charles Cahier and George ‘nie'toreterics and histrionics of ‘Tehat.| 


| 


| 


} 


the Boston Symphony audience yes- klaerunge’” and Schoenberg’s ‘Ver 


| 
| 
| 





i 
| 
| 
} 
! 


| 


played. Mr Koussevitzky here also. 
refrained from allowing his tempera- | 


: Next week’s program is to include | 
and illusory, yet perennial. ‘‘Das Lied! new works by Martinu and Aaron Cop- | 





By PHILIP HAL 
“Song of the Earth” 


Mr. Koussevitzky conducted the 
|eighth concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony hall. The program comprised 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso for strings 
and Gustav Mahler’s “Song of the 
Farth.” which was performed for the 
first time, with Madame Charles Cahier, 
| contralto, and George Maeder, tenor. 
| Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde,’ com- 
posed in 1908, was produced at Munich 
in November, 1911. He had died in 
| May of that year. Madame Cahier, 
' who first came to Boston as Mrs. Morris 
Black, sang the contralto music at 
Munich. The first performance in the 
‘United Sttaes was at Philadelphia in 
| 1916. 
| The work is a symphony in six parts 
| for tenor and contralto (alternating), 
ane orchestra. The text is taken from 
‘Hans Bethge’s ‘“‘The Chinese Flute,” a 
| collection of verses said to be written 
iby Chinese poets of the 8th and 9th 
‘centuries. Whether Bethge’s transla- 








yam is not. known to us. It is said 
that Mahler changed the Chinese 
'poems somewhat ‘‘to express one pre- 
‘dominating idea, withdrawal from the 
| world.” As a young man he studied 
‘diligently German philosophical works, 
|and in his later years of trials and dis- 
‘appointments, his philosophy was that 
‘of the pessimist. The sixth poem of 
| the symphony is considered as the fare- 
well to his artistic career, authough he 
wrote two symphonic works after ‘‘The 

Song of the Earth.” He is alone; 
/he awaits death, yet the earth will still 
‘bloom, the sky will still be blue, when 
he has at last found rest. 

E Those who without undue prejudice 
|Judge Mahler, the composer, admitting 
his faults, discussing them at length, 
dwelling on undeniably fine qualities, 
regard “The Song of the Earth” as his 
most complete, his highest achievement, 
though they assert that his artistic life 
was greater than his own musical works, 
which greatly planned, did not attain 
fulfilment, and were often imitative. The 

Sincerity of the composer was never 
doubted; the failure to secure that for 
| which he strove, is therefore the more 
| pathetic. 

He was of an intensely nervous nature. 
His life as a conductor—and he was a 
great conductor— the feverish atmos- 
phere of the opera house—his going from 
city to city until his ability was recog- 
nized in Vienna and later at the Metro- 
_politan, the death of a dearly loved 
child, the fact that he was a Jew who 
had turned Catholic—these with musical 
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tions into German are not really para-, 
| Phrases; whether he dealt with these | 
‘poets as Fitzgerald treated Omar Khay-| 


‘intrigues and controversies from which 


he suffered, gave him no mental or 
aesthetic poise. It was his ambition to 
continue the work of men he revered, 
Beethoven and Wagner. In spite of his 
indisputable talent he was not the man 


‘to do this. In the nearer approaches 


to the ideal that was in his mind he was 
simply an .mitator; not a convincing, 
not even a plausible one. 

Boston has heard Matwiler’s second 
and fifth symphonies—huge “machines.” 
What was found in them was found 
yesterday in “The Song of the Earth.” 
Restlessness that at times became 
hysterical; reminders of Wagner, Ber- 
lioz, Strauss; melodies in folk-song vein, 
often naive, at times beautiful, but in- 
troduced as at random and quickly 
thrown aside: an over-employment of 
the wood-wind, used too often as solo 
instruments; passages for the brass 
which recall the fact that as a child 
Mahler delighted in military bands. 
Sudden changes from screaming out- 
bursts to thin and inconsequential in- 
strumentation: trivial moments when 
the hearer anticipated the movement 
of a country dance; diffuseness, prolixity 
that became boresome; an unwillingness 
to bring speech to an end; seldom 
eenuine power or eloquence; yet here 
and there measures that linger in the 
memory. There is appropriate lightress 
and fantastic instrumentation in the 
sections “Of Youth” and “The Drunk- 
ard in Spring-time.” The mood of the 
final section, gray and sad, would be 
impressive if it were not sustained 
beyond endurance. It was of this Finale 


that Adolf Weissman, who puts a high’ 


value on “The Song of the Earth,” 


wrote: “It is an unforgettable experience, 
to hear that ‘Ewig’ rendered by such > 


a singer as Mme. Cahier in that mys- 
terious. almost supernatural landscape 
. . the farewell of a lonely spirit to 
a world in which it has dwelt as an 
alien.” 


What Weissman wrote of Mme. Ca-. 


hier in Germany, may be said of her 
singing yesterday in Symphony Hall. 
It is seldom one hears in Boston a true 
contralto of so rich a voice, of so musi- 
cal a nature. so alive to the spirit and 
significance of text and music. Mahler 
was more gracious in this work to the 
contralto than to the tenor; respecting | 
more her voice in the orchestral accom- | 
paniment. Mr. Maeder, when Mahler | 
allowed him, sang intelligently. Too 


often the part was not a grateful one.: 


Mr. Koussevitzky spared no pains in 
the performance; gave the music its due 
importance, when it was important; the 
individual solos and the various orches- 
tral ensembles great or only in sec- 
tions of the orchestra would have 
pleased Mahler himself, who as @ con- 
ductor was not easily satisfied. 
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‘heard here under Dr Muck, led them 
to expect that ‘‘Das Li von der 
Erde’ would be ponderous, intricate, 


MAHLER NOVELTY AT 

cade , paffling music, were agreeably dis- 
~SYMPHON ps 

yt This score is not really simple, but 


| 4 | me @ it sounds so. There is a constant flow 
| 7) tote. Ue ¢: 5. 12% of beautiful melody and ingratiating 


4 1 9s. rythm, always with a half mocking 
Das Lied von der Erde In note, always with an undercurrent of 
' hopeless melancholy, which wells up| 

| First Boston Performance and overflows poignantly in the end | 
| of the final part. | 
| ae: Despair has never been more mov- 
= ingly expressed in music than here. 

| Mme Charles Cahier and George The hysterics and histrionics of Tchai. | 
Meader Ho j ; y l ¢ | p mOvEKY's ‘Pathetic Symphony are not | 

: r to be compared with it. Future his-_ 
| afU Ih VOCA! 9010 arls torians are likely to note that the ro-| 
mantic movement in the arts ended in | 

A bales an interv: “ 1914. ‘‘Das Lied von der Erde’”’ belongs! 
i. gyn clined Be decade, +, the era of Strauss’ ‘Tod und Ver- | 
the Boston Symphony audience yes- klaerung’” and Schoenberg’s ‘“Vere| 
terday was given an _ opportunity Klaerte Nacht.” Its imaginative aflini- 
to hear music by Gustav Mahler, a ities are with Brahms and Wagner, 


‘not with Stravinsky or Hindemith, 
composer who is regarded by soMe 4S ifygm whose work it is far removed as 


one of the greatest of the past 50 years is a, Schubert song from a Mozart air. 
and by others as a voluminous writer Mahler, judged by this work, was 


with no genius. Mr Koussevitzky de- eget 4. aap mt a fault- 

,. less one, is craftsmanship is that 
voted almost the whole of yesterday S of master, but he shares the worst 
Svmphony concert to Mahler’s posthu- fault of Wagner, needless prolixity. 
mous “Das Lied von der Erde,’ writ- He might have said what he wanted 
ten in 1908 and first performed at Mu- to say in half the space with 10 times 
nich in 1911. the effect on the average listener. 

The exacting vocal solos were sung The performance was a sympathetic 
westerday by Mme Charles Cahier, 24 eloquent one. Mr Koussevitzkv 
contralto, and George Meader, tenor, may not always have respected the let- | 
The concert began with Handel’s Con- ter of Mahler’s music, but he Sea | 
certo Grosso in B minor, unheard here and rendered its spirit. Restraint, not | 
since 1905, in which the strings in the usually one of Koussevitzky’s qualities, | 
orchestra regained the tonal beauty| here heightened the eloquence of an 
and suavity which was once their con-| unusually satisfying reading. | 
stant glory. Owing to the unusual ar-| Mme Cahier, who sasg at the origi- | 
rangement of the program, the cus-| nal performance in Munich in 1911, | 
tomary intermission was omitted. brought to her solos the experience and | 

Mahler’s work, never before given in authority without which it is impossi- | 
Boston, is unique in structure. It is a| ble to convey the meaning of suc | 
curious experiment at combining the| music. Her singing was not flawless | 
song cycle and the symphony. There technically, but its imaginative insight | 
are six parts, each with a vocal] solo| was profound. She had memorized her | 
by either tenor or contralto interwoven} part, in itself no mean feat of skill. | 
Jwith an elaborate orchestral back- Mr Meader’s singing, though technt-. 
ground. Only in the last part is there cally good, lacked the insight and 
a lengthy orchestral interlude. The! authority that distinguished Mme Ca- 
texts are German adaptations of Chi-} hier’s admirable performance. 
nese lyrics. | The Handel concerto, a particularly 
Mahler is said to have revised the| lovely one, was exceptionally well 
translations he chose from a collection| played. Mr Koussevitzky here also 
made by Hans Bethge so as to stress| refrained from allowing his tempera- 
the underlying idea of his work, that; ment to run away with him. 
youth, beauty and love are fleeting 
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Next week’s program is to include) 


and illusory, yet perennial. ‘‘Das Lied | new works by Martinu and Aaron Cop-'! 


‘von der Erde” is the valedictory of a| land, Prokofieff’s violin concerto, :n 


man to whom life had not been kind.| which the soloist will be Lea Lub9-' 


It comes from Mahler’s inmost soul. shutz, and Beethoven’s Sixth Svm- 
Those whose vague memories of | phony, P. KR. 
Mahler’s Second and Fifth symphtatea| ¥ 
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| By PHILIP HAL 
“Song of the Earth” 


Mr. Koussevitzky conducted the 
eighth concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony hall. The program comprised 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso for strings 
and Gustav Mahler’s “Song of the 
Farth.” which was performed for the 
first time, with Madame Charles Cahier, 
contralto, and George Maeder, tenor. 

Mahler’s ‘Lied von der Erde,’ com- 
posed in 1908, was produced at Munich 
in November, 1911. He had died in 
May of that year. Madame Cahier, 
who first came to Boston as Mrs. Morris 
Black, sang the contralto music at 
Munich. The first performance in the 
United Sttaes was at Philadelphia in 
1916. 

The work is a symphony in six parts 
for tenor and contralto (alternating), 
and orchestra. The text is taken from 
Hans Bethge’s “The Chinese Flute,” a 
collection of verses said to be written 
by Chinese poets of the 8th and 9th 
centuries. Whether Bethge’s transla- 
tions into German are not really para- 
phrases; whether he dealt with these 


‘poets as Fitzgerald treated Omar Khay- 


vam is not known to us. It is said 
that Mahler changed the Chinese 
poems somewhat “to express one pre- 
dominating idea, withdrawal from the 
world.” As a young man he studied 
diligently German philosophical works, 
and in his later years of trials and dlis- 
appointments, his philosophy was that 
of the pessimist. The sixth poem of 
the symphony is considered as the fare- 
well to his artistic career, authough he 
wrote two symphonic works after ‘‘The 
Song of the Earth.” He is alone; 
he awaits death, yet the earth will still 
bloom, the sky will still be blue, when 
he has at last found rest. 

2 Those who without undue prejudice 
judge Mahler, the composer, admitting 
his faults, discussing them at length, 
dwelling on undeniably fine qualities, 
regard “The Song of the Earth” as his 
most complete, his highest achievement, 
though they assert that his artistic life 
was greater than his own musical works, 
Which greatly planned, did not attain 
fulfilment and were often imitative. The 
Sincerity of the composer was never 
doubted; the failure to secure that for 


| Which he strove, is therefore the more 
| pathetic. 


| 


He was of an intensely nervous nature. 
His life as a conductor—and he was a 
great conductor— the feverish atmos- 
phere of the opera house—his go.ng from 
city to city until his ability was recog- 
nized in Vienna and later at the Metro- 


‘intrigues and controversies from which 


he suffered, gave him no mental or 
aesthetic poise. It was his ambition to 
continue the work of men he revered, 
Beethoven and Wagner. In spite of his 


‘indisputable talent he was not the man 


to do this. In the nearer approaches 
to the ideal that was in his mind he was 
simply an .mitator; not a convincing, 
not even a plausible one. 

Boston has heard Maler’s second 
and fifth symphonies—huge “machines.” 
What was found in them was found 
yesterday in “The Song of the Earth.” 
Restlessness that at times became 
hysterical; reminders of Wagner, Ber- 
lioz, Strauss; melodies in folk-song vein, 
often naive, at times beautiful, but in- 
troduced as at random and quickly 
thrown aside: an over-employment of 
the wood-wind, used too often as solo 
instruments: passages for the brass 
which recall the fact that as a child 
Mahler delighted in military bands. 
Sudden changes from screaming out- 
bursts to thin and inconsequential in- 
strumentation: trivial moments when 
the hearer anticipated the movement 
of a country dance; diffuseness, prolixity 


‘that became boresome, an unwillingness 
‘to bring speech to an end; seldom 
‘genuine power or eloquence, yet here 


and there measures that linger in the 
memory. There is appropriate lightress 
and fantastic instrumentation in the 
sections “Of Youth” and “The Drunk- 
ard in Spring-time.’” The mood of the 
final section, gray and sad, would be 


impressive if it were not sustained | 


beyond endurance. It was of this Finale 


that Adolf Weissman, who puts a high | 
value on “The Song of the Earth,” 


wrote: “It is an unforgettable experience 


> <= 


to hear that ‘Ewig’ rendered by such. 


a singer as Mme. Cahier in that mys- 


terious, almost supernatural landscape 


the farewell of a lonely spirit to 
a world in wWiich it has dwelt as an 
alien.” 


What Weissman wrote of Mme. Ca-— 


hier in Germany, may be said of her 
singing yesterday in Symphony Hall. 
It is seldom one hears in Boston a true 
contralto of so rich a voice, of so musi- 
cal a nature, so alive to the spirit. and 
significance of text and music. Mahler 
was more gracious in this work to the 


contralto than to the tenor; respecting | 
more her voice in the orchestral accom- | 


paniment. Mr. Maeder, when Mahler 
allowed him, sang intelligently. Too 
often the part was not a grateful one. 
Mr. Koussevitzky spared no pains in 
the performance; gave the music its due 
importance, when it was important; the 
individual solos and the various orches- 
tral ensembles great or only in sec- 


politan, the death of a dearly lovedj tions of the orchestra would have 


child, the fact that he was a Jew who 


pleased Mahler himself, who as a con- 


had turned Catholic—these with musical ductor was not easily satisfied 
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After it is all over what is now in 
the memory: the concerto of Handel) 
with that nobly serene and Lgiperesner 
|slow movement that only the superb | 
| Handel could have written; the singing | 
lof Mme. Cahier, with or without one’s | 
| thought of Mahler; and the orchestra 
led by Mr. Koussevitzky. 
1 ‘The concert will be repeated tonight. 
|The program of next week will com- 
| prise: Martinu’s “La Symphonie”; Cop- | 
| land’s Two Pieces for orchestra; Proko- 
| fieff’s Violin concerto (Lea Luboshutz, 
| violinist) and Beethoven's ‘Pastoral’ 
symphony. Heraid. Lee 3. 1728 
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NOTES and LINES 


| 
| By PHILIP HALE 


To W. G. C.: The author\of “The! 
Night Club” verses published in The | 
Herald of Dec. 4 is Mr. Daniel M. Lyons. ;, 
| His name was accidentally omitted. 

ielpieistons 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, will, with the 
assistance of Mme. Cahier, contralto, and 
‘Mr. Maeder, tenor, perform Gustav Mah- 
ler’s ‘Song of the Earth” this week. It 
will be heard here for the first time, There: 
was a performance in Philadelphia in 
1916. The verses to be sung are from 
a German translation or paraphrase of 
ancient Chinese poems. ‘The first and. 
only other composition to be played at | 

the concerts this week is good old) 
|Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B minor, | 
/No, 12. There will not be an inter- | 
‘mission Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, but there will be a short pause 
after the performance of Handel’s con- 
certo to admit late comers. | 
Mme, Cahier was first known in Bos- 
ton as Mrs. Morris Black. For several 
years she has been applauded in opera | 
houses and concert halls of Europe. | 

Since her return to’ the United States | 

she has sung in opera (at Philadelphia) | 

and in many concerts. | 


== Oe. 


WHE course of the music per- 

mits no intermission at the 
Symphony Concerts of Friday 
and Saturday. At the end of the 
first number—approximately at 
950 in the afternoon and 8.35 in 
the evening—there will be a 
pause for the admission of late- 
comers. The doors will then be 
shut for the remainder of the 
concert. 
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UP ae rees of a full modern | 
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esl of The Earth” 


a, nrns Signally 


—— eee 


ony Hall 
has 9 yas 


ree and four o'clock 
ernoon, the return of 
Symphony Concerts 


ily accomplished. He 


x eleven years, since 
jrrection of his First 
more than disinter- 


tristic work. In our | 


halls few memories 


= Li rval with any surety; 
eS ||| tuely recalled the per- 
£5 ’'s Second Symphony 
\' , =af his Fifth under Dr. 
t UNA prepared for Mr. 
Pegi emtay a “The Song of the | 
‘ 1 is a huge machine 

a solo-singers. ‘The | 


yt I——#the Ninth, as some 
val MWe piece of Friday, is | 
: =—ng voices and an Or: | 
uctor chose to con- | 
1al dimensions. | 
three are kin: for | 
they ask an atten: 
indeed, no pause in 
i farth,” though one 
Mee made after the 
feareztime spree, before 
oat is nothing less— 
i 3 ontinues to climax 
mee ssevitzky preferred 
iy an hour and ten 
ience intent. Nor 
‘ae the disturbances 
Those who seem- 
; only for the pleas- 
Apped out after this 
‘comer forced her- 
ttensibly barred; in 
tor’s vigorous sig: 
1 the upper balcony 


\ 


a solitary at the 
= All this, however, 


a symphonic mati- 


ahler may still hold 


|'when it 
‘length and, conjecture; but the quality M@ imaginative mind reason for 
.of the music and the 
| little upon it. 


No doubt the voices of Mme. Cahier igen and apes sit ghostly and 
‘and Mr. Meader, though now and again & on the tombs of men. The sec- 
‘the orchestra overclouded him, helped to ice — “Autumn Solitude’ — broods 
lav this spell. Not often in this Kousse- !¢ mists and frosts and: winds cor- 
vitzkian day do the Symphony Concerts the dead earth; the weariness and 
proffer an hour of alternate song, single- 10ly as deep and chill upon a 
voiced. Mme. Cahier’s alto-tones are still uman Spirit. | 
firm, waira, vibrant, many-hued. ‘The swift change of mood ‘and. 
Mahlerian intricacies and exactions noth-| “Of Youth” is the third 
ing daunt her. To her share of “The in which the poet pictures the 
| Song of the Earth,” especially through jions of many a willow-patterned 
‘the obbligato to the final symphonic }t play with love, verses. and 
| poem, she has long brought understand-{ pastime, in thelr bridged sum- 
/ing and sympathy. With voice, mind and |S, while beneath, the tranquil 
heart she sings it, deepening. Mr. Mead-|reflect the sheen of the colors 
er was more detachedly intelligent, more pthe them or the face of a cres- 
obviously studious with the tenor num-poon. The fourth poem, “Of 
bers. His tones were also dryer. " is picturing again—of maidens’ 
—-- ily dawdling by the.edge of the 
Though the apostles call “The Song of | that they may look~ upon the 
The Earth” a symphony, it is in. fact a pavaliers in martial play aeross it 
cycle of six songs for tenor or alto pering horses, the racing miset er. 
voice with orchestra, the last of which in. As they gaze love quickens 
expands into nearly half the whole as |earts, .speaks from their eyes. 
self-contained tone-poem twenty-five min- [th poem continues this spor- 
utes long. The analogue is none of i pictorial intent, but now a touch 
Mahler's symphonies, but the “Songs ior broadens it. The verse cele- 
of a Wandering Journeyman,” possibly | “‘The Springtime Spree.” Sun 
by a few remembered likewise from Dr.} birds sing, earth btossoms; the 
Muck’s time. Because “The Song of [ving stirs: yet cups are cups, and 
The Earth” happened to be the lastjthe best means to vernal rejoic- 
music that Mahler wrote—-in declining rom morn to eve the toper spares 
health and toil-weary spirit; because the}jot. . . . The sixth and final 
last of the songs happens to bear title, |‘Farewell’’—returns to the weary 
“Farewell of a Friend,” taking leave of on of the spent spirit jin a barren 
the active world as well as of his com- }xpands and intensifies it. Night- 
panion, one and another commentator ex-}Inmess and solitude descend upon 
patiates at length upon it and upon thety place. There stands friend wait- 
other five, as embodiment of the com- iid in mournfully expectant revery. 
poser’s state of mind in his’ final mMpanion comes, but for wistful 
years toward all men and things. They ', Mystical leave-taking. , . 
quote him as implying as much in occa- | - 
sional words to friends about the new Pony, it may have pleased Mahler 
piece. The speculation is . interesting, (t»ese Songs of the earth while 
does not run to. superfluous Pteric design may have given his 


nme ac 


verses depends |&nation; but in the music there 
; That music is diversified Nt Of Symphonic structure. To- 
in form, substance and style; it escapes ch of the six songs is a self-con- 
many of the shortcomings familiarly at- ntity with no motivs or allusions 
tributed to Mahler’s symphonies; it il- VS to bind it to those that have 
lustrates variously his command of his? °F Will follow. The unity of 
medium. Often it touches beauty; occa- Such as it is, is a unity of matter 
sionally a mournful, brooding, power; '4 mood rather than of form and 
seldom does it lack interest or stimulus; AJ!I the verses are verses of 
While the quasi-exotic verse that it bears Poets; often in the music, espe- 
and.clothes yields its own suggestion. 2 the lighter middle pieces, the 

The first song—‘‘The Drinking Song of ions and progressions, the instru- 
Marthly Woe’’—is appreciably Omaresque 4nd harmonic color, bear Chinese 
Without the Persian poet’s relieving irony (On or what passes for it in the 
of mood. Lament, thrice repeated, fhe first of the songs mourns the 
haunts it—‘‘Darksome is life and death and the disillusion of living and | 


as darksome’’—lament over the woe and he vanity and the hoilowness of | 
| waste, the tawdriness and the paltriness!@l n 
of human desires and human attainment,! 48 solace for himself and bane! 
Between, the poet bids to wine and song fosts that haunt him. 


things; hids- turn to | 


man 
The see- 


and pleasure. Even so, gruesome images. refines ton this weary and wo. | 





| Handel could have written, the § 


| prise: Martinu’s “La Symphonie’ | 
\lJand’s Two Pieces for orchestra; ] 
| fieff’s Violin concerto (Lea Lubc¢ 
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After it is all over what is 


the memory: the concerto of ‘Rar e Musi c he ' 
Rarely Sung, | 
And Played 


| 
| 


|with that nobly serene and bes 


slow movement that only the 


of Mme. Cahier, with or without 
thought of Mahler; and the ore 
led by Mr. Koussevitzky. | 

The concert will be repeated t¢ 
The program of next week will} 


thoven's ‘ 99 
violinist) "apd Beethoven's “Pt “The Song of The Earth” 
De ee Mahler Returns Signally 


To Symphony Hall 
JInows. —— Nea. «. yas 


ETWEEN three and four o'clock 


Herald of Dec. 4 is Mr. Daniel M.: yesterday afternoon, the return of 
His name was accidentally omittet Mahler to the Symphony Concerts 
| —-e.—-— was successfully accomplished. He 

The Boston Symphony orchestr: had been absent for eleven years, since 
Koussevitzky, conductor, will, wit Mr. Monteux’s resurrection of his First 
assistance of Mme. Cahier, contralt symphony was little more than disinter- 


- 
-- 


By PHILIP HALE 


To W. G. C.: The author of 
Night Club” verses published ir 


‘Mr. Maeder, tenor, perform Gustav ment of uncharacteristic work. Jn our) 


ler’s “Song of the Earth” this Wet «hangeful concert-halls few memories 
will be heard here for the first time, bridge such an interval with any surety; 


was a performance in Philadelpl 131. those that vaguely recalled the per- | 


1916. The verses to be sung are. 3 | oui Ayenie att ; 
‘formance of Mahler’s Second Symphony) 
a German translation or paraphi forn C ; 


ancient Chinese poems. ‘The firs and the repetitions of his Fifth under Dr. 


only other composition to be pla; Muck were scantily prepared for Mr.) 


the concerts this week is goo Koussevitzky's choice, “The Song of the 
|Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B ‘Earth.’’ The Second is a huge machine 


/No. 12. ‘There will not be an for orchestra, chorus, solo-singers. The | 
‘mission Friday afternoon and Sa’ Fifth taxes the resources of a full modern | 


evening, but there will be a short orchestra; whereas the Ninth, as some 


after the performance of Handel’ choose to number the piece of Friday, is | 
written for two singing voices and an Or | 
chestra, as the conductor chose to con: | 


certo to admit late comers. 

Mme, Cahier was first known 11 
ton as Mrs. Morris Black. For § 
years she has been applauded in 
houses and concert 
Since her return to the United © As San eee PAT et 
she has sung in opera (at Philade tive ear. There 1s, indeed, no pause 
and in many concerts. ‘The Song of The Earth,” though one 


might reasonably be made after the 
music of the springtime spree, before 
the’ tone-poem—for it is nothing less— 
HE course of the music with which Mahler continues to climax 

mits no intermission a 2nd close. Mr. Koussevitzky preferred 


. hony Concerts of yr m0 halt and through an hour and ten 
ee eee minutes kept the audience intent. Nor 


and Saturday. At the end C above the usual were the disturbances 
first number—approximatel of Friday afternoon. Those who seem- 
950 in the afternoon and 8, ingly seek a concert only for the gee? 
ure of leaving it, slipped out after this 
the evening—there will or that web ot aah forced her- 
pause for the admission of self through doors ostensibly barred; in 
eomers. The doors will thispite of the conductor's vigorous sig- 
shut for the remainder oj nalling, two women in the upper balcony 
clapped loud and often solitary at the 
end of each division. All this, however, 
is relative peace at a symphonic mati- 
PECTULEUEUELEUUEURUUEDEGULCEERTECTRTERETEDUGGLEOEET EE ea eee née, by which sign Mahler may still hold 
an audience. 


stitute it, of no unusual dimensions. 


a 


concert. 


J ne respect, all three are kin: for: 
mine Bee ee | refering sigh tay 
an hour and upward they ask an atten-) 


No doubt the voices of Mme. Cahier kage and apes sit ghostly and 


and Mr. Meader, though now and again 


the orchestra overclouded him, helped to 
lay this spell. Not often in this Kousse- 
vitzkian day do the Symphony Concerts 
proffer an hour of alternate song, single- 
voiced. Mme. Cahier’s alto-tones are still 
firm, waim, vibrant, many-hued. The 
Mahlerian intricacies and exactions noth- 
ing daunt her. To her share of “‘The 
' Song of the Earth,” especially through 
‘the obbligato to the final symphonic 
poem, she has long brought understand- 
ing and sympathy. With voice, mind and 
heart she sings it, deepening. Mr. Mead- 
er was more detachedly intelligent, more 
obviously studious with the tenor num- 
bers. His tones were also dryer. 


Though the apostles call “The Song of 
The Farth”’ a symphony, it is in fact a 
cycle of six songs for tenor or alto 
voice with orchestra, the last of which 
expands into nearly half the whole as 
self-contained tone-poem twenty-five min- 
utes long. The analogue is none of 
Mahler’s symphonies, but the “Songs 
of a Wandering Journeyman,” possibly 
by a few remembered likewise from Dr. 
Muck’s time. Because “The Song of 
The Earth” happened to be the last 
music that Mahler wrote--in declining 
health and toil-weary spirit; because the 
last of the songs happens to bear title, 
“Farewell of a Friend,” taking leave of 
the active world as well as of his com- 
panion, one and another commentator ex- 
patiates at length upon it and upon the 
other five, as embodiment of the com- 
poser’s state of mind in his final 
years toward all men and things. They 
quote him as implying as much in occa- 


sional words to friends about the new 


piece. ‘The speculation is . interesting, 
when it does not run to superfluous 


‘length and, conjecture; but the quality 
.of the music and the verses depends 
little upon it. That music is diversified 


in form, substance and style; it escapes 
many of the shortcomings familiarly at- 
tributed to Mahler’s symphonies; it il- 
lustrates variously his command of his 
medium. Often it touches beauty; occa- 
sionally a mournful, brooding, power; 
seldom does it lack interest or stimulus; 
while the quasi-exotic verse that it bears 
and.clothes yields its own suggestion. 
Lhe first song—‘The Drinking Song of 
Marthly Woe’’—is appreciably Omaresque 
without the Persian poet’s relieving irony 
of mood, Lament, thrice repeated, 
haunts it-—‘‘Darksome is life and death 
as darksome’’—lament over the woe and 


, waste, the tawdriness and the paltriness 


Of human desires and human attainment. 


Between, the poet bids to wine and song 


and pleasure. Even so, gruesome images 


on the tombs of men. The sec- 
icea-— “Autumn Solitude’ — broods 
1e mists and frosts and: winds cor- 
the dead earth; the weariness and 
noly as deep and chill upon a 
um2n spirit. 
swift change of mood ‘and. 
“Ot. Youth’ is ' the third 
in which the poet pictures the 
lions of many a willow-patterned 
t play with love, verses and 
pastime, in their bridged sum- 
se, while beneath, the tranquil 
reflect the sheen of the ecolors'| 
the them or the face of a cres-| 
100n. Ths fourth poem, “Of. 
” is picturing again—of maidens‘ 
lly dawdling by the.edge of the 
that they may look: upon the 
‘avaliers in martial play across it, 
peering horses; the racing master- 
In. As they gaze love quickens 
learts, .speaks from their eyes. 
rth poem ccntinues this. spor- 
pictorial intent, but now a touch 
or broadens it. The verse cele- 
“The Springtime Spree,” Sun 
birds sing, earth btossoms: the 
ving stirs: vet cups are cups, and 
the best means to vernal rejoic- 
rom morn to eve the toper spares 
OG os... «| lCUNO 6SEXth - eae eee 
‘Farewell’’—returns to the weary 
on of the spent spirit jin a barren 
xpands and intensifies it. Night- 
Iness and solitude descend upon 
y place. There stands friend wait- 
id in mournfully expectant revery. 
mpanion comes, but for wistful, 
s, mystical leave-taking. ... 
hony, it may have pleased Mahler 
ithese songs of the earth while 
oteric design may have given his 
nd imaginative mind reason for 
ignation; but in the musie there 
int of Symphonic structure. To- 
ch of the six songs is a self-con- 
intity with no motivs or allusions 
vs to bind it to those that have 
1 or will follow. The unity of 
such as it is, is a unity of matter, 
id mood rather than. of form and 
All the verses are verses of 
poets; often in the music, espe- 
1 the lighter middle pieces, the 
ions and progressions, the instru- 
and harmonic color, bear Chinese 
on or what passes for it in the 
Ihe first of the songs mourns the 
and the disillusion of living and | 
he vanity and the hoilowness of | 
lal things: hids° man turn to | 
' as solace for himself and hane 
rrosts that haunt him. The see- 
. refines ton this weary and wo.- | 
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After it is all over what is 


the memory: the concerto kal Rare UusICc, ‘the orchestra overcl 


with that nobly serene an | ond piece — “‘Autumn Solitude’ — broods 
slow movement that only the § lay this spell. Not o + } upon the mists and frosts and: winds cor- 


| Handel could have written: the $ R | co vitzkian day do the roding the dead earth; the weariness and 
|of Mme. Cahier, with or withoug are y ung. | proffer an hour of al 'melancholy as deep and chill upon a 
thought of Mahler; anc the ore «Ay | | voiced. Mme. Cahier ' spent human spirit. | 
jled by Mr. Koussevitz2xy. | | firm, warm, vibrant, Then swift change of mood ‘and) 
The concert will av roo an And Pla ed Mahlerian intricacies intent. “Of Youth”’ is the third 
| The program of next week W | ing daunt her. ‘To poem in which the poet pictures the 
| | 


f | haunt him and apes sit ghostly and 
_! mocking on the tombs of men. The sec- 


_ | hea eet —— 


al 's “La Symphonie”; : : 
| Tand’s ee wines for. orchestra: ] 'Song of the Earth,” _ companions of many a willow-patterned 
| ‘the obbligato to th plate at play with love, verses. and 


fieff’s Violin concerto (Lea Lubc , a ees 
| ini and Beethoven's “Pat 39 poem, she has long friendly pastime, in thelr bridged sum- 
violinist) In “*The Song of The Earth ing and sympathy. W mer-house, while beneath, the tranquil 
| i heart she sings it, dee ' waters reflect the sheen of the colors 
Mahler Returns Signally er was more detachec that clothe them or the face of a cres- | 


| obviously studious Ww ‘ , cent moon. The fourth poem, “Of | 
NOTES and LIN To Symphony Hall bers. | Beauty,” is picturing again—of maidens’ 


symphony. feraid. Le 3. & 
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a Py His tones were | 
——- Yjea. |. 1%a ; —+ * |watchfully dawdling by the.edge of the 
» OAAL® + Though the apostle |lstream that they may look upon the 


: 
| By PHILIP HALE 
. hor \of | te Dae ap 
| To W. G. C.: The author ETWEEN three and four o'clock The Earth” a symph young cavaliers in martial play across it, 


Night Club” verses published ir ' 
Herald of Dec, 4 is Mr. Daniel M. | yesterday afternoon, the return of | cycle of six songs? | |the careering horses; the racing master- 


His. name was accidentally omittet Mahler to the Symphony Concerts voice with orchestra, %}ful men. As they gaze love quickens 
—.e.—— was successfully accomplished. He expands into nearly ‘their hearts, .speaks from their eves. 
The Boston Symphony orchestr: had been absent for eleven years, since self-contained tone-po The fifth poem ccntinues this spor- 
Koussevitzky, conductor, will, wit Mr. Monteux’s resurrection of his First utes long. The an tive and pictorial intent, but now a touch 
assistance of Mme. Cahier, contralt Symphony was little more than disinter: Mahler’s symphonies ‘of humor broadens it. The verse cele- 
Mr. Maecer, tenor, perform Gustav ment of uncharacteristic work. In our | of a Wandering Jou ‘brates “The Springtime i ada oy seed 
ler’s “Song of the Earth” this wet .jangeful concert-halls few memories . by a few remembere 'shines, birds sing, earth biossoms: the 
will be heard here for the first time, bridge such an interval with any surety; Muck’s time. Bec@# 'jov of living stirs: yet cups are cups. and 
was a performance in Philadelp] while those that vaguely recalled the per- The Earth” happen maybe the best means to vernal rt TH 
1916. The verses to be sung are, noe of Mahler’s Second Symphony c uid Jihet Stahts } BR pe: sbatesty “inf ernal rejoic 
De translation or paraphy (O°MANCe OE ee hie Wifth under Dt res ee j ing. From morn to eve the toper spares 
ancient Chinese poems. ‘The firs and the repetitions of his Fifth unt er r. health and toil-weary them not: ..'. . The sixth and final 
only other composition to be plat Muck were scantily prepared for Mr. last of the songs ha ‘poem—‘‘Farewell’—returns to the weary 
the concerts this week is g00 Koussevitzky’s choice, “The Song of the “Farewell of a Frigg . | disillusion of the spent spirit in a barren 
|Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B ‘Earth.’ The Second is a huge machine the active world as. “ world, expands and intensifies it. Night- 
'No. 12. There will not be an for orchestra, chorus, solo-singers. The) panion, one and anot’ % | fall..stiliness and solitude: descend iy 
‘mission Friday afternoon and Sa@ Fifth taxes the resources of a full modern | patiates at length uf ~ anempty place. There stands friend wait- 
evening, but there will be a short orchestra; whereas the Ninth, as some | other five, as embo (Seven: jing friend in mournfully expectant rever 
after the performance of Handel’ choose to number the piece of Friday, is | poser’s state of 4 'The companion comes, but for wistful 
certo to admit late comers. ' written for two singing voices and an or- | years toward all m@ boxed | dolorous, mystical leave-takin 
Mme, Cahier was first known It chestra, as the conductor chose to con: | quote him as imply shor eaieat ¥ tnt ae Jie 
. ; stra, a: ynduc Se | e plyh ' 
ton as Mrs. Morris Black. For f stitute it, of no unusual dimensions. | | sional words to frien S p! Symphony, it may have pleased Mahler 
years she has been applauded in 1 ak wank hein: 2000) ce. The speculainted silk |to call these songs of 
houses and concert halls of E n one respect, all three are Kin: for) piece. — [The speculalnte Sul oO ca 1ese songs of the earth while 
Since her return to’ the United 2” hour and upward they ask an attens | | hen it does not ndkerchic some esoteric design may have given his 
she has sung in opera (at Philade tive ear. [here ls, indeed, no pause in | fength and conjectQ,, Dp ort: acute and imaginative mind reason for 
and in many concerts. “The Song of The Earth,” though one of the music and ifenly li the designation; but in the musie there 
Mie might reasonably be made after the ‘little upon it. Thatberty § in |is no hint of symphonic structure. To- 
UUTAATAHTAETTTT TH i hof «the springtime spree, before in form, substance 8 nally each of the six songs is a self-con- 
the: tone-poem—for it is nothing less— many of the shortcc tained entity with no motivs or allusions 
HE course of the musi¢ with which Mahler continues to climax tributed to Mahler’s . | to motivs to bind it to those that have 
' mits no intermission a and close. Mr. Koussevitzky preferred lustrates variously ] Kni preceded or will follow. The unity of 
Symphony Concerts of F no halt and through an hour and tan medium. Often it t Jer design, such as it is, is a unity of matter, 
‘ minutes kept the audience intent. Not sionally a mournfu stvle and mood rather than. of form and 
and Saturday. At the end C above the usual were the disturbances seldom does it lack j Swe: |Ssymbol. All the verses are verses of 
first number—approximatel] of Friday afternoon. Those who seem- while the quasi-exotl ' Chinese poets; often in the music, espe- 
950 in the afternoon and 8. ingly seek a concert only for the pleas- and clothes yields it $ cially in the lighter middle pieces, the 
the evening—there will ure of leaving it, slipped out after this “ene first song- eed | oe -modulations and progressions, the instru- 
ri la or that song; one incomer forced her- Marthly Woe’’—is an (Fourth | mental and harmonic color, bear Chinese 
pause for the admission of self through doors ostensibly barred; in without the Persian , suggestion or what passes for it: in ‘the 
comers. The doors will thtspite of the conductor's vigorous sig: of mood, Lamen gift thz | West. The first of the songs mourns the 
ehut for the remainder 9) alling, two women in the upper balcony haunts it-—‘‘Darksongmth wy: | burden and the disillusion of living and. 
clapped loud and often solitary at the as darksome’’-—lame}: | | doing; the vanity and the hoilowness of | 
end of each division. All this, however, waste, the tawdrine} 2 weavi | terrestrial things: hids ° man ii via to! 
ic relative peace at a symphonic mati- | jof human desires an 1n tan | pleasure as solace for himself and iia. 
LTTE A pw which sign Mahler may still hold Between, the poet bades, mai |t? the gkosts that haunt him. The sec: 
an audience. and pleasure. Even{, yyi¢}, ) (ond son: refines ton this weary and Woe | 
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ltime dispel it; the fifth turns them in /1¢es han 


unfulfilled for testa- 


: | | | 4 | ; 99° | 
ful brooding. The third and fourth re- \ d it, stirring ‘his hear-| sn, f h fy h B ide 
fine Ubon the pleasures that may ior the at nf relief. He is writine | | ON O t e art Ur OS fon 

‘ , 


another and homelier face. The sixth je bottort} He has earned his || | he 

concentrates and consummates the woe iim his repetitions. | 277 oneteorto B L A. SLOPER dSae. se Be pas 

of weariness, the disenchantment of striv = | y Li. A. en : 

ing, the longing for rest and parting from dahler written with f CERTAIN dejection seems to] cession to an example of the Rus- 

a world of the unfulfilled, yesterday, to-| ; ar 1th the song of “aaa sated ah hake. tate sian variety. How could a Viennese 

day, forever, time without end. <e fern in Chinese tones, § sib ledge ge cals Su anions hic aaa:  |-——though an adopted one—take any- 
Ever-present in words and music is; “". vee bright with ab i music offered to its subscrib- thing, even his own sorrow, too 

the age-old earth. In the first and the | leries lelicate of suggestion, : ers by the Boston Symphony Orches-|Seriously? Tchaikovsky, Scriabin, 


Ih. sy silken sheen of ex- , 
: or "e TS . and . , | ‘ : — ’ 
ert fengee set on wero Dine | it goes the Song of tra. Within a few weeks we have) Miaskovsky—they must lie on their 


backs, like naughty children, and 
' ctures the maidens ar hj Y yy ibe- | 4 , " 1 
Or it is chill, empty and silent as in the! ‘oor) shea by the stream, heard the Third Symphony of Sibe-| s¢ream their displeasure, Let us not 


second and, again, the last, of the solilo- | . arshining toward the : lius, the Kighth of Miaskovsky and] blame them: it is their nature. But 
quies. Through the middle numbers it tat, ‘ beyond the bank. | the “Poem of Ecstasy” by Scriabiu.| neither can we sympathize with 


is seat of youth and sensuous desires, for Wa4bntrasting passage— | (‘Eestasy,” the noun, perhaps does|them. Their grief lacks dignity. 


zestful, joyous, light-bathed. In _ such b lis—in which Mahler . - I Their 1 
tthe he te : ; | ‘ess ‘ir ululations : 
quality and course, within as well as nd ta Pe into fiery motion not connote depression. But Mia ns end by boring us 


without, not in any ordered sym. ique han aclérd. Ya tha sone skovsky at his gloomiest is a more But the Mahler of this symphony 
phonic structure, lies the unified design jn brithree he summons the cheerful fellow than the ecstatic file vay vaIees and orchestre com- 
and the unified impression of this song-  },¢ or dasthat often sings out [jf Scriabin.) And on the eighth pro- | ™4nds our respect, as a musician and 
book——Mahler’s Eeclesiastes or the Ae songs; for like many | gram, given this week, Serge Kousse- | 4S &@ man. For as a musician, al- 
Preacher ig tones: ‘“‘One generation pass- ser from Beethoven (§ vitzky set Mahler’s “Das Lied von der | t®ough he has perhaps added nothing 
eth away and another generation cometh; yond, Mahler knows’ | Erde.” to the Symphonic art, and even owes 
but the earth abideth forever.” _ 4 | Mahler, the composer, is not with- | @ rather patent debt to some of his 

Contrarv to Mahler’s usual predilection the toper, moreover, | Pa : , : predecessors, in particular Wagner, 

, | , out honor save outside his own | ; 

for long-breathed, far-flung themes, the ngs down to him, : ; hie | Maller. ss ‘ luator he nevertheless displays a vigorous 
several songs spring from short motivs— irth the world blooms | ae are aD er, 1¢ COM uc OF, Was melodic gift, a superior craftsman- 
one, two or three to each piece; in the @ paints in his bright- generally praised from Vienna to ship, a keen harmonic sense, a mas- 
final number many times repeated in the other end of his New York; but when he set down tery of orchestral means. Here is 
more and more fragmentary iteration. TLS. that blend into as notes on ruled paper, the results an enormous orchestra. used for the 
These motivs are developed, transformed, | of the chill and dead divided the world into two sections, most part as if for chamber music. 
interwoven, colored and harmonically en- the second song and one of which was Central Europe.! Reliance is placed not on turgidity 


riched by the orchestra, while the tenor Pedic, Sorte Wiene And even there, Germany is said to| put on expressiveness. The musical 
ne po —  pamalees pao pagan Carouge sleep that 1s Or ee ‘ be far more restrained than Austria] material, like the emotion. igs con- 
the six pieces—unfolds the verses in un- nal measures of this , 


sparing declamation. Sometimes Mahler the last that Mahler i er egg or iyi oe stata trolled. _The ame revealed by his 
uses a full orchestra in the modern sense ‘ing horns, wistful PORIIONS. eshn this Weer; 1 igh tal “Shyla sotibaavar ken ne wien tora 
of the word but never heavily or obscur- igs, the sighing and | had known little of these works be- he grieves, but he is not too sorry for | 
ingly. From four-score instruments and Many hey are so, then at Ff yond the Second and the Fifth —ac | 
more, he can draw _ surprisingly light . >’ an instant his goal : |phonies, and some songs. Mr. Kous- | A Good Performance | 
and glittering tone. Again, he prefers a jave lit beauty should open \sevitzky, back from his  week’s| The performance in most respects | 
fragment of his forces as when, more .. Such a piece was §} irespite, proffered the first Boston} ,,. . : Phau ike oe 

than once, he confides mournful melodies ays left Koussevitzky. To : performance of “The Song of the (did justice to the music. It appeared | 


to violas. oboes, clarinets, horns, as iastery he joined a Harth,” enlisting the services of Mme. in the first movement that either the | 
though he would g.ve them a single pierc- iches his fancy an Charles Cahier, the original singer of composer or the conductor did not | 


ing voice. Seldom has he been more cashietna here through the the contr 
Le C . ; tIec oe ¢ , ' 
resourceful and versatile of hand, lighter Chinoiserie. And Rece e part, and Mr. George like tenors; perhaps it was that 
of stroke and fancy, more sensitive anc ought more darkly TeV OweNee ¢ ! Mahler wrote for a German tenor 
imaginative with harmonic and _ instru- the soul, stretched 9 A Wise Clioice ie vas not sa 
mental means than in the Chinese color- r rack of disillusion Mr. Koussevitzky was well ad- i alla maiden: r, Mente 
ae Mint Pile the a ustrian Jew: out of | | ia ; Started to sing, Mr. Koussevitzk 
vel ongs of youth and had dnen vemmeeee | Yised to select this work in prefer- : , r 
y. she nto g y | | ; | gave his players a signal, and they 
Often the music is intricate no less to uctor, re-creating, ence to one of the earlier and more scraped and blew as hard as they 
eye than to ear; yet complex as are the rament that had | copious symphonies. He could not could. As Mr. Meader’s voice, to begin 
: sader’s ; . 


means, it eventuates, page after page, in hunned excess. ; enrenage 7 4% 6 % aS 
rare simplicity and directness of impres- d H. T.P. | expect to impress Boston with the with, was hardly adequate to the oc- 
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Sion. Only with the setting of the finai Sn | “Symphony of the Thousand.” For Casion, this successful exercise of su- 
song—a veritable symphonic poem to Was not Boston, half a century ago, perior force obliterated it, and we 
Which the alto voice is intermittent obbll- the scene of a performance which @4 the effect of a singer in the mo- 
sato—comes suggestion of music over- employed 1000 instruments and 10,- tion pictures in the days before the 
worked until it is stripped bare and dry. (000 voices? Clearly the conductor sound film was bestowed upon us. In 
poh Bn Nambu of mood, the unes- | | Was acting wisely when he chose iS two other contributions Mr. 
ler is emptying cee coer ats are day. Mah- | _ (this less exuberant work. Meader was more audible, but he left 
ini the stuff that | Clearly, too, Mahler's melancholy |" Wondering whether he understood 

gained in effect by being set in suc- | the oe of the words he was 

singing, 


TS Sete then 





1 brooding. The third and fo naunted and harried it, stirring his hear- | 
yd os tne pleasures that may ers to sympathy and relief. He is writing | 
ltime dispel it; the fifth turns 1! pis tone-poem of the unfulfilled for ~~ 
{another and homelier face. Tk ment and memory. He has nee Ss 
| eoncentrates and consummates ‘lengths. Forgive him his repetitions. 


j hantment | 
ee tor rest and parti Nowhere has Mahler written with 
. om) » 7 & 


a ; ess than in the Song of 
a world of the unfulfilled, yester «a gente Sn onl cS da tihes Tae 
}piquant with, rhythm, bright with color, 
plastic of motion, delicate of suggestion, 
simple always—the silken sheen of ex- 
otic music. Beside it goes the Song of 
Beauty when it pictures the maidens 
Or it is chill, empty and silent a plucking the lotus flowers by the stream, 
second and, again, the last, of tl eyes raised and shining toward the 
quies. Through the middle nur swains at their sport beyond the bank. 
is seat of youth and sensuous They afford the contrasting passage— 
zestful, joyous, light-bathed. Jl or the racing steeds—in which Mahler 
quality and course, within aS | churns the orchestra into fiery motion 
without, not in any _ ordered qinging off as fiery colors. In the song 
phonic structure, lies the unified ,¢ the springtime spree he summons the 
and the unified impression of th homeliness of voice that often sings out 
book—Mahler’s Ecclesiastes q of the journeyman’s songs; for like many 
Preacher ig tones: “One generatic a Viennese composer from gy tid 
eth away and another generation (4g Bruckner and beyond, Mahler kn 
. earth abideth forever.” jeasant humor. 

Viieteary to Mahler’s usual pred * In this song of the toper, ga eg tl 
for long-breathed, far-flung them when the bird sings down Baten 
several songs spring from short mM when from sky to earth the hedge: “pe = 
one, two or three to each piece; ground him, Mahler aay n ae php 
final number many times repeé est tonal colors. At the ot a . Asie 
more and more fragmentary itt palette are the tints that ent 7 oe 
These motivs are developed, trans! jllusory tone-picture of the ¢ vi — ih 
interwoven, colored and harmonici autumnal earth in the sec sei yeosen Bina 
riched by the orchestra, while thi of the empty and toil-worn eal sgh Dei te 
or the alto voice—in alternation t jin the solace of the sleep that . : an 
the six pieces—unfolds the verses ting. Perhaps the final cing eBipg fakiter 
sparing declamation. Sometimes | song of farewell are the las : iaites 
uses a full orchestra in the moder) set to paper—drooping hor n Ph pie 
of the word but never heavily or oboe, mourning strings, the sig sgl nn 
ingly. From four-score instrume! yvisioning voice. If they ed “ie hie geal 
more, he can draw _ surprisingl the end he gained for an ins mo oo 
and glittering tone. Again, he pr of a music that into beauty § $e e ae 
fragment of his forces as when dreams and secrets... . Such aM or To 
than once, he confides mournful m bound to kindle Mr. Koussev gs he 
to violas, oboes, clarinets, hor Mahler’s orchestral mastery oe ne fe 
though he would give them a singl own. The exotic touches in —. no. 
ing voice. Seldom has he _ been quickens his hand—and here = Air 
resourceful and versatile of hand, middle pieces ran a Chinoilserie. Se 
of stroke and fancy, more sensiti what Russian has thought more hover 7 
imaginative with harmonic and ot the world and the soul, stretche: 
mental means than in the Chinesé fimself upon a sharper rack of ie hag 
ing that fills the songs of youtthan this Bohemian-Austrian Jew Bran Bs 
beauty. such obsession vanished into g ot 

Often the music is intricate no shadows. The conductor, ‘ios mee 
eye than to ear; yet complex as aimatched the temperament tha 


day, forever, time without end. 
Ever-present in words and n 
the age-old earth. In the first 
final songs it renews itself in ble 
strength while man wastes and 


“Song of the Earth” in Boston — 


’ 
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CERTAIN dejection seems to 
have dominated of late in the 
music offered to its subscrib- 
ers by the Boston Symphony Orches- 


By L. A. SLOPER 


dJas,. a a 


cession to an example of the Rus- 
Sian variety. How could a Viennese 
—though an adopted one—take any- 
thing, even his own sorrow, too 
seriously? Tchaikovsky, Scriabin, 


tra. Within a few weeks we have|™Miaskovsky—they must lie on their 


heard the Third Symphony of Sibe- | 
lius, the Eighth of Miaskovsky and | 


the “Poem of Ecstasy” by Scriabin. 
(‘Eestasy,” the noun, perhaps. does 
not connote depression. But Mia- 
skovsky at his gloomiest is a more 
cheerful fellow than the _ ecstatic 
Scriabin.) And on the eighth pro- 
gram, given this week, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky set Mahler’s “Das Lied von der 
Erde.’ 

Mahler, the composer, is not with- 
out honor save outside his own 
country. Mahler, the conductor, was 
generally praised from Vienna to 
New York; but when he set down 
notes On ruled paper, the results 
divided the world into two sections, 
one of which was Central Europe. 
And even there, Germany is said to 
be far more restrained than Austria 
in its enthusiasm over Mahler’s com- 
positions. . Until this week, Boston 
had known little of these works be- 
yond the Second and the Fifth Sym- 


'phonies, and some songs. Mr. Kous- 


sevitzky, back from his  week’s| 


'respite, proffered the first Boston} 


performance of “The Song of the. 
Karth,” enlisting the services of Mme. 
Charles Cahier, the original singer of 
the contralto part, and Mr. George 
Meader, tenor. 
A Wise Clioice 

Mr. Koussevitzky was well ad- 

vised to select this work in prefer- 


~€nce to one of the earlier and more 


| 


backs, like naughty children, and 
scream their displeasure. Let us not 
blame them; it is their nature. But 


jheither can we sympathize with 


them. Their grief lacks dignity. 
Their ululations end by boring us. 
But the Mahler of this symphony 
for two voices and orchestra com- 
mands our respect, as a musician and 
as a man. For as a musician, al- 
though he has perhaps added nothing 
to the symphonic art, and even owes 
a rather patent debt to some of his 
predecessors, in particular Wagner, 
he nevertheless displays a vigorous 
melodic gift, a superior craftsman- 
ship, a keen harmonic sense, a mas- 
tery of orchestral means. Here is 
an enormous orchestra, used for the 
most part as if for chamber music. 
Reliance is placed not on turgidity 
but on expressiveness, The musical 
material, like the emotion, is con- | 
trolled. The man is revealed by his} 
score. He suffers, but with fortitude; | 
he grieves, but he is not too sorry far | 
himself, | 
A Good Periormance | 
The performance in most respects | 


did justice to the music. It appeared | 
in the first movement that either the | 
composer or the conductor did not | 
like tenors; perhaps it was that 
Mahler wrote for a German tenor. 
For every time that Mr. Meader 
Started to sing, Mr. Koussevitzky 
gave his players a signal, and they 


scraped and blew as hard as they 


i a < Ss. 
means, it eventuates, page after picreated—and better shunned exces 


rare simplicity and directness of i 

sion. Only with the setting of the nnai 
song—a veritable symphonic poem to 
Which the alto voice is intermittent obbll- 
gato—comes suggestion of music over: 
worked until it is stripped bare and dry. 
Kiven there, intensity of mood, the unes- 
capable personal note, save the day. Mah- 


ler is emptying his spirit of the stuff that | 


et ere 


H. T. P. 


copious symphonies. He could not 
.€xpect to impress Boston with the 
“Symphony of the Thousand.” For 
Was not Boston, half a century ago, 
the scene of a performance which 
‘employed 1000 instruments and 10,- 
| 000 voices? Clearly the conductor 
|WaS acting wisely when he chose 
this less exuberant work. | 
_ Clearly, too, Mahler’s melancholy | 


gained in effect by being set in suc- th 


could. As Mr. Meader’s voice, to begin 
with, was hardly adequate to the oc- 
casion, this successful exercise of su- 
perior force obliterated it, and we 
had the effect of a singer in the mo- 
tion pictures in the days before the 
sound film was bestowed upon us. In 
his two other contributions Mr. 
Meader was more audible, but he left 
us wondering whether he understood 


® meaning of the words he was 
singing, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 14, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 15, at 8.15° o’clock 


Martinu ‘ “La Symphonie” 
(First Performance) 


Copland , | Two Pieces for String Orchestra 


; (First Performance) 


if 


Prokofieff . . Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 19 


I. Andantino. 
II. Scherzo. 
III. Moderato. 


¥ 






‘“‘Pastorale’”’ 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the 
country; Allegro, ma non troppo. 
II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto. 
III. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro 
Thunderstorm; Tempest: Allegro. ° 
IV. Shepherd’s Song; Gladsome and thankful feelings after 
the storm: Allegretto. 
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SOLOIST 
LEA LUBOSHUTZ 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Beethoven . , Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, 


The works to be plaved at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
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other story. She sang without the aid 
of notes or lines, which is bound to 
add to the effectiveness of any in- 
terpretation. More than that, she 
sang with superb artistry and with 





th Mme, Cahier it was quite “a 
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ne : rare musical intelligence. But even Me 
a! her singing could not make us over- | { pth se 
1 look the exquisite beauty of the or-| i ROHR Seti) 
i § chestral background, with its end-| He Gane . 

iff lessly varied instrumentation. Of the ’ Bhai i 
HE instrumentalists, Mr. Laurent, the FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 14, at 2.30 o'clock | 
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cert with Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
in B minor, No. 12. It was a per- 
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| formance distinguished by its sonor- | a 
ity and halance. There was some sen- Martini . . . “Ta Symphonie” B 
sitive solo work by Messrs. Burg?! i ’ ‘ 
and Theodorowicz, violinists, ane (First Performance) 
Bedetti. cellist. Nevertheless there is : a 
i ‘ ;, H ’ 
still room for betterment in the . 
string ensemble. We should like not Copland Two Pieces for String Orchestra 
to be able to hear the concertmas- | (First Performance) | 1 | i a) 
| ter enter ahead of his colleagues. | | § ! Ai 
aie And we have a notion that if the) — = j ) a 
ei | conductor’s beat were a little more | Prokofietf . : . Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 19 tal f a 
ie | | ) Seainite this improvement would be| ee ; ‘ii ; 
1a | achieved, , II. Scherzo. | 
ne III. Moderato. | ; 


: Beethoven. , Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, 

$ “Pastorale’’ | 
4 I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the | 
( country; Allegro, ma non troppo. i 


It. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto. 
Iil. Jolly gathering of country fo'!k: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro . 
Thunderstorm; Tempest: Allegro. — | 
IV. Shepherd’s Song; Gladsome and thankful feelings after | 
the storm: Allegretto. 
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Symphony Concert gp a % thn assupe nly 
The program of the ninth concert of Layer sy -_ wr those that one 

‘the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. ‘My C A or piney Med vig coi ED 
| Koussevitzky, conductor, given in Sym- | . Copland’ Two Pieces were firsb 
phony hall, yesterday afternoon, was as | W‘itten for a string quartet: the second, 
: : a Rondino, in 1923; the first, a slow 


‘follows: Martinu, “La Symphonie”; 
‘Copland, Two pieces for ye. so or- |mMovement was completed last April. 
‘chestra. Prokofieff, Concerto for violin|Qf the two, the Rondino is the more 
‘and orcnestra; Beethoven, “Pastoral” |Clective, the more interesting in its 
symphony. Lea Luboshutz was the solo |"¢w form. The slow movement begins 
violinist. The pieces b¥ Martinu and |39 @ promising manner, but it is not 
Copland were performed for the first |S° firmly knit, so expressive in senti- 
time. ‘ment. As the music is playing one 
‘is tempted to say that Mr. Copland’s 


Even if the hearer had not been in- |* . . 
formed that Martinu’s “Symphonie” was |JOy 1s that of The Miller in the song: 


composed in remembrance of the pre- ;° 20 Wonder.” The pieces, however, are 
sentation of the first Czekoslovakian |More musical than ‘is piano concerto 
flag to the first regiment of that country |2nd organ symphony, which have been 
at Darney, France, in June, 1918—“the |Performed here. It is a fair question 
first grand solemn act in the inde-/|to ask whether this composer is not 
pendence of Czechoslovakia’’"—he would ;more fortunate in the smaller forms. 
have been aware at the beginning of |No one, hearing the Two Pieces, could 
the performance that there was mili- |again consider him as anti-Christ in 
tary, patriotic jubilation. Here is no|Music, or a musical bolshevik of dark 
“symphony” in the present meaning of | and sinister deeds. 

the word. In years gone by an over-| Prokofieff’s violin concerto was first 
ture, a prelude or postlude to a song | played in this country by Mr. Burgin 
or chorus, a bit of incidental music to | three and a half years ago. The con- 
a play, was called a symphony. One| certo well bears closer acquaintance by 
may, if one pleases, speak of Martinu’s | the brilliance of the taxing solo part 
composition as a symphony in three | and by the charmingly original instru- 
movements without pause, but the com- ‘mentation of many pages. Yesterday 
poser prefers to speak of it as “a grand | Miss Luboshutz, who is at the head of 
march with a melodic contrast.” This | the Curtis music school in Philadelphia 
section of contrast—is it based on some |and the ieader of the Curtis string 
folk song, or written in folk song spirit? | quartet, was the soloist. Her perform- 
Is it a reminder of past oppression and 'ance was spirited, intelligent, excellent. 
suffering? It is in an elegaic mood, | Prokofieff does not favor the soloist with 
beautiful, and treated with an im-|sweet romanzas or the opportunity to 
pressive simplicity. As in Martinu’s | display emotional feeling to any notice- 
“La Begarre”’ (‘Tumult’) there is in | able extent. He seems to have en- 
the first and the closing sections the | trusted his sensuous measures to the 
rhythmic urge and frenzy peculiar to | orchestra. And so the concerto is far 
this man of talent. The whole im- | from the traditional idea of a command- 
pression made by “La Symphonie’”’ is, | ing violin and an obsequious accompani- 
‘with the needed contrasting measures | ment. It might be interesting to hear 
excepted, the expression of a jubilant | the concerto without the solo violin, 
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crowd, delirious in their joy, discordant | but as it stands the work is highly 

| at times in the shouting to the heavens. | original, pleasingly fantastic. Miss 

it is true that Beethoven portrayed the | Luboshutz was heartily applauded—and 

same popular and tumultuous emotion | deservedly. 

in the last section of his “Egmont” | Mr. Koussevitzky’s sane and at the 
but Martinu succeeds in maintaining | toral’’ symphony is known, No doubt 
the excitement, the hysteria of re-|some of the ultra-conservatives allow 
joicing. Unlike the music of certain | the entrance of the cuckoo—though the 
contemporary composers who rely| name of the bird is unpleasing to the 
chiefly on rhythm, there is in ‘‘La Sym-| married ear-—-because the great Bee- 

| phonie,” the carrying out of a set pur- | thoven introduced it. 

Martinu pose; if rhythmic patterns are re-| The concert will be repeated tonight. 
| e penny and ipa gy it is as if the! The program of the concerts next week 
gain The S ho | -Auiting people only grew more and/ will be as follows: Bach, Brandenburs 
1 ———______ re nis ORR (57 eepbaionen: more exalted at the thought of triumph | Concerto, No. 4. Satie-Debussy, “Gyme 

shines and freedom. There is a refreshing | nopedies.” Ravel, Rapsodie Espagnole, 
solidity to this music, not frittered away | Block, “America” (first performance). 


overture, and took less time in doing it, | same time poetic reading of the “Pas- 
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COPLAND PIECES AT 


-Martinu’s ‘La Symphonie’ 
in First Performance 


-Prokotieft's Violin Concerto 
Played by Lea Luboshutz 


: Two pieces for String Orchestra, by 
_Aaron Copland, and Martinu’s ‘‘La 
Symphonie,’’ both performed for the 
first time anywhere, were the novelties 
On yesterday’s Symphony concert pro- 
gram. Lea Luboshutz made her Boston 
debut as soloist in Prokofieff’s concerto 
for violin. Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony 


was the concluding number. 

Copland, known here from other 
works as perhaps the most notable of 
the younger generation of American 
composers, wrote the two pieces heard 
yesterday for string quartet, one of 
them, a rondino, in his student days at 
Paris in 1923, the other last Spring. 
Last Summer at the MacDowe!] Colony 
in Peterboro, N H, he rescored them 
for string orchestra. 

The ‘Lento molto’ written last 
Spring is a grave, flowing melody 
rather in the spirit of some of Stravin- 
sky’s recent slow movements, such as 
that in the piano concerto. Though 
there are suggestions of the style of 
With and 18th century composers Cop- 
land like Stravinsky has not “played 
the seduloug ape”’ to anyone in particu- 
lar. His melody and harmony are of 
notable originality and beauty. Here 
ig a young man willing and able to 
write as he feels. The performance 
was eloquent. : 

The little rondino written as a stu- 
dent exercise is a curious piece of in- 
genuity. The notes of the chief theme 
were designed, according to the com- 
poser, to spell the name ‘Gabriel 
Faure.”’ After reading a detailed ex- 
planation of how this improbable feat 
is accomplished, perhaps a listener 
might detect it by looking at the score, 
but one doubts if anyone merely hear- 
ing the rondino performed would ever 
have fond Faure’s name contealed like 
4N acrostic in the notes. 

‘ How many listeners to Schumann’s 
Carnaval’ ever read the riddle of his 

Sphinxes,” which is “Asch” the name 
of a town in Bohemia; yet that is 
Simple, at least in German notation, 
compared with Mr Copland’s remark- 
able homage to Faure. The rondino is 








~ Fluent and agreeable but not memorabie 
‘music. There was a considerable 
amount of applause, but the composer 
did not come forward to acknowledge 
it 


SYMPHONY GONGERT 


One wishes other composers would 
follow this admirable example. 
Martinu, a Czech living in Paris, 
is remembered here by his ‘‘ Bagarre”’ 
played last season. The program de- 
corously translated this French word 
as “tumult,’’ though ‘‘rumpus"’ would 
be much more literal. The piece reard 


yesterday, though entitled ‘La Sym-| 


phonie,’’ has nothing to do with sym- 
phonies either in form or in content, 


It is another ‘‘rumpus,” this time a | 
patriotic one, suggested by ‘‘the his- | 


toric scene when the first Czecho- 
Slovak flag was presented to the first 


Czecho-Slovak regiment in 1918.”’ The, 


music is like a reminiscence of a mil- 


itary march, interrupted by recollec- | 
tions of patriotic airs. Tchaikovsky’s | 
11812" is perhaps its nearest musical | 
analogue. Martinu’s modernistic row- | 
diness is rather too self-conscious to'| 
ting true. Clever manipulation of | 


rhythms is the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of a piece not otherwise 
notable, 

Miss Luboshutz, who has appeared 
in other cities in joint recital with 
Josef Hofmann, teaches at the Curtis 
Institute. Her technique proved amply 
adequate for the considerable difficul- 
ties of Prokofieff’s concerto, first neard 
here three years since from Mr Burgin. 
She was cordially applauded. 

This concerto, like the other modern 
pieces heard yesterday, suffers from 
the excessive ingenuity, the self-con- 
scious cleverness that deadens the im- 
aginations of so many 20th-century 
artists. Prokofieff’s scherzo is an 
amusing ‘‘stunt’”’ piece in the genre of 
Bazzini's “‘‘Ronde des lutins.’’ The 
other two movements also fail to stir 
the listener’s emotions. 

Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral Symphony” 
was not well played. The staccati in 
the first movement were not neatly 
executed. There were too many sloppy 
attacks, too many passages where 
one group of instruments completely 
drowne@ out another, Mr Koussevizky 
succeeded, however, in making the 


thunderstorm more plausible’ than | 
usual, and in giving a romantic tone | 


to the ‘‘Scene by the Brook.” 

This symphony is one of Beethoven's 
most characteristic works, reveal ng 
the strength and the weakness of his 
imagination, The theme of the finale 


iis unsurpassed among his lyric melo- 


dies, yet his treatment of it reminds 


one of the remark by some English- 
iman that ‘‘Beethoven seemed always 
trying to say things for which the 


words had not yet been invented.’’ 

The program for next week includes 
a Bach Brandenburg concerto in G 
major, Satie’s ‘‘'Gymnopedies,”’ Ravel's 
‘Spanish Rhapsody,” and the first per- 
formance of Bloch's prize composition, 
‘‘America,’’ in which the Harvard Glee 
Club will assist. P, R. 
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hear much Bach and Beethoven, 
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ii Debussy, hear them usually 


| , | thing else aspire to 
Three Moderns (ies. srerinine ae sepire 


| nd nights, as the rhetoric of 
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Ek O r Pleasures ae “with che masterpieces?”’ 


iman being, unless he were fos- 


a with self-righteousness, could en- 

And Penalties ich an existence in the arts. 
or literature, painting or the 

would stiffen into rigor mortis 


such conditions. If an art is 
ien of our own time are working 





Martinu, Copland, Prokofiev, if we care at all about it, except 


11 for our assumed supertorities, 
1 to know what they are doing. 
odds it is the obligation of sym- 
soncerts to renew at due interval 
sterpieces of music. It is equally 
ligation to make the musical dis- 


; ublish the musical news, 
yong ang 2 Se aig Billi 4 hour. When Mr. Kousse- 


Symphony Concert superior per- oles on a program these pieces 

sons grumbled. Plainly the new tinu and Mr. Copland he is dis- 
pleces from Martinu and Mr. e an essential part of his duty 
Copland were no masterworks. Not luctor, in the autumn of 1928, of 
long would they Hnger in any reper- strious orchestra playing to an 
tory. At best both were “occasional.” snt public. As reasonably talk of 
With emotion Martinu had seen the first );..6. when one shuts the covers 
Czechoslovakian flag handed to the first | Bridge of San Luis Rey”; drops 
Czechslovakian regiment; into music ae the newest John; sits before 
had transmuted scene and sensation. s latest piece? 
Sorting his papers, Mr. Copland had eer both “nov 
come upon two movements for. string r though they may be, nle 
quartet written five years apart; as sum- were interesting and pgp ye 
mer task had scored them for full string nselves; while on the lap oO yr 
choir. Mr. Koussevitzky, considerate of where else, rests their bench 
young composers in whom he believes, jays or any other, masters 
had accepted both manuscripts; allotted are not, to be have written Cas- 
them a third of a Symphony Concert res. Only last week at the Sym- 
when countless masterpieces from Bach Concerts Handel turned off one 
to Bloch lay mute upon the shelves. The yhile all the solemnities and “oe 
grousers groused: the gong rang; alls bowed before it because, for- 
concerned sat down to Beethoven’s Handel is a classic. Yet he was 


Through a Variegated 
Symphony Concert 


‘Pastoral Symphony.” Of that, as them that in the year of grace, 1739, 
‘Grand Inquisitor puts it in “The Gondo-\e handed these Concerti Grossi to 


liers, there could be no possible, probablejsher. In this autumn of 19238, 
st Martinu and Mr. Copland have 
Yet why talk of masterworks when eir opportunity? 
Martinu’s “La Symphonie” and Mr. Cop-inu stood by at a military spec- 
land’s Lento and Rondino are in question? sensation and emotion stirred in 
Or why pretend to have expected either Te casts them into a large-framed, 
to be such? When these grumblers re-rped march-movement—and _ sub- 
ceive from the bookseller a parcel of jt. His musical material escapes 
new novels, they are content if it con- nplace; bears witness to tense and 
tains amusing stuff, discloses current mood; moves in reiterated 
and promising talents. They go to the gs, harder and harder driving; 
play, and a well-flavored comedy or ajyonorities like a rich vesture; ex- 
full-fashioned drama gives them pleas- once into songful measures that 
uré. They turn into the picture-show. he ear, diffuse emotion, exhale 
No Velasquez and no Cézanne there Ltt sensuous bitter-sweetness which 
await them; but they are well pleased tage to the Czechs of tones. 
so, See “what the new men are doing.” “tor those that hear also with 
Why then apply this‘ perpetual test of hinds, Martinu, secking a form 
masterpieces to the one art of music juld suit his sensations and imag- 


much-enduring? For no sane reason imented with a contrac- 
that can be discovered or invented—un- nas experime 


| x symphonic struc; 
less it be that sorry thing which is cus- Freon dirqyse pang ermpgprt ics 08 
tom. Year in and year out, in any niece upon a single afternoon. 
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COPLAND PIECES AT 
SYMPHONY GONCERT 


Martinu’s ‘La Symphonie’ 
in First Performance 


Prokotieff's Violin 
Played by Lea Luboshutz 


_ Two pieces for String Orchestra, by 
Aaron Copland, and Martinu’s 
Symphonie,’”’ both performed for the 
first time anywhere, were the novelties 
On yesterday’s Symphony concert pro- 
gram. Lea Luboshutz made her Boston 
debut as soloist in Prokofieff’s concerto 
for violin. Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony 


was the concluding number. 
Copland, known here 
works as perhaps the most notable of 
the younger generation of American 
composers, wrote the two pieces heard 
yesterday for string quartet, one of 
them, a rondino, in his student days at 
Paris in 1923, the other last Spring. 
Last Summer at the MacDoweil Colony 
in Peterboro, N H, he rescored them 
for string orchestra. 
The ‘‘Lento molto” 
Spring is a grave, 
rather in the spirit of some of Stravin- 
sky’s recent slow movements, such as 
that in the piano concerto. 
there are suggestions of the style of 
With and 18th century 
land like Stravinsky h 
the seduloug ape”’ to anyone in particu- 
lar. His melody and harmony are of 
notable originality and beauty. 
iS a young man willing and able to 
The performance 


write as he feels. 
was eloquent. 


The little rondino written as a stu- 
dent exercise is a curious 
genuity. The notes of the chief theme 
were designed, according to the com- 
poser, to spell the 
Faure.”’ After reading a detailed ex- 
ils improbable feat 
is accomplished, perhaps 
might detect it by looking 
but one doubts if anyone merely hear- 
ing the rondino performed would ever 
have fond Faure’s name convtealed like 
&aN acrostic in the notes. 

Hiow many listeners to Schumann’s 
tack: ever read the riddle of his 
Sphinxes,”’ which is ‘‘Asch’ 
of a town in Bohemia; 
Simple, at least in Germ 


planation of how t] 


“Carnaval”? 


compared with Mr 


able homage to Fay 


from other 


composers Cop- 
as not “played 


piece of in- 


at the score, 


Pe an notation, 

Opland’ - 

re. Fhe Ph ivysty 3 ‘‘America,’’ in which the Harvard Glee 
‘Club will assist, PrP. R. 





fluent and agreeable but not memorabie 
music. There was a considerable | 
amount of applause, but the composer 
did not come forward to acknowledge 
it. One wishes other composers would 
follow this admirable example. 

Martinu, a Czech living in Paris, 
is remembered here by his ‘‘ Bagarre”’ | 
played last season. The program de- | 
corously translated this French word 
as “tumult,’”’ though ‘‘rumpus’’ would | 
be much more literal. The piece reard. 
yesterday, though entitled ‘‘La Sym- | 
phonie,’”’ has nothing to do with sym- | 
phonies either in form or in content, | 
It is another “rumpus,” this time a/§s 
patriotic one, suggested by ‘‘the his- | 
toric scene when the first Czecho- 
Slovak flag was presented to the first 
Czecho-Slovak regiment in 1918.’’ The. 
music is like a reminiscence of a mil- 
itary march, interrupted by recollec- | 
tions of patriotic airs. Tchaikovsky’s | 
‘(1812”" is perhaps its nearest musical | 
analogue. Martinu’s modernistic row- | 
diness is rather too self-conscious to | 
ring true. Clever manipulation of | 
rhythms is the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of a piece not otherwise | 
notable. 

Miss Luboshutz, who has appeared 
in other cities in joint recital with 
Josef Hofmann, teaches at the Curtis 
Institute, Her technique proved amply 
adequate for the considerable difficul- 
ties of Prokofieff’s concerto, first neard 
here three years since from Mr Burgin. 
She was cordially applauded. 

This concerto, like the other modern 
pieces heard yesterday, suffers from 
the excessive ingenuity, the self-con- 
scious cleverness that deadens the im- 
aginations of so many 20th-century 


artists. Prokofieff’s scherzo is an 
amusing ‘‘stunt’’ piece in the genre ol 
Bazzini's ‘‘Ronde des lLutins.’’ The 


other two movements also fail to stir 
the listener’s emotions, 

Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral Symphony” 
was not well played. The staccati in 
the first movement were not neatly 
executed. There were too many sloppy 
attacks, too many passages where 
one group Of instruments completely 
drowne@ out another, Mr Koussevizky 
succeeded, however, in making the 
thunderstorm more plausible than) 
usual, and in giving a romantic tone | 
to the ‘‘Scene by the Brook.’’ 

This symphony is one of Beethoven's 
most characteristic works, reveal.ng 
the strength and the weakness of his 
imagination. The theme of the finale 
is unsurpassed among his lyric melo- 
dies, yet his treatment of it reminds 
one of the remark by some English- 
‘man that ‘‘Beethoven seemed always 
‘trying to say things for which the 
words had not yet been invented.’’ 

The program for next week includes 
a Bach Brandenburg concerto in G 
major, Satie’s ‘‘'Gymnopedies,’’ Ravel's 
‘Spanish Rhapsody,” and the first per- 
formance of Bloch's prize composition, 
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‘Pastoral Symphony.” 
Grand Inquisitor puts it 
liers, there could be no p 
Shadow of doubt. 

Yet why talk of mal 
Martinu’s “La Symphoni 
land’s Lento and Rondin 
Or why pretend to have 
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new novels, they are cc 
tains amusing stuff, d 
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to see “what the new ] 
Why then apply this‘ p 
masterpieces to the on,- 
much-enduring? 
that can be discovered { 
less it be that sorry thite 
Year in and ye 


“pseries of symphony concerts, the fre- 


quenters hear much Bach and Beethoven, 
Brahms and Debussy, hear them usually 


OU lat best. Must everything else aspire to 
; seeeeneeeae St >t 
ae 


“|“communion with the masterpieces?” 


No human being, unless he were fos- 


; : silized with self-righteousness, could en- 


on Musie or literature, painting or the 
=) theater, would stiffen into rigor mortis 
‘under such conditions. If an art is 


alive, men of our own time are working 


(6 in it. If we care at all about it, except 
& as ritual for our assumed supertorities, 
2 we wish to know what they are doing. 
= By all odds it is the obligation of sym- 
2. phony concerts to renew at due interval 


the masterpieces of music. It is equally 
their obligation to make the musical dis- 
coveries, to publish the musical news, 
of the present hour. When Mr. Kousse- 


24 vitzky sets on a program these pieces 


artinu and Mr. Copland he is dis- 
ls an essential part of his duty 
as conductor, in the autumn of 1928, of 
an illustrious orchestra playing to an 
intelligent public. As reasonably talk of 
masterpieces when one shuts the covers 
of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey’”’; drops 
in to see the newest John; sits before 


O’Neill’s latest piece? _ 


Minor though they may be, both “nov- 
elties’” were interesting and pleasurable 
in themselves; while on the lap of time, 
and nowhere else, rests their future, In 
these days or any other, masters that 
are, or are not, to be have written cas- 
ual pieces. Only last week at the Sym- 
phony Concerts Handel turned off one 
such: while all the solemnities and supe- 
riorities bowed before it because, for- 
sooth, Handel is a classic. Yet he was 
far from that in the year of grace, 1739, 
when he handed these Concerti Grossi to 
a publisher. In this autumn of 1928, 
may not Martinu and Mr. Copland have 
also their opportunity? 

Martinu stood by at a military spec- 
tacle; sensation and emotion stirred in 
him. He casts them into a large-framed, 
full-voiced march-movement—and _ sub- 
limates it. His musical material escapes 
commonplace; bears witness to tense and 
kindling mood; moves in _ reiterated 
rhythms, harder and harder driving; 
wears sonorities like a rich vesture; ex- 
pands once into songful measures that 
seize the ear, diffuse emotion, exhale 
into that sensuous bitter-sweetness which 
is heritage to the Czechs of tones. 
Maybe, for those that hear also with 
their minds, Martinu, secking a form 
that would suit his sensations and imag- 
inings, has experimented with a contrac- 
tion of the orthodox symphonic struc- 


y ture. Enough surely for one composer 
in one piece upon a single afternoon. 
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~ Mr, Copland with his two pieces is also. 
in good case, The other day in these 


: 
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; 


columns, someone was saying that the 


young modernists have no melody, can-. 


not write it, if they would. One answer 


is the melody, single-voiced, unbroken, 


unflagging, that fills Mr. Copland’s slow 
movement. It has substance, shape and 
fertility; by design but without labor it 
never relaxes the chosen pace; the har- 


mony, the distribution of the string choir, 


round and support it. The sensuous ear 
takes pleasure; the mind follows close 
the progress; between composer anil 
hearer flows the changeless mood. Mr. 
Copland has written a singularly com- 
plete and self-contained little piece; in 
miniature it is rather a tour de force 


gently accomplished. As pendant he sets 


a brief Rondino all artifice and delicate 
syncopation, both adroitly contrived. 
When poets would so amuse themselves 


they write triolets, vilanelles and the! 


like, and no one misjudges them. They 
are taking their pleasure in belles-lettcres 
and metrical forms,:sharing it with us 
who read. There is a similar field in 
music and upon it in this Rondino Mr. 
Copland is no graceless performer. 
Again enough for two pieces from one 
pen on a single afternoon.’ There is no 
need to talk of masterpieces until the 
masterpiece comes and rends the com- 
poser’s vitals. It would be a torturing 
process—every day. 

Nor need our grumblers be quite so 
Sure that these ‘novelties’? from living 
hands forthwith descend into oblivion. 


Four years ago next spring Mr. Burgin | 
Played Prokofiev’s Concerto for Violin | 


upon the platform of Symphony Hall. 
Yesterday, on that selfsame stage, Miss 
Lea Luboshutz repeated it, and first im- 
pressions were renewed and deepened 
upon a far more receptive audience. 
Into a withering form, Prokofiev infuses 


like-giving injections. There are ‘de- | 
partures from orthodox structure. The) 
musical substance, the mood that has | 


engendered it, the composer’s warming 


purpose, condition shape and movement. | 


There are no deliberately displayful pas- 


Sages for the solo-instrument. Proko- | 
fiey asks much of it and of the violinist, | 


but always in union or interplay with the 
orchestra, The moods are not the con- 
ventional moods of concertos. They are 
rooted in native wildness: they enter, 
declare themselves, give way to oth- 
ers, briefly, fitfully. They draw sap from 
the folk-song of the composer's native 
Russia; upspring from the ardors and 
candors of his own temperament. For 
no velvet- coateé? virtuoso in no orthodox 
mold of the concert-hall goes the whip- 
lash scherzo—stinging rhythms, short 
phrases flinging up and down. The fin- 
ale pushes its way into tona] being; out- 
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-. fevents, and he writes with a great 
muscularity and vigor, stressing rhythm 


| AND -\at the expense of other factors. 
mA. In “The Tumult” this energy is ware- 


mitting. In ‘‘La Symphonie” there is 
a quasi-melodic interlude for English 
horn solo accompanied by chords for 
the strings. 

‘Had “La Symphonie” been briefer its 
effects would have been greater. Re- 


newed when the interlude is done, Mr. 
S y MP HON y Martinu’s vigors after a time begins to 
pall. 


Lento Molto Is Reposeful 


From Mr. Copland comes ever the 
‘unexpected. The first plece by this 
: lyoung Brooklynite to be heard in Bos- 
| the Symphony for organ~and 


Two Pieces Fres  gegheutrs, proclaimed him a musically 


idamgerous character. It was Walter 
From Pen Heard 


Damrosch who declared that the man 
for First Time 


who could write a piece like this might 
some day commit murder. Yet the | 
second Copland work to be made Known | 
to us by Mr. Koussevitzky, the Music | 
for the Theatre, revealed genuine fancy. | 
The hopes inspired by this ingenious 
and grateful composition were, however, 
soon after dashed by the extravagant 
Concerto for piano and orchestra. But. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH mow in the Lento Molto for strings of 


- lyesterday’s concert we find Mr. Cop- 
The. new en¢ the old sharply di land attempting, and not altogether un- 


vided the Symphony concert of yes- |successfully, to pour the new harmonic 
terday afternoon. Before the inter- | Wine into the old bottles of the Bachian 
ee ‘ | or Handelian Adagio. 

mission came compositions by three “here is in this piece a classic breadth, 
out-and-out moderns, Martinu, Cop- dignity wr raga: no wean ren 
, ae : -. dic inventiveness. s companion p ’ 

land and Prokofieff, the first two in siso for strings, composed in Seah 
their initial performances. After, of less importance. The notes of ie 
. oT ‘+ |chief theme are taken, either as letters 

the pause the audience was perme | or syllabic names, from the name Ga- 
ed to rest and refresh its ears with! priel Faure G-A-B-re-si-H-la, etc. a 


the suavities of Beethoven’s one | Caererers oy me Preis pcs = 

‘ Faure’s dea y severa - 

toral symphony,” a work that has | men. But vital tunes come not. this 

always received from Mr. Kousse- way, and Mr. Copland’s Beye theme 

it7k : : _| has little distinction. or do the con- 

vilzky @ particularly happy inter ' trasting matter and the musical treat- 
ment bring compensation. 


| i tz Capable 
MARTINU’S CONTRIBUTION | Miss Luboshutz Cap 
The extraordinarily clever and exhil- 


The piece by Martinu, by title “La/irating Violin Concerto of Prokofieff, 
Symphonie,” is the second composition| which Mr. Burgin played here in 192, 
by this Parisianized Czech to be heard, served yesterday to introduce to Bos- 
at the Symphony Concerts. Its prede-|ton Lea Lmboshutz a notable violin- 
cessor of last season, “The Tumult” 4st With amazing verve she flung off 
aimed to suggest such excitments aS -prokofieff’s difficult passages, apparent- 
those of a crowd at a football game. ly finding in them only a joyous relaxa- 
“La Symphonie,” which is in fact not tion. 

.& symphony at all, was written in jt would now be a pleasure to hear 
‘memory of the ceremony at Darney, Miss Luboshutz in a composition call- 
France, when the first Czechoslovakian ing gor deeper musical qualities. Yes- 
flag was presented to the first Czecho-| terday’s audience received her with well 
Slovakian regiment. Martinu, then,| deserved enthusiasm. 
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expense of other factors. 
In “The Tumult” this energy is unre- 
mitting. In ‘La Symphonie’’ there is 
a quasi-melodic interlude for English 


movement. It has substance, sh pulses and inexhaustible fertility; a Con-) 
fertility; by design but without certo born of the rhapsodies and’ 
never relaxes the chosen pace; improvisations from which the form’ 
mony, the distribution of the strij SPrang; a Concerto alive because it breaks 
round and support it. The sensi D@lf the rules and gives good musical rea- | 
takes pleasure; the mind follov son for such incontinence, It taxes the 
between compos violinist; vet Miss Luboshutz, once prote- 
zée of Josef Hofmann, not once dimin- 
ished it as free and full musical speech. It | 
demands a native wildness and her tem-. 
perament answered to the call. It is cut) 
and thrust, unless Prokofiev stays for 
folk song, and Miss Luboshutz can make 
a brief Rondino all artifice and rhythms bite and phrases shrill. No 
syncopation, both adroitly ct doubt Prokofiev has disordered the con- 
When poets would so amuse thé certo-parlor; but it no longer smells of 


the progress; 
hearer flows the changeless mo 
Copland has written a singula 
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horn solo accompanied by chords for 
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effects would have been greater. Re- 
newed when the interlude is done, Mr. 
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who could write a piece like this might , 
some day commit murder. Yet ‘the! 
second Copland work to be made known : 
to us by Mr. Koussevitzky, the Music) 
for the Theatre, revealed genuine fancy. | 
The hopes inspired by this ingenious 


they write triolets, vilanelles i mildew; turmoil, if the hearer likes, but 
like, and no one misjudges themalso air and light. 
are taking their pleasure in belle ’ 

and metrical forms,.sharing it Mr. Kovssevitzky and his orchestra 
who read. There is a similar have found the way, for these days, with 
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music and upon it in this Ron«tthe Pastoral] Symphony. They are con- 
Copland is no_ graceless peitent to charm. The conductor's hand (te | 
Again enough for two pieces fight: he phrases gracefully; Keeps ° | 
pen on a single afternoon.’ The pace alert, the rhythm rippling; cul 4 
need to talk of masterpieces yu the harmonic and instrumental hie 
masterpiece comes and rends t into pastel-tints; is all for gd | 
poser’s vitals. It would be at transparent, tone, would be as cuter 
process—every day. ‘minded and humorsome as Beet es | 
himself. ‘The great Ludwig took his ene | 
Nor need our grumblers be ¢and his sport when he meandered bina 
Sure that these “novelties” fror pleasant Viennese countryside. He was | 
hands forthwith descend into tno romantic, awed, exalted and frenetic | 
Four years ago next spring Mr. pefore Nature with a very large N. He. 
played Prokofiev’s Concerto for may even have missed some of the emo- 
upon the platform of Symphontions that Monsieur d’ Indy and the pro- 
Yesterday, on that selfsame stag gram-book lavishly assign him. fo: 
Lea Luboshutz repeated it, and jmusic-making, his Nature was the gentle, 
pressions were renewed and a prettified Nature of eighteenth-century 
upon a far more receptive aipoets. He was comforted and pleasured; 
Into a withering form, Prokofiev his spirits brightened; he gave fancy wine. 
like-giving injections. There « To this day, the bright texture, the 
partures from orthodox structure singing voice. the voetizine pra EE 
musical substance, the mood tl of the first two movements have little 
engendered it, the composer’s w aged. Hear, for rare’ sensation, Res 
purpose, condition shape and mo: Beethoven who lets his melodies ramble; 
There are no deliberately displayi spins fiilagree; is content with the calim 
Sages for the solo-instrument, loveliness of musical sounds. Note for 
fley asks much of it and of the y note Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
but always in union or interplay 4 deepen the general and particular de- 
orchestra. The moods are not tl] light. Through Part Two—the playful 
ventional moods of concertos. T} peasants, the thunder-storm in the 
rooted in native wildness: they drums, the shepherd’s piping, the song 
declare themselves, give way |of thanksgiving—it all depends. Naive 
ers, briefly, fitfully. They draw sq listeners may still hear and believe. 
the folk-song of the composer’s| Others will take their pleasure in Mr. 
Russia; upspring from the ardo| Koussevitzky’s water-color brush and in 
candors of his own temperament the virtuosi of the orchestra, Bassoon, 
no velvet- coate@ virtuoso in no ox oboe, flute, clarinet, horns and strings, 
mold of the concert-hall goes th 
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There will be an intermission after Ravel’s ‘‘Rapsodie Espagnole’’ 
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A lecture on this programme will be given by Mr. John P. Marshall on Thursday, 
December 20, at 5.15 o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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Lea Luboshutz Soloist 
With Boston Orchestra 


‘The imagination of Bohuslav Mar- 
tint seems to be running of late in 
open spaces; not empty ones, but 
‘those populated by surging crowds 
and by imposing pageants. Last year 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra pro- 
‘duced his “La Bagarre,” which was 
intended to portray the tension of 


| spectators at a football game, and 
was dedicated to the memory of 
Lindbergh’s landing at Bourget. At 
Symphony Hall yesterday, Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducted the first 
performance of the composer’s “La 
Symphonie.” The title is somewhat 
|mystifying. The work, though well 
| built, is not the apotheosis of the 
‘symphonic form. 
This musical historian now offers 
‘us a souvenir of the scene at Darney, 
‘France, when with much ceremony 
the first. Czechoslovakian flag was 
presented to the first Czechoslo- 
'_vakian regiment, marking the Na- 
tion’s independence. It was natural 
that Martini should have been 
stirred by this event and that he 
should have wished to make a his- 
torical musical painting of it. No 
doubt the success of his previous 
landscape encouraged him, too. 
In the rhythms that represent the 


‘Friday afternoon audience did not 


recall the conductor even once. 

Mr. Copland, author of the well- 
liked “Music for the Theater’”’ and 
the much-debated Piano Concerto, 
was represented on this program by 
“Two Pieces for Orchestra of 
Strings.” These were composed for 
string quartet and*performed by the} 
Lenox Quartet at a Copland-Sessions | 
Concert of contemporary music in! 
New .ork last season. One, a Ron- 
dino, was written in 1923; the other, 
Lento Molto, was finished last April. | 
Both were scored last summer for’! 
orchestra. Mr. Copland has an- | 
nounced that he has forsworn jazz, | 
which played a prominent part in 
his past compositions. And in fact, 
there is little trace of it even in the. 
older of these two pieces. They) 
might have been written together. 
Both are melodious, pleasing and un- | 
distinguished, 

Far more novel than a musical 
novelty in Mr. Koussevitzky’s pro- 
grams is the appearance of a soloist. 
Yesterday Lea Luboshutz was heard 
in Prokofieff’s Violin Concerto, which 
was first played in America by Mr. 
Burgin. concertmaster of. the Boston 
Orchestra, three years ago. The 
favorable impression made by the 
music at that time was renewed on 
the present occasion. The soloist 
distinguished herself by the apparent 
ease with which she conguered the 
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Tenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 21, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 22, at 8.15 o'clock 


Bach ' : | Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in 
G major for Violin, Two Flutes 
and String Orchestra 


“Gymnopédies” (Orchestrated by Debussy) 


, Rapsodie Espagnole 
Prélude a la Nuit 
Malaguena 
Habanera 

Feria (‘The Fair’’) 


movements of the crowd there is difficulties of her part, making no | Bloch , . America, An Epic Rhapsody 
much that is reminiscent of the fort to display her technical pro- y 
earlier effort. But this is not ali. ficiency, but rather employing it in . Poco lento 

There is a melody of the folk type,Conjunction with the orchestra for | (....-1620) 

given to the English horn (and beau-the projection of the composer's : II. Allegretto 

tifully played by Mr. Speyer), which musical thought. | (1861-1865) 

evidently represents melancholy ra- As concluding number, Mr. Kous- ig ee 
cial memories; and there is a ma-sevitzky offered for contrast ‘vith all | . «Allegro con spirito 
jestic march deubtless intended tothese modernists the simple joys of (1926-....) 
convey the military pomp of the occa- Béethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, 
Sion. This last owes something to bestowing upon it as much care as 


Moussorgsky—the Slavic pageantry ph ili 

. age e had given the les: rw s, 
Outshines the French, As a whole, ang bviueting it pr onsen melon 
not great music, but a well-made, realization L. A. S 
entertaining bit of work. Yet the. ae 


(First time in Boston) 


There will be an intermission after Ravel’s ‘‘Rapsodie Espagnole ’ 


A lecture on this programme will be given by Mr. John P. Marshall on Thursday, 
Uecember 20, at 5.15 o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week betore the concert 
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ERNEST BLOCH 
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BLOCH’S “AMERICA” 


By PHILIP HALE 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 


| Koussevitzky conductor, gave its 10th 
‘concert yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


‘phony hall, ‘The program comprised } 
‘GCehubert’s “Unfinished” symphony; || he wishes the congregation to rise and 


Ravel's “The Walta” and Bloch’s 


‘@truction of a pot-pourri; for céftain 
works of his that have been performed 
here—especially his concerto and those 
fired and glowing with his racial spirit 
—have shown his ability as a musical 
architect and decorator. But this ability 
is not so clearly displayed in “America” 
and the prevailing color, in his quiet 
and most boisterous moments, is drab. 

There is little in this rhapsody to 
quicken the pulse or charm the spirit. 
His hymn at the end is of the Sunday 
school order, perhaps designedly so, for 


sing the hymn whenever the rhapsody 


'“America: an Epic Rhapsody in Three) js performed. He might as well have 
i Parts.’ Members of the’ Radcliffe} g . 


i 


| 
! 


i 


'ean” without being excited over Mr. | 


Choral Society and the Harvard Glee | 
Club sang the hymn at the end of | 
“America.” The rhapsody was per- 
formed in Boston for the first time. 
One can be a “100 per cent. Ameri- 


Bloch’s panoramic, dioramic musical | 


‘history and glorification of the United | 


i 


{ 


States. He attempted to portray in 
tones the North American Indians, the 


|'Mayflower leaving England, the land- | 
| 


‘ing of the Pilgrims and their trials and 


tribulations, the years of the civil war, | 
the materialism and the mechanization | 
(with anvils in the score) of the pres- 
ent age, the return of spiritual prog- 
ress and hopes, and the United States 
handing out the hand of friendship to | 
all the nations of the earth. A formid- | 
able task, indeed, And all this in one| 
rhapsody. | 

The score is annotated with quota- 
tions from Walt Whitman. It is dedi- 
cated to his memory and to the memory 
of Lincoln. The titles of the tunes in- 
troduced from those of the Indians and 
“Old Hundred” to “I went to the hop 
joint” and the “Coon-can Game,” are | 
civen: a thoughtful precaution on the 
part of Mr. Bloch, for a few of them | 
are hardly recognizable in the perform- | 
ance on account of the thick instru- | 
mentation, | 
The = first section “; . . 1620” Is 
the most musical and the most inter- 
esting of the three. The Indian tunes | 
have character and are not too sophisti- 
cally treated. ‘The contrast between 
the exultation of the arriving Pilgrims 
and their hours of depression and dan- | 
ger is well brought forward. ‘The re- 
maining portions of the rhapsody are) 
too often bombastic after the manner 
of Mr. Babbitt addressing a meeting of | 
Rotarians. What Hazlitt said of Mar- | 
quis Wellesley speaking on affairs in| 
ndia might often be applied to Mr.) 
Bloch in his many enthusiastic mo- 
ments: “Writhing with agony under a 


+ 


truism, and launching a commonplace | 


with all the fury of a thunderbolt.” 


It was expected of Mr. Bloch that he) 


would weave his selected tunes into the | 


cloth of his orchestral loom with tech-) 
nical skill; not using them in the een 


asked the: congregation of yesterday to 
wave pocket American flags as they 
-rose, for no music Was provided for the 
‘worshippers—at least we saw none— 
and no one ventured to pipe up the 
patriotic strains. 

Is it not probable that Mr. Bloch in 
his fervent appreciation of this country, 
in his love of its past history and his 
commendable hope for its future, under- 
took a task that no one could accom- 
plish and remain a musician? 

It is true that this rhapsody won the 
prize. when 92 manuscripts were Sub- 
mitted in Musical America’s. ‘symphony 
contest.” In 1861 Joachim Raff was 
awarded a prize by a Vienna society 
for his symphony “To the Fatherland.” 
Raff attempted in this symphony to 
portray in tones the “deep thought, the 
ivilized gentleness, the conquering 
perseverance of the German people,” 
the love of the Germans for the chase 
and for song; the domestic hearth with 
wives .and children all made happy 
throueh the cultivation of the Muses, 
the sorrow caused by the dismemberment 
of the united fatherland; but “Hope, 
‘he consoler, takes the composer by the 
hand. and filled with longing and 
'presageful, he sees the new victory- 
crowned flight of his people to a glorious 
‘unity.’ This symphony, when per- 
formed, had no success. Myr, Nikisch 
brought it out in Boston early in 1890. 


The audience—musicians and laymen-—_ 
‘would not have it; yet Raff was a Mmusi-~ | 
cian of parts and a flaming patriot, | 


Absit omen! 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 


‘did all that was possible for the success 


of the rhapsody. The stentorian end- 
ing naturally aroused applause. 


There was a beautiful performance of | 
the “Unfinished” symphony; that of 


Ravel's “Waltz” was greatly enjoyed by 
the audience. 

The concert will be repeated tonight, 
The program of next week, as ane 
nounced, is as follows: Bach, Branden- 
burg concerto, No. 4, G major; Toch, 
coneerto for piano and orchestra (Mr. 
Sanroma; pianist); Carpenter, “Sky- 
scrapers.” It is probable that the pro- 
eram will include another piece, 
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is also a full-furnished 
n invent salient, signifi- 
“*). develop, transform, 
2m. He can conduct 
' and meaningfully 


cies of a formal pat- 


Ernest Bloch 
| In Rhapsody : a tha sandea tiie : 


Upon Amerie: s, he can fertilize and 










AC 5 matter; give it new, 

ind colors; heat it to 
Kar el aoe it the fires of his tem- 
‘ructural art of music 
ommand. He can out- 
fill whatever form he 


To the Symphony Concerts 





Comes His Prize-Piece, “St together firmly, plas- 
jportions and luminous 

For Better, For Worse Same Knowledge and imag- 

| utilizes the manifold 


mmmeamesioth-century orchestra. 


idealist. In these days they are dependently whatever 

not many. Being such, he is ative purpose. 

simple of spirit, visionary, fer- eee OF noetiG and mil- 
vent, almost to fanaticism. seing such wl d nat isible His 
again, he chooses the vast conception, ° “% bi pi un Aaa repel 
the manifold, far-spreading implication, “ soak P d ttad 
Setting a title to his new symphonic A@iculated and apple 
piece, played yesterday afternoon by Mr. spring from the nature, 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Orchestra, pught and the carpages: | 
he does not hesitate to use the word  gares ate an ai ties Sheet 
“epic.” Most of us, schooled to discre-, 650.) \lishes these ngs by | 
tions and repressions, shiver at the 247500 ,@tion, but in the fuil | 
thought of it, turn it this way and that, 89 @ The heat of a tem-| 
finally discard it. Mr. Bloch, about to 170 1vor of the conception, | 
set pen to music-paper, shapes a grandi-; 8409 Stase, fuse the idea and | 
ose design; fills it with passionate utter- 2000 440 a single glowing, 
ance; would lift it to heaven-scaling) 27890 1'¥ot one of Mr. Bloch’s | 


| tic, he declines no 
RNEST BLOCH is a romantic 9 ne i tenet: ty 
Hk C 


climax. His unfinished Symphony, aahne 70 off tamely; his trifies 
“Ysrael,’”’ bears these birthmarks. They’ 50 ig¢ ore nothing that he 


are traceable in his setting of Psalmsf gg yy dsual hearers sit indif- 
and in his “Jewish Poems”; discoverable} jy), 66 grandiosity he may 
in his Rhapsody, ‘‘Schelomo.” They are | g9 106 he seemed to do yes- 
also cut deep upon his new “America.” 41000 lhetoric even, are they 


The play of Mr. Bloch’s imagination 2000 = 3e 

‘can be vast, visionary and vague.j, 1800 1f}+— 

Throughout ‘‘America” it is in such fer- }, 23,0 ‘old Bloch proceeds 
ment. He contemplates us as human-}- 2500 ia a superlative, the 
kind in the mass. He is profoundly | fize-pisce that a com- | 
‘moved by the abstractions of democracy. }]. 1000 2Gn. Consider, first, the 
Confidently and rejoicingly, he embraces }|. 90000 lsotiv unifies and char- 
the future. For him all humanity is not}. 2100 17% of symphonic dimen- 
too great or too baffling an image.|: 3360) he it appears in germ, | 
Out of spiritual kinship, he sets a motto }-- 3550? “ody, savor, impetus, | 
from Walt Whitman over his “Epic ee is it long absent 
| Rhapsody”; strews the score with other |" hid gar; soon it is graven 
quotations as interpretive guides. They] ° ‘9990 2) finally it upswells 
are the phrases of a similar temperament| 100 4#imax. This motto- 
that found in words its expressive me-]|. *4100 4% invented; it is even 
dium. Mr. Bloch stretches his tonal can- |. 400 «33td ‘“America.’”” From 


present day. Between, the Civil War 6700 3teceives, are feats of 
nothing daunts him. For close, he turns|"* , 209 yn. A song of the 
seer and prophet. And all this in fulfill. ~ 422) {emingly chosen as 
ment of a faith and a vision, a desire and “= agoy me recurs persistently, 


vas from The Pilgrims of 1620 to the| + 60% be course it follows, 


a passion, haunting him since he first * «19200 104 than development. 
‘Saw these shores on an August day, ‘. 2yvv0 ii¢res—for that con- 
twelve years ago. “" FT’ s,0700 labels the first two 


i oo at of the third—Mr. 








| Street. 


é alos s, when 
the “Old Hundredt f | nspirations. They w! 
Weasel.” It includes negro 
tunes, an English March, a sea-chantey, 
songs from both combatants in the Civil 
War, Dixie and the Doxology. The whole 
catalogue—or as many items as were 
possible in a newspaper article—was set 
forth in this place last Thursday. These 
folk-motivs are so numerous that in the 
quick traffic of the concert-hall an atten- 
tive ear may hardly recognize them all. 
One or another, however, is so intrin- 
sically significant, graphically presented 
or vividly sublimated, that it makes in- 
stant and lively impression. he “Adahlat uae . 
Incidental images and suggestion in ee: eee strove to give +. 
tones also abound. The Pilgrims are at ! . had Mr. Bloch’s pages, from 
sea: home-sickness steals upon them. petyes as well, emotional fervors, | 
There are musical amenities, domestic as yesterday, will course the con- 
and social, of the era before the Civil [00 ow | 
War. The embattled armies march °° UaneOnY: SON will be the 
neross the tonal scene. . The Rhap- ,°* nay pe ate ony pea Beem 
sody passes to the present age of machin- s Poor evl ig Aa Merrinigey’ ie a 
ery and the dinful life of prosperity and } md wonyare 4 rom the idealists for 
publicity. By devices of the modernists, | wien get lindness and earthiness, 
Mr. Bloch compasses sound and fury: Sed re eer Gown, hon and another 
then bids the orchestra shudder and fa eavereee their heads... . To 
shrink away. <A tonal panorama, yet {. e a myriad of American folk- 


with no picture blurred or faltering. The |, ig ney haters hay & | CORT 
ear receives them; the mind answers. | li om wee, o touch one and aa 
with musical beauty and signifi- 


Often enough, by a very present poetry, bid ; 
they touch the emotions. , is not to write the music of 
More: Mr. Bloch weaves close and con- toe ms riggs i ey the Ch Ona 
tinuous this intrinsically episodic stuff. Sipelegtatlles, ghee Py Lahiri 
The motto-motiv and the song of thel:.) ; . 4 é ° ; 
Pueblo Indians aid him not a little; but Ayres ag Bhs trang ro: of this and that 
on his own part he does again a mas- voboldhae cin anaes wg Paha and 
terly feat of constructive skill and im-} 4 muaic that Sade gis ‘ sir of 
agination. Finally, the advance and re- buld newb ui “re be age ' arg 
cession, the ultimate ascent toward ecli- Ise in his Concureladl prt csiggeh = S 
max and apotheosis. Mr. Bloch writes joent Syrihowy, van ce ih 
aboundingly and passionately. A min- not at all, did they utilize Acaay te 
bag soneniybre dt and aio possess him. jotivs. "a can 
e knows and sounds exaltation. Only : pe eda 
at the end does it fail him, does he fall, na Ps perils Is 
rigs ge Senet. wie words andion from Walt Whitman. oman 
usic e climactic Anthem, “for ar}i¢ , ; 
the people in unison, match each other ces a" European eather tan oh 
- gaits sk (Another page of thisicagn admiration To unfold ‘ 
Paper: SOR rees ROM) Ten, Gee Olenen panorama of America, A D 1620, 
suggestion brought the audience to its 1g¢1-65, A. D. 1926, is not : 
feet yesterday; but in one neighborhood to absorb the American te ncaa) 
at least, this one and that seized the ag jt omnes Sontéy anal eye rd 
opportunity to slip into wraps for the vick. Mr. Carpenter, Mer. Se Messiah 


yershwin. At bottom Mr. Bloch’s 
ss aoe 4 ican voice and spirit is basi 
Bread bela. pine of rn? Rhapsody, of labels, auictatnnia folicninta tan 
pends upon the receiving temper- twelve years heh: } 
pata aoe that crave the vast, the.g in America from "New Sen ae 
oh y, the vague, will draw from it Francisco, through vicissitudes en- 
_ enance, illumination, even exaltation. and conquered For ‘twi ¢ a 
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the incarnation in tones of ab- 
and far-flung concepts, till they 
deep to the listening mind, well 
h the answering heart. At small- 
ey will say that here is America 
ing itself at the bidding of a com- 
altogether sincere; America vision- 
his tones its true and ultimate self. 
rgest, they will assert that here 
s the Rhapsody of faith in human- 
hnd human living as Beethoven de- 
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EE acs he jrnest {Bloch is also a full-furnished 
‘ ace : Bl h aposer.. He can invent salient, signifi-: 
rnest oc ‘cant musical ideas; develop, transform, 

: enlarge, enrich them. He can conduct 
vio | | them graphically and meaningfully 
In Rha soc through the intricacies of a formal pat- 
tern. the mazes of the modern or- 
chestra. If he goes to other sources than | 


| U A his own inventions, he can fertilize and 
| pon m vitalize the chosen matter; give it new | 
shapes, surfaces and colors; heat it to 
ee ee st new implications at the fires of his tem- 
perament. The structural art of cg 7 
is wholly at his command. He can out- 
fo the Symphony C spread, rear and fill whatever form he 
Comes His Prize-P chooses, knitting it together firmly, plas- 
tically, in just proportions and luminous 
For Better, For Wo: aetail. He blends knowledge and imag- 
ination when he utilizes the manifold 
voices of a twentieth-century orchestra. 
' Informed and eclectic, he declines no 
ys ert a ate musical procedure; commits himself to 
not: many Being “taal none; employs independently whatever 
simple of spirit ‘viniod best serves his creative purpose. 
Mt inne th fanaticism, py . With him the courses of poetic and mu- 
again, he chooses the vast ot sical design are one and indivisible. — His 
the manifold, far-spreading in modulations are not manipulation; his 
Setting a title to his new s harmonies, no calculated and applied 
7 vesture. Both upspring from the nature | 


iece, played vesterday afterno 
dll ted ‘and the Boston ¢ of the musical thought and the musical 
aa nat progress. In impression upon the 


“epic.” Most of us, schooled | hearer, he accomplishes these things by | 
tions and repressions, shiver} "0° studious meditation, but in the fuil | 
thought of it, turn it this way | 4rdor of creation. The heat of a tem-| 
finally discard it. Mr. Bloch, perament, the fervor of the conception, | 
set pen to music-paper, shapes the passion of release, fuse the idea and | 
ose design: fills it with passion|the expression into a single glowing, 
ance: would lift it to heav marching whole. Not one of Mr. Bloch’s | 
climax. His unfinished S} major pieces comes off tamely; his trifles 
“TIsrael.”’ bears these birthmar}] strike sparks. Before nothing that he 
are traceable in his setting o| writes may even casual hearers sit indif- 
and in his “Jewish Poems”: dis| ferent. By sheer grandiosity he may 
in his Rhapsody, ‘“Schelomo.”’ overwhelm them, as he seemed to do yes- 
also cut deep upon his new “Aj terday; yet by his rhetoric even, are they 
The play of Mr. Bloch’s im] spelled. 

‘can be vast, visionary an¢ ootenange 

Throughout ‘‘America”’ it is in From the two-fold Bloch proceeds 
ment. He contemplates us as| ‘America’’—to risk a superlative, the 











he does not hesitate to use 





kind in the mass. He is p| most remarkable prize-piece that a com- | 


moved by the abstractions of de} poser has yet written. Consider, first, the 
Confidently and rejoicingly, he | execution. A motto-motiv unifies and char- 
the future. For him all human! acters this Rhapsody of symphonic dimen- 


too great or too baffling aj sions. At the beginning it appears in germ, 
Out of spiritual kinship, he sets| steadily it gains body, savor, impetus, | 


from Walt Whitman over hjimpression. Never is it long absent 
Rhapsody”; strews the score w} from the hearer’s ear; soon it is graven 
quotations as interpretive guide| upon his imagination; finally it upswells 
are the phrases of a similar tem|into all-enfolding climax. This motto- 
that found in words its expres} motiv is graphically invented; it is even 
dium. Mr. Bloch stretches his t! rhythmed to the word ‘“‘America.””|§ From 
vas from The Pilgrims of 162] beginning to end, the course it follows, 
present day. Between, the C|the development it receives, are feats of 
nothing daunts him. For close, | skill and imagination. A song of the 
seer and prophet. And all this | Pueblo Indians, seemingly chosen 4s 
ment of a faith and a vision, a dj motiv of the soil, also recurs persistently, 
a passion, haunting him since|in repetition rather than development. 
Saw these shores on an Aug Into his tone-pictures—for that con- 
twelve years ago. venient phrase best labels the first two 

divisions and a part of the third—Mr. 
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Bloch weaves an endless variety of f, as M1 oO 
American folk-music. It ranges from fions the future. They wi 
the “Old Hundredth” to’ “Pop Goes the ‘hitmanic inspirations. They w 
Weasel.”’ It includes negro ditties, Indian 
tunes, an English March, a sea-chantey, 
songs from both combatants in the Civil 
War, Dixie and the Doxology. The whole 
catalogue—or as many items as were 
possible in a newspaper article—was set 
forth in this place last Thursday. These 
folk-motivs are so numerous that in the 
quick traffic of the concert-hall an atten- 
tive ear may hardly recognize them all. 
One or another, however, is so intrin- | 
sically significant, graphically presented /"®est, they will assert that here 
or vividly sublimated, that it makes in-“* the Rhapsody of faith in human- 
stant and lively impression. and human living as Beethoven de- 

Incidental images and suggestion in? it, as Mahler strove to give 
tones also abound. 
sea: home-sickness steals upon them. 
There are musical amenities, domestic |2% yesterday, will course the con- 


and social, of the era before the Civil pom. 


War. The embattled armies march fice unhappy, however, will be the 
across the tonal scene. . The Rhap- of the realists, They will seem 
sody passes to the present age of machin- qd as devil’s advocates. With a 
ery and the dinful life of prosperity and r for mercy from the idealists for 
publicity. By devices of the modernists, leafness, blindness and earthiness, 
Mr. Bloch compasses sound and fury:/™2Y be set down, one and another 


then bids the orchestra shudder ani ie a. seeias aa Pesce: fae Sg 
shrink away. A tonal panorama, yet . Pik American folk- 
with no picture blurred or faltering. The = °°, Weave them into a continu- 
ear receives them: the mind answers. pnal texture, to touch one and an- 
they touch the emotions. ihe ; | lc oO 

aiding! Mie: Pilon weervke: chhek nie ek. — Rather, it is the scholarly 
tinuous this intrinsically episodic stuf. Sapgriegatanlley 92k r Bt aan 
The motto-motiv and the song of SP aha oS» oar sic. Mr. 
Pueblo Indians aid him not a little: but peel a if ep oe of this and that 
on his own part he does again a mas- san om Wo divisions— Noel and 
terly feat of constructive skill and im-| , St} sid phils Sketch s 
agination. Finally, the advance and re- Sel pata ~ sie but an Ameri- 
cession, the ultimate ascent toward Cli-jcq Mey ahd an sg a Carpenter did 
max and apotheosis. Mr. Bloch Writes joont Serie hone ue ee! Hill in 
aboundingly and passionately. A min- not at all er rf et how sparing: 
gled austerity and fervor possess him. \o+i, 1ey utilize American 
He knows and sounds exaltation. Only arr 


1S. 0 udge by his. sw: 
at the end does it fail him, does he fall. gg Bloch treme aaa 


as it seems, exhausted. The words and r 

the music of the climactic Anthem, eas cess an bile Bh pr 
the people” in unison, match each other s been a European caite ape day, 
in commonplace. (Another page of thisican admiration T me told " 
paper contains them.) They and crowd- panorama of A em Ree old a 
suggestion brought the audience to its 1861-05 or D 19843 - D. 1620, 
feet yesterday; but in one neighborhood to abeuch a psa = Oy See 
pa least, this one and that seized the as it flowers into pies ie 
pportunity to slip into wraps for theyick. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Hill io 


street. 
} yershwin. At bottom Mr. Bloch’s 


For the-spiritual atdé of ¢ ican voice and spirit is basically a 
rhe side of the Rhapsody, of labels, quot 
~~ . al Td c le J . a . - ; 
5 ga upon the receiving temper- twelve seis he Nad haere 
visiona hose that crave the vast, the id in America f N : shee 
visionary, the vague, will draw fr rom New York. .46 


om it "ere . 
suste - ) francisco, through vi . 
nance, illumination, even exaltation. | and bonauered. For twine ind 
| ° : and | 


i ey wW expanse of M , that time Mr Loeffler has dwelt 
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matter in which he traverses, envisa 
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and assimilates the American world. stabi individual composer, looking 
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Liabste Ss a ullness of design yy - So also 
a accomplishment will stir them to Sknicy with ee he stock his 
‘ir vitals.. They .will lift up their eee OC: 


the incarnation in tones of ab- 
and far-flung concepts, till they 
deep to the listening mind, well 
h the answering heart. At small- 
ey will say that here is America 
ing itself at the bidding of a com- 
altogether sincere; America vision- 
his tones its true and ultimate self.. 





as Mr. Bloch uplifts hi ey ‘hen 


t his loftier and deeper moments a. 
f democracy; the voice of humankind 
herhood and ascent; music doing its 


The Pilgrims are at! _from Mr. Bloch’s pages, from) 
selves as well, emotional fervors, | 
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Irnest Bloch is also a full-furnished | 
‘nposer.| He can invent salient, signifi- 


Ernest Bloch ant musical ideas; develop, transform, 
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To the Symphony C 


tions and _ wrepressions, shiver 
thought of it, turn it this way 





In Rhapso¢ 





enlarge, enrich them. He can conduct 
them graphically and meaningfully 
through the intricacies of a formal pat- 
tern. the mazes of the modern or- 
chestra. If he goes to other sources than _ 
his own inventions, he can fertilize and 


shapes, surfaces and colors; heat it to 


Upon Am vitalize the chosen matter; give it new | 


new implications at the fires of his tem- 
nerament. The structural art of music 


is wholly at his command. He can out- 
spread, rear and fill whatever form he 


Comes His Prize-P chooses, knitting it together firmly, plas- 
tically, in just proportions and luminous 


For Better, For Wo detail. He blends knowledge and imag- 
ination when he utilizes the manifold 
voices of a twentieth-century orchestra. 
Informed and eclectic, he declines no 

RNEST BLOCH is a musical procedure; commits himself to 


idealist. In these days 


simple of spirit, visio 


vent, almost to fanaticism. B 
again, he chooses the vast of 
the manifold, far-spreading in 
Setting a title to his new Ss 
piece, played vesterday afterno 
Koussevi*zky and the Boston (¢ 
he does not hesitate to use 







“epic.”” Most of us, schooled 


finally discard it. Mr. Bloch, 
set pen to music-paper, shapes 
ose design; fills it with passion 
ance; would lift it to heav: 
climax. His unfinished S: 
“Israel,’’ bears these birthmar! 
are traceable in his setting 0 
and in his “Jewish Poems”; dis 
in his Rhapsody, ‘‘Schelomo.”’ 
also cut deep upon his new “A 
The play of Mr. Bloch’s im 


‘can be vast, visionary anc 


Throughout ‘‘America’’ it is in 
ment. He contemplates us as 


kind in the mass. He is p 
|} moved by the abstractions of de 


Confidently and rejoicingly, he 


none: employs independently whatever 


r 7 a _ M4 
not many. Being nad pest serves his creative purpose. 


With him the courses of poetic and mu- 


sical design are one and indivisible. His 
modulations are not manipulation; his 
harmonies, no calculated and applied 
vesture. Both upspring from the nature | 
of the musical thought and the musical 
progress. 
hearer, he accomplishes these things by | 


In impression upon the | 


no studious meditation, but in the fuil 
ardor of creation. The heat of a tem- 
perament, the fervor of the conception, | 
the passion of release, fuse the idea and | 
the expression into a _ single glowing, | 
marching whole. Not one of Mr. Bloch’s | 
major pieces comes off tamely; his trifiss 
strike sparks. Before nothing that he 


writes may even casual hearers sit indif- 
ferent. By sheer grandiosity he may 
overwhelm them, as he seemed to do yes- 
terday; yet by his rhetoric even, are they 
spelled. 
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From the two-fold Bloch proceeds 
‘“‘America’’—to risk a superlative, the 
most remarkable prize-pisce that a com- 
poser has yet written. Consider, first, the 
execution. A motto-motiv unifies and char- 





the future. For him all human] acters this Rhapsody of symphonic dimen- 


too great or too baffling a1 
Out of spiritual kinship, he sets 
from Walt Whitman over h 


‘Rhapsody’; strews the score w 


quotations as interpretive guide 
are the phrases of a similar tem 
that found in words its expres 
dium. Mr. Bloch stretches his t 
vas from The Pilgrims of 162 
present day. Between, the C 
nothing daunts him. For close, 
seer and prophet. And all this 


ment of a faith and a vision, a d 


a passion, haunting him since 


Saw these shores on an Aug 


twelve years ago. 


sions. At the beginning it appears in germ; 


steadily it gains body, savor, impetus, . 


impression. Never is it long absent 
from the hearer’s ear; soon it is graven 
upon his imagination; finally it upswells 
into all-enfolding climax. This motto- 
motiv is graphically invented; it is even 
rhythmed to the word “‘America.’”” From 


the development it receives, are feats of 
skill and imagination. A song of the 
Pueblo Indians, seemingly chosen as 
motiv of the soil, also recurs persistently, 
in repetition rather than development. 

Into his tone-pictures—for that con- 
venient phrase best labels the first two 
divisions and a part of the third—Mr. 


= to end, the course it follows, 
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ery and the dinful W188 1024 
publicity. By device thin ~~ 
Mr. Bloch compass¢ 5B 
then bids the ore 9.1, 400: 
shrink away. A %& g9g5, 61: 
with no picture blurr us, 27 
ear receives them; 3% 2} 
Often enough, by a 109% 56 
they touch the emc ‘1% 98! 

More: Mr. Bloch w .°”8 i 
° . 5b 62 
tinuous this intrinsi ,-.,, 45. 
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suggestion brought position, 
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For the spiritual s series of } 
much depends upon to shape 
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hearts, as Mr. Bloch uplifts his, when 
he visions the future. They will, share 
“his Whitmanic inspirations. They will, 
hear at his loftier and deeper moments a. 
Song of democracy; the voice of humankind 
in brotherhood and ascent; music doing its 
office—the incarnation in tones of ab- 
stract and far-flung concepts, till they 
pierce deep to the listening mind, well 
through the answering heart. At small- 
est, they will say that here is America 
idealizing itself at the bidding of a com- 
poser altogether sincere; America vision- 
ing in his tones its true and ultimate self. 
At largest, they will assert that here 
mounts the Rhapsody of faith in human- 
kind and human living as Beethoven de- 
clared it, as Mahler strove to give }? 
voice. From Mr. Bloch’s pages, from. 
themselves as well, emotional fervors, | 
even as yesterday, will course the con- 
cert-room. , 
Thrice unhappy, however, will be the 
state of the realists. They will seem 
indeed as devil’s advocates. With a 
prayer for mercy from the idealists for 
this deafness, blindness and earthiness, 
/here may be set down, one and another 
thought traversing their heads. ... To 
assemble a myriad of American folk- 
motivs, to weave them into a continu- 
ous tonal texture, to touch one and an- 
other with musical beauty and signifi- 
cance, is not to write the music of 
America. Rather, it is the scholarly 
and absorbent approach of a European 
minded, to write such a music. Mr. 
Chadwick, in the Scherzi of this and that 
Symphony, in two divisions—‘Noel”’ and 
the finale—of his ‘‘Svmphonic Sketch s ’’ 
| wrote a music that none but an Ameri- 
can could have made. Mr. Carpenter did 
‘likewise in his Concertino; Mr. Hill in 
his recent Symphony... Yet how sparing- 
ly, or not at all, did they utilize American 
folk-motivs. | | 
To judge by his swarming quota- 
tions Mr. Bloch draws endless in- 
Spiration from Walt Whitman. From 
the earliest times to the present day, 
he has been a European rather than an 
American admiration. To unfold a 
tonal panorama of America, A. D. 1620, 
'A. D. 1861-65, A. D. 1926, is not neces- 
sarily to absorb the American tempera- 
ment as it flowers into music in Mr. 
Chadwick, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Hill. even 
Mr. Gershwin. At bottom Mr. Bloch’s 
American voice and spirit is basically a 
thing of labels, quotations, folk-material. 
For twelve years he has dwelt and 
worked in America from New York to 
San Francisco, through vicissitudes en- 
dured and conquered. For twice and | 
thrice that time Mr. Loeffler has dwelt 
and worked in Boston. ° He remains in 
his kind an individual composer, looking 
in his mind and heart to write. So also 
does Mr. Bloch, though he stock his 


pian pantry with scores of ee | 
ars. | 
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romantic idealist, ar- 
By that very nature 
ional simplicities, 
tumbles headlong into the 
Musically, | 
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Much too closely, 
“America: an Epic R 
Birth of a Nation: Ep 
By all means le 
chestra to the g 
sound his visions of its future. 
so is the privilege—or the fate—of the 


hapsody”’ to 
ic of the Screen.”’ 
t Mr. Bloch tune his or- | j¥; 
lories of democracy and (*: 


MERICA” 


} Pnze Piece 
lin Spots, But 
as Hokum 


Sv 


says, with the beasts 
be pardoned when 
to rise to this exaltation. 
must be intoned, 





daily, as St. Paul 
at Ephesus who may 


if human fellowship 


Beethoven, writing his final Symphony, 
to persuade these sons of earth and 
Enough and more 
and blows 
ion of the realists—individu- 
“communal” 
the small thing done 
t done exceedin 


daily living? 


ever the port 
‘alists all, 
They love too much 
from day to day bu 





Wpon Mr. Bloch’s Rhapsody Mr. Kous- 


sevitzky had evidently bestowed the re- EN STOREY SMITH 


is subtle as it was un- 
went into the making 
; Symphony programme. 
yning stood Schubert's 
Symphony that for 43 
jown only to the man 
‘yssession it had chanced 
the end came Bloch’s 
» “America,” the name 
iks to liberal publicity, 
every concert-goers 
efore its. first perform- 
York two days ago. 

yite safe to prophesy 
dans’ symphonic frag- 
Jayed and beloved for 





achieved a performance that technically 
overlooked nothing and adjusted every- 
thing; that glamoured or intensified many 
illuminating the thought or) 
deepening the vision by the beauty or 
the puissance of the orchestral tone. Yet 
it is permissible to believe that the con- 
ductor has less intuitive sympat 
the assimilated and idealistic American- 
ism of Mr. Bloch than with the native 
and more earthly Americanism of Mr. 
Carpenter and Mr. 
and Mr. Sessions. Competently, the Har- 
vard-Radcliffe chorus did its feeble part. 

Two repertory pieces, therefore, filled 
the remainder of the 
“Unfinished Symphony” 
cameo-cut, beautifully lyrical, gently im- 
passioned performance—the very voice 
and loveliness of the music. 
Ravel’s tone-poem, “The Waltz’’—Franco- 
American sheet-anchor 
of other numbers presses hard—in less 
sharp-edged and vividly colored version 
than is the conductor’s wont. 
the contrasting impression from the two 
spring from the new 
seating of the orchestra all on the stage- 
Certainly the finer blendings, the 
clearer purities of tone thus gained, con- 
tributed to the beauty diffused* by Schu- 


when rehearsal 


oD age 63 


composition 


D $3000 PRIZE 
ormation lately in the 
est Bloch’s “America” 
t June the prize of 
sentatively 
offered by the period- 
| Five conductors 
iony orchestras made 


familiar musics 


on NL a te, 





sounded less brilliant, less graphic, un- 
der the mellowing that the change from 
In these matters the 
easily persuades himself 
what he chances to believe is the actual 
If only the orchestra could 
be levelled or lifted at the composer’s and 
the conductor’s will! 
houses do almost as much. 


tiers may bring. 


ik and Stokowskl. 
, Francisco, Boston, 
lelphia all received 
| of the piece either 


The newer picture 
nt 
~~ uay before, 









A native of Geneva, of Jewish blood, 


as the composer directed, by a standing 
and incidentally one of the outstanding! @udience. Nevertheless after tha song 
composers of the day, Bloch has since was fairly begun two or three members 
1916 made his residence in America. And of the audience rose, and most of the / 
like many another emigre to our shores, rest ‘forthwith followed suit. 





he has been moved by Américan ideals. 
The rhapsody ‘‘America’’ by testimony 
of an inscription on the score, bears wit- 


ness to his “love for this country,’’ his end, yet it can hardly be said with ac 


“reverence for its past,’ his ‘faith in 
its future.” rea that the plece created a sensa- 


Suggests Movie Music Basra Sig aang 2 brilliant as_ it 
was, mig ave been 1 

In the first of its three movements this had not Mr. Koussevittlee srtennieia 

 geantiind paints the America of the | seated his orchestra on a level stage “pl 
sporgine and the coming of the -Pil-/the obvious dulling of the tone quality 
OT aekoa: the Tein ee ids? meaiee responsible for the relatively colorless 
f Siv ar; in « irdja state of affairs ise: 

om mabey, ee and, as the com- performance of Ravel's “tak tala 
oser visions it, the glorious future. that yes | 
By way of conclusion and intended | of Rdg neha solowed the. 2 
climax comes a_ so-called anthem to 


words presumably of the composer's ' ff 9 
authorship and which, according to the A AT 


_ Orchestra on Level Stage 
There was applause aplenty at the 








printed score, should be sung by the 


people, though in yesterday’s perform- , 

ance at Symphony Hall it was sung only | 

by the choruses of Harvard and Rad- | 

cliffe statloned on the stage. 

San prices: throughout the printed 
score come also quotations from Walt ’ +4 

Whitman, together with explanatory Prize Composition Heard 


cage ty BP pages as does much of 
ece itself, a musical ¢ ani- 1 i : 
mee for a motion-picture. Shoat “sotnt. for Pirst Time Here 
ome indeed, does the second section , 
» ge ase, pags epic of the screen, ; 5 

of a Nation.” At th - 1 ; 
ean jr led can almost Sinai Radcliffe Choral Society and 
a blossoms about a Southern 
mansion and vision th i i ist 
that passed behind ahs alt Gielise hacen Harvard Glee Clu Assist 
co. Later come “Dixie,” “John Brown's 


Body,” “Tramp, Tram | 
’ , amp, Tramp,” drum- 
foils and other maitial paraphernalia {n Mr Koussevitzky’s revised program 


rh stirring ensemble. Throughout the|.' ¥¢Sterday’s symphony concert be- 
rhapsody Mr. Bloch has made libera]| 8" With the promised repetition of 


ine yr thet hari cone Seu themes for| Schubert’s B-minor Symphony, and 
as ; “Swanee River,” 
Pop Goes the Weasel” and “Hall substituted for Ravel’s ‘Spanish Rhap- 


coon-songs’”’ in the third. These two familiar numbers, played 
Eloquent in Spots and interpreted with the usual elo- 
Bra geod the expected mastery and quence, preceded the event of the aft- 
ie ahevinns and, knowing the man in}.America, an Epic. Rhapsody,” ‘by 
ie orevious music, we are led to be-| Ernest Bloch, the noted Swiss-Jewish 
| then his aamaie’ aa as well. Now andj COMmposer, now living in San Francisco. 
} quence pars! ‘Tises to genuine elo-] A chorus from the Radcliffe Choral 
ar tha fone ae a in the exalted close Society and the Harvard Glee Club as- 
fie the nontat ot om. There is no resist-| Sisted the orchestra in this number 
of the ee ¢ mood of the beginning} Which concludes with an anthem meant. 
of this hte Pape a age and the end| to ‘‘symbolize the destiny, the mission 
anthem, which is eeply felt. The final} Of America.” The audience, though 
commencement r prefigured from the! requested by Bloch in a program note 
cally commonplace ang er, intrinsi-| 0 join in singing this anthem, did not 
and done the chabas bate when all is said do so. Neither words nor music were 
first occurs is the ene word which given in the program. Most of those 
critics of the th at term beloved of present stood up during the latter 
Sin eatre ‘‘hokum.” tion of the th : por-. 
ce the w anthem, however. At the 


ords of the anth 
| sel . em, them- end ther : 
were fot wecnen the tune they fit, appiaune. was hearty and prolonged 
ay printed in th -  Bloch’s « | | 
| Bramme-b e pro och’s ‘‘America” 

ook they might not be sung, mous choice of the Judai tveat as 
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«Mr.Blo¢ch is a romantic idealis @ vi 
‘dent and sincere. By that very ) | 
“he lapses. into occasional simpli 


even naivétes; tumbles headlong in 
‘banalities of his Anthem, Mus 
emotionally, all three are hard to | 
Much too closely, they approx] ; 
“America: an Epic Rhapsody” to 
Birth of a Nation: Epic of the Ser 


By all. means let Mr. Bloch tune hi a ee 
chestra to the glories of democracy 
sound his visions of its future. y 


so is the privilege—or the fate—of 
idealist. There are those, wres 
daily, as St. Paul says, with the bi 
at Ephesus who may be pardoned \% 
they fail to rise this on tet : : 
an fellowship mus | h P P 
eet not require the error! 5 ocn $ 7 Y1ZE 1ece 
Beethoven, writing his final Symph 


t ersuade these sons of earth d ° ~ B 
Aasty SWITURT 6 oe Enough and 1 OO in pots, ul 
than enough. Kicks and blows 

Has Hokum 





ever the portion of the realists—indi 
‘alists all, lacking ‘“eommunal’”’ vi 
‘They love too much the small thing 

from day to day but done exceeding 





‘ k 
Upon Mr. Bloch's Rhapsody Mr. 
sevitzky had evidently bestowed + BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
. als of the week. Thereby : ; 
Sniowed a performance that techni An irony as subtle as it ee 
overlooked nothing and adjusted © premeditated went into the making 


thing; that glamoured or intensified Fo yesterday's Symphony programme. 


0 
e, illuminating the though tay 
TS cape the vision by the beaut At the beginning stood Schubert's 


the puissance of the orchestral tone “TJnfinished” Symphony that for 43 
it is permissible to obi that sacs years was known only to the we 
less intuitive sympathy »* R : s 

ees wailated and idealistic Amer into whose possession it had at i 
ism of Mr. Bloch than with the ni to fall. At the end came oc 
and more earthly Americanism ot epic rhapsody, “America,” the name 
Saale pg tk opt Bron Rho ae of which, thanks to liberal publicity, 
an r. Sessions. Co : f. ” 
vard-Radcliffe chorus did its feeble had been on every concert-goers 

Two repertory pieces, therefore, tongue long before its. first perform- 
the remainder of the program: . rk two days ago. 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony’ #"ce i) New Yo ce asbalaans 
cameo-cut, beautifully lyrical, gently Yet it 1s quite sate ty 3) 
passioned performance—the very ‘that the Austrians’ symphonic rigs 
and loveliness of the music. Sec ; laved and beloved for 
Ravel’s tone-poem, “The Waltz’—Fr: ment will be p J des after the 
American sheet-anchor when rehe:decades upon deca at <0 
of other numbers presses hard—in Swiss-American’s composition fla» 
sharp-edged and vividly colored vel into oblivion. 

than is the conductor’s wont. Or passed 

the contrasting impression from the Spar st 

familiar musics spring from _ the AWARDED $3000 PRIZE 
seating of the orchestra all on the S' wm, penearse information lately in the 


level? Certainly the finer blendings, roch’s “ erica” 
clearer purities of tone thus gained, public prints, Ernest B Aa 


, ize of 
tributed to the beauty diffused® by § was awarded last June the on alae 
bert’s pages. Possibly, “The W $3000 for a “representatively m i 
sounded less brilliant, less graphic, symphonic work,’ offered by the period- 
der the mellowing that the change ‘4,4; wusical America. Five conductors 
tiers may bring. In these matters of American symphony orchestras made 
listener easily persuades himself  Memewe.  Decapench, Heres 
what he chances to believe is the ac the Jury: Messrs. pagar amaeeey 
sensation. If only the orchestra ¢ Koussevitzky, Stock an 


an Francisco, Boston, 
levelled or lifted at the composer’s And New York, San doe 
the conductor’s will! The nowat pic Chicago and Philadelphia all receive 


ither 
I ‘their initial hearings of the piece é} 
houses do almost as much. Tae wel westerday or the day warewa: 


A native of Geneva, of Jewish blood, 
and incidentally one of the outstanding) audience. Nevertheless after tha song 
composers of the day, Bloch has since Was fairly begun two or three members 
1916 made his residence in America. And of the audience rose, and most of the 
ike many another emigre to our shores, rest forthwith followed suit. 


he has been moved by Américan ‘deals. | Orch 
| . Orchestra on Level Stage 





The rhapsody ‘‘America’’ by testimony 
of an inscription on the score, bears wit-| 
ness to his “love for this country,” his! 
“reverence for its past,’’ his ‘‘faith in 
its future.’’ 


end, yet it can hardly be said with ac- 
rea that the piece created a sensa- 
tion. 

Suggests Movie Music _ And the performance, brilliant as it 


was, might have been more eff 
In the first of its three movements this|had not Mr. Koussevitzky misqutaasae 


rhapsody paints the America of the! seated his orchestra o € 

aborgine and the coming of the ‘Pil- |the obvious dulling preggo tome wien: 
grims; in the second the days before |responsible for the relatively colorless 
and during the Civil War; in the third/a@ state of affairs no doubt likewise 
the feverish present and, as the com-' performance of Ravel’s “La V goa 
poser visions it, the glorious future. that yesterda wipe 
By way of conclusion and intended j of Schubert 
climax comes a_ so-called anthem to : 

words presumably of the composer’s j éf ys 
authorship and which, according to the} IGA AT 
printed score, should be sung by the i ! 

people, though in yesterday’s perform- | 

ance at Symphony Hall it was sung only | Y 

by the choruses of Harvard and Rad- | | 

cliffe statloned on the stage. 

At intervals throughout the printed 
Score come also quotations from Walt 


» heviparaay together with explanatory Prize Composition Heard 
ootnotes that suggest, as does much of " " | 
for First Time Here 











the piece itself, a musica] accompani- 
ment for a motion-picture. Most point- 
edly, indeed, does the second section 
bring to mind that epic of the screen, 


ginning tho listens ane ariethe, ce: |Radeliffe Choral Society and 
Harvard Glee Club Assist 





the magnolia blossoms about a Southern 
mansion and vision the leisurely life 
that passed behind the tal] white porti- 
co. Later come “Dixie,” “John Brown's 


Body,” “Tramp, Tram ¢ ” : 
, » tramp, Tramp,” drum-! WM , 
rolis and other martial paraphernalia in fF, Moussevitsky'a revises eta 


& stirring ensemble. Throughout the for yesterday’s symphony. concert be- 
rhapsody Mr. Bloch has made libera]|&@0 with the promised repetition of 


use of our folk-music, Indian themes fo Schubert’ i 
the first movement; ‘“‘Swanee River,” t's B-minor Symphony, and 


“Pop Goes the: Weasel” end “Hall, substituted for Ravel’s ‘Spanish Rhap- 
Columbia” in the second; “blues” and sody”’ his more familiar ‘La Valse.’ 
coon-songs” in the third. These two familiar numbers, played 
Eloquent in Spots and interpreted with the usual elo- 

With the expected mastery and Tence, preceded the event ns he ant 

craftsmanship Bloch has marshalleqd| *™™002, the first performance of 
5 material and, knowing the man in} ‘America, an Epic. Rhapsody,” (by 





_ his previous music, we are led to be-| Ernest Bloch, the noted Swiss-Jewish 


“et dg sincerity as well. Now andj COMposer, now living in San Francisco. 
nat aged ey? jises to genuine elo- A chorus from the Radcliffe Choral 
Sr he Ps ‘af a % in the exalted close| Society and the Harvard Glee Club as- 
ing the atataker on. There is no resist-| Sisted the orchestra in this number, 
of tha seco a, mood of the beginning} Which concludes with an anthem meant 

Second movement, and the end| to “‘symbolize the destiny, the mission 


of : 
Of this section is deeply felt. The final] of America.” The audience, though 


anthem, which is i 
commencement, prefigured from the/ requested by Bloch in a program note 


is, however, intrinsi-| to joi 

call , rinsi-' oin in singing this anthem, d 

= i Ache tee eee aus when all is said do so. Neither woréa nor ead ene: 
fet | ohciine acterizing word which given in the program. Most of those 


critics of ube is that term beloved of present stood up during the latter por-. 


theatre ‘“‘hokum.”’ 
Since the words of ' 


Belves as trite as t 
Were not yesterday p 


tion of the anthem howev At th 
the anthem, them- end there was hea ngs 3 
he tune they fit, applause. oe eis 


gtamme-book they boa in the pro- Bloch’s ‘‘America’” was the unani- 


ight not be sung, Mous choice of: the judges from 92 


‘as the composer directed, by a Standing” 


y followed the Symphony 
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There was applause’ aplenty at the 
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works stibmitted in competition for 4 
prize of $3000 offered by Musical Amer- 
ica.. ‘The judges were all orchestral 
1 conductors, Messrs Walter Damrosch, 
| Hertz, Koussevitzky, Stock and Sto- 
i kowski. To avoid dispute over the 
@ coveted honor of giving the ‘‘world 
premiere,’’ it was agreed that Bloch’s 


tion concerts of the Boston Symphony, 
New York Philharmonic, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Chicago Symphony and San 
Francisco Symphony this week. The 
Cincinnati Orchestra is also giving it. 
The first of the subscription con- 
certs this week in New York and Cin- 
cinnati came Thursday eyening instead 
of Friday afternoon, as in the other 
four cities. One would like to know, 
howéver; the the origin of the Asso- 
clated Press dispatch from New York, 
| rinted all over. the United States in 


that the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra had given Thursday evening 
“the world premiere of Bloch’s ‘Amer- 
ica,’’? adding that within a few days 
it .was to be played in lesser cities. 
It is clear that Messrs Hertz, Kousse- 
'vitzky, Stock and Stoékowski may fee! 





has stolen a march on them. 


work should be played at the subscrip- | 
It is, however, quite as, good as the 
, tune to which we sing ‘‘My Country, 


he Friday morning papers, announcing 


that Mr Damrosch, or his press agent, 


The important question to a member | 


of the audience is not, of course, 


il premiere;’',but whether Bloch’s Rhap- 

‘ sody ig music worth hearing. He has 

| divided it into three parts, ‘'1620—The 

Soil-The Indians-England-The May- 

| flower-The Landing of the Pilgrims’’; 

wis | “1861-65—Hours of Joy-Hours of Sor- 

| row,” and ‘1926—The Present-The 

| Future.’’ There is a motto from Whit- 

man *“‘O America, because you build 

| for mankind, I build for you,” and a 

: | dedication to the memory of Lincoln 

a |and Whitman. Without this program 

| | the music would not be intelligible 
or coherent. 

| Bloch’s score is an epitome of almost 

| all the various methods so far devised 

for writing ‘“‘American music.” It be- 

gins with quotations of American In- 




























school. 


England Symphony.” 
the 1860s, notably ‘“Swanee River” and 

















j verse’s ‘‘California.’’ 





ver Ten Million.”’ 
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invention, all of them forecastin 
| Sonorous peroration, the anthem whic 


— 


cepted. 


. folk song and a snatch of “Old Hun-. 
dred,”” as in Stillman Kelley’s ‘‘New;| numbers for the first part of the Sym- 
Then in the! phony Concerts on Friday and Saturday: 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony; Saties 


“Pop Goes the Weasel’? as in Con- 
In the finale 
| there is some realistic, but rather poor 
i | jazz, and a good deal of orchestral 

imitation of big city noises, traffic, ma- 

chines, and so on, as in Carpenter’s 

“Skyscrapers” and Converse’s ‘‘Fliv-| his studies in Europe. 
| Through this his-| Concerts of next: week, he will 
' torical potpourri, which one sceptical! Toch’s Piano-Concerto; on Saturday after: 
listener yesterday described as ‘‘The| noon, Jan. 12, in Jordan Hall, venture @ 
Young Musician’s Outline of American | recital of his own. Toch, a new composer 
| History,” run’ strains of Bloch’s own 


| | whether the performance is a ‘‘world | 


Ly dian themes, as in MacDowell and his | 
; Then there are an English! chorus must be fitted. 


second part there are popular tunes of | 


Bloch has written very skillfully, in- 
troducing his familiar musica] quota- 
tions gracefully, and planning his 
grand tinal climax effectively. The an- 
them has breadth of style and the 
singable quality needed for his pur- 
pose, though it did not strike one yes- 
terday as On a par with Haydn’s Aus. 
trian Hymn or Lvoff’s Russian Hymn. 


'Tis of Thee,’’ and better suited to its 


purpose than ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban. 
ner.’’ There are other admirable pas- 
sages such ag depicting the voyage of 


the Mayflower. | 

We wondered, when it was Over, 
whether this sort of thing was worth 
doing at all. Heard as music, without 


out congcieusness of the associations 
clustering round ‘Swanee River’’ and 
“Old Hundred,’’ Bloch's Rhapsody 


last cluttered up with musical allu- 
sions. But, on the whole, ‘‘America’”’ 
proved disappointing. P, R. 
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SYMPHONY PROGRAM 
By PHILIP HALE 

Ernest Bloch’s “America: an Epic 
Rhapsody in three parts” will be per- 
formed this week by five leading or- 
chestras of the country. The Philhar- 
monic Society of New York will play 
it this afternoon. Boston will hear it to- 
morrow afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning. The Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe choir will be the chorus for 
the end of the Rhapsody. The composer 
‘hopes that the audience will also lift 
up their voices in patriotic strains. Will 
Mr. Koussevitzky give the word by say- 


ing: “The congregation will now rise 


and sing ‘America’ ’’? 
Incidents and Prospects 
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reference to program notes and with- | 





would sound fragmentary and baffling. | 
Of the three movements, the finale is | 
by far the most effective, and the. 
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Mr. Bloch’s prize-piece—the new Sym- i 


phonic Rhapsody, 
diligent preparation. 


‘‘America’’—exacts 
Into the finale 
Therefore Mr 


a 


Koussevitzky has returned to repertory 


“Gymnopédies” as originally announced: 


Ravel's 


“The Waltz,” as unescapable, 


| year in and year out, in Boston as it is 


in Paris. 
Mr. Sanroma, 
(of young maturity, has returned 





wearing a new aspec 
fro 
At the Symphon) 


’ 


piay 


hereabouts, is a German modernist wh 


g the, has dared to turn a concerto into music 


oS foasery ole 
he hopes may become nationally ich } witty and gay. 
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By L. A. SLOPER Asie 
NEW anthem to America has/|cries of the violin, may well be taken 
JA exssset this week in the con-|tO represent the violence of mob 
cert rooms of five of the sym- Opinion crushing the dissenter. The 
phony orchestras of the United|@ulet but perturbed sécond move- 
States; within a month it will have|™ment seems to express the emotions 
been heard in a dozen such halls.|Of the victim, suppressed but un- 
This anthem brings to a conclusion | Yielding. The final Moderato seems 
Ernest Bloch’s “America,” an Epic|tO portray again the desperate de- 
Rhapsody in three carts for orches-|t®rmination of the crowd to punish 
tra, which was chosen unanimously” nonconformists; but it concludes 
from among 92 scores as the win- witha restatement of the unconquer- 
ner of a prize of $3000 offered by able faith of individualism. Whether 
the periodical Musical America. ®2Y of these meanings was intended 
The judges were five conductors; PY the composer, it is evident that | 
Messrs. Damrosch, Hertz, Kousse-|™USI¢ which can_ release such) 
vitzky, Stock and Stokowski and the | thoughts must be the product of 
performances of the present week profound conviction wich: dite 
were given by the orchestras which | 4@ePer than the largely racial im- 
they direct in New York, San Fran- pulse which seemed to motivate 
cisco, Boston, Chicago and Phila- bloch’s ‘Schelomo’ and the ‘Psalms.’ ” 
delphia. Clearly, Bloch has not within a few 
It is-perhaps significant that Er- months, and merely at the prompting 
nest Bloch should have been the|2! 2, Prize, overleaped the racial. 
author of a prize-winning musical | P°Udaries. | 
epic of America. He is by origin a hic oe indeed, is very_devoted to 
Swiss Jew who’ migrated to the 1is adoptive country. Like many 
United States in 1916. and has been others among the new Americans, he 
an American citizen only since 1923 pernane Als ae sa bi age i 
Further, as a composer he has been | ote than some of its native sons. 
known as distinctly the spokesman = - Wt pesides ee arr rg 
in tones of his own ancient race. ite ones, a thinker, a student of society, 
trials and its aspirations. ‘Thus eae et of pag 
some of his best-known works are natural democrat and an idealist. He 
“Three Jewish -Poems’: “Paalie. has scanned American history and 
for soprano and orchestra; the Sires poetry; he profoundly admires some 
phony “Israe]” “Sah eloue « ie. of America’s great men, in particular 
braic Rhapsody fo ‘ Oo,’ a. He- Lincoln and Walt Whitman. Tota 
chestra. To outhe o — and or-|‘ whose vision has upheld its inspira 
strange thing indeed that such a] “This seuplosr wae tues Senta 
man should assume the ; us Symphony has been written 1a 
musical cheontaler mantie of | love for this country, in reverence 
the United St er and prophet of/| to its past—in faith in its future.” 
tat tang nae And in any event, why should it 
i Chamber Musie nee odd that a eae on 
but not all of Bloch’ Should sing of America? The United | 
been Hebraic. Those gf Pe: ‘i States is no longer an Anglo-Saxon 
miliar with chamber music he h nation. People of Bloch’s race con- 
written since arriving on western stitute a considerable portion of its 
Shores—his string quartet and his | Population. They have not only con-. 
violin sonata—know a wider ace tributed to commercial and financial 
racial aspect of him. Of the sonata | development; they have had a strong 
the present commentator wrare 4 | influence in its artistic growth; and 
1923; ‘Nin particular they hold today prob- 
ably a predominant place in its musi- 
cal life. Perhaps, then, it is singu- 
larly appropriate that one of them 
should appear as America’s tona 
laureate. | 
Program Music | 


Bloch’s “America” will do for 


TS 


“It seems to represent the 
of the individual to escape ina tae 
mercialized Stamp of the standard- 
oie product. The first movement, 
br a tS Savage percussive piano 
y'ams stamping out the ineffectual |' 
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musical companion-piece to Stephen 


Vincent Benét’s “John Brown's 


“Body.” On the fiyleaf of the score, 


published by C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Bloch has written: “The Ideals of 
America are imperishable. They 
embody the future credo of all man- 
kind: a Union, in common purpose 
and under willingly accepted guid- 
ance, of widely diversified races, 
ultimately to become one race, 
strong and great. But, as Walt 
Whitman has said: ‘To hold men to- 
gether by paper and seal, or by com- 
pulsion, is of no account. That only 
holds >men together which aggre- 
gates all in a living principle, as the 
hold of the limbs of the body or the 
fibers of plants.’ Though this sym- 
phony is not dependent on a pro- 
gram, the composer wants to em- 
phasize that he has been inspired by 
this very ideal.” 

The composition seems, however, 
very definitely to be program music. 
The first movement carries the story 
up to 1620; the second covers the 
period of the Civil War; the third 
deals with the present and the 
future, concluding with the anthem 
of faith in America. This anthem, 
the composer explains, “symbolizes 
the Destiny, the Mission, of America, 
The Symphony is entirely built upon 
it. From the first bars it appears, 
in root, dimly, slowly taking shape, 
rising, falling, developing, and 
finally asserting itself victoriously 
in its complete and decisive form.”’ 
The motif, or motto, of the anthem, 
appears on the very first page, as an 


ascending and descending fourth, | 


and is heard recurrently in develop- 
ment throughout. 

For his other material, Bloch has 
gone to sources, employing an old 
English march, a sea shanty, Indian 
dances, Negro tunes, popular songs. 
An American audience is constantly 
recognizing familiar strains: “The 
Old Folks at Home,” “John Brown's 
Body,” “Hail Columbia,’ even “Pop 


Goes the Weasel.” Dangerous ma-_ 
terial; your ordinary composer could) 


hardly employ it without being triv- 
ial, making a mere medley. Bloch 
has 80 interwoven the songs that 
& musical tapestry of much beauty 
results. The depiction of armed con- 
flict by means of these themes in the 
second part of the rhapsody does 
perhaps recall the ‘1812” Overture. 


and may in time become a similar 


object of contumely; but at this 
Stage the experiment seems justified. 


Captions, notes and directions by 
the composer and quotations from 
Walt Whitman are liberally scattered 
through the score. Bloch announces 
they are meant for guidance of the 
performers rather than for reproduc- 
tion in programs; yet they would 
help the listener as well as the play- 
ers to an understanding of the com- 
poser’s purpose. The first section 
tells of the Soil, the Indians, then 
of old England, the Call of America, 
the passage, hardships, the landing, 
the forebodings and the faith in the 
future (“Old Hundred’’). The second, 
after the passages already outlined, 
| describes the mourning of the Nation 
Bes the close of the Civil War. The 
' third, to depict “the present,” is very 
jazzy and “blue” at the start. There 
are anvils, steel plates and an auto- 
mobile horn to picture the turmoil 
of the period. ‘Material ‘prosperity’ 
—Speed—Noise—Man Slave of the 
Machines, ”’ writes the composer at 
the foot of the page. Note that Bloch 
the idealist quotes “prosperity.” 
After a long passage of this increas- 
ing violence, during which “Amer- 
ica’s Call of Distress” is heard, there 
comes “the inevitable collapse.” 
Bloch cannot believe that such ma- 
| terialism can reign always. The de- 
| Scendant of a race of prophets looks 
| to the future and speaks, again after 
Whitman: “Give me solitude, give me 
| Nature, give me again, O Nature, 
, your primal sanities!’’ Again the Call] 
of America, and a gradual crescendo 
leading up to the affirmation of the 
anthem. | 

A History and an Augury 

_ Such is Bloch’s vision or America. 
A simple musical message, he con- 
siders it, understandable to every- 
body, except possibly the “high- 
brows” whom he disdains; at once a 
\history and an augury in tones, a 
song of praise and hope. It expresées 
serene and noble beauty, impassioned 
revoit, assured faith. In conception 
and execution it warrants the quali- 
fication of “epic.’”’ The culminating 
anthem, being designed for the peo- 
ple to sing, is appropriately simple 
and stirring. Will it be adopted, as 
the composer hopes, by ‘America’? 
Will the work as a whole take a 
permanent place? It would be rash 





to attempt to answer these questions 


how. 

The composer has reason to be} 
grateful for the setting forth of his, 
jmusic by the Boston Symphony Ur-| 
| chestra, assisted by a chorus from) 





the Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. The work had 
been prepared with great care under 
the direction of Mr. Kouséevitzky. 
Its performance, which came after 
those of the “Unfinished” Symphony 
of Schubert and Ravel’s “La Valse,” 
was vibrant with eloquence. The 
slow building up of the climax in the 
final movement was masterly. The 
fresh, young voices of the collegians 
gave forth fervently the message to 
ithe Nation. | 

The composer hopes:that this an- 
them “will become known and be- 
loved, that the audience will rise to 


sing it.’ As it is not as yet suffi- 


ciently known, Mr. Koussevitzky 


probably was wise in refraining yes- 
terday afternoon from inviting the | 
audience of Symphony Hall to join | 


in the singing. But the audience, 
either knowing what was expected 
of it or responding directly to the 
composer’s emotion, rose of its own 
accord, and though it did not try to 
sing, remained standing until the 
work was finished, and lingered 
\ thereafter to applaud until the con- 
‘ductor called the performers to their 


feet to share the tribute. 
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Bloch’s Symphony, “America, ” 


To Have Premier in N. Y. Today 


Composition Dedicated to Abraham Lincoln 
And Walt Whitman Will Be Played 
Here Tomorrow 





NEW YORK. Dec. 19 (AP)—A sym-’ 


phony called ‘‘America,” dedicated to 
Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman, 
built around “Yankee Doodle,” “Dixie,” 
and some of the latest negro “Blues,” 
and having for its climax an anthem 
which the audience is supposed to Sing, 
will have its world premier in Carnegie 
hall tomorrow afternoon by the New 
York Philharmonic orchestra, with Wal- 
ter Damrosch conducting. 

The composer is Ernest Bloch, di- 
rector of the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music. Mr. Bloch, now an 
American citizen, was born in Switzer- 
land. In his youth, while struggling to 
obtain his musical education, he sold 
cuckoo clocks in Geneva. He now is 
one of the most widely known of con- 
te mporary composers. 

Following its premier by the Phil- 
Harmonic orchestra tomerrow after- 
noon, “America” will be played tomor- 
row night and Friday by the Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco Symphony orchestras. It will be 
Ziven also in the near future by the 


Los Angeles, Cleveland and Cincinnati 
Orchestras. | 


KOUSSEVITZKY ONE OF JUDGES 
“America” won a $3000 prize last 
Summer in a contest sponsored by 
“Musical America.” The judges were | 


five of America’s most distinguished | 


conductors: Walter Damrosch, Leopold | 
Stokowski,. Philadelphia orchestra; Serge 
Koussevitzky, Boston orchestra; Fred- 
erick Stock, Chicago orchestra, and Al- 
fred Hertz, San Francisco orchestra. 

Mr. Bloch has entitled his symphony 
“America,” an epic rhapsody in three 
parts for orchestra. It is a sort: of 
national historic panorama in music. 
The score is heavily footnoted with quo- 
tations from Walt Whitman. | 

The first movement bears the in- 
scription “1620—The Soil—The Indians 
—England—The Mayflower—The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims.” A Chippewa war | 
song furnishes one of the themes. The | 
hymn Old Hundred another, and there | 
are suggestions of ancient chanties and | 
old English marches. Sub-titles are | 
“Struggles and Hardships,” “Loneliness,” | 
“Memories of the Past” and “The Call | 
of America to the Nations of the | 
World.” which is later built up into the | 
anthem of the climax. | 


SUBSEQUENT MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Bloch calls the second movement: 
“1861-1865—-Hours of Joy—Hours of 
Sorrow.” Here he introduces a south- 


ern ballad, a negro song, a lullaby, Old 
‘Folks at Home. Into this movement 


also comes Pop Goes the, Weasel, Hail 
Columbia, Dixie, and snatches of John 
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‘Brown’s Body, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
, and The Battle Cry of Freedom. 
1 The third movement, entitled: 1926 
‘|The Present—The Future,” opens with 
‘| jazzy tunes and negro “blues.” He calls 
that particular section ‘“‘The Turmoil of 
the Present Time.” 'Fhere are snatches 
of old popular songs of the 90's, too, 
, Then it swings into the anthem, to be 
sung by the audience, and finally winds 
up with a conclusion in which Yankee 
| Doodle is used. 
: Mr. Bloch has written words for his 
| anthem, the music of which, according 
' to critics who have read the score, 
| resembles slightly the old hymn “Jeru- 
salem.” ‘The audience is supposed to 
rise to its feet to sing this anthem. 


WORDS OF THE ANTHEM 


The composer has said that the idea 
of the anthem came to him in 1915, 
while he wandered about the streets of 
New York—a stranger in the new world, 
penniless and unknown, although he 
had even then a reputation in Europe. 

“I have written here an anthem that 
is simple,” he said at the time of the 
award. “A bootblack can understand it.’’ 

His words follow: 

“America! America! 
is in my heart; 

My love for thee arouses me to 

nobler thought and deeds, 

Our fathers builded a nation for 

freedom, justice and peace, 

Toward higher aims, toward brighter 

goals, 

Toward brotherhood of nations. 

. Our hearts we pledge, America, 

To stand by thee, to give to thee 

Our love, our faith, and our lives.” 

The Philharmonic chorus of 150 
_ Voices will lead the audience in sing- 

ing the anthem tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. Bloch has a long list of composi-’ 
tions to his credit. His first symphony, 
written in Munich when he was 21. was 
played by the Philharmonic orchestra 
last season. 

The composer will not be here for the 
premiere tomorrow. He will hear “his 
‘Symphony played for the first time by 
ithe San Francisco orchestra. 


Thy name 
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items of the Day 


Sir Georg Henschel, as he now is, was 
the first conductor of the Boston Orches- 

tra, and it is believable that in 19381 he 
expects to attend the’ semi-centennial 
rites. The other day in London, tempted 
by the British Broadcasting Company, 
he sang to his own accompaniment four 
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| The third movement, entitled: “= 
''.—The Present—The Future,” opens 
'| jazzy tunes and negro “blues.” He ( 
that particular section “The Turmoiz 
the Present Time.” ‘'Fhere are snatt= 
| of old popular songs of the 90’s, = 
, Then it swings into the anthem, tcz 
sung by the audience, and finally wiz 
up with a conclusion in which Yar= 

, Doodle is used. 

Mr. Bloch has written words for 
anthem, the music of which, accorc= 
' to critics who have read the scz 
resembles slightly the old hymn “Jez 

salem.” ‘The audience is supposed= 
rise to its feet to sing this anthem.= 


WORDS OF THE ANTHEM 


The composer has said that the i= 
of the anthem came to him in lf: 


rit 


penniless and unknown, although 
had even then a reputation in Europe 
“IT have written here an anthem tl] 
| is simple,” he said at the time of 
| award. “A bootblack can understand : 
' His words follow: 
“America! America! Thy nam 
is in my heart; 
My love for thee arouses me tc 
nobler thought and deeds, 
Our fathers builded a nation fo) 
freedom, justice and peace, 
Toward higher aims, toward brighte 
goals, 
Toward brotherhood of nations, 
. Our hearts we pledge, America, 
| ‘To stand by thee, to give to thee 
_ Our love, our faith, and our lives.’ 
The Philharmonic chorus of 1 
| voices will lead the audience in sir= 
Ing the anthem tomorrow afternoon.= 
Mr. Bloch has a long list of compo= 
tions to his credit. His first symphor= 
written in Munich when he was 21, w= 
played by the Philharmonic orchest= 
last season. 
The composer will not be here for t 
premiere tomorrow. He will hear % 
‘Symphony played for the first time 
ithe San Francisco orchestra. 
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Items of the Day 


The Young Idea 


Four Children’s Concerts with 
Mr. Schelling as Teacher- 
Playmate 








MPLHE admirable ladies  bestir 
themselves; the children with 
a past sit up expectant; Mr. Schel- 
ling agrees to come again; an 
amplifier is in the air. All of 
which is to say that for another 
winter there are to be four morn- 
ing concerts for the musical pleas- 
ure and profit of youngsters. The 
dates are Saturdays, Jan. 12 and 
19, Feb. 16 and 238; the hour is 
eleven o'clock; the place, Jordan 
Hall. But Jordan Hall, for the 
first time, with an amplifier to 
carry to the rearmost row of the 
balcony every one of Mr. Schel- 
ling’s words. He will speak out, 
and all at last will hear. 
Otherwise the concerts will take 
the usual course. An orchestra 
on the stage, borrowed from Sym- 
phony Hall. (The children are not 
impressed by this lofty origin; but 
their mothers are.) A screen for 
pictures; a song to be sung—the 
more voices the merrier. At every 
turn, Mr. Schelling. Now he is 
telling a story about a composer, 
next he is explaining an instru- 
ment: then he is talking familiar- 
ly about the piece in hand; soon 
he will wave his stick over the Or- 
chestra and the youngsters will 
hear it. They learn and hardly 
suspect it: they begin to associate 
music with a good time, which is 
two-thirds the battle. ... Seats at 
all prices—$12.50, $8.50, $8 and $2 
—are still plenty. Mr. Carl P. 
Dennett at 80 Federal Street will 
receive the orders. 


Sir Georg Henschel, as he now PLT 
i. , . 7 t49 ve tae 
| the first conductor of the Boston Orches- 


, tra, and it is believable that in 1931 he 


expects to attend the’ semi-centennial 


rites. The other day in London, tempted 
by the British Broadcasting Company, | 
he sang to his own accompaniment four 
or five of Schubert’s songs — in the | 
voice and style of his prime. And Sir 
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Georg is in his seventy-ninth year. 
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Brown's Body, Tramp, Tramp, Olea 


and The Battle Cry of Freedom. 

The third movement, entitled: 
——-The Present—The Future,’ opens ° 
jazzy tunes and negro “blues.” He ¢ 
that particular section ‘“‘The Turmo: 
the Present Time.” ‘There are snat 
of old popular songs of the 90's, 
Then it swings into the anthem, tc 
sung by the audience, and finally w: 
up with a conclusion in which Yar 
Doodle is used. 

Mr. Bloch has written words for 
anthem, the music of which, accorc: 
to critics who have read the sc= 
resembles slightly the old hymn “Je= 
salem.” ‘The audience is supposed= 
rise to its feet to sing this anthem.= 

WORDS OF THE ANTHEM 

The composer has said that the iz 
of the anthem came to him in Ilf=z 
while he wandered about the streets= 
New York—a stranger in the new wo: 
penniless and unknown, although 
had even then a reputation in Europe: 

“Il have written here an anthem tl= 
is simple,” he said at the time of 
award. “‘A bootblack can understand 

ls words follow: 

“America! America! Thy nami 
Is in my heart; 

My love for thee arouses me 

nobler thought and deeds = 

Our fathers builded a nation fol1= 

freedom, justice and peace, = 

Toward higher aims, toward brighte1= 

ooals, = 

Toward brotherhood of nations. 

Our hearts we pledge, America. = 

To stand by thee, to give to thee = 

Our love, our faith, and our lives,’ = 

The Philharmonic chorus of 1: 
voices will lead the audience in sir= 
ing the anthem tomorrow afternoon = 

Mr. Bloch has a long list of compo: 
tions to his credit. His first, Symphor= 
written in Munich when he was 21. w= 
played by the Philharmonic orchest2 
last. season. = 

‘The composer will not be here for 4 = 
premiere tomorrow. He will] 
Symphony played for the first 
the San Francisco orchestra 
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The Young Idea 


Four Children’s Concerts with 
Mr. Schelling as Teacher- 
Playmate 
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a past sit up expectant; Mr. Schel: 
ling agrees to come again; an 
amplifier is in the air. Al 
which is to say that for another 
winter there are to be four morn 
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dates are Saturdays, Jan. 12 and 
19 Feb. 16 and 23; the hour 1s 
eleven o'clock; the place, Jordan 
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first time, with an amplifier 
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balcony every one of Mr. sch 
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Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra Op. 38 

” (A Ballet of Modern 
American Life) 


Symphony C major, No. 3, Op. 52 


“Skyscrapers 
y be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


to, quasi allegretto. 
Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


(First time in Boston) 


Tenor: JosEPH LAUTNER 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


Soprano: MARIE SUNDELIUS 
SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 


Rondino disturbato. 


Allegro. 
Adagio. 
There will be an intermission after the symphony 


Allegro moderato. 
Andantino con mo 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 239, at 8.15 o'clock 


Eleventh Programme 


I, 

II. 

III. 
of the 


I. 
II. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 


The works to be played at these concerts ma 
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performance and saying a few words to 
BOSTON SYMPHONY | the players. 
By PHILIP HALE Mr. Sanroma played here in public 


for the first time since his return from 
rhe rachis x cheescaptegeibeeniconpe sigh potty where he studied with Schnabel 
Koussevitzky conductor, gave the 11th | o¢ perlin and Cortot, of Paris. He was 
concert of its 48t’: season yesterday af- coached for this concerto by Tech and_ 
ternoon in Symphony hall. The pro- 1 Pham Dig rg wont hg mee yee 
gram was as follows: Sibellus,. Sym- an. are, sanvatiats " chhelianan ie a 
phony No. 3; Toch, concerto for piano musical pianist was gratefully ac- 
and orchestra, op 38 (First time in  knowledged in Boston before he went 
Boston); Carpenter, “Skyscrapers” (A ‘| abroad for further study. Yesterday the 
ballet of modern American life). Mr. composer gave him only the opportunity 
Sanroma was the solo pianist. The few of displaying brilliant technical. pro-| 
measures for soprano and tenor in| ficiency, and a charming touch in the | 
“Skyscrapers,” were sung by Marie'less robust or screaming measures. 
Sundellus and Joseph Lautmer. There was little or no opportunity for | 
Toch’s concerto, composed in the | emotional display, 
| Spring of 1926 was performed for the| The repetition of the symphony al- 
| first time in this country at a concert ready performed this season, was wel- | 
of the Chicago Symphony orchestra on | come, for the music. has an imaginative | 
| Feb. 3, 1923. Elly Ney was the pianist. | quality that was not dissipated -by a 
She had playej the piano part in Ber-} second hearing. The admiration that 
lin on April 23, 1927, This is said to | the symphony excited last November for 
have been the first performance; but | the originality of the thought and the 
\1¢ is also said that there was a prior expression was yesterday increased not 
one at Duesseldorf in October of the | giminished, but the third movement 
year before, when Mr, Gieseking was | ctij1 seemed an inadequate ending of 
the pianist. We the noble work; a movement not so 
The concerto is intensely modern. Not firmly knit, not planned on so high 
because the piano is only an instrument a plane as those that precede it. 
ya a symphonic ensemble, for the piano" Garpenter’s “Skyscrapers” fares better 
DAs 5 ry been treated in this man-| when it is taken from the theatre into 
“i yg because une ain a Of} the concert hall than many ballets; 
Be at and polytonal” school, | it is less dependent apparently on ac- 
shunning every musical expression that tion. scenery and costumes. It is an 
is obvious and might be anticipated; sing work. amusing ‘in. eee 
not anxious about sensuous measures SINUSES te Wea usic Bk deprived 
that woull please the ladies; reckless |Pe ss, Cri aed conceived and 
in his employment of _ dissonances. lemieutal, with the introduenien tbe a 
Sa hy bid a ay wit and ee aM few sentimental pages and many of 
) S fingers at traditional form. | ¢, * with the joyous strains for 
Fo. all this th2 concerto, no doubt, will | M&@t-J42zZ, Wy Id i "ck ontar hate 
shock those characterized by Mr. Daniel saxophones. ou rs: ce rau hese age 
Gregory Mason as “moronic conserva- | Written the puildt sacar +i, ° ae wats 
tives” and throw the “moronic radi. {|pression ct Pg ig Stravinaiey in 
Ot is an Interesting cot not impres- (mind? If it were so, it would detract 
a ae pce dr sg pha Pr Miers. a fi aa the general effect of the work, The 
Sive, not beautiful, in the accepted | fT MLE BCE 
meaning of the word, though the ph performance was agents | enjoyed by the 
: : é ond movement contains pages of wild, |@udience, and with goo ot. davhanaeins 
irregular, desultory beauty, not emo | This interesting concert, 1n q ney 
fr tional in any deep or sentimental way: 5 Mapes Fig of interpeataeer ae Plain 
it is interesting if only for its frenzied ong + 
Ernest Toch erertiy ege ae its pie af impu- ot performance, will be repeated to- 
i , ence, for curious tricks i instru- | Mgnt. j 
Composer of The New Piano-Concerto at The mentation. ad ee en ee As the orchestra will give concerts 
Symphony Concerts easy nut for any audience to crack un-/in New York, Brooklyn and Spring- 


less it should be a special one composed | field next week, the 12th pair in Boston 
exclusively of those who regard even] will be on Jan. 11, 12, when Arthur 
Debussy and Ravel as old fogies: de- Honegger will conduct, as a guest...The 
spise all inventors of tunes from Mozart || program will comprise these works. hy 
to Bax, and applaud rapturously music |}him: Chant de Nigumon, Pastoral 
that secretly bores them or rasps their d’Ete, Horace Victorieux, Concertino fo 
nerves, There is poetry in the second || piano (Mme. Andree Vaurabourg Hon# 
movement; humor in the riotously The, egger, pianist) and orchestra; Nocturné 
| 


finale, the “allegro disturbato.” ‘The || from the opera “Judith” (Mme. Cobina 
composer calls on the conductor to join 


in his practical joke. by stopping the 


Wright, soprano) and “Rugby.” ig day 
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Sibelius, Toch and Carpenter, 





y We oed and amplified the 
A y | applause rewarded 
e s the divine spark— 


uh s—that made the af- 
v se ubitably was. That 





° t improve. § and when it listeth; 
Musie rom hy ye! sec- / to believe that such 
© for i, Mr. Koussevitzky 

12-room =the three composers 


7 ; Ction, ex. and then attract it. 
Living Hands ‘5 © 
| ‘Tealn, as tors and the learned 
6 08 ta ® listings, who compile program- 
| own course with Sibe- 
y word-pictures of the 
ore 4314 @; recount old tales out 


Set in Contrast Through = jmmmmmree, 8° forth the minds and 


aog folk; survey their handi- 

A Brave Afternoon uld say: “Behold Sibelius 
1IOME nationalistic composer.” 
electricity, hearing the Symphony 


eit , 3000; $20ugcht twice of these ant-- 
VERY ONE that sits before the (ris): tings? It prevailed as 


arts—listéner, spectator, reader— ‘ J 
knows those occasions when all—————252! a qeet “_ ae 
things join together for full ac-*etates: o..| cew a ad “rag 

complishment and deep pleasure. Con-” 7 veil was stripped. : 

sciously, no one concerned works the at} ONS same wise men to 
harder or heeds the more intently. Yet wore OOCES expose then: 

a kindling spirit fills the air, infusing eo ee his as bare as the 

itself into all who breathe it. Chance eons uncover with their 

rules the world, and none may say when % Fs: with musical life; 
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of fate. 
peated from the first performar Sibelius, 
month; Toch’s Concerto for Pi ‘sorks’’ 
Orchestra, played for the first ti! strangely spoken, strangely | 
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discoverable, and amusing to read than to 
hear. Intrinsically it is ‘“‘paper-music; 
like remembered measures of Strauss 
when he would be jocular. Obviously 
|Toch is an eclectic, as every composer, 
open before him, is likely nowadays to! 
be. He is also possessed of the notion, 
repulsive to every theorist but pleasing to 
the casual listener, that a composer 
chooses the expressive means best adapt- 
ed to his design and purpose. 

These, however, are pedantic foot-notes 


'to a music that lays hold first upon in- 
_ terest, 


then upon imagination, finally 
upon emotion. The beginning is tense, 
incisive, imperious. Toch whips the lis- 
tener to attention; then swirls away into 
the idioms aforesaid. The’ intensive 
rhythms, the sense of free, firm, pro- 
cedure, the darts of suggestion, the 
flashes of power, the pauses of serenity, 
are irresistible. As with Hindemith, ouit- 
pouring, unflinching vitality conquers 
every other’ sensation. Proclamation 
upon proclamation, the climax mounts, 
swells, rounds. The slow move- 
ment ghuns' obvious’ sentiment; pro- 
jects a more wayward mood, works 
more subtly upon the imagination. by 
shifting harmonies and timbres, by con- 
trasts of the piano and the divided and 
subdivided orchestra; by evasive melody, 
winding fancy-free. Into fantasy and 
rhapsody Toch pursues it with the means 
of a modernist used in a new temper to 
an insinuating end. . . “The Dis- 
turbance’”’ aside, the finale springs to 
nervous rhythms, hits, runs; in sheer 
exuberance is checked only to fling out 
again. Another German than Hindemith 
can goad us all before him. 

Mr. Sanromé might have played a hal- 
lowed Concerto; reaped the rewards of 
young and fine abilities so exercised. He 
preferred to play the music of this im-. 
mediate day with unfailing technical re-| 
source, with the tense dynamic energy, : 
the proud proclamation, the adventuring | 
fantasy, the swift subleties that Toch. 
variously asks. Under his hand and Mr. | 
Koussevitzky’s, full, brave and free went | 
the Concerto. His unselfishness was his | 
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™ TWTALrY could’ wot have failed to feel yesterday 
| the enormous vitality that resides in 
te och’s music, ita tremendous driving 


power, or have been deaf, for that mat- 
ter, to the charm of his Adagio, in 


( , | which the composer, for all his| 
«Qe | audacity, his impatience and indepen- | 
AG. dence of rules and formulas, seems not | 

, to have forgotten the heritage of i 


beauty and expressiveness that is right- | 


fully his. 
| Studied With Composer 
| Greatly exacting of conductor, orches- 


‘tra and soloist, the Concerto received 
‘yesterday what may be safely termed a 
‘superb performance. Absent from Bos- 
‘ton for 18 months, during which time 
. . ‘he has studied with European teachers, | 
Tock s Concerto Wit ‘incidentally studying this particular. 


Concerto with Toch himself, Mr. San- 





‘roma has returned. to us a pianist of 


; ommeon ability. 
Sansoma at Piano rie was far more than mere com- 


metence tn his playing yesterday of this 
exceedingly difficult composition; there 
was authority end mastery, intellectual 
as well as technical. An unusual dis- 
play of enthusiasm rewarded his | 


efforts. ; 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Sibelius’ Third 
The noble Third Symphony of 


From three moderns: the Finnish Sibelius, belatedly introduced to Boston 
Sibelius, the Austrian Toch and the pecs in Ned pry Oe eataane 
eate vesterda ‘ 
American Carpenter came the PPOm oat if possible, excelled its predeces- 
gramme of yesterday afternoon’s|sors, began the concert, and Mr. 


| nter's “Skyscrapers,” ballet of 
Eaenpneny sennert. Of the three | oan work and play, brought it 


pieces from these contemporary!tg @ close. The voices of the colered | 
| hands one was new to Boston, name-; Singers in the “jazzy’* Coney [Islan 


| vp to 
. . ; episode were safely entrusted yesterday | 
ly, Toch’s Piano Concerto, in which to Marie Sundelius and Joseph Laut- | 


Jesus Sanroma bore the solo part,’ner. Better even than before the 


e .e Tle 
a , rchestra caught the spirit of thls 
and which created the sensation that | adn Wohin. is authentically ‘the ‘volas 


it has everywhere made during its | of present-day America, palpitatingly 
bare two years of existence lalive and not a little vulgar. 


| CONGERTO AT 
| VITALITY OF TOCH’S MUSIC TOCH 

For a time it seemed that the long. | 
maintained musical supremacy of the SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Teutonic countries had passed to some’ 


other lands, to France, perhaps, to'! 
Italy or to Russia, according to one’s 


point of view. But in Paul Hindemith Sanroma Applauded in 


of Frankfurt, and in Ernest Toch, who 


now lives and works at Mannheim, | ue 8 

Germany, has two composers who bid Difficult Solo Part 
fair to win back for her the musica] 
crown. Certainly in the five seasons | 


that he has been conductor of the' 5 bb oe 
Bony Orchestra, Mr. anhiavitdey, J, A, Carpenter 5 Skyscrapers 
who is more assiduous than most in his . 

devotion to the music of our own time, y hon Heard 
has brought forwaed none wn time. | and Sibelius’ Third Symphony 

more significant, more indicative of.a 


great creative energy than Toch’s 
Concerto of yestetday. 


Even those to whom the modern tonal 
speech is as yet not wholly intelligible 
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Jesus Maria Sanroma, young Porto 
Rican pianist who received most of 
his musical education in Boston, Was 
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the soloist at yesterday’s Symphony 
concert, He was warmly applauded | 
for his brilliant and musicianly play- 
ing of the exacting solo part in Ernst 
Toch’s Concerto, new to Boston. 

Mr Koussevitzky repeated his elo- 


: | quent interpretation of Sibelius’ Third 


‘ymphony, first heard at the concerts 
on Nov 9 ie 10. The concluding num- 
ber was the excerpts from John Al- 


| | den Carpenter’s ballet “Skyscrapers,” 
, played here a year ago, The inciden- 
tal solos were sung by Marie Sun- 


dellus and Joseph Lautner, 

Mr Sanroma spent last season in 
Europe- studying under Cortot and 
Schnabel and giving recitals in vari- 
ous cities. It was apparent from the 
opening measures of the concerto yes- 
terday that his art has matured. He 
has always played deftly, with a fine 
command of rhythm, and a cultivated 
feeling for melody. To these gifts he 
has now added the ability to drama- 
tize music. His style has gained 
breadth and depth. He is now an 
artist to be reckoned with, on the 
threshold of what should prove a 
notable career, | 

Toch’s concerto, written in 1926, has 
been played in Berlin and Chicago by 


, Elly Ney, at the Frankfort music 


festival by Walter Frey. and in 
Paris by Mr Sanroma. It has the 
conventional three movements, an al- 
legro in first movement form, a ro- 
mantic slow movement strongly re- 
calling Debussy, and a scherzo finale, 
entitled by the composer ‘‘ronding dis- 
turbato.’’ 

, toch’s music is original without 
freakishness, the work of a modern- 
ist who knows the best that has been 
written by his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, yet has something of 
his own to say which he utters con- 
vincingly. A seeker for reminiscences 
could readily trace the influence of a 
ozen masteng in this score, Bach, Wag- 
ner, Schoenberg, Debussy, Brahms, 
Bartok, Stravinsky, and so on. Yet 


) there is no borrowed material, Toch, 





like Handel and many another of the 
great classics, has merely taken his. 
own where he found it, fusing many) 
Styles into a new one, | 

The first movement stimulates the 
listener by its powerfully built 
climaxes in which the piano part is in- 
terwoven with the orchestra. ‘The de- 
velopment recalls Bach rather than 
Beethoven. Toch uses polyharmony 
and polytonality that Bach would’ 
never have ventured or approved, but 
his working out of his material is 
polyphonic, 

The slow movement has the whole 
tone scale, with the Shimmering evan- 
escent harmonies that to a modern 
listener now always recall] Debussy. 
ns very little of the music is actually, 
ike Debussy. Toch has borrowed the 


‘diom to express his own emotions, his. 
Own ideas. : 


The finale is a sprightly and amusing: 
little rondo, in which the final state-. 
ment of the chief theme is delayed and 
disturbed by a mock heroic interrup- 
tion. As a whole, this concerto is un-. 
usually interesting music, which ought 
to become part of the standard orches- 
tral repertory. It is not a mere show 
piece, yet it affords a pianist ample 
opportunity to display his prowess. 
The performance was eloquent. 

Mr Koussevitzky’s genius for creative 
interpretation has never been better 
illustrated than by his reading of 
Sibelius’ Third Symphony, dismissed 
48 a failure by other conductors these 
20 years past. Out of a rather baffing 
score he produces brilliant, glowing 
music, with a plaintive folk tune slow 
movement between two sonorous al- 
legros. He probably achieves this 
triumph by taking liberties with 
Sibelius’ directions about tempi, dy- 
namics, and so so, 

But it is Koussevitzky quite as much 
as Sibelius who is here the creator. In 
this instance a listener who intensely | 
dislikes Koussevitzky’s creative talents | 
when they are displayed in the form 
of new readings of Beethoven, Mozart 
and Schubert can only praise, admire, 
and be grateful. The classics can and 
Should speak for themselves. But 
Sibelius in his Third Symphony 
couldn't, without Koussevitzky’s help. 

The excerpts from ‘‘Skyscrapers’’ 
heard yesterday again proved Mr 
Carpenter’s talent for writing ‘‘high- 
brow jazz,” a talent akin to and per- 
haps equal to that shown by Mr Gesh- 
win in his now celebrated ‘‘Rhap- 
sody in Blue.’”’ Koussevitzky strove 
valiantly to get the orchestra into the 
swing of the rhythms, 

The orchestra will be away next 
week, The composer Honegger will 
conduct as guest Jan 11 and 12 a pro- 
gram of his works. P. Re 


Toch’s Piano Concerto | 
Performed in Boston 
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For the eleventh program of the, 
season, Dec. 28 and 29, Serge Kousse- 
vitsky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra proffered the Third Sym- 
phony of Sibelius, Toch’s Piano Con- 
certo and the concert version of Car- 
penter’s Ballet, “Skyscrapers.” The 
pianist was Jestis Maria Sanroma. 

Toch’s concerto, performed in Ber- 
lin and Frankfort in 1927 and played 
by Elly Ney with the Chicago Orches- 
tra last season, was heard yesterday 
for the first time in Boston. Possibly, 
if it had been composed and pre- 
sented to us much sooner, it might 
have made a more profound impres- 
sion. But it is many years now since 
we first gazed with amazement 
upon ‘‘Feuerwerke,” and not a few 
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ince “Hor@@@Victorieux” burst upon 
our astonished vision. In the mean- 
time, ing at the feet of many in- 
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we have learned much about what 
may be done with tonalities, rhythms 
and orchestral colors. Thus now- 
adays, before mounting on pinions of 
enthusiasm, we are disposed to ex- 
amine attentively the musical scene 
which is set before us. 

Toch undoubtedly has the full 
equipment of the modern orchestral 
crafisman, Employing a huge aggre- 
gation of instruments, he can pro- 
duce unpleasant sounds with the best 
of them. When he elects to return to 
the methods of the impressionists, as 
in his slow movement, he can even 
be ingratiating. But looking beneath 
his wrave exterior, we are unable to 
discern what supports it. Was there 
substance here which required to be 
expressed? The musical material 
strikes us as undistinguished; the 
form and manner as highly compe- 
tent, even brilliant, but in no way 
original. The humor, even, of the 
final movement is traditionally Teu- 
tonic. With regret, we are unable to 
share the expectation which has been 
expressed that this concerto ‘will | 
rank in the course of time among) 
the great pianoforte concertos of 
musical literature.” 

The concerto nevertheless had a 
warm reception. But this may very. 
likely have been due in part to the 
playing of Mr. Sanromaé, who is a 
musical product of Boston. He was 
graduated with honors from the New 
England Conservatory of Music and 
was formerly official pianist of the 
Boston Orchestra. For the last year 
and a half he has been in Europe, 
studying with Schnabel and Cortot. 
He also coached with Toch in this 
concerto, so that we may conclude 
that his interpretation of it was au- 
thentic. He accomplished a tour de 
force. 

If we were bent on forecasting we 
should prefer to risk a surmise that 
the. Third Sibelius Symphony has a 
better hope than the concerto of 
finding a permanent place in the 
repertory. The good impression it 
made on its first performance in 
Boston, six weeks ago, was con- 
firmed yesterday. Mr. Koussevitzky 
was well advised in repeating it 
SO scon. Carpenter’s music again 
Seemed to feel the need of its origi- 


nal setting on the Metropolit 
Opera stage. L. A. Ng ' 
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aby ey from Stravinsky and 
Schénberg to Martini and Copland, | 


Some More Opinions 
on Bloch’s “‘America”’ 





SproiaLn TO THR CHRISTIAN ScleNCE MONITOR 


LOS ANGELES —At least two 


weeks before Ernest Bloch’s “Amer-_ 
ica” had its initial Los Angeles— 


production by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Dec. 20 and 21, copies of the 
vocal portion of the score were dis- 
tributed to regular patrons, com- 
munity choruses and others; and 
yet when the time came for the 
audiences to do their part, the result 
left much to the imagination. 
Whether from self-consciousness or 
a desire to listen to the general 
effect, unsuspecting that hundreds of 
others had the same thought, many 
individuals in both audiences de- 
prived themselves and everyone else 
of what might have been a fine ex- 
perience. 

The opening pages unfold a preg- 
nant serenity that burgeons into 
some of the loveliest music of the 
work. As the first Indian theme 
approaches and as others slip in, 
they are like the peaceful gathering 
of tribes enjoying their primitive 
ceremonies and dances. The coming 
of the English and the landing of the 
Pilgrims are beautifully conceived. 

The second part was more obvious, 
with its dexterously managed collo- 


quial songs and dances. At times, 


for instance in the period of strife, 
one caught something’ eclectic 
about it. 

Bloch has not done his best writing 
in “America.” Under the conditions 
he undoubtedly realized the futility 
of such an act if he hoped for popular 
approval, consequently he felt justi- 
fied by past successes of other 
writers in picking up a large portion 
of jazz and its associates and drop- 
ping the whole jumble bodily into the 
first part of the third period, begin- 
ning with 1926. From this unpleas- 
ant example of the general trend at 
that time emerged, by the hand of a 
master, the inspirations, exaltations 
and ideals of the few who would 
raise high the country’s standard. 


As the “America” theme keeps 
entering in the various solo instru- 
ments and choirs, one is carried 
away more by the manner than by 


the mood. In fact it was this writer's | 


feeling throughout most of the work; 
{there was no forgetting the. crafts- 


' manship. 
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Jesus-Maria Sanroma (Walery, Paris) 


Pianist in Toch’s Concerto at The Symphony Concerts 
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(Transcript Photo by Frank E. Colby) 


Boston Symphony 


Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller Presents Serge Koussevitzky, 
ds Made Under His Baton, While Governor Fuller 


Orchestra, With a Set of Stravinsky Recor 


TH Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra as honor guest, promi- 


nent Bostonians interested in music, 


including Governor and Mrs. Alvan T. 
Fuller, met in the president’s room of 
the Oliver Ditson Company, 179 Tremont 


street at four yesterday, and listened to 
the first records made by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, under the 
direction of Mr. Koussevitzky. 

The records were ‘“Petrouchka’”’ and 
“Apollon Musagete,’”’ both by Stravinsky, 
the first requiring five sides of three 
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'Next week the orchestra will give concerts 
and Springfield. 
sais J take place on Jan 





Stands By 
discs and the second the reverse of the 
last Petrouchka seal. Mr. Koussevitzky 
he reproduc- 


obviously was pleased with t 
tion and from force of habit “eonducted” 
with the index finger of his left hand as 
the first was played. Later he explained 
that Stravinsky’s works were peculiarly 
adapted to successful recording because 
they were so constructed that they 
brought out the individual tones of the 
several instruments and were not blurred 
or distorted by the intrusion of ensem- 
bles which are difficult to reproduce. 

A package of the records, tied with 


holiday ribbon was presented to Mr. 
Koussevitzky by Mrs. Fuller. William 


Arms Fiske 
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Ditson Company, master of ceremonies, 
pointed out that the records created a 
new era in phonograph history in the 
combination of their making by the fore- 


most orchestra in the world, led by the. 


renowned conductor, using the works of 
one of the greatest of modern composers 


and mechanically perfected by the lead- : 


ing phonograph company of the world. 
Mr. Fisher presented Mrs. Fuller with a 


gift similar to the package given to Mr. : 


Koussevitzky. 
Mrs. William Arms 


hostess at the 


the Oliver 
Gretchen Myers was hostess for the Vic- 


in New York, Brocklyn| 


The next regular pair of concerts will : 
uary eleventh and twelfth | 


Fisher was 
gathering on behalf of | 
Ditson Company and Miss; 


tor Talking Machine Company. 
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s—Fanfares announcing the com- 


Pursuit—The 
*“Rugby,” Orchestral Movement 


Curlatius—Entrance 


é 
of Horatius—Lamentations 


*First time at these concerts 


a. Song of the Sirens 


b. Berceuse 
c. Song of the Pear 


Soloist: COBINA WRIGHT, Soprano 


*Pastorale d’Et 
Soloist: MME. ANDREE VAURABOURG HONEGGER 


Soloist: COBINA WRIGHT, Soprano 

Imprecations of Camilla—Murder of Camilla 

Allegro non tanto—Larghetto—A llegro 
‘Pacific 2-3-1,’’ Orchestral Movement 


*Three Songs from “La Petite Sir 
Horatii—Entrance of the Crowd 


the herald 
bat—The Combat and the 


Triumph 


Camilla and 


*Prayer of Judith, from the Opera “Judith” 
945 


Horace Victorieux, Mimed Symphony 
may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Col 


ic Library one week before the concert 


*Chant de Nigamon 
*Concertino for Piano and Orchestra 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 12, at 8.15 o'clock 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after ‘Horace Victorieux” 


Twelfth Programme 


ARTHUR HONEGGER will conduct these concerts 
of the Boston Publ 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY II, at 2.30 o'clock 


The works to be played at these concerts 
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Arthur Honegger 


Guest as Composer and Conductor at the Concerts of the Symphony 
Orchestra in Cambridge on Jan. 10, in Boston on Jan. 11 and 1”. 
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By PHILIP HALE, 


guest, the concert of*the Boston Sym- 
phony. Orchestra .in “Symphony Hall, 
yesterday afternoon. (He conducted the 


~ |to Come. "Today “Horatiis”  probabl; 


no longer seems to them amorphous, 
horridly cacophonous and chaotic: some 
Arthur Honegger conducted, as a/||pages may appear deliberately brutal, 


but the subject is not one for melli- 
fluous strains. Here one finds the true 
Honegger, standing on his feet, apart 


orchestra at the’ Cambridge concert last | from the others, raising his own voice, 


Thursday. night.) ‘The program of yes- 
terday, made up wholly of his works, 
was as follows: Chant de Nigamon, 
Prayer of Judith from the opera “Ju- 
dith.” Three songs: Song of the Sirens, 
Cradle song of the Siren, Song of the 
Pear. Pastorale d’ete.  Horatius Vic- 
torious. Rugby. Concertino for piano 
and orchestra. Pacific 2, 3, 1. 

Mme. Andree Vaurabourg Honegger 
was the pianist; Mme, Cobina Wright, 
the soprano singer. “Pacific 2, 3, 1,” was 
added to the program that had been an- 
nounced. The orchestra rose to their 
feet when Mr. Honegger came on the 
platform; the audience welcomed him 
warmly. : 

The Chant de Nigamon, composed as 
an exercise for the orchestral class of 
the Paris Conseratory, is one of Hon- 
egger’s earliest orchestral works. The 
subject is an episode in a story by 
Gustave Aimard of Hurons torturing Iro- 
quois prisoners, who stopped their death 
chant to hear their chief Nigamon 
sing his last word. Three themes were 
taken from melodies of the North Amer- 
ican Indians collected by Julian Tiersot. 


‘The composition might be described as 


pictorially romantic, planned according 
to then contemporaneous form: music 
expressive of tribal conflicts, exultant 
triumph, tortures and the final chant 
of tragic resignation; music that is ap- 
propriately savage, cruel, and then dig- 
nified, stoical.in its lamentation. Amer- 
ican composers who have summered and 
Wwintered with our Indians, and, as the 
saying goes, been through them with 
a dark lantern have not expressed 
savagery so forcibly as Honegger whose 
acquaintance with them was wholly de- 
rived from the ingenious Aimard. In 
comparison with Honegger’s» music for 
the torture, that of Puccini’s in the sec- 
ond act of ‘“Tosea’”’. is. agreeable and 
suave. This- symphonic poem shows 
Honegger’s technical skill, his grasp of 
effective orchestration, his ability to ex- 
press himself pictorially, even emotion- 
ally. It does not reveal individuality, 
nor was individuality perhaps to be ex- 
pectec. of a young man in a conserva- 
tory. No one. hearing this music in 
1918 could have foreseen the Honegger 
of ‘“Horatius Victorious’ composed in 
1920-1 and of the still later works. 

Mr. Monteux brought out ‘Horatius’”’ 
for the first time in this country and by 
so doing disturbed the equanimity of or- 
thodox Bostonians: woke them. from 
their constitutional composure. Since 
that shock was administered by Mr. 
Monteux, these good people have learned 
resignation, they are prepared in a mea- 
Sure for what they consider the worst 


LL 


——_ 
na ee ee 


virile, at times raucous, conscious of 


his own strength, a man to be reckoned 


with. oP 

In marked contrast with “Horatius,” 
which was originally for a mimed per- 
| formance on the stage, is the “Summer 
Pastorale” with its pleasing «poetical 
remembrances of country life and sur- 
roundings; amiable music, deftly made, 
with the to be expected employment of 
professionally pastoral instruments; 
music that a composer of less individu- 
'ality might have signed after a restful 
vacation; music that charms the ears 
while it is playing;“is vaguely remem- 
bered. 

In “Pacific 231” and “Rugby” the 
true Honegger steps boldly forth, the 
men of the commanding position 
among composers of today. “Rugby” has 
been aptly described as a “melee of bod- 
ies”, two football teams, two themes, 
“lyric dynamism”. And in this sym- 


phonic movement Honegger shows that 


he can command at will a long, sweep- 
ing melody. As for “Pacific, 231” it 
might well bear for its motto Walt 
Whitman’s lines to a locomotive: 
“. + . Through gale or calm, now 
swift, now slack, 
' Yet steadily careering; 
Type of the modern—emblem of motion 
and power... 


Fierce-throated beauty! 

Roll through my chant with all thy 
lawless music .. . 

(No sweetness debonair of tearful harp 
or glib piano thine) — . 

To the free skies . . . unpent and 
glad and strong”’ . 

The “Concertino” seems a new de- 


‘parture; it is a fascinating, haunting 
‘composition. Here the frequent repe- 
tition of a theme—pattern, if you will— 


in dialogue for piano and orchestra— 
excites; it does not, as is often the case 
with repetitions, annoy. How charming 
the ornamentation by orchestral in- 
struments of the melody for the piano 


x 


f 
j 


' 
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——————— ne 


in the middle section; how inspiriting 
the gay measures in the finale. No. 


padding, no spinning out of a musical | 


idea beyond endurance. Truly an ad- 
mirable work, delightfully performed by 
the pianist and the orchestra. No won- 
der that Madame Honegger and her 
husband were recalled again and again. 
Mme. Wright was not the woman to 
sing the music from “Judith.” She has 
not the voice for it; there was no emo- 
tion, no spiritual exaltation in her per- 
formance, She. was a little.more fortu- 
nate in the short light and tripping 
“Song of the Peer.” | 
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terday was gladly 


ill be repeated tonight. 
Next week Enrique Fernandez-Arbos 
will be the ‘guest’ conductor 
orchestra. His program will be as fol- 


he knows. 


of the 


lows: Wagner, Prelude to “The Master- 
singers of Nuremberg.” Halfter, Sin- 


fonietta. Ravel, Alborada del Grazioso. HE 
ally called to the Symphony Con- 


Albeniz-Arbos, La Procession del Rocio. 
“The 


De: Falla, Three Dances from 
‘Three-Cornered_ Hat.” 


NOTES ON CONCERTS 








TWO guest-conductors, 


certs, draw near. 


Ae me a ae ee 


*. Honegger. modest, honest ®G nest-Conductors 


ech and in }:...avior, does not pre- 
.tend to be a virtuoso conductor. Lead- 
ing .his own compositions, | 
what he should: express. The: orchestra 

responsive to his 


| 


To Symphony Hall 


For Four Concerts in January 
Honegger from Paris, | 
Arbos from Madrid 


annu- | 


As last year, one, 


Arthur Honneger of Paris, is primarily 





Hes wld By PHILIP HALE jan: !V/4arbos of 


It is hardly necessary to re 
concertgoers of Boston that Arthur H 
megeger will, as. an h 


' duct the Symphony 
- ternoon and tomorrow night. The halltne United States. 


» should be completely 


servatory and 


onored guest, con- 
orchestra this af- 


filled if 


mind thelng else. 
O- bect the concerts of Jan. 9 at _ | 
nd of Jan. 11 and 12 in Boston, making 


at these three his first appea 








Pe” OE only the concerts of Jan. 15 
through ‘curiosity to see the man tO)ng of Jan. 18 and 19 in Boston. 
whom a locomotive engine and a foot- 
ball game suggested musical impres- 
sions. The program, consisting wholly 
of his compositions, includes one of his 
earliest and one of his latest. “Chant de 
Nigamon” was written as an exercise for 


the orchestral class at the Paris Con- 
it was first verformed Bree 


| “King 


there under his direction. The argu- have m 


ment is taken from a story by 
Aimard about the Hurons and Iroquol 
‘how one tribe burned their prisoners while above th 
the excepted—he has 


: 


- unfortunates 


/chant to,hear t 

eo nayggnoa The 
een performed here by the Boston mended him. 

Sinfonietta. These players have also fat the life an 


alive, scalped them; nevertheless, 


suspended _ their 


he solo of their chief, the eclectic mind 
“Pastorale. d’Ete”’ has schools and of none, have alike 
A composer able to turn 
d death of a Hebrew hero 


Gustave mo 
s: American public of 
e rest— 


death ured it. 


a composer who conducts in his own 


music; the other Enrique Fernandez- 


Madrid, is conductor and noth- 


“Judith” and “Horace 


Monsieur Honneger will di- 
ambridge 


rances in 


To Senor Arbos fall 


pring he was ruest-conductor in N 
ork; but he has not re-visited Boston 
ince the distant day, during Gericke: 
econd term, when he was concert-master 
t Symphony Hall. 
David” and “Pacific 23 


1,” in de-| 
Vainqueur,” | 


in Providence 


Last 
=4 


a 





ade Honegger the best-known | 


dernist, save only Stravinsky, t 


o the} 


concerts and opera; | 


His vigor, directness, 


performed the Concertino for piano ty the power and 


and orchestra (Pauline Danforth, pian- sae 
ist), The pianist this week will be Mme. ‘merican ears. In 


Andree Vaurabourg Honegger. 


tius Victorious” 
which has been added to the program 
since the first announcement—have 
been performed by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra. Mme. Cobina Wright 


and 


‘‘Hora- 
“Pacific 231”’— 


@ soprano, which has sung in Boston, York, 


will now sing Judith’s “Prayer” from thets. 
the opera in which Mary Garden por- piece, 
trayed at the Boston Opera House the 
patriotically bloodthirsty heroine, Mme. 
Wright will also sing three songs with 
the accompaniment of flute, violins, through t 


violas and ’cellos. 
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11 A. M. in Jordan hall. 
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‘Prelude 


‘Suite from the Incidental Music to d’ Annut 
Ernest Schelling will civ | Tragedy, ‘‘Pheedra’’ 
pemeng wil give the first of iChant de Jolie 


his concerts for children tomorrow at 





Rusby 
| Concert 
~aeancibs 


was - 


What 
‘and Cambridge it is too early to say, 


‘the other day in Paris he was conductor 
his program of his own pieces: 


form and voice to ope 
in Chicago and Boston found them good. 
In “Horace,” he wou 
ballet—and the 
snarling old men, 
could heap 


Recently, 


Stravinsky always | 
interested and pleas: | 


variety, | 


that makes him of all 


com: | 


speed of a twentieth- 


was bound to win 


In “Judith,” he gave new 
ra, and audiences 


ld do as much for 
time has passed when 


as happened in New 


the so-called 


it with gutter-epl- 


football 


“Rugby,” has engaged him. 
Honegger will proffer to Boston 


but 


to Shakspeare’s Comedy, ‘*The Tempest’’ 


* 


ino for Piano 
231 
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Mevnutor- By L. A. SLOPER 


: ) ©i2- 
- ARTHUR HOXEGGER, Who®'is 
perhaps the most interesting of |»rogram from his own works. Thus 


Athe group of clever young jthe Concerti 
Parisians who once advertised thenl- | nany sides, introduelue time yet 
\ selves so well as “The Six,” has em-jjazz in its ‘final section “Thief s 
Lay the de tour of the United pleasant, lively piece ae sl 
Porsteny lis rst American appear- should not care to find any lon 
. es were made this week as guest The piano part was played b ‘Mice: 
Sichantra rr Boston Symphony Andrée Vaurabourg Honegger, whose 
bridge and Shei wae ae _ Cam- personal charm and dexterity at the 
“ile Fae sd r, oussevitzky keyboard completely won the audi- 
ace retired for his annual mid- ence Basi 
winter vacation. The opera, “Judith.” | 
aah : : ’ dith 
vie Magis composer, offering a successful in its choral part "The 
us to- trace his Aiove sey permitted Prayer of Judith, however, we re-| 
de Nig: Z Land Deserhney 99 | 1e Stage. In Symphon ‘ 
Phinney poh oe recent Rugby.” jterday, it failed to es 4 a sel 
iekted hy the io eats pe sued chat Gee was due in part 
“Horac Ti atawi ” 4 ety He fact that Mme, 'Cobi 
“Pacifle | dp ghivetees the Concertino, the singer, though she hes 2a ne 
Petite Sirénc” and the pe, Uaebe voice, appeared to have) Beam 
Judith about My» oy Prayer of /10tion of the meaning of the words 
of af — for the tent |she was singing. This may also have 
“Judith.” With l] thts the opera |been the reason why the other songs 
hardly room for re - Dp vy ae was jleft so faint an impression. | : 
many persons ¢ mre a ia which! It has been said that “Rugby” | 
nh Tsons consider his master- Sesegy Bo advance over “Pacific 
“Cha ™e 7. ro-t, because it contain ‘ 
eisteu ames gh goers although a Scriptive realism. Would nt teal a 
that might have b not a composition More accurate to say that the com- 
student 4a an pbulbnt to Spc sae by any poser has merely omitted the detailed 
treatment of the American Indian events which he supplied ta the mae 
hemes ‘ar ‘ ( S which he supplied i ; 
earketic te showed a re- Of the earlier wast on maa 
(ra. In the ‘puestaer Pastors” to that Hor seer he ae ee 
chose to reveal his capacit Mead al sta BS onesser is one of the first line. 
ple charm and roc eth y for sim- Composers, it did serve to draw at-. 
pitt. Glia inieaaes ae 1g melody; tention to a peculiarity of hi oi 
cadbiin moana ee not escape a Positions which seems conatiteta 
at the time was . Ossibly Honegger an identifying idiom. This is the 
retreat. the pier” cae in a rural persistent use of a brief and rugged 
Certainly “Horace te ne co iatli. “sure in the doublebasses, tubs and 
pendous contrast pat came as a stu- trombones, which serves variously 
tle picture we had 1is musical bat- ‘© portray an Indian dance, the en- 
ago from Mr, Mo heard some years ‘Trance of Roman gladiators, the ex- 
sf time il The passage ©Ttions of a laboring locomotive and 
the power to oe ide deprived it of the movements of football players. 
hie nae < Belen py us. We are _ AS a conductor M. Honegger 
inderstand it wit] it calmly and to showed himself lucid and authorita- 
sives us a ne Sapa difficulty. This tive, even if not so vivid an exposi- 
reciate its rh tl Opportunity to ap- |r of his own compositions as such. 
rchestral "team aE oo saa its |" artist of the baton as Mr. Kous- 
lowever, naka Abe he my rtidapes 4 The opportunity of seeing 
value ‘of its subaten doubtful of the |1™m ane of hearing his own interpre- 
1tS Substance. tations of his works was warmly ap- 
The Concertino preciated by the audience of yester- 


day. 
Honegger really wag able to! 





M. 


srovide a surprisingly veontrasted{ 
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DAY WITH 
SYMPHONY. 


Entire List of Pieces, 
i by and Led by | 


. Composer 


a 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
The world of music is revolving 
rapidly these days. Not so long ago 
the name-of Arthur Honegger was 
| one with which to frighten the mu- 
j 


sically timid. Yesterday afternoon 


| ‘Monsieur Honegger led the Sym- 
| 'phony Orchestra through an entire 
programme of his compositions, and 


| ithe audience, far from protesting, 





applauded most of them with genuine 

fervor and, in a far larger proportion 

| 'than is customary at the Friday mati- 
wes: sat the concert through. 








Many pictured likenesses have made 
Honegger’s face familiar to the readers 
| : 'of musical periodicals, the scanners of 
|'music-pages in the daily press. It is a 
strong face, rather massive in contour 
and: surmounted by a shock of unruly 
black hair. Seen in the flesh the com- 
; | poser gives as a man the impression 
| | of energy and vitality that is created 
| by his music. Thick-set, of medium 
stature, he has few of the graces of 
YF the prima-donna conductor, but he 
) leads an orchestra as one familiar with 
| the essentials of the craft and, what 
is more to the point, as one who knows 
what he wants and obtains it with 

| /no excess of gesture. 
, Next March Honegger will pass his 
sith birthday. Already he has estab- 


KNOWS WHAT HE WANTS 


* ts 





2 












“u] among the newer composers of France. 


| regarded 


lished himself as the leading figure. 


This is not a day of musical master- 
pieces, but he has made at least one 
in his ‘“‘King David,’ produced here 


| last spring by the Symphony Orchestra 


and the choirs of Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe. And to judge by a single hear- 
ing, he has made another in the tone- 


poem “‘Rugby” (he styles it an orches- 


tral movement), played yesterday for 
the first time in Boston. 


“Rugby” Good Music 


Those who expected in this latest 
Honegger score a repetition of the 
somewhat crass realism of the loco- 
motive piece, ‘“‘Pacific 2-3-1"" were 
doomed to disappointment. Save in the 
general suggestion of conflict and mo- 
tion there is little in ‘‘Rugby’’ of either 
the externals or internals of a football 
match. There is, in fact, a recurring 


‘lyric theme of a marked, if fleeting, 


beauty that is difficult to place in such 
surroundings. Perhaps it has reference 
to the fair devotees of the sport. but 
solely aS a composition, 
‘Rugby’ seems to have in it the ele- 
ments that make _ for’ life. Bevond 
doubt it will become a_ part of the 
standard orchestral repertory. “Pacific 
9.3-1"" which, by the way, concluded 
the concert of vesterday, seems to have 
come to stay; and “Rugby” is far the 
finer piece of the two. 

To begin the concert Monsieur -tlones- 
ger offered an early composition on at 
American Indian subject, “The song oi 
Nigamon,”’ that is little more than 
worthy student-exerecise. The Prayer 
from the opera ‘Judith,’ sung by Co 
bina Wright, strengthened the impres- 
sion made by the opera itself, that the 
solo passages are relativel) ineffec- 
tive. Three songs with orchestra from 
“lq Petite Sirene’ proved of slight in- 
terest—though they might have been 
more convincingly sung—and another 
early work, ‘‘A Summer Pastoral, 
plaved here once by Mr. Miedler’s Sin- 
fonietta, has no more than a passing 
charm. 


’ 


“Horace Victorieux” 


With the ensuing number, the mimed 
symphony ‘‘Horace Victorieux,’ intro- 
duced here by Mr. Monteux in 1922 to a 
generally perplexed and even resentful 
audience, the real, the characterist? 
Honegger emerged. This music that 
vividly describes the victory of the Ro- 
man Horatius over the three Alban 
Curiatii and his subsequent murder of 
his own sister, because she lamented the 
death of one of the vanquished, has 
power that is inescapable. Aix years 
of modernist music have tempered some- 
what the sting of its dissonances. But 


it is not for those who delight on!) 
in agreeable sounds. Yet yesterday = 


audience received the piece with wun- 
disquised enthusiasm. Verily we it 
making progress. | | 
Between ‘‘Rugby”’ and “Pacific 2-5-! 


—< wee <<a = 


came yesterday the Concertino for piano, 


and orchestta, the solo part played by 
the. composer’s wife, Mme, Andree 


Vaurabourg Honegger. This Concertino, | athle 


which was performed here last season 
by Pauline Danforth at a chamber con- 
cert of modern music, is a piece that 
should disconcert no one. The final 
movement, a sort of polite and modi- 
‘fied jazz, pleased particularly yesterday, 
'and there was much applause for Mme. 
| Honegger, who played with a crystal- 
‘clear tone and delightful sense 
‘rhythm. 


| a + er ee 


HONEGGER CONDUCTS 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Noted Composer 
Program of His Works 


“Rughy,” New Football Piece Heard 
for First Time in America, Pleases 
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™Stocky and strongly built, of medium 
height, Honegger looks as much like an 
te or a young business man as like 
a musician. Only hig face, surmounted 
by a high forehead and a mass of thick 
black curly hair betrays at a second 
glance the musician's sensitiveness 
lightening its heavy features. 

He conducts with rather clumsy 
sweeping gestures, obviously intent on 
conveying his ideas about interpreta- 


of! tion to the players, and completely 


oblivious of the presence of the audi- 
ence. He is, in fact, not by profession 
a conductor, but a musician able to 
make his talent and his thorough un- 
derstanding of the orchestra felt by 
players and audience. 

The program, revised at the last 
moment by the welcome addition of 


“Pacific 231,” ranged from the “Chant 


J 


de Nigamon,”’ written in 1917 ag a stu- 


‘dent exercise in composition at the 


Leads | 


Paris Conservatoire to ‘‘Rugby,’’ com- 


| pleted last Summer. It represented the 


! 





development of Honegger's great gift 
as fully as was possible in the concert 
hall. It proved that his individual and 
powerful style has been logically de- 
veloped, 

Logic, indeed, is in Honegger’s music 
a quality that verges almost on a de- 
fect. In ‘‘Horace Victorieux,’’ for ex- 
ample, the rigor with which he carries 


‘through a long work a single train of 


Arthur Honegger, noted Swiss com- | 


musical thought results in a monotony 


poser, appeared as guest conductor at) of effect certainly not intentional, 


yesterday’s Boston Symphony concert. | 


Polyphony is as natural a musical 


His interpretations of a program filled; jdiom to Honegger as it was to Bach. 
with his own works were of unusual| His counterpoint is, of course, very 


interest. ‘‘Rugby,’’ the new tone poem 
suggested by a football game, was 
played for the first time in Boston on 
this program. Honegger’s American 
debut as conductor was made Thurs- 
day evening at Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, in the same numbers the Bos- 
ton subscribers are hearing, including 
the first performance in America of 
‘‘Rugby.”’ 

Andree Vaurabourg (Mme Arthur 
Honegger) was very warmly applauded 
for her admirable playing of the piano 
solo in her husband's Concertino. 
Cobina Wright, an American soprano 
now living in New York, sang an air 
from the opera “Judith,’’ and three 
songs from ‘‘La Petite Sirene.”’ 

Honegger, now 36, is world famous 
as the composer of the oratorio “King 
David,’ heard here last year; the 
operas ‘‘Judith,”’ given here two years 
ago and to be repeated by the Chicago 
Opera Jan 29; ‘‘Antigone,’’ the tone 
poem about a locomotive ‘‘Pacific 231,’’ 
familiar to Boston audiences from 
many performances, and other works. 
His visit to Boston is an event to be 
' remembered with the coming in former 
seasons of d’Indy, Richard Strauss, 
Stravinsky, and Ravel. This young 
modernist seems certain of a prominent 
place in the history of music in the 


20th century. 


“free” in the technical sense of the 
term. Yet his treatment of rhythm 


}lacks the flexibility that lends the il- 
_lusion of freedom to Bach’s student 


the 19th century fashion 
‘program titles to his work. 


fugues. 


In the main Honegger’s style escapes 
the selfconscious and imitative eclec- 
ticism that impairs the work of too 
many modern composers. He writes 
for orchestra with’the modern tech- 
nique that makes the old distinction 
between the four choirs of the orches- 
tra almost insignificant. 

The great thing about his music is 
that he has something to say, and 
notable skill in saying it in his own 
style. One felt yesterday that his 
music is never pictorial, never really 
descriptive of actual life, and won- 
dered at his persistent following of 
of giving 

Perhaps 


it is merely a business man’s instinct 
for publicity. Pieces purporting to de- 
scribe steam engines and football play- 
‘ers are sure to be talked about by 


eee 


persons who would 
pure music. 
‘Rugby,’ the only important work 
new to Boston on vyesterday’s pro- 
gram, does not sound at all like a 
football game. There is no imitation 
of actual noises, merely a solidly put 
together piece of music with a form 


ignore them as 
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and a substance thet command respect 
from the intellect and stir the emo- 
ions of the listener. : 
The ‘Pastorale’’ and the concertino 
rove that Honegger has in him 4 
lyric contemplative romatic strain that 
derives from the German music, with 
which his spiritual affinities so plainly 
lie. His musical, as well as his actual 
genealogy, stems from German and 
Protestant rather than from French 
and sceptical sources. His parents : 
were from Zurich, where he studied * 
and lived as an adolescent. It is a 
meaningless accident that he was born | 


in France and now lives in Paris. 


The orchestra did its best for 


Honegger, and must have satisfied 


him. His wife, a fine pianist, was a 
thoroughly satisfactory interpreter of 
the difficult solo part in the concertino. 
But he was unfortunate in the singer 
chosen for his vocal works. P. R. 
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_ Mr. Fernandez-Arbos, who will con- | 
duct the Symphony concerts next week, | 
has arranged this program: Wagner, | 
Overture to “The Mastersingers of Nu-| 
remberg”; Halfter, Sinfonietta, Ravel, | 
Alborado del Grazioso”: Albeniz-Arbos, | 
“Eyocation,” “La Feta-Dieu a Seville,” | 
and “Triana” (orchestration of piano | 
pieces in the suite ‘‘Iberia”); Turina, | 
“ta Procession del Rocio”; De piven 
Three Dances from the ballet “The 
Three-Cornered Hat.” | 


Honegger’s Creed 


Communicated in 1920 to Paul 
Landormy 


1 ATTACH great importance to 

musical architecture. I would 
never see it sacrificed to literary 
or pictorial considerations. . . . 
My model, above the rest, is Bach 
Unlike sundry “anti-impression- 
ists,” I seek no return to har- 
monic symplicity. I hold that we 
are bound to utilize the harmonic 
material of the school that pre- 
ceded us, but to different purpose 
—as basis for lines and rhythms 
» « »- i do not share the [cur- 
rent] inclination for music of the 
side-show or the vaudeville thea 
ter. On the contrary, I prefer 
chamber music, and symphonic 
music, when they are gravest and 
most austere. 
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As at Cambridge, eight numbers—to ly awed to silence, seemed but 
count collectively the songs from “Laf— poem on the German model 
Petite Siréne’’—filled the program. Two— ced practice in composition. 
Nigamon’s orchestral song and “Summer Fronesser had been reading in 


Pastoral’—may be counted early Ho- land or Cooper about “the 


negger. Into a middle period fall “FJora- | man.’’ Certainly he had ab- 
tins Triumphant” and ‘Pacific 2-3-1’’;! pe theory and practice of the 
while to a later and a present day be- fe poem, German-fashion—even 


long the Concertino and “Rugby.’”’ For Pauent obscurity. For though: 
the purposes of the concert, somewhere '§ death-song stayed savage) 


in a Umbo of their own hovered the softened savage hearts, it is 
fragment from the opera, “Judith’—her; to follow across Honegger’s 
Prayer to Jehovah in Act One—and the ‘et, for prophecy, in the piece 
three songs out of ‘La Petite Siréne’’ eadiness and vigor. ra 

suggested by Andersen’s tale of the little yer still passes the holiday 
mermaid. “Judith” is drama in music; German Switzerland whence 
exists, therefore, in true and living self} In landscape and atmosphere, 


nowhere but in the theater. Only to stu-f sights and sounds familiar and 


dents and connoisseurs of opera (there;, he found the moods, out. 
’ 


are such futile persons) was the Prayer {made the music, for “Summer 
of much interest—as iliustration of Ho-}—-the murmurous, musing, be- 
negger’s swift, salient operatic speech aS|through the middle measures 
though the shape, speed and substance tyety drifting out of the dis 
of the word were on the instant fused}thread the revery: the rev ; 
into the shape, speed and substance of }ting, as drowsy day-dreams ido 
the music; as example, again, of the illu-| summer glow. Yet not Pig 
sion or the emotion single instruments, f hand of Hone ca 
stripped or hushed, may evoke. st tint arr 


S written stub fir TT eee 
In turn, the three “Siren Songs,” sung foral’” runs in Ane ties t ae 
to flute and a few strings, hinted at the] the musical matter piece pi 


increasing fineness of hand and choice- lfane 
' . : -iTancy chooses it: 
ness of means in Honegger, that inhbonqduct it ; @race and 





quick sensibility he may seize, pro- oP 

! much “Summe nis 

ject, dissolve, a mood. . Call them fav to the Gonuentine nM 
adroit, sensitive trifles — a caress, 4 -oncertino—the pres- 


motion and.a laugh. . . . All four F as Madame Andrée plays it, 


of these vocal numbers suffered from the!/,, 
inability of the singer to convey the <p pecker ae or variety 
musical substance or assimilate the musi- | work kbd Ne ee 
cal style—much less to enhance and indi- very ° ; i iia spay: 
vidualize either. Must high-placed French }. f arin omg is transparent, 
composers, paying notable visits to the eee anto Just place. The 
United States, have some singing mill- pPovement = supple and alert 
stone, hung by an American manage-| Honegger’s melody; there his 
ment, about their necks? For Ravel, | Counterpoint; a few pages on- 
last year, it was Mme Lisa Roma; for | zest tor fugue—he can even 
Honegeger of yesterday it was Mme. Co- ayful; everywhere his harmonic 
bina. Wright. his sensibility to timbres. 
; eimai i however, lives in his own 
_ Nor, as the stock-phrase of old-fash- 1924 is the wate upon the Con- 
ioned reviewing went, need ‘‘Nigamon’s Hence the piano as instrument 
Song’ or “Summer Pastoral’ detain us -i0n as well as means to pseudo- 
long. Which of us, having done more or ts of atonality and polytonality 
less decent work in maturity, does not{ almost cooing: in the finale a 
turn back with secret affection to the a dance; while over the way 
exercises of student-years? A certain |bassoons and the violas some- 
reviewer, not without present place and like jazz. (The austere progiam 
quality, still lays hand upon heart and ive it “a street song.” ans i 
declares that he wrote his best article th an infectious vail pi 
a junior at Cambridge for the long- musical as the matter. A go00d 
pete rg ye“ Bh Se so with ng for the fanciful, the oad 
Nigam s Song.’’ n Friday, as onoag $s 
Thursday, this music of the tortured Iro- indame Altavee, ten yn os 
(uo:s In the midst of the torturing Hu: )lural. ahebenagian g P:, 


ater Honegger. It is brief—yet 
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tunity—the entrances of the composer: 
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6 orchestra to its feet, shook its collective 
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7 stood framed in the crescent, alert, grate- 
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“Pacific 2-3-1,” the new “Rugby,” the | 20 1927, to,...126.83 | 


; 


other and, as the books will surely say. oe seat Ms ua ea ae 
44 é ° *+eel129 
the greater Honegger. The mimed 31, 19° . 


ait» Meteensan 


symphony” of the triple Roman combat, | 30, 1927, to, .°” 435" 
to, . 


t 

— 
ct ct es 

°o 


of the passionful and murdered Camilla * ia veal f Rpts: 
received yesterday its meed of applause. - feat! to .+ 143.61 
Seemingly, the atonality and the poly- | 29, 1927) to." 444" 
tonality of a music that lays on and . 3 1927, to,., 
spares not, irritated few ears, exas- me. rig fo... 
'perated few.mouths. Yet no longer ago - aed 7 » at 
,than 1922, when Mr. Monteux, greatly 187 1903’ ela 


daring, produced the. self-same piece in 24, 1928, 


senile lips quavered out gutter-epithets. | 13, 1998 ¢6 
Now intent listening and fervent ap- 23, 1928, to 
‘plause. Are we at last agreed that the jf 1928, to 
|'music of this immediate time is funda- 9’ j95,’,9 
mentally and pervasively music of dis- 12, 1928 ¢)- 


sonance; that to it our perceptions are be- 14, 1928, to........ 


coming accustomed, understanding, re- ‘5 1928, to’ 


sponsive, as they gradually attuned 16, 1998) to. iho eA. 


themselves first to Wagner, then to De- 30, 1928, to.., 


; 63% nn 
bussy; that at the imagination, the will, a? 19.8, te .. 152.82 
the hands, of a Stravinsky or a Honeg- g 1928." ia. Subd 


rer, this dissonance becomes a Me€aNS 29, 1928, to 


their strangeness? Have we gained at 
last the victory over prejudices by which 4, 1929. 


we see that atonality, polytonality and 3. 1929. SRR 
the kindred modernisms are but new In- (0, 1929, to...) 

struments to old ends, to be used or dis- ty stocks are as Satie: 
used, enforced or softened, as they may imeiting, Amerte : 


y slephone, Americ 
* « a) ‘ (neric 
serve the purpose of the composer: fa’ atchison, 


Central, Jears, 


favorable. Pa ‘sie ilway, Timken Ro! 
Unmistakably, and after six years, t ~ |Corporation, Union Pacific, 
mimed symphony of Roman legend iS {t, United States Stee) and 


modernist music of poignant beauty and 


impinging power. Paes 
unmoved before the measures that sing}, Jace... Stocks 





the fated loves of Camilla of the Horatii|w 27. 513 @n0 
and her Curatius; or that sharpen M......1,210,100 
her agony and revolt when by hap ee | "tea tos 
brother’s hand her lover falls. She 


screams out imprecation—for ‘Horace 
Victorieux”’ is intrinsically tonal drama 


I 

{ 665,700 
1 .032,200 
T...... 857,800 
{ 
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—and the page pierces with power. The te aaa ten 
brother runs har through—and the pag®6 yz... 737 800 
seethes with the swift savagery of the_ Eyre pe 
deed; then swells into the silence that hoe ee 
upon these Romans fell. Along the way), “ ”  @R4. 400 
to this climax other deeds of tonal powerM.... .1,097,500 
and musico-dramatic imagination. Vivid-“ 1.023.000 


ly the two motivs contrast the com- 
batants, foretell the victory; there the 
i heralds proclaim—for once tersely; be- 
'fore and behind the crowd grinds; and 
ever, as it seems, ° : undernote of the 


fated Camilla. 200 «69 633 o 


Honegger writes a stark, sinewy)500 £1714 208: 


; 
music; grave, austere, the composer’s500 591g 471% 


eye and ear fixed on the object, not 2300 I1144° 88 
measure of rambunctious. rhetoric or90 #2 77% 
romantic palaver; the high Roman fash- } 
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that self-same room, feminine voices £9, 1928, to....144.59 
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screamed with scornful resentment and |, '9” joog* fO---.. 158.29 'S 
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Andree Vaurabourg-Honegger 
Pianist and Wife to the Eminent Composer 
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| Mr. and Mrs. Edward Burlingame Hill 
,of Cambridge gave a tea and reception 
_yesterday afternoon at the Chilton Club 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hon- 
| egger of Paris, Mr. Honegger, the Swiss 
} composer, will make his first appear- 
|} ance in America this afternoon when he 
| will be guest conductor of the Boston 
‘Symphony orchestra. He will conduct 
| again tomorrow evening. 
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Through ‘Tion; the heroics of Corneille’s traged “>. Mates Waele 
“Pacific 2-3-1,” | nard-bitten into a stripped realism. Nor in (A 
other and, as t}«tyoratius Triumphant” merely a mu , : 
the greater of delineation and of mimed drama. 6444 62 62%, —Y 
symphony” of yond both, it has its own integrity a 401g 38 39%, Vs 
received yester : at - | 414g 107 110 9 +% 

'Two-fold, from MHonegger conductin “,, 6314, 578% +8 
nie pe gt the | and composing now came ‘Horace Vi Yo at 
or aia wut an torieux.” Thereby, no doubt, it wa 
eb : , glamoured. Yet from it~ sounde 
than 1922, whe high imagination and large master 
daring, produce: into music transfusing drama. Th 


that self-same W®Y was clear for ‘Judith,’ ‘‘Antigone,’} 


screamed with and Honegger fertilizing a sterile stag 2enefits 


emg i oe ager Then to the other mastery—-over th 


—~ @ 
music of motion. To us in America “Pag, 
eeene: sxe We cific 2-3-1’—the locomotive piece—firseee O Le Oil Ce 


disclosed it. Being human, and there 
fore decently light-minded, the delineaiyle Tells of A 
tive details primarily amused us. Wwe 
sponsive, as ¢ heard “the joyous monster,’ aS a Pe \ssociation wit 
themselves first risian commentator named it, chugging 

bussy: that at t into motion, straining to grip the rai'sypf New Jersey 
the hands, of a From it apg hg agp ag OE gles 

& ss cording to the rules; a 1e enc as. 
oe Saree mr "ha braked—there is no other word for vg, wets ota anes a 
their strangenes Sound—to a stop. (Honegger, by tiga. at the Exchange 
last the victory Way, speeds up the Pacific beyond the™, 


, . bring: less graphic stands Richard B. Kahle 
We see that ati usual; but brings i to nee tic. cal relations between h 


the kindred mo¢é Still.) Ag descriptive music, the pie a tog : 
struments to old would have been forgotten in a year Standard Oil Compan 


used, enforced « Upon listening imagination and preserv- 
serve the pur} ing recollection it laid hold by far more 
Through yestert remarkable traits. : 
the Divine JU Here at last was a music primarily of ) | Se 
favorable. ‘motion. Seventy-five miles to the hour the Hea gt fi : : oS Q 2 e | } 
Unmistakably, Pacific raced the rails and spanned the (ex ‘i ma. tee ee ee : | 
mimed symphon, night. Honegger rhythmed the pace; sang 
modernist music the song of the motion, filled the staves 
impinging powe’ with the zest and glow of such riding of 
unmoved before! earth, air and darkness. Even the coun- 
the fated loves ( terpoint felt the thrill, The imagin- 
and her Curajing was bold and sure; the accomplish . 
her agony an¢ing masterly. Our day, our living, by 
brother’s handj no means inglorious, had entered into 
screams out ir|symphonic music, Honegger for its voice, 
Victorieux” is i} Here were its stee] and speed, here its 
—and the page Iirasp and clatter rhythmed and made 
brother runs h32} music. By such titles, “oe as bie aa * | 
seethes with th/j locomotive piece, “ Iacific 2-3-1’’ endured. | Andre ‘ 
deed; then swe| To this day we that love our own time | eee ce aurabourg Honegger | 
upon these Roml shamelessly, may not hear it without | Pianist and Wife to the Eminent Composer | | | 
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to this climax ot} emotion. , a 
and musico-dran In succession, but to far fine achieve- 
ly the two m€ ment, now stands “Rugby,” already 
batants, foretell jabelled the football piece. (Honegger — — | i 
heralds proclain gnas locomotives amusing, even haunt: e2ald Jan +/+ 1929 | 2 
fore and behind;,, Therefore legend about “Pacific.”’ | Mr. and Mrs. Edward Burlingame Hill é 
ever, as it seem Honegger once played football; still fol- | of Cambridge gave a tea and reception ine) 
fated Camilla. lows the game. Therefore legend—ai- | yesterday afternoon at the Chilton Club i 
Honegger WY aay accumulating—about ‘‘Rugby,” no yin honor of Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Hon- i 4 
music; srave, £ more than four months old. Under any oe oa Paris, Mr. Honegger, the Swiss nafy 
eye and ear fixe€ (:nor name it would have sounded as } eee see will make his first appear- 
measure of rate ee Tcre again is a music of mo- Poet he merica this afternoon when he |, fee 
romantic palaver Por 114g 41 nvuian Lasn- | | e guest conductor of the Boston \ an 
| ‘Symphony orchestra. He will conduct | 


| again tomorrow evening. 
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/perated few.mo 
than 1922, whe 
' daring, produce: 
‘that self-same 
/sereamed with 


‘plause. Are we 
‘music of this i 


__rhrough “Vion; the heroics oftion, variously and injtensively rhythmed 
Pacific 2-3-1,”} parg-bitten into a st — abrupt, broken, ‘hastened, checked 
epg and, as th«tioratius Triumphi beaten down, struggling upward. It 
a ey of of delineation and Oupsprings from motivs developed and 
of the passion yond both, it has iiconducted in contrasy, rivalry, struggle, 
received yester vitality, into them combat. They are| wrought into a 
Seemingly, the. Two-fold, from H mélée of counterpoint}-a Parisian found 
tonality of a , and composing now the phrase—that in' both graphic and 
spares not, irj torieux.” Thereby, musical impression transcends ‘'Pacific.” 
; , Slamoured. Yet In this polyphony the game—if game 
high imagination there is—is played changefully, excitedly, 
into music transf dynamically. The zest of it, the joy of 
way was clear for ‘ it-—this is European, not collegiate foot- 
and Honegger fertil hall, football seen and heard through 
—the imagination—burst here and _ there 
Then to the othe jnto songful measures,  full-throated, 
music of motion. T.jate, The end flings up a sturdy vic. 
cific 2-3-1’-—-the locio,-y, And all by musical means used in, 
disclosed 1t. Being musical imagery to musical illusion, | 
fore decently light- For his purpose Honegger needs neither) 
coming accusto tive details primar! otcnality nor polytonality, tosses away 
sponsive, as ¢ heard ‘“‘the joyous with as free a gesture the percussion 
themselves first Tisian commentator oroup, Here again is music of our 
bussy; that at tinto motion, straint time, our living, our sport-——and not, 
the hands, of a From it sounded tl yerely are they machines; music buill 
ger, this disson cording to the rules upon the foundations of the. fathers, yet 
to power and b¢ braked—there Is no speaking our language in our voice to 
their strangenes Sound—to a stOP. Guy answering emotions. ‘“The ancients 
last the victory , way, speeds up th€ yore the ancients’—composers included 
we see that ati usual; but brings Itt _o«put we'’—listening to music—‘“are 
the kindred mo¢ still.) As descriptl} people of today.” H. T.P. 
struments to old would have been tl Meco nee Ree 
used, enforced ¢ Upon listening imagination and preserv- 
serve the pur} ing recollection it laid hold by far more 
Through yester remarkable traits. 
the Divine J Here at last was a music primarily of 
favorable. ‘motion. Seventy-five miles to the hour the 
Unmistakably, Pacific raced the rails and spanned the 
mimed symphon; night. Honegger rhythmed the pace; sang 
modernist music the song of the motion, filled the staves 
impinging powe! with the zest and glow of such riding of 
unmoved before! earth, air and darkness. Even the coun- 
the fated loves ( terpoint felt the thrill. The imagin- 
and her Curajing was bold and sure; the accomplish 
her agony an¢ing masterly. Our day, our living, by 
brother’s hand/ no means inglorious, had entered into 
screams out ir|}symphonic music, Honegger for its voice, 
Victorieux” is i} Here were its stee] and speed, here its 
—and the page irasp and clatter rhythmed and made 
brother runs h2;} music. By such titles, not as mere 
seethes with th! locomotive piece, ‘‘Pacific 2-3-1’ endured. 
deed; then swel| To this day we that love our own time 
upon these Rom} shamelessly, may not hear it without 
to this climax ot} emotion. | 
and musico-dra In succession, but to far fine achieve: 
ly the two m@ment, now stands “Rugby,” already 
batants, foretell jabelled the football piece. (Honegger 
heralds proclaim gnas locomotives amusing, even haunt- 
fore and behing ing. Therefore legend about “Pacific.” 
ee te sy seeM tyonegger once played football; still fol- 
fated Camilla. lows the game. Therefore legend—ai- 
eenegger = We ready accumulating—about ‘Rugby,’ no 
music; grave, * more than four months old. Under any 
eye and ear Nixes other name it would have sounded as 
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Pianist and Wife to the Eminent Composer 
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} Mr. and Mrs. Edward Burlingame Hill 
,of Cambridge gave a tea and reception 
yesterday afternoon at the Chilton Club 
1 In honor of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hon- 
‘egger of Paris, Mr. Honegger, the Swiss 
composer, will make his first appear- 
| ance in America this afternoon when he 
will be guest conductor of the Boston 
‘Symphony orchestra. He will conduct 
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Arruur HonsGcer was born at Havre, France, on March 10, 1892, 
of Swiss-German Protestant parents, who went to France for busi- 
ness interests. It has been said of Honegger that, although like 


| César Franck, he belongs to the history of French music, he is “pro. 


—————— eee a eee mei 
SS NG ROI IE 


Honegger has been represented at concerts of the Boston Sym- 


foundly Swiss,” as Franck was “essentially Belgian.” 
parents were not especially musical, but his mother played the 
piano, and as a child he learned to love Beethoven and take a lively 
interest in music. When he was six years of age, an old lady, the 
wife of an Austrian consular official, prophesied that he would be 
a musician, and taught him rudiments of the art. His father had 
given him the first piano and violin lessons, according to Arthur 
Hoerée, but M. Roland-Manuel says that his parents gave the boy 
over to a piano teacher, later to Sautreuil, who gave violin lessons 
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phony Orchestra in Boston by these compositions: 

1922. November 24, “Horace Victorieux.” Mr. Monteux, con 
ductor. First performance in the United States. 

1924. October 10, “Pacific 231.” Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor. 

1927. April 1, “Pacific 231.” Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor. Also 
October 28, Incidental music to D’Annunzio’s “Fedra.” | 

1928. April 1 (Pension Fund Concert), “King David.” Harvar 
Glee Club, Radcliffe Choral Society. Ethel Hayden, soprano, Viola 
Silva, contralto; Tudor Davies, tenor; Paul Leyssac, reader; Jol 
P. Marshall, organist. Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED ‘TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 


Thirteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 18, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 19, at 8.15 o'clock 


ENRIQUE F. ARBOS will conduct these concerts 


Een 


Wagner Prelude to ‘““The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ 


Halffter . ; 


Pastorella. 
Adagio. 
Allegretto vivace (Minuetto). 


Allegro giocoso. 
(First time in Boston) 


Sinfonietta in D major 


Ravel Alborada del Grazioso 


Albeniz Suite, “Ibéria’”’ (Arranged for 


Orchestra by Arbos) 
a. La Féte-Dieu 4 Séville. 
b. Triana. 
(First time in Boston) 
Turina ‘“La Procession del Rocio,” Tableau 
Symphonique 


DeFalla . Three Dances from “*The Three Cornered 


Hat,” Ballet 
a. The Neighbors. 


b. Dance of the Miller. 
c. Final Dance. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after Ravel’s ‘‘Alborada del Grazioso”’ 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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e Symphony Concerts of Jan. 18 and 19 
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SYMPHONY 
RESPONDS 
10 ARBOS 


Spanish Programme 
Seems to Please 


Audience 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Returning as guest. conductor to 
an orchestra which 25 years ago he 
served for a season as concert-master, 
Enrique Fernandez-Arbos of Madrid 
directed the Symphony concert of yes- 
terday afternoon. It is in the inter- 
pretation of the music of his own 
countrymen that Mr. Arbos by com- 
non consent excels as conductor and, 
save for Wagner’s “Meistersinger” 
Prelude and Ravel’s would-be Spanish 
“Alborada del Grazioso,” the pro- 
sramme ran wholly to pieces by Span- 
ish composers. , 


ee ress 6 es 


MAS CHANGED BUT LITTLE 


To speak first of thie man, Mr. Arbos 
‘ws changed outwardly but little since 
last he appeared in Symphony Hall. 
alr retains its raven blackness chen 
Js beard has Srayed, and a slight sto¢ 


} 
} 


| 
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genéral good-will; from first to last the 
applause yesterday was more than com- 
monly plentiful and hearty. - 


His Spanish Pieces 


In detail Mr. Arbos’ Spanish pieces 
were a Sinfontetta by the 24-year-old 
Ernesto Halffter, composed when that 
precociously gifted pupil of De Falla 
was but 19; two numbers from Albeniz’s 
plano suite ‘‘Iberia’’ in Mr. Arbos’ or- 
chestration; Turina’s ‘‘La Procession del 
Rocio’; and three dances from De- 
Falla’s ballet ‘The ‘"‘Three-Cornered 
Hat.’”’ 


Of these pieces Halffter’s Sinfontetta 
was new to Boston, as were Mr. Arbos’ 
transcriptions, and Turina’s “luminous 
fresco,’’ to use a phrase bestowed upon 
it by Debussy, had been played here 
only by the orchestra of the MacDowell 
Club and by the People’s Symphony. 


Halffter’s Sinfonietta in its general 
character suggests the suites of Handel 
and Bach, but it is Spanish for all that, 
and an extraordinary work to have 
come from so young a composer. There 
is some repetitiousness but no uncer- 
tainty of touch. 


Albeniz Very Effective 


More conventionally Spanish is Tur- 
ina’s Tableau Symphonique, brilliant 
and colorful. So effective were Albeniz’s 
pieces, the Triana especially, in Mr. 
Arbos’ version, that it would be a pleas- 
ure to hear others of the set. Ravel’s 
‘“‘Alborado”’ is diverting; and so are De 
Falla’s dances, although this music is 
less distinctive than the composer’s “BI! 
Amor Brujo.”’ 


As programme-making per se such 
preponderance of music of a single type 
might be questioned, but there was no 
mistaking the audience’s enjoyment of 
the concert. The performances of this 
Spanish music amply confirmed Mr. 
Arbos’ reputation in it. Keenly he feels, 
vividly he imparts its rhythm and color. 
The ‘‘Meistersinger’’ Prelude, however, 
was too. shrilled-voiced, tonally too 
high-pitched, over-violent in the brass. 
Wagner with sauct espagnole, a stim- 
ulating dish for those who relish a new | 
roint of view and are not disturbed by | 
racial contradictions. 


“Mr. Koussevitzky will return to his! 
post at the supplementary concert of the 


inakes him seem a shade less tall j5ymphony Orchestra next Monday even- 
conducting he js energetic clear-cy 108; with Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
senerally economical of motion ang Phony and Franck’s Symphony upon his 
‘Tifle angular. By report the orchest}Program. He will divide the ensuing 
Varms to him as a man. Clearly it yr pair of regular Symphony Concerts, on 
‘ponded to him as musician and as co Jan. 25 and 26, between Mozart's 


ductor, 


“Jupiter” Symphony, in which he has 


ihe toa he expressed his pleasure nev2r been heard in Boston, and Mr. 
yY Braciously bidding the pla, Bloch’s Rhapsody, ‘America,’ first 


“rs to rise at the 
iwiaber on the pr 
"NC® participated } 


ee 


end of nearly eve! played a month ago.. In the concluding 
ogrammeée, The auc “Anthem,’’ a chorus from Harvard ahd 
n and heightened tl Radcliffe will again assist. | | 
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SS : i ‘present regard for details, they too 
+e SPANISH MUSIC a contributed to the general effect, and 
eae iat ee appear as ey wer -im-~ 
Led By PHILIP HALE | nine gat . tWgahiltenaaiinae 
®nrique Fernandez-Arbos, a guest,’ © The spirit, the beauty, and the 


| neert of the Bos-| strength of the performance were at 
emer she Deen concer once appreciated by the audience, The 


ton. symphony orchestra yesterday after> onductor and the orchestra were en- 
noon in Symphony Hall, where 25 years| ¢husiastically applauded; the former 
ago he sat on the platform as the con-| wes thrice called to the platform. And 
certmaster of that orchestra. His pro- gana reigned throughout the con- 
. , cert. 

gram Was as follows: Wagner, roe. | Of the Spanich music, familiar and 
to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg : |, ynfamiliar, Halffter’s Sinfonietta and 
Halffter, Sinfonietta D major; Ravel, Al- | the “Triana” of Albeniz, brilliantly or- 


i} 
bo ; 47-Arbes, “La |chestrated by Mr. Arbos, made the 
rada del Grazioso; Alberiz-Arbe || deepest impression. Ravel's orchestra- 


Fete-Dieu a Seville,” “Triana”; Turina, || tion of his piano. piece is ingenious but 
“Ta Procession del Rocio”; De Falla,| “Alborada” cannot be ranked amons 
| s ii a ‘ks eit in the original 
es from “The Three-Cot | his better works e'ther in t o 
oo ie The sinfonietta by Halffter or in the magnified and enriched form. 
arcee ony ch 1 pieces by Alberiz There are measures that apeeag? some- 
an cf . thing entrancing to come, but there is 
. re c 
as orchestrated by Mr. Arbos we 


, Ino arrival. Turina’s “Procession” is 
played for the first time In Boston; the not so interesting eas the description of 


music by Ravel and ore ge eiacont the festival printed by way of ex- 
handed over to Mr eee the su- planation in the score. The subject of ; 

sky hanade pon which during the years the ‘Procession and that of Le Fete- | 
erb orchestra W has shaped and Dieu” are about the same; the former | 
of his engagement he ght 4 testi- 18 @ too literal translation into tones; | 
fashioned until, according to bie ted panoramic music; music for a film; the | 


and this country, | latter is gorgeous impressionism, if that 
Mr. Arbos | word may be allowed. 
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‘< instrument as a MU-_ | 
aan. and a airt es son or, re- | not been swept off his oc ws ae 
sician t ‘arv influences, neither by Stra- 

‘<; ever mindful | temporary . va 
specting the composer». vip vinsky nor by the preachers of atonality 


of them; without disturbing and unwel- He is not so devoted 


ining by | and polytonality. } 
seemme. personal een eaage sheakt : to folk song that this Sinfonietta can- 


: th cr ieak Wb Ms 
‘the service he rendered -inot make a universal appeal; yet it Is 
; s a conduc- |not ma : nih 
in detail of his ewes ‘mperti- |evident that he is Spanish in musical 
‘tor would be papersucus, 1. ng been ifeeling and expression. He has a pro- 
: } : f on , } ¥; 4 > Yh 4 Uwe , ot : “+ e 
ment, for his tepmation bility was |nounced sense of rhythm; he is no! 
‘establishe¢ Ot a Saat season in New jafraid to let drums have an important 
ere Fecoeniers —< ;ducted several |jrole (he uses two side drums): there 
i — jare many hints ts mene 0 hag sn 
iy ag is j retation |does he require a huge orcnest $3, 
xample his interpre on | Sata ts 
Take apt yon en Prelude. He re- | what he has to say. The Fiche hy 
yesterday 0 : 11 that “The Master- icharmingly simple and melodious. as 
‘membered first o ., “ that the Prelude ; Adagio is too long. It ee 
singers 3S gauge heard perform- jpassages, the prevailing mood holds ~ 
iis. joyous. We have ‘attention for the greater part, the 
ances even in 


es, | : 
German opera house 1 ¥ 5 respect: 
itechnical treatment inspire: 
ave thought from | 
iwhen one would h 
the manne 


, i but ‘ter | fter he 
e was jbut Halffte: could not stop al n 
: that tie es coe had, for the ~  m en Real oo 
read tha s’ line, |hausted his subject. 1c las 
“Presenting Thebes, fi tg ‘more character than the Minuet. with 
th eo thd consideration | the reservation made, the Sinfonie ‘ 
f geyous, but with cue | is not an ordinary, not a conventiona 


: are- wads 
of the sections representing the squ ote ‘The composer has musi cal ideas. 


o ° . 7 t, for- Ir} a 
tol edantic mastersingers, No ‘pressing them and maxins 
Neetu of the lyric passages fot Walther skill in expressing + shun 


i O 
eterized the most of them. © He docs n T 
a ple  liggain ree mn 1: ex- melody or the semblance of meloey, 
Eagan he y See lexity; a buoy- Nor does he go far afield in the ¥ ~ ) 
ang a cootrePainvained Pnrodghout; qg to avoid what some consider “too ¢ 


: q-| vious.” ‘ ite 
continuous flow of melody in whicn ns | If music can be said to dazzle by }: 


streams | -- : PP ayer ging ex- 
Sious episodes were not separate stTe™F) y.ihiance. striana” is an amazing ch 
the musical river indispensable to the | ample. The piano ge dash, swing, 
continuity, While there was an ever) OF orchestral  Copor, ? 


_—=- 


ductor, players and listeners. 


rhythmic frenzy;; it mightbe called an; jf Mr. Arb6és had been quite un+ 
admirable study for a master’s instru- ;nown, he would have established 


mentation. The piano piece, when thi 
the pianist has the requisite’ technic Himself at once as an authoritative: 


and fiery imagination, it itself exciting; orchestral director by his rousing 
as Mr. Arbos has scored it, the music is Performance of the “Meistersinger 
intoxicating: 7 |Prelude. Austere Wagnerites may. 


panting for tea, eager for social chat-ijgn devotional atmosphere, this | 


ter. bustle had the effect of a sea turn. — 


The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week Mr. Koussevitzky will “|| Every guest conductor must bring: 
cot MORI er ccmonci® aa Mr. Arbos had selected | 


duct Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony and ||@ novelty. | 
Bloch’s epic rhapsody “America.” the D major Sinfonietta of Ernesto. 


ec eee Halffter Escriche. So far as we re-" 
By PHILIP HALE call, this is the first composition of | 
Twenty-five years ago Enrique Fer-|Halffter’s to be heard in Boston ex- 
nandez-Arbos was concert master of cept the “Quartettino per archi,” 
the hat Paphos! “igre cet be {or 8) which the Flonzaley Quartet intro- 
season. is week he revisits Boston to ; : 
conduct the concerts of this orchestra duced two years ago. The Sinfonietta 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday confirmed the excellent impression 
evening. A Spaniard, he naturally }of the composer formed on that occa- 
brings Spanish music with him for per- |sion. There has been some disputa- 
formance: his orchestration of piano|tion whether the manner is more like 
pieces by Albeniz—‘Triana” and ‘“Fete- {that of Bach, of Handel or of Haydn. 
Dieu a Seville,” which have been a are evidences of all these in- 





ae by pianists, ad Bibb rtd fluences, and of that of Mozart as 

which may or may not be performe : : 

here this week; Turina’s “Procession sb But hom ue like about ae 

del Recio,” which was introduczd here } 18 its individuality and restraint. 
Perhaps we have heard too much 


by the MacDowell Club: three dances 
from De Fella’s “Three-Cornered Hat”; | Honegger of late as well as too much 
Wagener. At all events, we are re- 


Mr. Arbos will also conduct the prelude 

to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” | lieved to encounter again this young 
which is not at all Spanish; Ravel's} Spaniard, who can write a score that 
depends for its effect neither on 


ae del Grazioso,”’ which has a 
Jecidedly Spanish fiavor. in- ; 
: p or, and a sin extra-musical sounds nor on feeble 


fonietta by the Spaniard Hallfter, whose | 
little quartet was played in 1927 by the | 
Flonzaley Quartet. | 

Last season Mr. Arbos' conducted | 
three concerts of the Symphony Society | 
of New York with great success. This 
season he will conduct as a guest con- 
certs of Detroit’s and St. Louis’s sym- 
phony orchestras. He will be welcomed | 
here, for though many years have. 
passed he is remembered as an accom- 
plished musician and a most compan- 
lonable gentleman. 


Mr. Arbés Conducts | 
Boston "pata 


echoes of the masters. Halffter does 
not find it necessary to issue a mani- 
festo with his work, explaining that 
it implies a new theory of ewsthetics, 
or, on the other hand, a “return” to 
this, that or the other classic school. 
Simply he sets down his own musical 
thoughts (and pleasing thoughts 
they are), using the forms that have 
been bequeathed to him by his prede- 
| cessors, and employing modern har- 
monic and rhythmic resources with 


ee 


discretion. Fe 

If he does not require a swollen 
orchestra, reinforced with strange 
percussion devices, neither does he 
strive for effect by approximating the 
negation of sound. His score strikes 
us as honest, expert, transparent, 
witty and fanciful. We shall not ve 
sg reckless as to declare that the 
mantle of Bach is about to fall upon 
the shoulders of Halffter, but we 
are certain that the works of Halfiter 
we have heard are in the direct 
classical line, and we have a notion 
that they are more significant than 
many opi of better advertised com- 
posers. 


ee 


Enrique Fernandez Arb6s_ of 
Madrid, who 25 years ago was con- 
cert master of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, yesterday occupied the 
dais at Symphony Hall. He is acting 
as guest conductor for the second | 
week of the Koussevitzkyan hiber- 
nation. He was welcome@ with un- 


usual warmth by audience and or- 
chestra, and the concert was punctu- 
ated by mutual felicitations of con- 
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rr ’ “Alhorado” del’ Grazioso,”| Mr Arbos’ magnificent sense of rhythm | lll ie | 
data . ee ine the ‘first and his rare ability to make the no-pieces—"Corpus Christi at 


vi nsnae: structure of music obvious to the lis- ; | Af oy f and “Triana’’ (its disreputable 
half of the program. Thereafter we tener while thrilling him with its emo- ternoon Oo y suburb) transcribed from Albe- 


were made to feel that it is ns | tional power are just what this music ) r. Arbos himself, resumed the 
to hear too much Spanish music at nd needs. Mr Arbos, a thorough musi- ° Plainly both attention and ap- 
sitting. This feeling was roused by cian, is a conductor able to get from eC ahniar tay were relaxing. Another piece— 
the sequence of Albeniz’s “Féte-| an orchestra the kind of performance! ff, 9 “Procession of The Dew’— 
Dieu - “yl “ torn sige | readin’ of th -cgeliaiuy wet i ~etgelew 5 | n like lassitude. Then the usual 
trate y Mr. ArboOs; tur | roth Ml ertetghadlt wehabiy : Old out of de Falla’s ballet, “The 
Procession del Rocio,” and three aoe deve salted) lh adalat with | : oung or ornered Hat,” but new-rhythmed 
dances from De Falla’s “Three-Cor- “7 tng modern pieces that filled the Labia playing; a few perfunctory hand- 
nered Hat.” The audience neverthe-) .22¢ of the program, the same ability, n audience making for the doors, 
less received gladly this rather the- ¢, attain brilliant and stirring perform-| concert had been no longer than 
atrical fare, and remained to pay fur-) ances with no sacrifice of clarity ag To the Symphony Concert horter in fact than not a few. 
ther tribute to the conductor. precision of detail compelled the lis-| 

L. A. S.  tener’s wholehearted admiration for Come Guest-Conductor reason is not far to seek. Mr. 


'Mr <Arbos’ conducting. Seldom does! | . 
ithe Friday audience applaud through | And Composers iv a ae aniay re his pro 
(an afternoon with the warmth it| | in Madrid. spanish composers, 


showed yesterday. oe or middle-aged, are his friends. 


| | 
: metnualy. lenown | Rye ep natal: ahh _  _ - aey hand him for production their 

SYMPHONY CONCERT) ncrmscig ater maeen ts sean HE COURSE of the applause, yes pieces, “He has a fust regard for 
|ago by the Flonzaley Quartet, hag in| af aay .atternoon at Symp: ty nineteenth-century predecessor, 

—_——— the Sinfonietta in D major heard yes-| all, cay also the eee ihe oe tne - De Falla aside, he knows how 

, s 8 : terday written one of the most spirited ie if age ; wpasky te gs me spr their names appear on symphonic 
Spanish Musician Wins) ana ingratiating of modern pieces o as gueaticonductor waa welcomed hearth ve, ude Spain. Journeyman 
light music, unless Ms Arbos' renius ey Peet orp ca am geek ao aia serene aa States, he ~~ exhibit them, , 

| beguiled the listener. Each of its four " > Stage , as St Vicith- ple, to a new public. He erred 

Heartielt Applause a had is thoroughly enjoyable. ist, he had sat twenty-five years ago. \ when he Ba these samples 

| The style is not violently modern. bearded, grizzling and of a brownish milar cloths; or else his Spaniards 
! ? : Te recalled Kodaly’s ~ftarl Janos, complexion, he looked his years, which no other. The two pleces from | 
| Pieces hy Halffter Ravel Albeniz rather than Honegger or Stravinsky, nave turned into the sixties; but hiS; are sonorous of voice, vigorous | 
J } } though Halffter, like the rest of! the inanner and his conducting gave not &lhm, bright with color, alive with 
younger generation, has been infiu- hint of declining vitality. In mutual) They contain contrasting meas: 
Wagner and De Falla Heard enced by 18th-century music, al Ha} al <ood will guest and orchestra set to the rric in mood and speech. They 

| had been born In 1909, as a eget . i first piece of the day, the Prelude tO, simple delineative scheme, easy 
| eee. | he would probably have written mu: Wagner’s comedy, “Die Meistersinger.” - fro the s d Th b d 
Enrique Fernandez Arbos, conductor | like this—music which ought to ‘ake 2 They played i ly and sly, at. wa 7 . Pebgage so ee 
q | pathy the orchestra! y play t warmly and sonorously, estral vitality. They are not re- 
of the Orquesta Sinfonica at Madrid, | permanent place in ” — unflagging pace, in unbroken lines, with ,Je for musical] substance. Akin 


. | repertory. ‘hy ric: Te: ¢ : heed 
| Spain, was guest conductor at yester- | ae alffter born in the 20th century rhythmical or rhetorical accents un- na’s ‘Procession of The Dew’’— 


day’s Boston Symphony concert. Mr’ shows none of the desire to use Span I rho pm let spr toe in manifold Sweep es, rhythms, colors, contrast, sug: 
Arbos is not a stranger to Boston, | “local color’’ which betrays Ne POTN caiesacak Mane a ns sion adn Paes pervading quality. 
though he had not before conducted century romantic influence on Turina re vite s tn & ila aesheey Ol applause-——@S too far away are the Dances out 
'de Falla, Albeniz and Rave'!. fits lough a stock-piece out of the universal, Three-Cornered Hat.’ The mu- 
here. In the season 1903-4, he served | music has at least the cosmopolitanism repertory had been renewed upon its re-eb is thinner and more transpar: 
/ as concert master of the Boston Sym-/ of the 18th century, If not the univer jorcing ears. ; 2 rhythms beat more vividly and 
‘phony, then conducted by Gericke, sality of the masterpieces that are bé- Mr. Arbos- passed to the Sinfoniett@ jy; the play of harmonies and tim- 
open is heatd: in chamber concerts, yond age and time. OA ee | ne ihe young Spaniard, Halffter. it filed more ingenious and imaginative; 
To many in yesterday’s audience he Granada and fae $ a cadet anol Te onz-standing forms with fresh inven-\s less formula and more flavor. 
was an old acquaintance, to be cor- turesqus appeal ‘cl Piyp ld pee rg ai tions, enlivened surface-simplicities with pd ears note these differences and 
dially welcomed. The heartfelt and fancy of many musicians, Ravel ‘oud | (Ee SePhisticated spice; kept throughout pasure in them; but on the casual 
prolonged applause after each number foreigners like Bizet "nat idth fen i srace, charm, felicity. Even between the impression from Turina and 
on the program was a tribute to his Rimsky Korsakoff. ihe tv eek oe ihe movements pleased hearers clapped; is again renewed. Even he—or 
remarkable skill as conductor, not the rule for writing Spanish tae tentatively; found the guest consenting days she—begins to crave more 


; per : Honing rhythm nes ioe Py , : 
usual polite and meaningless hand- borrow the intriguing pes ae to these plaudits; multiplied them atice and less glamour; the musing 


Alay me Bi ee 


— 


| 
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Mr Ar noe nnn aon er and | every pause, After Halffter, Ravel inl the ebullient mood. High-bred 
Mr Arbos chose a program which @ program — pe A year gt Nae the OiSkeehiAl varelon of. “Aibiaaada ‘Aut.lmot, dceee “ele Geen 
proved that his native country has dents mln. deo i ener tet like R Grazioae;” mora than once announced, iat’) Alborada of favel, Pia acne 
Except 1 Wagner iw Melstersinger™ this 7 t of thing is utterly artificial. last achieved, ‘fat these concerts.” ‘The was an increasing sense of same- 
prelude “8 a ‘Ravel “Alborada’ del Sven, when the local color is genuine | Parisian was apt at every turn—light- haunting desire to put by orches- 
Grasiow,” every number was by a as is the work of Turina, robe ner , ioe a — sparkling at ti.2 beginning rnishes and feed upon musical 
Spaniard. Halffter, Albeniz, Turina de Falla, who employ Spanien yo Age nad way midway darker and full- 
and De Falla were the composers rep- and Spanish turns ol meloc with 8 ‘hroated. gain pn eye Ms Ty a 
The p least the illusion of sponiunsred and nearty tribute, acknowledged by con- 
The performance of Wagner’s fa-| national music seems mannered ©" hochim: Wai cathiaeace tk the cae, 
miliar prelude with which the concert | not devoid of affectation. , | cent. | 
began was the finest heard here in} Mr Arbos’ orchestration we nent REE i SO RT CE EN : piet” aqua 
US Caen ta ie tas See nce eee tite Revels marr See eaaermalls' ‘00 much to say—many went rapturous: paar 5 oat € 1acKsS _— person- 
must go back to the days of Dr Muck. | parison Ag soresving Poy adh pay a weil UFOUS. Qs we Hence, He lecks “Detect 
tration of his own “ y? written 
for iano. Rhythm, color, V!\ actly 
aniaintes vesterday's concert. 
Arbos should be heard here again 4» 
conductor. One would like to ar | 
what he could do to other classics aitet | 
delighting in his conducting of the! 
‘“‘Meistersinger’’ prelude. P. R. 


irn, while Mr. Arbos is an able | 


teresting conductor, he does not. 


himself at brief acquaintance | 


plano 


| 
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 Ravel’s “Al 6° del! Grazioso,”| Mr Arbos’ magnificent sense of rhythm | 


‘vividly pe rformed, closed the first and his rare ability to make the 
| | ’ 


winging structure of music obvious to the lis- 
half of the program. Thereafter We 1.14. while thrilling him with its emo- 


were made to feel that it is possible ¢i,,4) power are just what this music 
to hear too much Spanish music at a) needs, Mr Arbos, a thorough musi- 
sitting. This feeling was roused by) cian, is a conductor able to get from 
the sequence of Albeniz’s “Féte-| an orchestra the kind of performance 
| Dieu A Séville” and “Triana,” orches-, he vere “er apie cop wocniiren. oe 

6 ks Is Number alone prove 
trated by Mr. Arb6és; Turina’s La! reading o 


: r bered with | 

: ry hree that he deserves to be num | 
Procession del Rocio, ‘ ang the foremost conductors. | 
dances from De Falla’s ‘Three-Cor-| In the modern pieces that filled the | 


nered Hat.” The audience neverthe-' vest of the program, the same ability | 
less received gladly this rather the- to attain brilliant and stirring perform: | 
atrical fare, and remained to pay fur- ens squad °s ‘ogee a ie rc or | 
r, ‘ecision oO eta compere the lis-] 
en 6° A. 5 de reorps wholehearted admiration for | 
emus | Mr Arbos’ conducting. Seldom does | 

ARBOS CONDUCTS ‘the Friday audience applaud through | 
| (an afternoon with the warmth it) 

| showed yesterday. | | 

| Ernesto Halffter, previously known | 

SYMPHONY GONGERT | were‘oniy ey netricteFnives te scot 

| ago by the Flonzaley Quartet, has in | 
an Roma the Sinfonietta in D aig heard ye a 
° es ' terday written one of the most spirited | 
and ingratiating of modern pieces ol 
Spanish Musician Wins light asic, unless Mr oan) genius 
beguiled the listener. Each of its four 
Heartfelt Applause cnoramaaith is thoroughly enjoyable. 
The style is not violently modern. | 
| Ie recalled Kodaly’s song — 

i than Honegger or Stravinsky, 
| Pieces hy Halfiter, Ravel, Albeniz, arent Halffter, like the rest of the 
| younger generation, has been infiu- 
Wagner and De Falla Heard enced by 18th-century music, If Hayen 
had been born in 1905, as Hailffter was, | 


he would probably have w ritten music | 
itn . : y t aa rp Ka > 
Enrique Fernandez Arbos, conductor | like this—music “ hich ought 


| £ ; 1eé orchest 

of the Orquesta Sinfonica at Madrid, aororny pce mm THe OF 

Spain, was guest conductor at yester- | ° Halffter, born in the 20th century 

day’s Boston Symphony concert. Mr’ shows none of the desire to use S Pp unish 

Bost 'ocal color’? which betrays the Joth 

Arbos is not a stranger to ston, mantic influence on Turina 

though he had not before conducted | century re hikenia and Ravel. 
‘here. In the season 1903-4, he served| 1.16 has at least the cosmopolitanisn 
'as concert master of the Boston Sym- of the 18th century, if not De peshie 6 
| phony, then conducted by Gericke, sality of the masterpieces that ate - 
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and was heard in chamber concerts, Fe ee ee Reville a a alas 
To many in yesterday’s audience he turesque appeal that has caught the 
was an old acquaintance, to be cor fanc rof many musicians, most of thei | 
dially welcomed. The heartfelt and J ‘ike Bizet and Ravel, aud] 
prolonged applause after each number Sein, mba axe of The 19th ce! 
on the program was a tribute to his Rimsky voce - nada sonnet We 
remarkable skill as conductor, not the rule for yin hecieting shythm 
wr psane re — ee sata Poeciietl popular dances and exp 
‘ ata tha scenery 
Me am chose a program which a program B nd ected in 
proved that his native country has dents suppose ee saiiakanaias like R 
roduced significant orchestral music. W hen done <8 ‘sl saltarie artil 
xcept for Wagner’s “Meistersinger’’ this yp entiliny t @ local color is genuil 
prelude and Ravel's ‘‘Alborada del Even when - ; Turina, Albeniz al 
Grazioso,’’ every number was by a as 1s the work oO i Spanish rhythi 
Spaniard. Halffter, Albeniz, Turina de Falla, hy aif ch enaledy with 
and De Falla were the composers rep- he he! oyna Mody a aanebe y ity, this 
: : : ; yeyed ana 
ee istormance of Wagner's fa-| national music ie gaa 
miliar prelude with which the concert | not devoid of pacirighat nary am of piano 
began was the finest heard here in| Mr Arbos’ orc ‘ 
recent seasons, For a parallel one| pieces by Albeniz sto 


’ relous Irene: 
a f Dr Muck. | parison with Ravel's mary ” arvittel 
must go back to the days of Dr Pia then of his own ‘‘Alborada,” Wt en 


for piano. Rhythm, color, ‘a Adar; 
animated yesterdays cone om ny 
Arbos should be heard here ogg : 
conductor. One would like to bere 
what he could do to other classics 2)°" 
delighting in his conducting 
“Meistersinger’’ prelude. 
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HE COURSE of 
terday afternoc 
Hall, was also ' 
concert. Both 
iy When Mr. Fernandez 
as guest-conductor, was 
ly to the stage on whi 
ist, he had sat twent* 
Bearded, grizzling ang 
complexion, he looked. 
have turned into the 
manner and his con@u 
hint of declining vite 
scod will guest and ‘or. 
first piece of the day 
Wagner’s comedy, *D 
They played it warmly 
unflagging pace, in wn 
rhythmical or  rhetor 
commonly well placed, 
to full-rounded climaon 
unswered with a tempeg 
though a stock-piece O1, 
repertory had been Yer 
joicing ears. wi? 
Mr. <Arbos passed in 
of the young Spaniard,,, 
lons-standing forms % 
tions; enlivened surfac* 
sophisticated spice} |e 
Srace, charm, felicityst 
the movements please, q 
tentatively; found the 
to these plaudits; my. 
every pause. After ve 
the orchestral version, 
Grazioso,”” more than jn 
last achieved, ‘at the;. 
Parisian was apt at 4 
voiced and sparkling, 
and the end; midway 0 
ihroated. Again FeNsy 
hearty tribute, acknt. 
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| Two pilano-pieces—‘Corpus Christi at 


Seville” and “Triana” (its disreputable 
and noisy suburb) transcribed from Albe- 
niz by Mr. Arbos himself, resumed the 


concert. Plainly both attention and ap- 


plause were relaxing. Another piece— 
Turina’s “Procession of The Dew’’— 
passed in like lassitude. Then the usual 
dances out of de Falla’s ballet, “The 
‘Three-Cornered Hat,’’ but new-rhythmed 
in the playing; a few perfunctory hand- 
claps, an audience making for the doors. 
Yet the concert had been no longer than 
most; shorter in fact than not a few. 
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The reason is not far to seek. Mr. 
Arbos is a Spaniard, practising his pro- 
fession in Madrid. Spanish composers, 
young or middle-aged, are his friends. 
Often they hand him for production their 
newest pieces. He has a just regard for 
their nineteenth-century predecessor, 
Albeniz. De Falla aside, he knows how 
seldom their names appear on symphonic 
programs outside Spain. Journeying to 
the United States, he would exhibit them, | 
by sample, to a new public. He erred, 
however, when he cut these samples 
from similar cloths; or else his Spaniards 
weave no other. The two pieces from | 
Albeniz are sonorous of voice, vigorous | 
of rhythm, bright with color, alive with 
motion. They contain contrasting meas. 
ures lyric in mood and speech. They 
follow a simple delineative scheme, easy 
to infer from the sounds. They abound 
in orchestral vitality. They are not re- 
markable for musical substance. Akin 
is Turina’s “Procession of The Dew’’— 
sonorities, rhythms, colors, contrast, sug- 
gestion, pervading quality. 

Not too far away are the Dances out 
of “The Three-Cornered Hat.” The mu- 
sical web is thinner and more transpar-: 
ent; the rhythms beat more vividly and 
variously; the play of harmonies and tim- 
bres is more ingenious and imaginative; 
there is less formula and more flavor. 
Practised ears note these differences and 
take pleasure in them; but on the casual 
hearer the impression from Turina and 
Albeniz is again renewed. Even he—or 
on Fridays she—begins to crave more 
substance and less glamour; the musing 
us well the ebullient mood. High-bred 
cousin—not more than twice-removed— 
was the Alborada of Ravel. The inevitable 
result was an increasing sense of same- 
ness; a haunting desire to put by orches- 
tral garnishes and feed upon musica] 
meat. 
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In turn, while Mr. Arbos is an able | 
and interesting conductor, he does not | 
impose himself at _ brief acquaintance | 
upon an audience. He lacks “person- | 
ality,”’ as we Americans name that influ- | 





ence, Habitually we exact it from prac-. 


titioners of executive arts—not least 
from conductors. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
‘for a remembered guest, deployed it and 
more shortcomings than one were for- 
‘gotten. Out of Mr. Koussevitzky, upon 
Virtually the same audience, it has 
poured through nearly five seasons, in 
undiminished potency. Mr. Monteux 


Jaeked it and missed just credit for many 


a virtue and valiancy. As the concert 
proceeded, there was no discovering it 
in Mr, Arbos. The Prelude to “Die 
‘Meistersinger’’ prevailed out of Wagne 
and an understanding conductor. 
ter’s fancies and 
Sooner heard than they pleased. Give 
Ravel a bundle of scoring paper and of it 
he makes a wand. 


Halff-. 
cexterities were Nv 


To the contrary, by. 


the conductor must Albeniz, Turina and, | 
In degree, the de Falla of yesterday’s | 


dances prevail. 
_thetr written music shall gain motion, 
color, character, life. 
Madrid, so far as a single concert dis- 
closed him, lacks this transfiguring ‘‘per- 
sonality.’’ . 

Mr. Arbos is enriched with experience, 
unmechanized into routine. He handled 
&@ strange orchestra as confidently and 
| elastically as though it were his own. He 
made clear his will and his way, and the 
Players gave him back his desire. He 
| abounds in straightforward energy, never 
dawdling or distorting, courting no 


Passing through him, . 


Our guest from :‘ 


“little touches,”’ fondling no contrived | 


effects. 


Through the second half of the | 


program it was easy to believe that he. 


preferred sonority above finesse; that he 
‘heard composer and orchestra in mass 
‘rather than detail. Yet he had been 
adept and sympathetic with the light-fin- 
gered Halffter and the ingenious Ravel. 
There was no mistaking his zest and his 
aptitude for rhythm. Not a measure 
would he willingly leave lifeless. Glows 
of color warmed him, as Sumptuous as 
Wagner’s, as thick and “laid on” as Al- 
beniz’s and Turina’s. Yet Halffter went 
undarkened, Ravel unfattened. Mr. Ar- 
bos missed nothing in the upward sweep 
of Wagner’s Prelude: could depend upon 
an orchestra as supple as the music. He 
beat out stately and striding as well as 
Snapping Spanish rhythms. He is no 
bungler with songful curve and flow. 
His abilities, understanding, sympathies, 
fidelities stood clear; but they lack, some- 
how, an individual stamp. In a day of 


“personality” he remains an objective 
conductor. 
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| The uproarious re-discovery of the 
Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’’ was the 
‘incident of the day; the hearing of 
_Ha’ffter’s Sinfonietta its brightest pleas- 
ure. He is not yet five-and-twenty; fre- 
“Quents musical Madrid and musical 
Paris; accepts the fashions for com- 
posers but follows them in his own way. 
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immediately after his study with 
); for a short time concert-master | 
To the Symphony Concerts Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; | 


Senor Arbos Returns 


As Chief Guest 


irrofessor of violin-playing at the 
tory of the city of his birth, 
He had further spent consider- 
ie travelling as virtuoso of the 
ind even better, had interested 
in quartet-playing., 
HE elderly and gentle ladv who Boston Mr. Arbos went to Lon- 
rather pathetically asked the sre the Gulf Stream produces not 
management of Symphony Hall; put also a degree of warmth, 
last Saturday whether it would 9 teach violin-playing, at the 
not be possible soon to have some music pllege of Music. After a time he 
of “pleasant sounds,” will get her wish pending his summers in Mad@arid, 
earlier than she expected. For a pleas- Jucting there. In 1916 he settled 
ant gentleman with kindly eyes and a capital as conductor of the Or- 
fatherly beard has come out of that land j3infonica. His good work spread 
of romance—as the old books have it— and he has done much “guest 
which is called Spain, to bring to her and ng’? through the capitals of 
to many another this week a program But like Mr. Koussevitzky in 
which begins with the solid old Prelude he spends much time taking his 
to Wagner’s opera ‘The Mastersingers a into the interior of Spain, play- 
of Nuremberg” and ends with the dances ore audiences that have never 
from de Falla’s ballet, ‘“The Three-Cor- yymphonic music before. Inter- 
nered Hat,’’ with nothing more biting be- he relates that with them a 
tween than Ravel’s or Albeniz’s or) of Bach will “go” at first hear- 
Turina's working of Spanish dances, ile a Symphony of, say, Chaikov- 
along with a Sinfonietta that some uires several repetitions to make 
writers describe as similar to Bach or mpression. 
Handel in their lighter styles, but which she older Parisian orchestras, Mr. 
others say is like nothing so much as orchestra in Madrid is an asso- 
Papa Haydn. The gentleman to provide of players witho it guarantee 9 
the program is Senor Enrique Fernandez-.ent. At first *c worked under 


Arbos, the conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra of Madrid. The program other 
than the two numbers mentioned in- 
cludes Halffter’s Sinfonietta in D major: 
tavel’s ‘“‘Alborada del Grazioso’”’: three 
out of Albeniz’s set of twelve piano-pieces 
under the common title ‘Iberia’; Tu- 
rina’s so-called Tableau Symphonique, 
‘‘La Procession del Rocio.” 


Mr, Arbos is not unknown to an elder 
generation of Bostonians. It will remem- 
ber him as an excellent violinist who 
was concert-master of the orchestra in 
1903-1904, the year after the resignation 
of Franz Kneisel. It may remember 
also, if its memory is good, that Mr. 
Arbos was then forty years of age: that 
he had enjoyed excellent training and 
plainly profited by it. The violin was his 
chosen instrument; upon it he studied 
With Monasterio at Madrid, Vieuxtemps 
in Brussels, Joachim in Berlin. In 
Brussels the excellent Gevaert also 
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“Royal College of Music. After a time he 
‘began spending his summers in Madrid, 
‘and conducting there. In 1916 he settled 


“ 
; 
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in that capital as conductor of the Or- 


questa Sinfonica. His good work spread 


Foll* 


abroad and he has done much “guest 


Phil, conducting” through the capitals of 


nounc! 
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Europe. But like Mr. Koussevitzky in) 


Russia, he spends much time taking his 
‘orchestra into the interior of Spain, play- 
ing before audiences that have never 
heard symphonic music before. Inter- 
estingly he relates that with them a 


Concerto of Bach will ‘‘go”’ at first hear- 


ing, while a Symphony of, say, Chaikov- 
sky requires several repetitions to make 
proper impression. 

Like the older Parisian orchestras, Mr. 
Arbos’s orchestra in Madrid is an asso- 
ciation of players without guarantee or 
endowment. At first ic worked under 
handicaps elsewhere unknown: concerts 
for example were taxed more heavily 
than any other form ot “amusement,” 
bullfights included. Now concerts ars 
taxed less than other entertainments 
Mr. Arbos, in spite of hampering condl- 
tions, reports high loyalty and good re- 
hearsals as the rule with his men... . 
One more incident to make real the tem- 
per of the people to whom he plays. He 
brings to America the story of a crowd 
of 15,000, so enraged at u bull-fight that 
with difficulty they wer prevented from 
wrecking the arena. T:¢ same evening 
at six o’clock, the havr cf concerts in 
Madrid, the same crowd was listening 
reverently to music from Wagner’s “Par- 
sifal. . Mr. Arbos renewed his ac | 
quaintance with America list year when 
he conducted concerts for the New York | 
Symphony Society and visited other 
cities as guest-conductor. He has also 
composed in the smaller forms, even 


of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; 
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and aristocratic. Midway is a melodi CLS Cutty 
ye The form, with its cadences, Saree hediiled Sal ptr 
ouvLle bars and repetitions, follows the) xxassssssssssssss=sc 2 egion follows the or Sat ao “ : 
. 
classical minuet. The finale is rhapsodic! ethod of having palo pe vain ‘ he New Generation 


in character and form, now brilliant andiHarvard Crimson Photo) ae 
exultant, now expressive and delicate,» Be representatives tea 
now ee. Probably the com-' nota roa i Seograph 
poser reaches the height of his original-, pa bi ’ ances these 
ity (and he is an original young artist)eusht Football Spec- ; : 

in this movement. Altogether tha Sin-sand, Was a Member Beston S (sue 
fonietta is clear proof that originality! the Pierian Sodality : | 
is possible with the use of not: muchical Club for 1926-27. 

‘more’ than the old devices of classicism |. : ’ 

and romanticism. Hitherto Halffter ee ee 

been known to Bostonians only by a 

Debussyan String Quartet once played by, 


“The Flonzaleys.”’ 


_ Ever sinte Ravel scored his ‘Albor- th Elects 

ada del Grazioso” the Symphony Con- a 4 
certs have been awaiting the orchestral |, New Kditor Es 
‘version. Mr. Monteux included it in more? eS 
‘than one prospectus. Mr. Koussevitzky sa i 
/has considered it. Mr. Arbos actually}, ndergraduate tri-weekl : 
,brings it. The piece belongs to the set \rassachusetts Institute qm 
of piano-pieces called ‘‘Miroirs’ (1905). rynounced ‘its annual elegy : 
The orchestration was copyrighted. in 4,4] banquet at the Belles 
1923. The term “‘alborada”’ is Spanish : 
for the French ‘‘aubade,’”’ which in turn. « board of Volume xLi 
is the equivalent of morning serenade. 1. Tulis Houston, M 
Monsieur Jean-Aubry is responsible for general manager; Wilfreg 
the statement that a Grazioso is ‘‘a kind Taupun. Wis., editor; Gr Be 

of buffoon, full of finesse—a sort of mnable, Hollywood, Califte 

Figaro.” He continues: “For such an jnnable, Hollywood, Califé 
‘incessantly alert being, it would geem as >»; 
‘if night were never present; for him itis ss editor of the living Ag 
always the hour of the aubade—the hour anaging editor of The ¥ : 
of smiles and of delicacy. He is skilled main speaker. Guests If 

in pleasant mockery and is loath to vo- jarold BE. Lobdell, ‘17; D¥ 
ciferate. He enjoys the sweetness of liv- we, °*01, secretary of th 
-ing and lingers over no reflections.” The |visory council on athleticg 
music begins with a dance in which 3-4 . Walker, ’82, editor-in-chig¢ 
alternates with 6-8 meter. The middle © The Tech. 
section’ opens with a bassoon solo over 

eo reninent. The student of : 

orcnestral methods will observe that here in 
the strings are divided—first violins into yrd Messages ea 
six parts, seconds into six, violas into -{qmouth Green Books. os 
ia pom nee four, double basses into © ‘ : 
hree. The last division adds new bril- ‘ 

| . San 29 (A.P.)}-—Meg 
liances and new dance rhythms. ‘on trom Miss Amelia Ea¥ 


Mr. Arbos has orchestrated many of oman to fly the Atlantig 


Albeniz’s pieces out of the set called Jer Richard 1. Byrd, wae 
collectively “Iberia,” and described as ‘ctic, appear in the Dar ee 
‘twelve scenes from different corners of nan Green Book. ep 


" 
Vi 


%: 
“ek 


- 


Spain inspired by the rhythms, har- rt says: “My wish is the Ripa eee 
monies and turns of phrase from Span- 1932 will be an aeronautlifis x ie 
ish popular music, particularly the songs they may do some of theliias 
and dances of Andalusia.’ Much descrip- the clouds.” Commande. 
tion is unnecessary as these piéces are “T know of no other tradqig >: 
beard frequently in piano recitals. For industry that in the comingggagy 
the present program Mr. Arbos has likely to exert a more PlG@pee 
chosen ‘“‘Evocation” (Allegretto expres- ce on civilization.” Colllegiastaiis: 
sivo), “Corpus Christi at Seville.” Tri-  nanolic ic -24!+>~nadthemablapeee toe 


a 


~ ° 0" _ Re ay “eR AO, Petts. ees ~ 





an : : 28. Deedee maladin.. | 
d -aristocratic.| an opera of the Spanish zarzuela type. “ech RAG ne ne eas 


Log pol ge agtg His instrumental arrangements and tran- > scheduled meetings for Sat 
3. gaa scriptions show a keen and sensitive un- Legion follows the proved 
a iter snd derstanding of the orchestra. As a con- | method of having each coun 
Patient now ductor he is clear, forceful, highly rhyth- der name representatives ta 

) mical, lucid in the exposition of music, | ittees. Because of geograph 


now ‘‘burlesque ; : 
poser reaches thi at the same time strongly dynamic. nancial circumstances these 


ity (and he is al o ae 
in this tmovemen _rnesto Halffter, whose Sinfonietta in Beston Ss (sue 
fonietta is clear D major stands after Wagner’s Prelude. 
is possible with ig the impending program, is a young 
‘more than the ol paniard of high musical ability, born 
‘and romanticism. at Madrid in 1905. He is a pupil of de 
‘been Known to Falla, and at Seville now conducts a 
Debussyan String chamber-orchestra founded by his teach- 
“The Flonzaleys.' er, the Orquesta Bética de Camera. The 
present Sinfonietta is designed for an 
- Ever sinue Ra orchestra of that type. The program. 
ada del Graziosc book at the premiére in Madrid declared | 
aabte have been that in character and form it approxi-— 
version. Mr. Mon mated a Sinfonia Concertante of Haydn 
‘than one prospe¢ gent tlre a Concerto Grosso of Bach) AP ite aie: s 2 Se ae ae 5 
ey the The Sinfonietta was written at Ma- ss Soaps. Re Be Se oe ee : 5 a . . : Se C 
brings it. cca {arid between 1923 and 1927 and is dedi- A : a . oo 
jae ys tratig (ated to “mon cher maitre, Manuel de 
| e orenestrand Walla, en hommage.” It is scored for 
f oegre oa Nig one each of the four usual woodwinds— - 
ce De icals theta oboe, clarinet and bassoon; two_ 
| heheh acer Seana orns, one trumpet, one trombone; tym- 
| . «¥ pani and two snare-drums, one smaller 
the statement thi than the other; solo violin, ’cello, contia- 
of buffoon, full) bass; and the usual string quintet. The’ 
Figaro.” He cq four movements are designated Pastor- 
‘incessantly alert! ella; Adagio; Allegretto vivace (Minuetto); 
if night were ney Allegro giocoso. In the first division 
ow phage the pee) me themes bear out the pastoral label. | 
of smiles and of) e first is well accented, is heard per'n- 
in pleasant moc Cipally in woodwinds and horns; wide the 
ciferate. He enj¢ Second is less rhythmical and is carried 
ing and lingers o| Often by solo instruments, as the flute 
music begins wit °r the first violin. There is a closing 
alternates with _ theme that is entirely rhythmical, made 
section’ opens wi of the alternation of two chords (tonic 
string accompan and dominant), played by the _ strings 
orchestral metho¢ with the back of the bow, together with 
the strings are woodwinds, while the solo violin sounds in 
six parts, secon high harmonics. The score contains 
five, ’cellos into. {many unusual orchestral effects—much 
three. - The last) US® of harmonics; elissandi in the double- | 
liances and new) basses, considerable solo measures for 
| double bass. The whole is sensitively, 
Mr. Arbos hag 2eftly, “openly” scored. There is_ no} 
Albeniz’s pieces | S18" of the hand of the beginner. The | Balk 
collectively ‘‘Ibet ‘“working-out section’’ introduces some Ba acs bs is z . ee! 
“twelve scenes f|eW material. Halffter avoids a formal’ Hes ere RES kes Ernesto Halffter (Alban) 
Spain inspirea Wrecapitulation, and in conclusion develops Be Sse ana, ete teri : J 
monies and tur Portions of the second theme, with much | eee penn ae ee ing the Symphony Concerts from The Music of Spain 
ish popular musi emphasis on the closing theme. Peps Vere Sg phe Pa ae een sual ¢ 
and dances of Aj The Adagio is expressive, distributed SiR RE ptt eee Ma Capen emis a Se 
tion is unnecess mainly among solo instruments—violin, 
heard frequently ‘cello, flute, horn. The chief contrast in- 
'the present | volves music with much.delicate flute-em- 
chosen ‘“TEvocat} broidery. The Minuetto is entirely in the 
sivo), ‘Corpus iold tradition. The theme is full-bodied 
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aoe eee cee | mal opera of the jana.” In connection with the second the Ie 

double bars “gr His instrumental ¢ listener must remember. the custom of & a 

Dates winvat scriptions show a | the cathedral at Seville in preceding high a en ee — peat 
m ,| derstanding of the festivals with dancing in the patio and | Again The New Generation | 
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in character and) | Sp le 
éediliant- now ductor he is clear,| even at the altar—a custom said in one 


a mical, lucid in thj legend to have received the sanction if 
oo hl tee eps garey at the same time! not the special blessing, of the Pope, The 
I i he ts al piece begins, then, with dance figures: 

Fhe ae ee Halfftter| 24ds brilliance to brilliance: with these 


movemen i 
tandisaaes te clear # Major stands a at. white heat proceeds to choral meas. 
is possible with upon the impendin ures, ending in quiet, - religious mood. 


: Spaniard of high Mr. Arbos’s orchestrations are masterful 
I ~ ’ 
more See sate o] it Madrid in 1905. brilhant, pointing both the exotie color- 
‘and romanticism. Falla, and at Ge. JS implied in these pieces and the ir- 
been known to ,,, sg resistible punch of the rhythms. 
Deb Stri 1amber-orchestra : 
Debussyan ng er, the Orquesta B Y°auin Turina is another Spanish 
“The Flonzaleys.’ » sent Sinfoniett: Composer and scholar, born at Seville in 
: “ean | 
7 orchestra of that 882. He is no less know as writer on 
Se Gel Grazie book at the premig™Musical subjects than as composer. Al- 
i “4 he that in character though he is as “Spanish’ as either Al- 
'certs ha oro mated a Sinfonia «Peniz or de Falla, his outlook is said to 
_version. Mr. Mon rather than a Con®@ entirely different. ‘La Procession del 
than one aad ad or Handel. Rocio,” his chief symphonic work, has 
| has considered i mig ginfonietta been called “a brilliant orchestral study 
_ brings it. The & drid between 1923 which never fails to make its effect.”’ It ) | Se Sa SAT 
of . piano-pieces | cated to “mon ch: 18 dedicated to Mr. Arbos. On the first TERS oo a 
Phe’ orchestratid walla, en hommag Page of the score is this program: AES aS ce 
fogs ics lg one each of the fo Every year in the month of June : RS 
tor the ee 1 | flute, oboe, clarin the Procession of Roses, in which the 
Ss, e umpe est fa 1es 1e city take part in 
NOneiou em horns, one trumpe: best families of the city tal 
Monsieur Jean-4) pani and two sna) their carriages, makes its entry into 
Grae Statement. thy than the other; sol. Triana in honor of the Holy Virgin, 
Of buffoon, full bass; and the usua whose banner is carried to the strains 
Figaro. He eq four movements &@ 6f music in the midst of a brilliant 
incessantly alert)| ella; Adagio; Allegr cavalcade, on a chair of silver drawn | RES 
‘if night were ney Allegro giocoso. by a team of oxen. Triana is in festi- 7 RRR 
always the hour both themes bear ( val array. “Soleares”’ (the French of oO . 
por emiles and of The first is well ac this program note does not attemp : ae 
in pleasant mock Cipally in woodwin¢ to translate) are succeeded by segui 
Ciferate, He enj¢ << haba om less rhyt dillas, a drunkard surprises a 
ing and lingers 0) ni yh by BOl0 inst’ rotin,” but the songs and dances are 
PRUUBIC begins wit ed sone es a wtOlin interrupted by the arrival of the pro- 
, alternates with | r oh. that is entil cession, announced by fiute and 
section opens w O the alter nation drum. The religious theme, severil 
string accompan 2d dominant), pl a eal saan i Be a we 
with the back of t] times played, bursts out triumphant 
orchestral metho ae NANTES. | . ly, mixed with strains of the roya! 
the strings a woodwinds, while tl ; al add 
65 are march. Bells ringing a full peal ad 
six parts high harmonics. ‘ Re Tn ta 
Parts, secon | to the sum of the various sounds. 
five, ’cellos into | ™™@47y unusual orc oe 
, OS Into , The festal songs and dances are 
three. -The last) US¢ of harmonics; g oY, cuter 
liance | basses, considerab) “@84in taken up and vontinue vague’) 
ances and news double hass. The” until the end of the piece. 
Mr. Arbos hag Geftly, “‘openly” § It is hardly necessary to add further 
Albeniz’s pieces sign es the go ‘analysis to so complete a vag agains 
collectively ‘“Ibey WOrking-out secti Suffice it to say that the score is divided EF (Alban) 
. | aterial. Hal: sa) , oberg rnesto H: : an 
‘twelve scenes fj [©W material. Ha into two sections, ‘Triana en fete” and ” alffter 
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ner’s prelude: Mr. Monteux, Mr - 
sevitzky and Mr. Cassella have all played 
them. A. H. M. 
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‘America,’ An Epic Rhapsody 


, G. Wallace Woodworth, Conductor, and 
fter the symphony 


» Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Conductor 


isslon a 


io. 


y be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 





Allegretto; Tr 


.Symphony in C major, No. 41, “Jupiter” (K 551) 
Iinale: Allegro molto. 


Allegro vivace. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims. 


The Soil—The Indians(England)—The Mayflower— 


Hours of Joy—Hours of Sorrow. 
The Present—The Future. 


(.... 1620) 
There will be an interm 


(1861-1865) 
(3996-...,) 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 26, at 8.15 o'clock 
Andante cantabile. 
Allegro con spirito 


Poco lento 
Allegretto 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 25, at 2.30 o'clock 


The works to be played at these concerts ma 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
wy PHILIP HALE 


Mr. Kougevitzky, returning from his 
vacation of a fortnight, conducted yes-| 
terday aftesnoon in Symphony hall the 
14th concey, (48th season) of the Bos- 
ton Symphapy Orchestra. The program 
comprised ¥fozart’s “Jupiter” symphony | 
and Bloch}; epic rhapsody, ‘America.’ 

The synyhony, a flawless work of 
art and bgguty was played in flawless 
manner. he performance was the 
first under Mr. Koussevitzky’s direction 
at these cca.certs. | 

What is more to be said? Yet one 
may ask if “The marriage of Figaro” 
was not in gfozart’s head when he wrote 
the second section of the opening Alle- 
gro. One yan hear Susanna roguishly 
Singing, m@#eking the court, or arousing 
Figaro’s jwalousy Has there not too' 
much been said about the marvelous} 
,display of science in the ‘construction 
Of the Finale? The wonder of it is 
that this display does not impress the 
hearers unduly. To him it is merely 
gay and cvharming music. It ravishes 
| his ear without his taking interest in 
| the technical devices, even if he could 
recognize «nd understand them. If the 
title should be “Symphony in C major 
with the fugue,” the word “fugue” 
would not fill his soul with dismal fore- 
| boding. ‘There has been only one Mo- 
breed as there has been’ only one Han- 

el, 
| It is net known who gave the title | 
“Jupiter” to this symphony. There is! 


‘nothing in the music that reminds one | 


of Jupiter Tonans, Jupiter Fulgurator, | 
|Jupiter Pluvius; or of the god, who 
assuming various disguises, came down 
_to earth, where by his adventures with 
'women, semi-divine or mortals of com- 
mon clay, he excited the jealous rage of 
Juno. The music is not of an Olympian 
mood. It is intensely human in its 
loveliness and its gaiety. 

There are several reasons why Mr. 
Bloch’s rhapsody should gain momen- 
tary popularity. First of all it has a 
Story attached to the music: the audi- 
ence is told what the composer, at- 
itempted to and what it is to expect. 
There is attentive listening so that 
“Old Hundred” shall not go by unrecog- 


| 


‘nized, There is joy when the orchestra 
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plays “Pop Goes the Weasle” for the] 


| Virginia reel. This or.that hearer hums } 
i\“Old Folks at Home” when he hears 


the melody from the orchestra. In the’ 


third section there is. a forcible re-/| 


minder of an apartment house in pro- 
cess of construction and one Bostonian 
noble dame may whisper to another: | 
“Do you think they’ll allow them to go) 
up on Arlington street, spoil the skyline 
and ruin the Public Garden? What a 
shame!” ay 

Yes, this Rhapsody is panoramic mu- 
sic therefore more to be enjoyed by 
many than music that is only music. 
And so there are persons who look on 
anecdoted paintings, as Frith’s “Derby 
Day” and “The Railway Station,” as 
triumphs of art. 

Not that Mr. Bloch’s rhapsody is 


| wholly without some fine or impressive 


pages. 

The opening of the second section 
with its introductory solo for the Eng- 
lish horn establishes a mood, The long 
crescendo leading to the anthem is! 
well contrived and powerful, but what a; 
little mouse to come out of this moun-, 
tainous preparation! There was a Gre-, 
cian gentleman who apologized for the 
stateliness and pomp of the funeral 
procession when the corpse was only 
his little 2-year-old girl. Does Mr. 
Bloch really believe that he has in- 
vented the anthem to be sung by all 
Americans when their hearts are aglow 
with patriotism? Or was he exhausted 
by the crescendo of preparation? Did 
his Muse forsake him, saying: “You 
have been fortunate with borrowed. 
themes; now let’s see you compose one 
for your grand climax?” O lame and 
impotent conclusion. ' 

The singers were those at the first 
performance on the 21st of last Decem-: 
ber: Members of the Radcliffe Choral 
Society and the Harvard Glee Cub. 

The concert wil be. repeated tonight. 
Next week the orchestra will give con~ 
certs in Baltimore, Richmond, Wash- 
ington, New York, Brooklyn and Hart- 
ford. The program of Feb. 8, 9 will 
be as follows: Bach, Brandenburg con- 
certo No.4 for violin, two flutes and 
strings. Mozart, piano concerto, A 
major (Nicolai Orloff, pianist). Strauss, 
“Also sprach Zarathustra.” 
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SG TORE A OTE LE HELIA LAN A TE TTT LT I TTT TI AT TINT: LE LE LOS ROE Re 
| {of Ernest Bloch’s prize-winning rhap- 
ib sody “America,” although they have 
| Hs, already heard it from Mr. Damrosch 
and the Philharmonic-Symphony. And 


since music to be carried to New York 
is quite apt to be heard in Boston the 
week before, Mr. Koussevitzky placed 
‘America’ on the programmes of this 
week’s concerts, companioning it only 


with Mozart’s ‘‘Jupiter’’ Symphony. 
a 99 Whether the audience as a whole was’ 
bored or pleased, restive or content. 
through the bulk of ‘‘America’’—and | 
the piece, for all its obvious effective-'| 


ness, has its waste places—the final 

apotheosis and jubilation, the singing 

of theg banal concluding anthem by the 

chorus from Harvard and Radcliffe, 

i's | Gi 'made the impression which it is likely 

Koussevitzky s LIVEN] | to make upon all audiences for some 

itime to come. This ad captandum end- 

ing is music for the mass, and the 
mass responds to it. 


Warm Greeting by 


’ Audience 


Meaningless Standing 
When “Ameriqa’’ was first played in 
Boston a few weeks ago, the audience 
rose when the chorus began its meas- 
/ ures, although, since no music had 
been provided that, as the composer 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH directs, it might join in the singing, 


the gesture was a meaningless one. 
The public of the Symphony Con- The musically more sophisticated com- 
. ; pany of Saturday evening, on the other 
certs plays no favorites. A fortnight | nang, kept its seats. The audience of 
ago it showered applause upon Mon-| yesterday once more rose, Save for a 
. . . scattered few. It remains now to be 
sieur Honegger; a week later it re- seen what course will be pursued this 


ceived with delight Senor Arbos and iba d Pi 
his programme of Spanish music. Like a Brass Band Piece 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Koussevitz- As to the piece Itself, a second hear- 

: ‘ ing but confirms the impression of the 
ky returned to his post, and the greet-| g-ct. However masterly as_ sheer 
‘ing extended him was as warm as|craftsmanship the job that Bloch has 
| } fi done, the musical scheme and method 
, though the concert were the first,|—. 43. Stake GESINAS feds’ the con 


not the 14th, of the season. pany of works of art. ‘‘America” 


id its no more than the ‘descriptive sym- 
The orchestra, too, did its part. As phony” of Sunday afternoon’ band- 


‘it had for the visiting Frenchman and} concerts raised to a higher power. ) 
: ~~. ™ . ) | ‘ Toussevitzky 
Spaniard, it rose in welcome and ap-| Not before had Mr. loussevilas 


conducted the “Jupiter’? Symphony in, 


' plauded with the audience when Mr.! poston. For the music of Mozart he 


| Koussevitzky made his appearance bas. sar > Shows an apaecias Aan 
7 , ,pathy, an e performance L€ 
and at length, through that of Mr. ‘Yapiter.” partioulaste that of: the 


) Burgin, the conductor shook its col- beautiful Andante Cantabile was an ad-| 
mirab'e one. It is through this move-| 


Pe . 
lective hand. ment and the marvelous fugale Finale 


pean that the “Jupiter’’ prevails today. By 
“AMERICA REPEATED” comparison the first movement and the 
Minuet are of the work-a-day Mozart. 
Next week the orchestra playS in No man could produce masterpieces 
New York and Mr. Koussevitzky pUT- rapidly as Mozart made music. 
peylak giving the Gothamites his version 
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TWO NUMBERS FILL | 
SYMPHONY GONCERT 


Bloch’s ‘America,’ Mozart's | 
‘Jupiter’ Symphony 


Patriotic Close of Bloch’s Prize 
Composition Wins Applause 


Two numbers filled the program ‘ot 
yesterday’s Symphony concert, Mo- 
zart’s ‘Jupiter’? symphony, and 
Bloch’s ‘“‘America,’”’? the prize compe- | 
sition first performed at these con-| 
certs Dec 21 and 22 last. Mr Kous-| 
sevitzky, who was-one of the judges 
in the contest arranged by Musical) 
America, has several times publicly 
proclaimed his belief that Bloch’s score | 
is a masterpiece. 
Reviewers in Boston, as in the other 
eities where the work was given 
simultaneously last month, for the 
most part expressed disappointment 
with the music. Yesterday, as at the 
first performance, the audience, stirred | 
by the patriotic climax on a new 
national anthem which closes, Bloch’s 
“epic rhapsody,’ applaude ud and 
long. Next week Mr Koussevitzky 
will conduct ‘‘America’’ in New York, 
where some dissatisfaction seems‘ to. 
have been felt with previous perform- 
ances conducted by Mr Damrosch. 
There is.no need to say more about 
Bloch’s music than that the second 
hearing strengthened the unfavorable 
impression of its musical value ex- 
plained at length in the Globe or bee 
22.. Whether Mr Koussevitzky and the 
judges, or the reviewers for leading 
newspapers in most American cities 
boasting symphony orchestras, are | 
right about the merits and demerits | 
of Bloch’s Rhapsody, only time will | 
tell, What really determines the’ 
place in musical history of a new) 
composition is whether it can stand the | 
test of repeated performances. The | 


ee 


40th rather than the second hearing | 
of Bloch’s “America” will give occa- | 
sion for prophecy as to its ultimate | 
place in history. 

Mozart’s C major symphony, usual] 
called, nobody Knows” quite whe, 
Jupiter,’ is one of the few sympho- 
mes which by common consent rank 
with the best of Beethoven’s. It is 
even possible that in another 50 years 


this and the G minor symphony writ-/ 


ten in the same year, 1788, may put 
Mozart’s fame above that of Beeth- 
oven. Certainly there are now many 
young modernists who worship the! 


. Symphonies, of _ the 

iovanni” and “Le 

0,’ and scoff at the 

\ the “Eroica” and the 
choral finale'of the Ninth Symphony. . 

‘When they become austere, bald- 
headed authorities, they will ne doubt 
‘worship Mozart still, and _ dislike 
Beethoven even more. Then perhaps 
a new generation of. young modernists 
wit Seeeree wr rage and feel 

at exalt him they must disparage 
Mozart. Eaod papereiticns persons will 
no doubt continue to do as they no 
do, and enjoy both Mozart and Beeth- 
oven without seeking to compare/| 
them. 

After the doors of the hall had been 
closed at the beginning of yesterday’s 
concert and the audience had settled 
down, the orchestra rose as one man. 
There was a dramatic pause, Then Mr 
Koussevitzky, bowing and _ smiling, 
made his way amid the plaudits of 
his men and of the audience, to his 
place at the conductor’s stand. One 
wondered for a moment why his en- 
trance was so dramatic. Then one re- 
membered that he had been absent at 
the last two concerts in this series on 
his midseason vacation. But when 


he conducted last Monday in the Mon- 


day series there was no unusual dem- 
onstration, : 

This little incident was characteristic 
of the man. Given the slightest pre- 
text for dramatizing a situation or a} 
piece of music, it is his nature to} 
emphasize whatever theatrical quality | 
can be. found in it. His success as a 
conductor is bound up with this his- 
trionic instinct. It has been said of 
many celebrated actors that whatever 
spot they occupied became the center 
of the stage. Mr Koussevitzky is al- 
ways in the center of the stage at the 
concerts he conducts, and nobody in 
the audience can ignore him, 

In Mozart’s symphony he. felt the 
dramatic intensity of the first move- 
ment, the pathos of the slow movement, 


the grace of the minuet, and the bril- 


liance of the finaie, and made his au- 


'dience fee] these qualities. His read- 


ing was not in accordance at all points: 
with the score. He found in the music 
things that no other conductor before 
Koussevitzky had detected there. He 
was not especially. concerned that 
every player should play exactly the 
right note at exactly the right fh- 
stant, tolerating stipshod details of 
performance that would have brought 
down on the careless players . the 
wrath of a Toscanini or a Muck, — 

But to the vast majority of the au- 
dience, who care only for generalized 
emotional impressions from music, 
who do not notice small details, who 
do not particularly heed traditions, 
ho come to the Symphony concerts 
because of Koussevitzky rather than 
because of Mozart, yesterday’s per- 
formance was undoubtedly stirring and 
delightful. 
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(. With Bloch’s rhapsody music bet- 
ter sulted than Mozart’s to Koussevitz- 
ky’s talents and method, he was. éven 
more successful in wringin 
score the last drop of emotion. Here 
his only error was failure to bring out 
clearly some of the American tunes 
for instance. 
dred’? and ‘“‘Dixie.’’ which those listen- 
ers who read the analysis in the pro- | 
gtams were lis‘ening for, and which | 
no native American would fail to rec- | 
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udted, as, “Old Hun- 
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| | are no Syrmphony concerts. in | 
Boston next week, P | 


‘Again “Classics” 
And Koussevitzky 


——“"Ydw, Bh. 14 

N a page of the program f 

third of the Monday evening series 
of concerts by the Boston Sy¥m- 
y Orchestra appeared a notice eX- 
plaining the plan of the Tuesday after- 
noon series: 
again, as last season, make five programs 
| The word 
tended in its broader sense to signify 
both the works which have held their 
‘place in the general estimation for a, 
considerable time, and the newer works 
‘which today are accepted as models of 
their kind.”’ 

_ That is an admirable paragraph. 
applies equally to the concerts of the 
Monday series, and the concert last even- 
ing was a most fitting example. 
‘works that have held their Place for a 
considerable time, few can be more rep- 
resentative than Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony” and Franck’s “Sy 
D Minor.” ) 
speakinge—what 
Serve as model of its kind than Ravel’s 
Choreographic Poem, ‘‘The Waltz’’—the 
Sum, essenge, body, heart and, mayhap, 
‘soul, of all waltzes of all time? 
moreover, 
Koussevitzky exposes the rudiments and 
essentials of balanced 
For beginning, 
‘Schubert; 
Father Franck; 
ing surfaces, 


Koussevitsky 


from the “classics.’’ 















mphony in 
a newer work— 
could better 















program-making. 
the gentle loveliness 
for closing, the sonoroties of 

in between, the glitter- 
: sardonic harmonies 
‘provocative rhythms of which Ravel is so 
That Mr. Koussevitz- 
Ky understands the audiences of Monday, 
or of any day—was the evidence of the 
“The Unfinished 
phony,” and upon the conductor and or- 
chestra which manifested it for them, the 
devotees of Schubert 










notable a master. 
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e concerts in Baltimore, Richmond, 

Washington, New York, Brooklyn and Hartford. The next regular 
pair of concerts will take place on February eighth 

and February ninth | 
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with pensions payable, that a Bos- 
ymphony player must qualify as 
incapacitated in order to obtain 
year from it. 
ember of the 


Less Than the Need 


From the Ranks Comes a Word 
About the Pension Fund 
At Symphony Hall 





New York Philhar- 
ct or of the Chicago Symphony, in 
§ whose wealthy music-lovers have 
been afraid to dig down into their 
ets and provide a fund worthy of 
: can look forward, 
Yate, Ble 6/42 6. | of active service are over, to decent 
It does not call for much com- 
tion to establish how ‘“‘comfortable’”’ 
capacitated Boston Symphony play- 
Ould be on $500 a year. 

€ existing situation is one that does 
If the city’s men of 
th are not so ostentatious in the dis- 
of their resources as New Yorkers 
they are none the 
and easily able, to rectify the pres- 
deplorable state of affairs. 
said, quite truthfully, 
supported 





when his 


ass 
ITH regard to 
chestra the city of Boston, with-. 
out any false modesty, can chal- 
New York, 
And, perhaps, Boston may feel 
it has even a shade the better of the com- 


s Symphon 


comparison 


fedit to Boston. 





Paul Shirley, viola player in the orches- 
This city does not fall short in ar- 
tistic or cultural values, nor in the qual- 
ity of the individual artists who make up 
its wonderful orchestral ensemble. 
Kouésevitzky 
great conductors 
city has shown 
sistent appreciation of the representative 
institution founded by Major Higginson | 
than has Boston, 
Where Boston 
York, Chicago and other cities (and one 
is ashamed to have to admit it), is in the 
treatment of the individual players who 
collectively make the Boston Symphony 
The employees’ 
pension fund is today an accepted feature 
Loyal, faithful serv- 
ice in the same organization for a series 


Thicagoans, 





the relatively |honeg 
And nos of 


when other 
loyal and 


rican cities hardly knew what they 
And to this day her 
‘of great wealth are men of great 
appreciation of the arts 
sed on actual knowledge and sym- 
to a degree not to be found else- 


behind New 


is deplorable condition, which makes 
Orchestra what th lends itself all too readily to un- 
insidious comment on New 
land parsimony, is one for which no 
of the Boston Sym- 
iy board of trustees probably can be 
responsible. 

the root of the 


of all business life. 
yidual member 
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to the threshold of old age, is acknowl- 
This pension is not | 
a. gift, lt is not a charity, it is merely | 
Justice; the putting into 
those basic ideas of what is humanly fair 
and square and which has been accepted 


matter is the fact 
Boson Symphony is a 
practically Bos- 
best known and most admired cul- 
famous wherever 
ic is cultivated in the United States— 

Not to mince words, the Boston Sym- fension fund is regarded as the per- 
phony pension fund as it now exists jg 1 and private affair of the orchestra 
It would probably never have 
come Into existence had not Major Hig- 
aaS0) foundation 
of $0000, and given much time and con- 
sideration during his presidency toward 
Yet today, 
years of hard struggling on the p 
| members of the orchestra, workin 
their own,” the fund is so small, s 


edged by a pension. 


of i-public insitution, 


representative, 


But at their wish, to be sure. 
on the principle of ‘‘thus it ever has 
, is ,and ever shall be,’’ those who 
the matter in hand wash 
no Boston 
become to- 


After all, 
can ever 
absolutely 
he always will have his $500 per 
less) to which he may look 


increasing 
destitute. 
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piece came from the easily accessible 
repertory shelves. Mr. Koussevitzky has 
extracted each of them on several occa- 
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And K oussevit sions this season. Consequently, every 
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f 10te is ny times familiar to conductor 
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. and musicians alike. Upon these num- 
N & page of the program t bers they may spend their finest abilities 
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and most expressive ardors. ‘The occa 
| of concerts by the Boston sion is not one of an important “first 
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Monday series, and the concert lags verv essence of musical beauty. The in- 
ing was a most fitting example. spiration of the composer and the intui- 
works that have held their place tion of the conductor united in a single, 
| considerable time, few can be mo rently moving stream. The musicians, 
resentative than Schubert’s “Unf their ensemble technique perfected to a 
Symphony” and Franck’s ‘“Sympt point unrivalled before this day of tran- 
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fe? Minor. and for a newer scendental orchestras, played as though 
broadly speaking—what could the resistance of instruments were noth- 
Serve as model of its kind than ‘ing. To what contrasting result was this 
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Choreographic Poem, ‘The Walti.wwne technique responsible in Ravel's 
Sum, essenge, body, heart and, Menryje Waltz!’ If this composition has 
soul, of all waltzes of all time? failed to “come off’? properly in previous 
\Planning & concert, moreover nerformance this season, last evening it 
Koussevitzky exposes the rudimen,onted nothing in nervous vitality, in 
ho teen of balanced program-N mocking accent, in frenzied pace, in 
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Schubert; for closing, the Sonoroe ine instrumental color. For nene 
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| With Bloch’s rhapsody music ‘Tézion as mankind—lavished their favor. 
ter suited than Mozart’s to Kousse¥ Mr. Koussévitzky, called back to the 
more successful in wringing from feet. The exulting euphonies ofeFranck’s 
score the last drop of emotion. ymphony—-ending a concert of un- 


his only error was failure to bring * reas (en Rah nik ang’* 
mines ashamed and outspoke | 
en guar neg og mea, “y-produced a, like result. Nor was Ravel 


these tributes. The impli- 
dred” ae ”” which those listneglected in i 
‘ae eho Sede the analysis in the ycation a ah burst er nos awe hain 
gtams were listening for, and whThe Waltz was Ry &S C he 
no native Americen monte fail to r‘‘Bravo! We like that, too, and every 
. nive thing you give us.’ Again conductor and 
‘There are no Symphony concertsiorchestra stood together. 


Boston next week. P. RH There are other points of merit in Mr. 
: | Koussevitzky’s choice of numbers. Every 


| 
o . . 
A ain “Classics” piece came from the easily accessible 
= repertory shelves. Mr. Koussevitzky has 
extracted each of them on several occa- 


o 
+) And K oussevit sions this season. Consequently, every 


! 

| V  Bthane, ——en, x. , note is many times famillar to conductor 
| . and musicians alike. Upon these num- 
moire. of the tel. <Labespie A bers they may spend their finest abilities 
| and most expressive ardors. ‘The occa- 
: sion is not one of an important “first 
performance,” with its attendant anxie- 
ties, hopes and promises. ‘There are those 
who will savy that the audiences of Mon- 
dav evenings are doubly favored not only 
because they hear the masterpieces of 
musical literature which please them, but 
because they are present on those occa- 
sions when, through force of circum- 
stances. the orchestra is in a state of 
super-efficiency. 


third of the Monday evening 
of concerts by the Boston 
phony Orchestra appeared a not 
plaining the plan of the Tuesday 
‘noon series; “Mr. Koussevitsk 
again, as last season, make five pr 
from the “classics.” The word 
‘tended in its broader sense to 
both the works which have hel 
‘place in the general estimation 
‘considerable time, and the newer 
which today are accepted as mo 
‘a thea i tile tk It was in such a state that the orches- 
S € c a “agr td — swenine So rt’s Syvm- 
applies equally te ey waste ire. pany On hae: r Ete a Mecume tits 
Monday series, and the concert las PROny. was vies Poke athe * Mlnk: iee 
. : , “Pt 148 very essence of musical beauty. Mh in 
ing was a most fitting example, spiration of the composer and the intui- 
| works that have held their place 4344 of the conductor united in a single. 
considerable time, few ane be MOsently moving stream. The musicians, 
Mee wea Peay esi Unf their ensemble technique perfected to a 
a = ind ad ~~ a, APE point unrivalled before this ee: Be SMlase 
, , é We scendental orchestras, played as though 
broadly speaking—what coald the resistance of instruments were noth- 
Serve as model of its kind than ‘ine. To what contrasting result was this 
Choreographic Poem, ‘‘The Walti. i.e technique responsible in Ravel’s 
Grae Weattoce cx" vases ies, Yealter,, TE this composition as 
jeu ye a AUZES é ‘ failed to ‘‘come off’’ properly in previou 
“Feet hal peHOBAd the cadence Dorrormance this season om hier ing : 
or A gies wanted nothing in nervous vitality, | 
essentials of balanced program-n jocking accent, in frenzied pace, in 
For beginning, the gentle lovelin.aquctive ¢lamour, in slithering and based 
Schubert; for closing, the SOnNOro nine instrumental color. For th se 
Father Franck; in between, the sophisticated measures there scarcel} 
Ree tics chethme nt soi eee could have been better contrast than the 
} ; Vy 18 of which Rav 


ky understands the audiences of M. 
or of any day—was the evidence been some exceptional terms set down 
applause. Upon “The Unfinishedjere The performance was one of ex 
phony,’ and upon the conductor ~eeptional brilliance. N. M. J. 
chestra which manifested it for the__. _. 

devotees of Schubert—and they are as 


virtuous and sonorous symphony 0! 
eee ester. That Mr. KOUSs pep nck. Mr. Koussevitzky opened their 


arms to this music. . . . Chere have 


ee DGS, demi 


Next week the orchestra will 


° ee ee ae ee i oe. PP SRN es ae es t:| ne ee, Wareeeee 


give concerts in Baltimore, Richmond, 
Washington, New York, Brooklyn and Hartford. The next regular 


pair of concerts will take place on February eighth 
and February ninth 


Less Than the i 
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From the Ranks Come: . 
About the Pension | 
_ At Symphony H | 
EEE me on 


chestra the city of Bogs 

out any false modesty, 
lenge comparison with New 
Chicago. And, perhaps, Bostor 
it has even a shade the better o 
parison—save in one’ respec 
Paul Shirley, viola player in t 
tra]. This city does not falls 
tistic or cultural values, nor j 
ity of the individual artists wh 
its wonderful orchestral ense 
Kouésevitzky is one of the 
great conductors of our day. 
city has shown a more loyal) ;:: 
sistent appreciation of the ropes. 
Institution founded by Major 
than has Boston, 

Where Boston lags far behiy 
York, Chicago and other cities 1 
S ashamed to have to admit it) 
treatment of the individual pl@ 
collectively make the Boston 
Orchestra what it is. The 
pension fund is today an accept 
of all business life. Loyal, fait 
ice in the same organization. f 
of years, which bring the / 
to the threshold of old ag 
edged by a pension, This. | 
a gift, it is not a charit 
justice; the putting into 
those basic ideas of what » 
and square and which ha 
by “big business” the w 

Not to mince words, ¢ 


phony pension fund as ' 
a joke. It would prok 
;}come into existence ha 
;&iNson laid the found: 
|} Of $5000, and given m1 


sideration during his 
increasing it. Yet 
years of hard strugelr 


;™members of the oreh: 


their own,” the fund i 


we 


- 


| Aonod with pensions payable, that a Bos- 
% Loh Symphony player must qualify as 
i ly incapacitated in order to obtain 
a year from it. 
member of the New York Philhar- 
muiuic or of the Chicago Symphony, in 
cities whose wealthy music-lovers have 
not been afraid to dig down into their 
‘“ pockets and provide a fund worthy of 
uj the! name, can Jlook forward, when his 
_| days of active service are over, to decent 
ij com ort. It does not call for much com- 
Hy putation to establish how ‘“‘comfortable’’ 
an | ncapacitated Boston Symphony play- 
er }vould be on $500 a year. 

The existing situation is one that does 
no, credit to Boston. If the city’s men of 

}wealth are not so ostentatious in the dis- 
play of their resources as New Yorkers 
jor ‘chicagoans, they are none the less 
wble, and easily able, to rectify the pres- 
vent deplorable state of affairs. Boston 
‘may be said, quite truthfully, to have 
“developed and supported the cultural 
values of life at a time when other 
American cities hardly knew what they 
Were all about. And to this day her 
men of great wealth are men of great 
culture, whose appreciation of the arts 
is based on actual knowledge and sym- 
yathy to a degree not to be found else- 
where. 

This deplorable condition, which makes 
Boston look cheap in other eyes, and 
Which lends itself all too readily to un- 
just and insidious comment on New 
England parsimony, is one for which no 
individual member of the Boston Sym- 
phony board of trustees probably can be 
held responsible. 

At the root of the matter is the fact 
that while the Boson Symphony is a 
quasi-public insitution, practically Bos- 
ton’s best known and most admired cul- 
tural representative, famous wherever 
music is cultivated in the United States— 
its pension fund is regarded as the per- 
sonal and private affair of the orchestra 
members. But at their wish, to be sure. 
But on the principle of ‘‘thus it ever has 
been, is ,and ever shall be,’’ those who 
should take the matter in hand wash 
their hands of it. .After all, no Boston 
Symphony player can ever become to- 
tally destitute. If absolutely incapaci- 
tated, he always will have his $500 per 
annum (or less) to which he may look 
forward! 
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_ The artists who give the best years of 
their lives to maintaining the artistic 
traditions and prestige of Boston’s or- 
Chestra have to try and save enough 
/out of a decidedly modest wage to scrape 
together sufficient for their old age. And 


they are quite as much exposed to the | 
blows of untoward fortune as anyone | 
else. In the great symphony orchestras | 


of other cities an adequate pension fund. 


|provision is regarded as one of the 
‘common decencies. Art-supporting mil- 
_lionaires ‘in other cities see to it that 


the faithful ‘‘old horses” of their great | 
symphony orchestras are not turned out ; 
\after they have been worked out, to} 


/ browse on the scant financial herbage 
/of $500 a year. 


The appeal made by the Boston Sym-) 


phony Orchestra is in essence no dif- 


ferent than that made by Harvard Uni- | 
versity. It deserves support on the same | 


|}aesthetic grounds and its pension is en- 

titled to the same support. <A _ simple 
| way to end the present disgraceful and 
j}unhappy state of affairs with regard to 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s  pen- 
sion fund would be for some of those 
who every year add to the huge dona- 
tions given our great university (and 
in some instances these men are di- 
rectly interested in the Boston Sym- 
phony), to deflect some of the money 
going Harvard-ward into the Symphony 
pension fund chest. It would help to 
put an end to a situation which has, so 
to speak, come to a head. 
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(Reprinted from Musical America) 
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‘Bloch’s Rhapsody: 
iS (misgivings, I 
that I am almost 
h’s ‘“‘America.”’ I 
“re the piece would be 
i@ West and not so 
The East—that is, 
° ophisticated East— 
min us for this music. 
ould have to be a 
1asterpieces, indeed, 
unscathed. This is 
, Befor. compositions by na- 
: ‘composers. ‘l'o com- 
ly Not iddle Europe and 
re must be more hos- 
>» other reason than 
asts and we the host. 
Kast—again the 
s st—does not like to 
ism to the skies. It 
rack ligh Of anyone being SO 
shortly b: Bloch was. On the 
1g for titism is not a legiti- 
Arena, Sat@; it 1s a sort ol out- 
Percy whayone who oars ciberae ga 
and Jamdiment is either a 
31t childish. At any) 
Syracu2f fashion in sephis- 
sferred he - > the West 1 
hletic Clu'S witness the recep, 
are oveMusic In Cleveland, 
not run aati, San lranciscoe 
ee a he anthem was SUNE 
fle at i900. This perform 
Leo it the only adequate 
Harvar Premiéres,” though 
yg. hers were superio! 
y tor watu. of orchestral per: 
nobserv ation is ‘ : ad e 
et that Bloch, wisely 
yin ann inned out his har 
feet “3 singing in the an 
pg As wor it has been spread 
ty etractwhole range of | 01 
& then he sudde! 
regative, ier in one small line 
definite nade the mistake of 
ie news t wo instruments in 
"4 produce double the 
‘rom this orchestra! 
. the sense, at the 
: to scant result 
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Bloch and His 
Rhapsody with 
Mozart Paired 
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“America” Again, the “Jupi- 
ter” for First Performance 
from Koussevitzky 


HE print of the program at Sym- | 
phony Hall yesterday announced i 


the fourteenth concert; which to 
the initiated meant that = Mr. 


Koussevitzky was returning to his duties [ 


as conductor. When he put in his ap- 
pearance, the orchestra rose to welcome 
his return. For two weeks they have 
been thus rising to do honor to distin- 
guished visitors; yesterday they gave th2 
Same greeting to the distinguished con- 
ductor who is not a visitor. Mr. Kous- 


sevitzky, in turn, grasped the hand of 


Mr. Burgin, in expressing his apprecia- 
tion to the assembled orchestra. These 
felicities over, the program proceeded in 
its usual way. } 

Upon that program stood no more 
than two numbers. Before the intermis- 
sion came Mozart’s Symphony in C 
major, known as the “Jupiter”; after it, 
Ernest Bloch’s prize-winning “Epic 
Rhapsody,” with title ““America.’’ ‘To 
hear the four Mozartean movements is 
to hear a sum of Supreme masteries, the 
mastery of a great composer weaving 
patterns that glint and glisten, that sing 
their song, that. now and again pile 
strength upon Strength; the mastery of 
a g§reat conductor guiding his orchestra 
past pitfall after pitfall and giving to 
the elusive Mozart revealing voice: the 
mastery of a great orchestra—for none 
but the ereatest orchestras can cope with 
the difficulties of Simplicity which are 
the essence of Mozartean style. Granted 
that the slow movement was nearer an 
Adagio than an Andante, that the fugued 
Finale was a riot of speed and virtuosity, 
In the same breath one will] glory algo in 
the clear picture Which conductor and 
men gave of qualities which are the very 
soul of Mozart, the vigors of the begin- 
hing, giving way at once to a measure of 
song, passing soon to themes as light 
and fragile aS many a composer of “fairy 
Music’ has never been able to compass. 
All three, vigor, song, Srace are here com- 


in a blend that, is a marvel to: be- 
hether one consider work of com- 
of conductor, or of orchestra. No 
1 One warm to the loveliness of the 
Which is the Andante, or to the 
ty. of the supple dance-rhythm 
is the Mozartean minuet. But the 


g achievement of this perform- , 


as the Finale. Mozart, like Mr. 

rer of a fortnight ago, has a warm 
his. heart for the writing of 

& And so in this finale, which com- 
j of his day generally cast in the 
fondo form, Mozart tosses fugal 
tions into a fully developed sonata= 
, Is the result one of heaviness, or 
weht? It is not. Only for the 
is such analysis of importance. 

we rest of us, this finale moves with | 
itness and a gayety, with a snap | 
sparkle, which all the rondos | 

able have not been able to give to 
nother symphonic finale. But to 
forth such qualities demands a 
Bity in orchestra and conductor 
that of one or another complex, 
at, modern score. Mr. Koussevitzky 
iS men achieved a triumph in. it. 
- & program. such playing of 
t's great symphony (it was Mr. 
fevitzky’s first performance of it 
h Boston) would have been an event 
elf. But with performance of the 
advertised ‘‘America”’ impending, 
8 evident that minds of many in 


lundience were more occupied with | 


kece to come than with the great 
_that was passing before them. 
i quceathnatet 
possible that at this date anything 
tan be written about Bloch’s pan- 
@ rhapsody? Late in December 
orchestras played it, some thirty or 
reviewers, wrote about it, many of 
more than once. And the musical 
fl that originated the prize giving 
€ and that is sponsoring the work, 
‘inted a symposium of their views. 
tempt further comment is almost 
imit impertinence. And yet, in the 
lature of the case, Ernest Bloch’s 
vinning epic rhapsody, ‘‘America,”’ 
issues for discussion in greater de- 
han most new works. The facts 
the piece are Surprisingly plain 
imost self-evident. The standards 
ch it must be judged are much less 
determined. Mr. Newman in Eng- 
in commenting upon Atterberg’s 
bony, which won another prize, | 
| remarked that it is impossible for 
liewer to approach a symphony 
he knows has won a given number 
sands of dollars in the same de- 
and unbiased manner in which he 
ches almost any other new work; 
d is partly filled with. extraneous 
| when he goes to the concert; the 
| psychological fact. that the atti- 
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_ The artists who give the best ‘ Bast, West and “ a erica” i ig ae 


Ph alp lives to maintaining the. 


an - 33 /¥ 
-traditions and prestige of Bost A" 'tron corr espondent rené 


chestra have to try and save 
out of a decidedly modest wage t¢ 
together sufficient for their old a) 
they are quite as much exposed 
blows of untoward fortune as 

else. In the great symphony or¢ 
of other cities an adequate pensit 


/provision is regarded as one ( 
common decencies. Art-supportir 
lionaires -in other cities see to } 
'the faithful ‘‘old horses” of their 
symphony orchestras are not turn 
after they have been worked ¢ 
| browse on the scant financial h 
of $500 a year. 

The appeal made by the Bostor 
phony Orchestra is in essence 1 
ferent than that made by Harvar 
versity. It deserves support on the 
laesthetic grounds and its pension 
titled to the same support. A 
| way to end the present disgracefi 
unhappy state of affairs with reg 
j}the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
sion fund would be for some of 
who every year add to the huge 
tions given our great university 
in some instances these men a 
rectly interested in the Boston 
phony), to deflect some of the 
going Harvard-ward into the Sym 
pension fund chest. It would h 
put an end to a situation which I 

to speak, come to a head. 
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(Reprinted from Musical America 
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from a fresh point of view the Ade. 


hate over Mr. Bloch’s Rhapsody: 

De: ‘te previous misgivings, I 
must now confess that I am almost 
converted by Bloch’s ‘‘America.” I 
had predicted that the piece would be 
well received in the West and not so 
well in the East. The East—that is, 
the erudite and sophisticated East— 
is te self-conscious for this music. 
A composition would have to be a2 
paragon among masterpieces, indeed, 
to ‘get by’? here unscathed. This is 
especially true of compositions by na- 
tive or resident composers. ‘l'o com- 
posers from middle Europe and 
France, we feel we must be more hos- 
pitable, if for no other reason than 
that they are guests and we the host. 
Moreover, the Kast—again the 
sophisticated East—does not like to 
shout its patriotism to the skies. It 
cannot conceive of anyone being so 
moved as Ernest Bloch was. On the 
contrary, patriotism is not a legitl- 
mate emotion here; it is a sort of out- 
law emotion. Anyone wno expresses 
a patriotic sentiment is either a 
jingo or just a bit childish. At an) 
rate, he is out of fashion in sophis 
ticated society. . . . The West | 
not so modest, as witness the recep. 
tion of Bloch’s music in Cleveland, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

In Cincinnati the anthem was sunég 
by a chorus of 1500. This perform 
ance was in fact the only adequate 
one in all the “‘premiéres,” though 
most of the others were superlo! 
from the viewpoint of orchestral per- 
formance. This observation is made 
because of the fact that Bloch, wisely 
or unwisely, has thinned out his har 
mony for unison singing in the an: 
them. Previously it has been sprea 
throughout the whole range of 0) 
chestral harmony; then he sudde! 
ly draws it together in one small line. 
Bloch may have made the mistake oO 
forgetting that two instruments 11! 
unison do not produce double the 
volume of one. From this orchestra! 


‘treatment comes the sense, at the 


end, of over-labor to scant result 


Bloch and His 


in a blend that, is a marvel to: be- 
hether one consider work of com- 
of conductor, or of orchestra. No 
1 one warm to the loveliness of the 
which is: the Andante, or to the 


© ty. of the supple dance-rhyth 
Rhapsody with is the Mozartean miintibes "pun the 
M i P ‘re d nal ..  Masart, like Mr. 
rer of a fortnight ago, has 
OZar | al his. heart for the writting “ot 


& And so in this finale, which com- 
» of his day generally cast in the 
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ter” for First Performance = 4j,;,:> 
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as conductor. When he put in his ap- } t, modern score. Mr Koussevitzky 
pearance, the orchestra rose to welcome is men achieved a triumph in it 


his retgirn. For two weeks they have 
wd ghee - many a program such pla ring of 
been thus sing to do onor to distin- # ’ 
1 thus rising t h t isti t's great Symphony (it was Mr. 


guished visitors: yesterday they gave th2 levitzky’s first performance of it 


Same greeting to the distinguished con- bn Boston) would have been an event 


ductor who is not a visitor. Mr. Kous- | 
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| The artists who give the best } 
their lives to maintaining the. 
traditions and prestige of Bostt 
chestra have to try and save 

out of a decidedly modest wage te 
together sufficient for their old a 
they are quite as much exposed 
blows of untoward fortune as 

else. In the great symphony or¢ 
of other cities an adequate pensi« 


provision is regarded as one {| 
common decencies. Art-supporur 
lionaires ‘in other cities see to j 
the faithful ‘‘old horses” of thelr 
symphony orchestras are not turn 
after they have been worked oc 
browse on the scant financial h 
of $500 a year. 

The appeal made by the Bostor 
phony Orchestra is in essence r 
ferent than that made by Harvar 
versity. It deserves support on the 
|aesthetic grounds and its pension 
titled to the same support. A 
| way to end the present disgracef| 
junhappy state of affairs with reg 
}the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
sion fund would be for some of 
who every year add to the huge 
tions given our great university 
in some instances these men a 
rectly interested in the Boston 
phony), to deflect some of the 
going Harvard-ward into the Sym 
pension fund chest. It would h 
put an end to a situation which hk 
to speak, come to a head. 
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(Reprinted from Musical America 
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East, West and “‘America’”’ 
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hate over Mr. Bloch’s Rhapsody: 

De: ‘te previous misgivings, I 
must now confess that I am almost 
converted by Bloch’s ‘‘America.” I 
had predicted that the piece would be 
well received in the West anid not so 
well in the East. The East—that is, 
the erudite and sophisticated East— 
is tt self-conscious for this music. 
A composition would have to be a 
paragon among masterpieces, indeed, 
to ‘get by’’ here unscathed. This is 
especially true of compositions by na- 
tive or resident composers. ‘l'o com- 
posers from middle Europe § and 
France, we feel we must be more hos- 
pitable, if for no other reason than 
that ‘they are guests and we the host. 
Moreover, the Kast—again the 
sophisticated East—-does not like to 
shout its patriotism to the skies. It 
cannot conceive of anyone being so 
moved as Ernest Bloch was. On the 
contrary, patriotism is not a legiti- 
mate emotion here; it is a sort of out- 
law emotion. Anyone who expresses 
a patriotic sentiment is either a 
jingo or just a bit childish. At any 
rate, he is out of fashion in sophis- 
ticated society. The West is 
not so modest, as witness the recep: 
tion of Bloch’s music in Cleveland, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

In Cincinnati the anthem was sung 
by a chorus of 1500. This perform. 
ance was in fact the only adequate 
one in all the ‘‘premiéres,”’ though 
most of the others were superio! 
from the viewpoint of orchestral per: 
formance. This observation 1s made 
because of the fact that Bloch, v iselv 
or unwisely, has thinned out his har 
mony for unison singing in the an: 
them. Previously it has been spread 
throughout the whole range of O} 
chestral harmony; then lhe sudde! 
ly draws it together in one small line. 
Bloch may have made the mistake 0 
forgetting that two instruments 1 
unison do not produce double the 
volume of one. From this orchestra! 
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‘bined in a blend that. is a marvel to be- 
hold, whether one consider work of com- 
poser, of conductor, or of orchestra. No 
less did one warm to the loveliness of the 
melody which is the Andante, or to the 
elasticity. of the supple dance-rhythm 
which is the Mozartean minuet. But the 
crowning achievement of this perform- 
ance was the Finale. Mozart, like Mr. 
Honegger of a fortnight ago, has a warm 
spot in his. heart for the writing of 
fugues. And so in this finale, which com- 
posers of his day generally cast in the 
light rondo form, Mozart tosses fugal 
expositions into a fully developed sonatas 
form. Is the result one of heaviness, or 
of weight? It is not... Only for the 
| student is such analysis of importance. 
| For the rest of us, this finale moves with 
a lightness and a gayety, with a snap 
‘and a sparkle, which all the rondos 
| imaginable have not been able to give to 
| Many another symphonic finale. But to 
| Bive forth such qualities demands a 
virtuosity in orchestra and = conductor 
, above that of one or another complex, 
difficult, modern score. Mr. Koussevitzky 
and his men achieved a triumph in it. 
On many a program such playing of 
Mozart’s great symphony (it was Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s first performance of it 
here in Boston) would have been an event 
in itself. But with performance of the 
much advertised ‘‘America”’ impending, 
it was evident that minds of many in 
the audience were more occupied with 
the piece to come than with thr great 
music that was passing before them. 

Is it possible that at this date anything 
new can be written about Bloch’s pan- 
oramic rhapsody? Late in December 
many orchestras played it, some thirty. or 
forty reviewers, wrote about it, many of 
them more than once. And the musical 
journal that originated the prize giving 
scheme and that is sponsoring the work, 
has printed a symposium of their views. 
To attempt further comment is almost 
to commit impertinence. And yet, in the 

|very nature of the case, Ernest Bloch's 
prize-winning epic rhapsody, ‘“‘America,”’ 
raises issues for discussion in greater de- 
gree than most new works. The facts 
about. the piece are Surprisingly plain 
The standards 
by which it must be judged are much less 
easily determined. Mr. Newman in Eng- 
land, in commenting upon Atterberg’s 
Symphony, which won another prize,. 
wisely remarked that it is impossible for 
a reviewer to approach a Symphony ) 
which he knows has won a given number 
of thousands of dollars in the same de- 
tached and unbiased manner in which he 
approaches almost any other new work; 
his mind is partly filled with. extraneous 
matter when he goes to the concert; the 
subtle. psychological fact. that the atti- 
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tude of the people about him towarfuture he becomes dull, the platitudinous 
a work is different than it is to thipreacher. Though the ‘‘anthem’’ may 
usual novelty, also affects the revipe better than has sometimes been rep- 
Ordinarily the connoisseur, be |resented, the fact remains that it contains 
man or scribe, in the presence of not one single quality which would justify 
work, asks himself quite simply its supplanting our present national an- 
questions—Is the work well madithem. In fact our present ‘‘anthem” is 
it accomplish its purpose, does i! probably the better music. And the an- 
something vital to say? With | swer as to the vitality of its message must 
new work other questions arise, si follow in parallel course to the answer to 
them pertinent, others less so, m this second question. 
them tending to confuse the As to the ‘‘Americanism”’ of the work, 
|There probably has been more dis¢ sufficient comment has already been 
of the status of the work as an ‘i‘made. If there are four kinds of “Amer: 
can’ work than on any other quican’’ composers—(1) the American born 
The presence of the host of Ani who have America so thoroughly in their 
| RONSS injects an unusual esthetic) blood that it crops out in their music, 
tion. The validity of Bloch’s ij (2) those of long residence who have as 
‘open to question—to adopt artific/similated our idioms and our ideals lo 
style ‘‘so simple that the ordinarysuch an extent that they are second na- 
black will understand the work! ture to them, (3) those of more recent 
'further ideal of compassing all Anj entrance who use our materials but han- 
history in a single work, and the aidle them in a foreign idolm or pernaps 
‘at sermonizing upon’ America’s jan “international” or “universal” idiom, 
and future; and finally the aim of] and (4) those American-born composers 
to America an anthem which j who still cling to the foreign or ‘uni: 
hoped might displace the present 3 versal’ idiom—then Bloch and his sym- 
a. anthem. These, together wil phony must obviously belong in the 
question of the vaiue of a prize w third class. From this, two false conclu 
“even what is generally known as {sions should not be drawn. Such classi- 
casional” piece of music, make] fication should not in any way be made 
mination of its status singularly to bear any relation to the enjoyment 
cult. which may or may not be had from thi 
for work. Secondly, a composer who is en- 
thusiastic about our ideals and our in 
stitutions and who is doing everything 
humanly possible to be one of us should 
not, because of the unfortunte fact of! 
this classification, be denied his rightful 
place under our hospitable sun. 


ewe ee 


That “America” is well made 
can be no doubt. Never has 
craftsmanship been brought to bea 
a musical work. Where many 
poser, using so exceedingly varie 
voluminous a group of material, 
have created inevitably 1 mere poty suites iieahs, 
Bloch has written a work of sir One more of the puzzing qutstions 
unity and of considerable power, émay rightfully be considered. Is it Wise 
that sounds exceedingly well, that for a composer to lay aside, his natura! 
near the close fully holds the hi janguage and the language of his time, 
attention and keps him interested. and adopt a language which is historical- 
well made. ly a closed book? This is what his ideal 
| In large degree it does accompl of ‘‘simplicity’’ brings us to. This music, 
‘purpose, It is simple enough for é with all its excellences is not musi ol 
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lLo understand. And with great eff_1928. Except the caricature of the pres- 


ness it passes in review the sto! ent, almost every note of it might have 
Ameorica—-the story of its Indian been written at the opening of the cen 
Cgines, of the settling of the Pilgriytury. Has not that idiom run its course? 
‘ihe happiness of blacks and whi Can any esthetically useful purpose | 
' the sixties, and of the strife that waccomplished by bringing it back 
loose upon that happiness; of the matter how 
jar pleasures of the present and = ma 
at least seemingly characteristic ci! 
tion. All these are splendidly unifi 
the two related mottos symbolizin 
growth of America and the Call of | 
ica to the nations, in the early . 
throughout its history. This 
aresltethe ay ene pool producing a scattered effect, or one la K 
Bosin Seiitten upon ete hin” 3 ing in any way in unity. After an une 
SOE et ane ‘foil. Pate: building up of the “America motif, | 
, y i0lK-song incl nerformance as on paper, is the dominat- 


could hardly be more persuasive. jno jdea of | I. M 
when Bloch would point the way Fits Sn ere melita: «tt dae eae 


y be accomplished? 

As to performance, Mr. Koussevitzk: 
and his orchestra and his chorus gave 4 
Superb production yesterday. One heard 
{more of the native folk-material whi 
d4 forms the basis for all the episodes th: 
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TUTTLE LLL 


Bostonian Bloch 


Mr. Koussevitzky Makes Converts 
to the Much-Disputed 
“America” 





[v's as difficult as it is undesir- 

able .to remain disinterested. 
Listening to Bloch’s ‘‘America”’ 
for the fifth time the other day (on 
this oceasion under Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky) we went over to Bloch’s 
camp, with the congenial society 
of a number of friends, lock, stock 
and barrel. We are ready to ad- 
mit plenty of perishable stuff in 
the score. But when “America” is 
superbly plaved, as it then was, 
the flame of genius in many pages 
ought to be compelling and ob- 
vious. The blazing emotion of 
Bloch, his fiery sincerity blended 
with his disciplined and matchless 
craftsmanship and his unerring 
sense of color, all unite to lift this 
score higher in our estimation 
with each hearing. 

If this is showmanship more 
power to it. To us ‘‘America”’ re- 
mains a work with flaws. con- 
tinually treading on dangerous 
ground, but proclaiming with ge- 
nius and sweeping power the un- 
sShakable convictions of a man 
with greatness in his soul. [Hol- 
lister Noble in Musical America 
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concert 


(Freely after Friedrich Nietzche) 


. Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
after Mozart’s Concerto 


Violin, Two Flutes, and String Orchestra 


ermission 


Brandenburg Concerto No 


“Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem Op. 30 
KNABE PIANO USED 


certs may be seen in the Allen A 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 9, at 8.15 o'clock 
NIKOLAI ORLOFF 


Fifteenth Programme 


There will be an int 


Allegro. 
Andante. 
Presto. 
Allegro. 
Andante. 
Presto. 


I. 
II. 
ITT. 
I. 
IT. 


IIT. 
The works to be played at these con 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
4 en ald. By PHILIP HALE 4 dle. 442° 
e fi 


The program of the 15th conc 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, in Symphony 
hall yesterday afternoon comprised 
Bach’s Fourth Brandenburg Concerto, 
G major, for violin, two flutes and | 
string orchestra; Mozart’s Piano Con- | 
certo, A major (K. 488), and Richard 
Strauss’s tone poem, ‘Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra.” 

For the Brandenburg Concerto, Mr. 
Koussevitzky lessened the number of 
strings, nor was the full body of strings 
employed in Mozart’s Concerto. Not 
that orchestras were necessarily small 
in Vienna when Mozart was living. At 
a concert where he played a concerto 
the orchestra numbered 180, but it is 
not probable that all the members of 
the society took part. Concerts, however. 
were given at Vienna in the latter part 
of the 18th century by orchestras rang- 
ing from 200 to 400 in number. 

When pianists today go to Mozart for 
a concerto they usually choose the one 
in D minor. The one in A major chosen , 
by Mr. Orloff—there is an earlier one! 
in the same key—is so beautiful, in its| 
lively movements as in the pathetic An- 
dante conspicuous for tenderness and 
pleasing melancholy, it is surprising that 
i has been ignored; but Mozart's mu-| 
sic is not for every. pianist however 
famous he may be. It is more difficult 
by its apparent simplicity than many 
concertos of the thunder-and-guns-and- 
all-that character. One may be brilliant 
with Liszt and Tchaikovsky, solemnly 
“intellectual” with Brahms, or play 
Beethoven in what is described as “the 
true Beethovian Spirit,’”’ whatever that 
may mean, yet come to grief when Mo- 
zart is in question. 

Fortunately for the audience yester- 
day there was Mr. Koussevitsky, an 
ideal interpreter of Mozart; an orches- 
tra that Mozart would have applauded: 
a pianist who would have met Mozarts 
demand that his music should “sound: 
should flow like oil in certain passaces. 
Mr, Orloff played most, musically, not 
merely with the pedantic, cool intélli- 
Bence that often passes for a musical 
interpretation, Expression of intense 
emotion, passion was not considcred 
artistic In the Vienna of Mozart's time, 
hor was it in the music. Grace, ten- 
derness, a melancholy Subdued as in a 
reverie, serenity even in melancholy— 
these were expected in an andante. 
And so Mr. Orloff, who had shown in} 


his recital two season ago that he 
could dazzle by his brilliance and 
sound the note of deep emotion, played 
this concerto as one believes Mozart 
would have liked it. | 

Mr. Koussevitzy is as artistic in his 
treatment of Bach as in his reading 
of Mozart. The concerto, it is needless 
to say when there is mention of Mr. 
Burgin, the violinist, Messrs. Laurent 
and Bladet, the flutists, and the admir- 


} able members of the string section, was 


delightfully performed. It is to be 
wished that Bach had cut the opening 
allegro shorter; the good man’s musi- 
cal talk in this movement is chatter 
before he is through with what he has 
to say. As the movement is signed 
with the name of Bach, those who al- 
most swoon with admiration whenever 
his name is mentioned—there is much 
“bunk” in circles of music “apprecia- 
tors’—accept him in bulk, and would 
say, “Oh that it would never end!” 
and would sigh soulfully in their rapt 
enjoyment. 

Whatever one may think of Strauss’s 
“Zarathustra,” whether it is to be 
Classed among his gre®test works; 
whether it contains much that is so- 
norous but is really labored and unim- 
pressive; whether the attempt to 
translate passages of Nietzsche concern- 
ing individualism and the deification 
of life into tones was imprudent, if not 
foolish, one must admit that there are 
great moments in this tone-poem. 
“Stupendous” is not too big a word for 
the introduction: there is beauty in the 
“Grave Song,” Homeric gaiety in the 
-tanzlied”; mystery in the ending, nor 
to appreciate this ending is it necessary 
to think of the “Ideal” swaying aloft 
Or the “World Riddle” growling below. 
One does well to hear this tone-poem 
without thought of Nietzsche. 

Nor is “marvellous” too big a word 
for Mr. Koussevitzky’s interpretation; 


nor for the orchestral performance. No 
greater performance by an orchestra 
has been heard in Symphony hall since 
it was dedicated; it would be hard to 


name one that was so great. 


The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra at the concerts next week 
will be assisted by the Cecilia Society 
trained by Malcolm Lang, its conductor. 
Franck, Psalm 150 for chorus, orchestra 
and organ. Roussel, “Evocations,” the 
third one with chorus. Schelling, 
“Morocco,” (conducted by the com- 
poser). Borodin, Polovtsian danees 
with chorus, from “Prince Igor.” 





“ZARATHUSTRA” AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


P ‘lliant Performance of 
Strauss’ Tone Poem 


Nikolai Orloff Soloist in Mozart's 


Pianoforte Concerto in A Major 
% tof, $ely, q, | 24 


Richard Sti uss’ tone poem, “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra,’”’ was the chief 
item on yesterday’s Symphony pro- 
gram. Mr Koussevitzky gave a bril- 
liant interpretation of this long and 
relatively unfamiliar work: Bach’s 
Fourth Brandenburg Concerto, for vio- 
lin, two flutes and strings, and Mo- 
zart’s A major pianoforte concerto, 
‘with Nikolai Orloff, young Russian 
pianist, as soloist, were the other 
numbers. 

Strauss’ published score contains a 
prefatory excerpt from WNietzsche’s 
book, and a number of phrases from 
it are printed as captions heading dif- 
ferent sections of the music. But the 
composer has said: ‘“‘I did not intend 


to write philsosphical music or to por- 
tray in music Nietzsche’s great work.” 


What he did intend, he says, aside | 


from homage to the great philosopher, 
was “‘to convey by means of music an 
idea, of the development of the human 
race from its origin ... up to 
Nietzsche’s idea of the Superman.” 
Listening yesterday with all this in 
mind, one failed to find in the tone 
poem a musical outline of history. 


music, and ignorant of Strauss’ ideas 
, 4nd of philosophy, ‘‘Also Sprach Zar- 
|athustra” would probably seem effect- 
| ive and interesting music. Can any 
}amount of annotation and explana- 
tion make it more than that? 

| Beethoven, too, read and pondered 
| upon literary masterpieces. Sometimes 
lhe surprised his friends by telling them 
that this or that sonata or quartet was 
Suggested to him by something he and 
jthey had read. But he never tried 
to link his orchestral music with his 
| philosophy in the literal and pedantic 
Yashion followed by commentators on 
| Strauss, and never wholeheartedly re- 
| pudiated by that composer, 

| “"Phus Spake 4arathustra,”’ judged as 
| music, suffers from excessive complex. 


ity of texture, and from its episodic 
rather than climatic structure. It is 
particular passages, not a general im- 
pression, that one recalls. Mr Kouss>- 
vitzky’s interpretation had the usual 
eonority and strenuousness. I+ was 
brilliant, but it lacked Clarity anid or- 


| der. , 


For the Bach concerto, Mr Kousse- 

vitzky used a small group of strings. 
Hie omitted the harpsichord on Which 
Bach intended a musician to play 
chords from a figured bass in order 
to provide a smooth tonal background 
for the flowing web of sound from hie 
few instruments. He added two double 
basses, aot in the Original score, Tf 
| these played the notes of the figured 
bass continuo, as they may have done. 
they made, of course, no attempt to 
build cords on them. he thinness of 
orchestral texture which troubled a} 
least one listener was due not r0 
much to thé small number of strinvs 
as to the absence of the harpsichord. 
The three soloists performed very dif- 
ficult parts with notable skill. My 
Koussevitzky did not show much in- 
sight into Bach’s melody and rhythm. 

In the Mozart concerto, number 488 
in Koechel’s thematic catalog, Mr Or 
loff played with unassuming compe- 
tence and correctness. It is. 
ever, desirable to give to 


how: 
Mozart's 


melody more flexibility, and to his 


rhythm more intensity and variety 


than Mr Orloff brought to thém. For 


this music, which demands the utmost 
possible technical skill. Mr Orloft’s 
abilities .were barely adequate. 

Mr Koussevitzky, like every previou: 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
| has one composer to whom he is never 
-ab 
| At 
|zart. Dr Muck and Mr 
\failed with Tchaikovsky, 
‘excels. Muck’s Mozart was. of course. 
marvelous. The orchestral accompani- 
ment for yesterday’s concerto was un- 
intelligent and inadequate. The musie 


Monteux 
vy | ) e re yr) e 


| Made so little sense to the conductor 
| Heard by a musician able to read only | 


that he was unable to phrase properly 
one of its chief themes. He shifted the 
tempo in the first movement with 
curious hesitancy, made little or nhoth- 
ing of a slow movement that should 
have been remarkably beaut ful, 
showed his expected ability to mak¢ 
music of all types interesting only in 
the lively finale. This performance 
was one of the very few hopelessly un- 
interesting ones Koussevitzky has con . 
ducted here. One sighed for some of 
the ill-applied energy that furbished up 
the Jupiter symphony the other day in 
& curious Muscovite manner. 

Next week the Cecilia Society will 
assist in severa] choral] pieces. and 
Ernest Schelling will ‘conduct his own 
tone poem, ‘‘Morocco.” Pp. R. 
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Thus Spake e Dela 
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And Strauss 


With Koussevitzky to Inter- 


pret, and Bach and Mozart 


to Lead the Way 
Sn an. — teh. q: i fot £ 


ACH, Mozart, Strauss, two 
ecertos and a tone poem. 
was the course of the program 
Which Mr. Koussevitzky and his 
orchestra—assisted by Mr. Oriov—in 
Mozart's concertc—-played yesterday af- 
ternoon. The Bach concerto was the 
fourth of the Brandenburg set (for two 
flutes, violin and Strings); from Mozart, 
the concerto in A major for piano and 
Orchestra (the industrious Kochel num- 
bered it 488): from Strauss, the tone 
poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” By a 
coincidence the movements of the two 
concertos are named in exactly the same 
way: Allegro, Andante, Presto—Allegro, 
Andante, Presto. Also, both come out 
of the eighteenth century, Bach’s near 
the end of its first quarter, Mozart’s not 
far beyond the beginning of the last 
quarter, Yet in Mozart the form of the 
modern concerto has been established, 
the orchestra is the nucleus of that of a 
later day: in Bach these processes of 
Standardization’’—as the learned some- 
umes say—had Scarecly begun. In mood 
there are stil] resemblances. The bright- 
ness, the Sunshine, the Sayety of an 
Allegro or a Presto are not So different, 
Whether the composer be the Bach of 
andenburg concerto or the Mozart 
Pianoforte, whether 
4 imitations of 
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prchestra. Probably about. halt. 
pss are playing, together with 
Aplement of winds which Mozart 
or. Again the- proportioning of 
tents ts one which. especially suits 
Sic. The orchestra. plays its tutti, 
fatiating music. Mr. Orlov, clad 
imply in a business Suit, answers 
‘& Through the measures and the 
this music, music of charm, runs) 
Fse. As with, Back. an Andante 
. The flow of melody here is one’ 
pity where with Bach it was pa- 
id 1 degree of poignancy. A final 
follows with its good spirits, its 
ae rhythms, its wholesome exu- 
®. Mr. Orlov was ideal pianist for 
music. His melodies were bright- 
‘Singing, not too seriously con-. 
, Mozart, man _ of the world, 
rrored in them. His passa ge-work, 
Ythms, came lightly, crisply, in 
otion. All the grace. the simplict- 
' charm which one essociates with 
, one found abundan‘]wv in this per- 
ice of Mr. Orlov, Mr. Kouss¢vitzky 
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lin trying to know the world into 
it has been placed. This groping 
irns to the usual sources for help 
ion, love, knowledge. But for it, 
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“ZARATHUSTRA” AT 
‘SYMPHONY CONCERT 


P'lliant Performance of 
Strauss’ Tone Poem 


Nikolai Orloff Soloist in Mozart's 


— Pianoforte Concerto in A Major 
% ef, $elr, 4. 1924 


Richard Sti uss’ tone poem, ‘Aldo 
Sprach Zarathustra,” was the chief 
item on yesterday’s Symphony pro- 
gram. Mr Koussevitzky gave a bril- 
liant interpretation of this long ané 
relatively unfamiliar work; Bach’s 
Fourth Brandenburg Concerto, for vio- 
lin, two flutes and strings, and Mo- 
zart’s A major pianoforte concerto, 
‘with Nikolai Orloff, young Russian 
| pianist, as soloist, were the other 
numbers. 

Strauss’ published score contains a 
prefatory excerpt from Nietzsche’s 
pook, and a number of phrases trom 
it are printed as captions heading dif- 
ferent sections of the music. But the 
composer has said: ‘“‘I did not intend 
to write philsosphical music or to por- 
tray in music Nietzsche's great work.” 
What he did intend, he Says, aside 
from homage to the great philosopher, 


| was ‘‘to convey by means of music an | 


| 
/ 
' 


| pudiated by that 


music, suffers from excessive 


-idea, of the development of the human 


race from its origin ..., up to’ 

Nietzsche’s idea of the Superman.” 
Listening yesterday with all this in 

mind, one failed to find in the tone 


“poem a musical outline of history. 
| Heard by a musician able to read only | 


music, and ignorant of Strauss’ ideas 


4nd of philosophy, ‘‘Also Sprach Zar- 


athustra’’ would probably seem effect- 
ive and interesting music. Can any 


}amount of annotation and explana- 
_tion make it more than that? 


_ Beethoven, too, read and pondered 
upon literary masterpieces. Sometimes | 


| he surprised his friends by telling them 


that this or that sonata or quartet was 
suggested to him by something he and 
they had read. But he never tried 
to link his orchestral music with his 


| philosophy in the literal and pedantic 


fashion followed by commentators on 
Strauss, and never wholeheartedly re- 


composer, 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” judged as 


complex. 


ity of texture, and from its episodic 
rather than climatic Structure. It is 


| particular passages, not a general im- 


pression, that one recalls. Mr Kouss3- 
vitzky’s interpretation had the usual 
eonority and strenuousness. It was 
brilliant, but it lacked Clarity anid or- 
der’. ’ 

For the Bach concerto, Mr Kousse- 
vitzky used a small group of strings, 


| {fe omitted the harpsi-hord on whicn 


Bach intended a musician to play 
chords from a figured bass in order 
to provide a smooth tonal background 
for the flowing web of sound from his 
few instruments. He added two double 
basses, aot in the Original score, If 
these played the notes of the figured 
bass continuo, as they may have done. 
they made, of course, no attempt to 
build cords on them. The thinness of 
orchestral texture which troubled at 
least one listener was due not so 
much to thé small number of strinys 
as to the absence of the harpsichord, 
The three soloists performed very dif- 
ficult parts with notable Skill, Mr 
Koussevitzky did not show much in- 
sight into Bach’s melody and rhythm. 

In the Mozart concerto, number 488 
in Koechel’s thematic catalog, Mr Or 
loff played with inassuming compe- 
tence and correctness. It is, how- 
ever, desirable to Five to Mozart’s 
melody more flexibility, and to his 
rhythm more intensity and variety 
than Mr Orloff brought to thém. For 
this music, which demands the utmost 
possible technical skill, Mr Orloft’s 
abilities .were barely adequate. 

Mr Koussevitzky, like every previous 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
has one composer to whom he is never 


|able to do anything like full justice. 


And that composer is in his case Mo- 
zart. Dr Muck and Mr Monteux 
failed with Tchaikovsky, where he 
excels. Muck’s Mozart was. of course. 
marvelous. The orchestra} accompani- 
ment for yesterday’s concerto was un- 
intelligent and inadequate. The music 
made so little sense to the conductor 
that he was unable to phrase properly 
one of its chief themes. He shifted the 
tempo in the first movement with 
curlous hesitancy, made little or noth- 
ing of a slow movement that should 
have been remarkably beaut ful, 
showed his expected ability to mak 
music Of all types interesting only in 
the lively finale. This performanc« 
was one of the very few hopelessly u 
interesting ones Koussevitzky has con- 
ducted here. One sighed for some of 
the ill-applie@ energy that furbished up 
the Jupiter symphony the other day in 
& curious Muscovite manner. 

Next week the Cecilia Society will 
ASSist in severa] choral] pieces, and 
Eirnest Schelling will ‘conduct his own 
tone poem, ‘‘Morocco.” P. R. 
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with tears strea 
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quality of pathos in the music of Bach’s 
day was not often met. Of the artistry 
of Messrs. Burgin . and Laurent and 
Bladet one can only say that it was 
superb, in the intricate traceries as in 
the ‘expressive melodies of:this concerto. 


As Mozart Succeeds Bach, the orches- 
tra upon the Stage grows. It is not yet 
a full orchestra. Probably about half. 
the strings are playing, together with 
the complement of Winds which Mozart 
called for, Again the- proportioning of 
instruments #s one which. especially suits 
the music. The orchestra. plays its tutti, 
an ingratiating music. Mr. Orlov, clad 
quite simply in a business Suit, answers 
‘in kind. Through the measures and the}! 
periods this music, music of charm, runs)! 
its course. As With Bach, an Andante : 
follows. The flow of melody here is one | 

a] of suavity where with Bach it was pa- 


thos and a degree of poignancy. A final 


Presto follows with its good spirits, its 


His melodies. were bright- | 
| toned, Singing, not too. seriously con-. 
;ceived. Mozart, man of the world, | 
rwas mirrored in them. His passage-work, | 
his rhythms, came lightly, crisply, in| 
brisk motion. All the grace. the simplict- | 
tv, the charm which one essocjates with | 
Mozart one found abundan‘l]v in this per- | 
formance of Mr. Orlov, Mr. Koussevitaky | 
and his orchestra. 
“Thus Spake Zarathustro”’ was almost 
novelty at this concert. Mv-. Koussevit- 
zky has not previously attempted it. 
Mr. Monteux plaved it at o« Single pair 
of concerts in 1922. For frequent per- 
formance one must go back to th days 
of Dr’ Muck and Mr. Fiedler and Mr. 
Gericke, Its general progress is from 
darkness to light, from heaviness to 
buovanecy, from obscurity to clarity. 
Such matters anyone can understand, 
what is more, can feel, without the as- 
sistance of an elaborate program. More 
snecifically, it pictures the struggles of 
the soul in trying to know the world into 
which it has been placed. This groping 
soul turns to the usual sources for ner | 
—religion, love, knowledge. But for it, 
each of the three brings not an answer 
to its questionings; rather does it bring | 
only one more form of bondage, and each | 
time hopes are dashed to the ground; 
each time disgust conquers. But “the 
danc?,’’ as Strauss, following Nietzsche, 
insufficiently calls it, meaning the 
natural exuberance of the soul, its joy 
in life, its ability to project itself above 
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| beginning. 


One cannot imagine them growing out 
of each other, into each other, with more 


Will not cease. “Thus Spake Zarathus- 


cient human answer to all its diificulties, | 
all these form the radiant answer to the } 
broodings of the ginning. The _ soul 


finds itself able to throw off vain ques- 
‘tionings. The riddle of the universe, the 


problem of life is not solved, it is con- } 


'quered. Not for humanity is it to solve 


questions of the infinite; the part of 
humanity is to be itself, to develop itself, 
to bring to flower its own finite possi- | 
bilities, regardless of the puzzles which | 


' the race of the gods may strew into its | 
| path. Thus comes peace into the soul. 


— 


S.rauss has not, as has some.imes been 
aid, wricten or attempted to wr.te “phii- 
osophical’’ music. One wonders indeed 
what ‘“philosophical’’ music might be. 
Hle does not state the problem of Ife. 
He pictures at the beginning a troubled 
mind. He does declaim a creed,—though | 
an ecclesiastical organ may for a moment. 
intone a “Credo:”’ Hie writes a muse 
which the merest tyro will recognize as 
having religious associations. He un 
folds the frenzies cf passion exactly as 
composers throughout the best part of 
a century have unfolded them. He can- 
not feel an emotional counterpart for 
‘Seience,’”’ so he suggests it by the ab- 
struseness of a fugue. All are cut shotr 
before they cun flower into complete- 
ness. They do not satisfy. Strauss 
brings his hero to a long, definite, for 
the time being, conclusive pause. Theres 
are unformed passages when the music 
aguin begins. Its seriousness turns to 
gaiety, its sombreness to radiance. An- 
alysits may discover that a new set of 
themes have been born out of the old. 
It does not matter. The hearer perceives 
this brighter music as a relief from the 
weightier music that has gone before. 
He cannot miss the transfiguration of 
the last moments. And to a modern 
hearer this conclusion of two tonalities 
offers no terrors. To a moder Strauss 
seems very discreet in the way in which 
he apposes therm. The final C, though 
it be death itself after the quiet radiance 
of a sufficient ideal, is goal as well as 


And as to performance? One cannot 
imagine the many themes more perfectly, 
more illusively charactered. One cannot 
imagine them more skillfully combined. 


natural and persuasive continuity. One 
looks back in retrospect at the whole, 
finds it with its baffling multiplicity of 
detail, in this performance a single, per- 
fcetly articulated unit. Wonders perhaps 


tra” from Mr. Koussevitzky yesterday 
afternoon was one of them. A. H. M. 
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tone-poem 


nature of the impossible task‘ which 
Strauss sought to accomplish, the trans- 
lation into music of separated passages 
from Nietzsche’s philosophical work,| 
Strauss could not gain in this tone- 
poem the organic unity that is dis- 


played in its fellows. 


Not His Greatest Invention 


And save for the stark C-G-C of the 
Zarathustra motif, the themes are not 


among Strauss’ most salient and char- 
acteristic inventions. The Hinterwel- 
tern melody, perhaps appropriately 
enough, is but a glorified hymn-tune; 
the fugue subject is mere contrivance; 
the dance theme, a Viennese waltz, and 
the melody in thirds which recurs at 
the end, mere Teutonic sentimentality, 
while only the theme of the section 
“Of Joys and Passions” has the truly 
Straussian sweep and fervor. 

But, to give the.composer his due, 
yesterday’s performance, although in | 
many respects a brilliant one, did not | 
at every turn do fullest justice to the | 
music. The climax in the opening por- | 
trayal of the sunrise came a measure | 
or two too soon, and one of the most | 
impressive effects in all symphonic 
music missed fire. There is more in 
the music “Of Joys and Passions” than 
was disclosed vesterday, and even in its 
apotheosis, which should be the waltz- 


ing of the stars in their courses, the | 
in his Boston pashawlic. The art of 
| Strauss as revealed in his tone-poems 
| is singularly congenial to this con- 


dance kept always one foot on terra 
firma. 


Certain to Improve 


bidding situation—a Russian pianist, 
accompanied by an orchestra led by 


a Russian conductor, in a .composi- 
tion of Mozart's. ‘But this. alarm 


proved to have been needless. No one 


concerned betrayed any desire to turn 
Mozart into Scriabin. In fact, Mr. 
Orloff displayed a beautiful tone, 
sparkling rhythm and © exquisite 
phrasing. As Mr. Koussevitzky with 
a reduced orchestra supported him 
in similar vein, we had here an ex- 
ceptionally suitable team for the set- 
ting forth of this delicate art. The 
performance was charming, and de- 
served the plaudits it won. 

The concert opened with Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. .4 in G 
major violin, two flutes and string 
orchestra. If this is not the greatest 
of the Brandenburg concertos, it 
serves at least as a good vehicle for 
the virtuosity of Mr. Burgin, the con- 
cert master, Messrs. Laurent and 
Bladet, flautists, and the men of the 


first few chairs of the several string 


sections. 


For climax, Mr. Koussevitzky of-: 


fered Richard Strauss’s “Also Sprach 


| Zarathustra,” which he interpreted 


Tr precedent is any criterion, however, | 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra } 


have together become more practiced 
in it, they will do better by “Zarathus- 
tra.”’ 

Mor the 18th century pieces Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky wisely used yesterday a much 
reduced string band. The performance 
of Bach’s Concerto, not the most inter- 
esting of the six, was warmly received, 
and the soloists, Mr. Burgin, Mr. Laur- 
ent and Mr. Bladet, were called upon 
to bow. The Concerto of Mozart, no- 
table chiefly for its poetic Andante, 
was played by Mr. Orloff with exceed- 
ing neatness and taste. He, too, was 
applauded and heartily, according to 
his just deserts. 


A 


Nikolai Orloff Soloist 


| 
| 


With Boston Symphony 


— 


ey ae intrusion MOMEURYs 
|—Wwas invited to assist the Bodton 
| Symphony Orchestra in its fifteenth 
pair of concerts, Feb. 8 and 9. This 
was Nikolai Orloff, who had elected to 
|Dlay Mozart’s Concerto in A major 
| (K. 488), Here was a somewhat for- 


on this occasion for the first time 


ductor, providing dramatic moments 
in profusion. | 

There has been a vast amount of 
disputation over the “meaning” of 
this and the other tone-poems of 
Strauss, which has served little pur- 
pose save that of publicity. Strauss, 
Stravinsky and other composers 
have a coy habit of allowing a “pro- 
gram” of a piece to be made public, 
and’ then asserting that the compo- 
sition is to be regarded as pure 
music. The thing to do is to take 
them at their word, and ignore the 
“programs.” With some of these com- 
posers, this course is disastrous; 
their .scores, listened to as music, 
hardly hold our attention. 

With Strauss, at least with the 
Strauss of these early tone-poems, it 
is different. He really has no need 
of these methods. If there is to be 
a din over him, his music is quite 
capable of providing it. We can af- 
ford to disregard the claborate liter- 
ary accompaniment to a score of this 
sort, especially when we realize that 
even if music can be relied on to 
represent the upsetting of applecarts, 
the bleating of sheep and the crying 
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' gloomy questionings, above troubles Ss y MPH ONY 
all these form the radiant answer to | ;, 
poem the organic unity that is dis- proved to have been needless. No one 
ae y init 
to bring to flower its own finite po terh melody, perhaps appropriately 


ceptionally suitable team for the set- 


anxieties, its power to make for its 
lation into music of separated passages 
oe OR yne beginning. = The s ? ' played in its fellows. nACES | 
‘finds itself able to throw off vain qu concerned betrayed any desire to turn 
b wong Ei cg aie - cance wh eps ) : Not His Greatest Invention re ore P roan Scriabin. In fact, Mr, 
ene armani tata an otc Sy And save for the stark C-G-C a splayed a beautiful tone 
“G-C of the| sparkling rh : vs 
ythm and - exquisite 
bilities, regardless of the puzzles wh 
the race of the gods may strew into 


-an ideal which shall be in itseif a su ; Perel De Pais dey pak 
cient human answer to all its dificulti from Nietzsche's philosophical work, wa achcecmniatsae’s conductor, in a.composi- 
Strauss could not gain in this tone-| tion of Mozart’s. © But this. alarm 
quered. Not for humanity is it to so 
questions of the infinite; the part aprathustya emer the themes are not phrasing. As Mr. Koussevitzk j 

humanity is to be itself, to develop its 7 among Strauss’ most salient and char-/ 4 reduced orchestr, Pie: 
; acteristic inventions. The Hinterwel-]. wie chestra supported him 
in similar vein, we had here an ex- 

|path. Thus comes peace into the sc 


S.rauss has not, as has some.imes bi 66 


aid, writen or attempted to wr.te “‘p 
osophical’’ music. One wonders ind 
what ‘“philosophical’’ music might 
He does not state the problem of |! 
He pictures at the beginning a trout 
mind. He does declaim a creed,—tho 
an ecclesiastical organ may for a mom 
intone a ‘‘Credo:’’ Hie writes a mt 


Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra’ Played 
Again 


enough, is but a glorified hymn-tune; 
the fugue subject is mere contrivance; 
the dance theme, a Viennese waltz, and 
the melody in thirds which recurs at 
the end, mere Teutonic sentimentality, 
while only the theme of the section 
“Of Joys and Passions’’ has the truly 
Straussian sweep and fervor. 

But, to give the.composer his due, 
yesterday’s performance, although in | 
many respects a brilliant one, did not 
at every turn do fullest justice to the 
music. The climax in the opening por- 
trayal of the sunrise came a measure 


ting forth of this delicate art. The 
performance was charming, and de- 
served the plaudits it won. 

The concert opened with Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No, 4 in G 
major violin, two flutes and string 
orchestra. If this is not the greatest 
Of the Brandenburg concertos. it 
serves at least asa good vehicle for 
the virtuosity of Mr. Burgin, the con- 
cert master, Messrs. Laurent and 
Bladet, flautists, and the men of the 
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ness. They do not satisfy. Stra thus Spake Zarathustra,” was the | | ©'Tauss as revealed in his tone-poems 
brings his hero to a long, definite, outstanding feature of the Symphony Certain to Improve ! ductoe oe to this con- 
4 eing, conclusiv ause. Tl, | | Myo ee t ‘tor, providi ; 
a ine gigas "alan the to Concert of yesterday afternoon. Be- | hs P ecedent is any criterion, however, | in peahitan ing dramatic moments 
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aguin begins. Its seriousness turnsfore this heaven-storming music came | a phar engi Ib nen page 9 There has been a vast amount of 

‘we ! ‘ ‘err sutgeir tne tHe >C “acticer by ; S 
gaiety, its Sombreness to radiance. two pieces of slenderer sonorities; the | in it, they will do better by “Zarathus- disputation Over the “meaning” of 
alysits may discover that a new Set Rourth Brandenburg Concerto of | tra.”’ this and the other tone-poems of 
themes have been born out of the ., : | For the 18th century pieces . Str; oti dn . 
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of babies, it can hardly be expected 
to. ‘interpret. abstract thought. This 
score has its bombilations and its 


dry spots; but it has also an aston-| 
a 
dazzling instrumental luminosity. So 


ishing wealth of invention and 


let us forget-Nietzsche and his Super- 


man, and be content with the Super- 


man of Orchestration. 


But let us at the same time re- 
member that these scores do not 
come to life unaided. Only a con- 


ductor of genius, with an unbe- 
lievably flexible orchestra at his 


command, could produce such a 
fulgurant. ‘performance as that of 


yesterday. L. A..S 
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An Orchestra in Need 


The Symphony Concerts Face a 
Largely Increased Deficit 
Only Partially Guaranteed 


HE Symphony Orchestra is in 
money to 

meet operating expenses. In a 
quiet fashion, more impressive 
than the usual shriek and jabber 
of “‘publicity,’’ the Trustees make 
Known as much in the program- 
book for the concerts of last week. 
The deficit for the musical’ year, 
1927-28, ending last July, was $87,- 
000. The deficit for the present 
musical year, 1928-29, will exceed 
it by more than fifty per cent— 
Say $47,000. It was necessary to 
raise salaries by $15,000. Other- 
wise there has been no material 
increase in outlay. The treasury, 
however, .is the poorer by $32,000 
—the fee paid for the broadcast- 
ing, now discontinued, of the Sym- 
phony Concerts and of occasional 
Pop Concerts. Consequently, in- 
Stead of the comfortable and 
familiar deficit of $87,000, a new 
and uncomfortable net loss of 
$134,000 faces the Trustees; while 
as yet the subscriptions to the an- 
nual Guarantee Fund are less 


than $75,000. With reason they 


continue: 
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theless the fact that in other 
cities the annual deficits of 
the orchestras are considerably 
larger than in Boston. It is 
also a fact that our orchestra 
now occupies a foremost place 
among the artistic and broad- 
ly educational organizations 
of its kind. As an institution 
it touches both the pride and 
the keen personal interest of 
a large element in the commu- 
nity The Trustees are there- 
fore confident that its support 
will be continued, even at the 
increased cost which the 
changing times have demand- 
ed. 

In the first year after the 
passing of the support of the 
orchestra by a Single gener: 
ous citizen to its maintenance 
by the public, the subscribers 
to the deficit numbered but 
127. In ten years this number 
has risen to 397. The Trustees 
believe that it is still capabl 
of large extension. They would 
greatly appreciate a_ continu 
uance of the help they have 

received, with such increase 
in the scale of it as individual 
impulse may prompt. They 
would welcome most of all 
an appreciable increase in 
the number of individual sub 
scribers, of whom they be ere 
that many share their faith in 
the orchestra and their desire 
to hold it in its present place 
in the artistic life of America. 
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TO THE FRIENDS AND PATRONS OF 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA: 


The Trustees, relying, as they must, upon the 
public for the maintenance of the Orchestra, 
feel that its supporters should possess a full 
knowledge of its financial condition. Several 
months ago they issued a statement of the 
finances for the year ending July 31, 1928. 
‘This statement showed a net operating loss of 
$87,000, which was met in large measure by 
the generosity of subscribers (397 in num ber) to 
this deficit. The statement contained also an estt- 
mate of the deficit for the current year, placed 
at the largely increased figure of $134,000. 


The reasons for this increase should be 
known. The total of the estimate was reached 
by the calculation that follows: 


Actual deficit of last year . 

Increase in salary expense. 

Loss through the discontinuance 
of broadcasting 


$87,000. 
13,000. 


32,000. 
$134,000. 


The Trustees are aware that this is a large 
sum to seek from the public. It is nevertheless 
the fact that in other cities the annual deficits 
of the Orchestras are considerably larger than 
in Boston. It is also a fact that our Orchestra 
now occupies a foremost place among the 
artistic and broadly educational organizations 


of its kind. As an institution it touches both 
the pride and the keen personal interest of a 
large element in the community. The Trustees 
are therefore confident that its support will be 
continued, even at the increased cost which the 
changing times have demanded. 


In the first year after the passing of the sup- 


| port of the Orchestra by a single generous 
| citizen to its maintenance by the public, the 
. subscribers to the deficit numbered but 127. 

In ten years this number has mounted to 397. 


The Trustees believe that it is still capable of 
large extension. They would greatly appreciate 
acontinuance of the help they have received, 
with such increase in the scale of it as indi- 
vidual impulse may prompt. They would wel- 
come most of all an appreciable increase in the 
number of individual subscribers, of whom 
they believe that many share their faith in the 
Orchestra and their desire to hold it in its pre- 
sent place in the artistic life of America. 


_ Subscriptions to the support of the Orchestra, 
in whatever amounts, should be sent to E. B. 
Dane, Treasurer, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


FREDERICK P. Casort, President 
LRNEST B. DANE N. Penrose HALLoweE.u 
M. A. DEWotre Howe Joun E. Lopce 
FREDERICK E. LOWELL ARTHUR LYMAN 
Epwarp M. PickMAN Henry B. SAwyYeER 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 





FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 


Sixteenth Programine 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 15, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 16, at 8.15 o'clock 


Psalm 150, for Chorus, Orchestra and Organ 


~ * : 
—— EE eg 
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, 1ON ‘gestion of the occident except for the ' 
_SYMPHONY CONCERT | | 
7 @me Gf By PHILIP HALE eh, Me/- poser’s impressions ae or pl 
5 Symphony Orchestra audience. In the following “Lulla aed 
blandit dieing tey.| there is characteristic and pleasing 
‘noon by the Cecilia Society, which had | in spite of ingenious changes preserves 
been trained by Malcolm Lang, its con-| the persistent mood peculiar to much. 
‘highly original manner in whieh the 


technical skill which allows the com- | 
assisted at its concert yesterday monotony of melody and rhythm, which — 
ductor, The program was as follows:| oriental music; only broken by the 
|Franck, Psalm 150 for chorus, orchestra | Caid and his followers pass i meaee 
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and organ. Schelling, “Morocco” sym- 
;phonic poem. Roussel, ‘“Evocations”, 
‘three symphonic sketches for orchestra 
‘with = chorus. Borodin, | Polovtsian 
Dances from “Prince Igor’. The first 
and the third “Evocations” and “‘Moroc- 
co” were played for the first time in 
Boston. Mr, Schelling conducted his 
‘composition. Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
| ducted the other numbers. 

| Franck’s treatment of the Psalm is 
one shout of jubilation, with a full use 
of the instruments named by the Psalm- 
‘ist. The music is a summons to praise 
ithe Lord of the universe, not a tribal 
deity. What is known as the “Hebraic 
spirit” is not here to be expected. It 
would be interesting to know how Er- 
hest Bloch, who has expressed this spirit 
, more eloquently.than any other modern 
composer, would write music for this 
| Psalm. No doubt there would be a wild- 
hess in his musical praise, the wildness 
Of a race that would not allow another 


| idolators. 
| Mr, Schelling visited Morocco. As a 
‘Musician he was impressed by the na- 
‘tive melodies. instruments, dances, 
songs, Scenes and customs. His Morocco 
/1S not the land that has inspired other 
composers, who could not forget their 
/Own nationality and were bent on “civ- 
izing” what to them were barbaric 
;Sounds, chiefly interesting to the eth- 
/nologist. If Ossendowski were a musi- 
/clan, he would write in Mr. Schelling’s 
Spirit as he has written in the prose 
account of his north African adven- 
(tures, Mr, Schelling knew that there 
|™Must be relieving measures, bit he did 
not Stray afar. There are at times the 
i thought of Orientalism as known to 
|Rimsky-Korsakov and. to Tchaikovsky 
| when he was willing to forget Germany 
and turn his ear to the East. 
_ Morocco” is frankly descriptive and 
pictorial music. The most exotic sec- 
‘on is the first with its introductory 
unaccompanied solo, a recollection of 
music for the native Raita, now repre- 
sented by the oboe, beautifully played 
iby Mr. Gillet; with the wild dance 
ands strange encouraging cries of wo- 
men. In this section there is no sug- 


musically the most impressive measures 
of the symphonic poem. | 
The remaining sections depict a scene 


outside the walls of Fez, with the teller. 
of tales, the eater of fixe, etc, as de- | 
scribed by travellers dyily or with gusto; | 
The Finale, suggested. by the stronghold | 


of a chieftain, and the call to war. 
., It. is not to belittle this work to call 
It entertaining. .It is especialy enter-~ 


taining in that Mr. Schelling did not 
try to be more oriental than the Morocs~ 
cans; that he did not strive to gain 
effect by bald realism; that he did not 
deliberately write as he thougnt a na- 
tive composer would wriie, put as an 
accomplished musician of the West 
whose imagination appreciated what to 
others might have been >arbaric strains 
pleasurable only to those accustomed to 


‘them from childhood. 
;god and called all other worshippers, | 


Mr. Monteux brought out in Boston 
@oussel’s second ‘“Evocation” entitled 
“La Ville Rose.” Only the third. “By 
the Banks of a Sacred River’ calls for 
a chorus. The first “Bvocation” was 
Inspired by Roussel’s visit, as a naval 


‘Officer, later as a traveller, to the East, 


when he saw sculptured gods of love, 
hate, joy, violence in the Shadcw of a 
caravan, 

It is a dangerous experiment, this 
translating a picture or Sculptured work 
into tones, though brave men have 
risked it, as Liszt, Huber. Reger, Vol- 
bach, not to name. others. Roussel -is 
more fortunate in the charming intro« 
cductory measures and those that closes 
than in the musical portrayal of this or 
that god, music that is perfunctory and 
too self-conscious. “La Ville Rose,” a 
Kind of a Scherzo, is much more to 


\Roussel’s credit. Here is true fancy; 


here he evokes a scene that needs no sect 
description, but may be imagined by any 
sensitive hearer, from the title itself, 
without any anxious waiting to hear 
“Elephants preceding the Rajah’; in- 
different to his or any other Hindoo’s 
hymn. The section with chorus was 
disappointing yesterday, nor was it the 
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fault of the singers who sang valiantly Morocco” and Roussel’<’ 
here as E FPranck’s Psalm; as.in thé tions” are both attamnte a suggest. 
entrancing and splendidly savage dances ing exotic sights and sound 
from “Prince Igor’; nor was it Mr. Mc- the recent fashion of 
Closky’s fault; he declaimed boldly ps impersonal and 
Strange chant of the Priest. No: th 

music itself is at fault. It is, as a rule, without returnin 
Singularly inexpressive of Calvocoressi’s impressions of th 


writing severely 
“absolute” music set 
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‘piose-poem. For example: what dry tour had taken h 
Measures for the lines telling how per- sky Korsakov, 
fumes of the night awaken love in to write music of the Orie 
hearts; how couples, quivering with budging from home. It is perhaps 
happiness, stroll, enlaced beneath the significant that his “Scheherezade’ 
‘moonbeams! But Roussel’s Muse is inzy remains the most popular and the 
‘tellectual, not sensuous. _ Most satisfying of the countless works 
In the “make-up” of the Programs in this genre brought forth in the past 
‘Book, by an unfortunate transposition 80 years. 
and the dropping of a line, the long ——— 
foie chorus and he Waiaian or aad EMfeetive Treatment 
‘lines for the chorus was put after the r Mr Sogo | has eC et in his 
chant instead of before it. Books, in- 0, , ak anlage Rage Pe recat 
cluding Program Books, have their fate. h iy erner music. 2 His themes 
The concert will be repeated tonight, “#V® the monotony and astringency of 
The program of next week comprises 8#¥48® music. He has scored them for 
Foote’s Suite in-E major for strings; Orchestral with remarkable skiil, neve: 
| Bruckner’s Symphony, No. 8, C minor. Crowding his pages with unessentia1 
| r 2. i. himith i 42, notes. His treatment of rhythm is un- 
-—- ~ are usually effective. Starting with bits 
of Moroccan rhythms he has developed 
CHO M them, in a way that recalls. in this 
| finale at least, Stravinsky’s ‘‘Sacre,” 
into a complex and intense pattern. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT ‘‘Morocco’”’ is interesting and appeal. 
ing music, which should be heard 
again. Mr Schelling would perhaps 
| re 9 ’ A : ‘ eye mat grog aor oer enue 
cal h rows 6 were not an Ameri- 
Oscilia. oclety SSISts Mi ca: but had an outlandish name end- 
ing in ‘‘sky” or “vitch.”’ 
Three Numbers a connie “Evocations” are entitled 
“‘Gods In the Shadow of Caves,”’ “The 
| Rosy City,” and “On the Banks of 
Ernest Schelling Conducts New the Sacrea Stream.” ‘There is 
chorus and a baritone solo “phe we 
terday by David Blair McC oskey) in 
Symphonic Poem, “Morocco” tho tast-named tone picture, Ho wrote 
bf i aa | them in 1909-10, while serving in Ure 
Tie he. Cir-(G+ “Ye > Orient as an officer in the French 
The Cecilia Society chorus aésisted Navy. ‘The Rosy City’ was played 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in at these concerts under Mr ponbags en 
three of the four numbers on yester- ia eee Beaks ewviewers. 'S 
day’s Symphony program. Ernest Yesterday, however, these ‘Bvoca- 
Schelling conducted the only purely tigns” failed to evoke any imaginative 
orchestral number, his latest Sym- response from the listener. Naive 
phonic poem, “Morocco.” Mr Kous- melodic figures gy eta Ps real 
Sevitzky gave proof of his zeal for eyo tnapay oe chveumntte dis- 
choral music in Franck’s 150th Psalm, peers By type that can be more sacchar- 
Roussel’s ‘‘Evocations’’ and the ine than any consonance recurred. Mr 
familiar dances from Borodin’s opera, Koussevitzky did his best to tyne 
Mr Schelling’s “Morocco,” fir ey. contrasts, and stressing pacha 
formed in ew York in 1927, lak einen points, but left one geet Meds 
been revised. It is a sort of sym. 2@noyance. 7 to se has “been 
Phonic suite, recording the composer's later work, some of whic! a a 
Unpressions of native musicians, danc- Played here, was as far dasa’ te 
@rs, bards, fire-eaters and warriors, these early pieces as it is differemt 
The prelude is meant to suggest the Musical style from them. 
endless half-pathetic, half-naive play- utc, “ne 
ing of an instrument called a “raita,” [ 
| & primitive oboe. | 





Franck’s Psalm 
The chorus, trained by its conduc- | ae 
tor, Malcolm Lang, sang intelligéntly| — SCHELLING’S TONE POE M 


s. Until | and capably. 


in, no modern Composer ever traveled. 

& to write orchestra] | 
€ places to which hig | 
Im. Some, like Rim. | 
indeed, went so far as. 
nt without. 


not one of his 
finest works, was given a rather tur- 
gid and confused performance. 


“Prince Igor,’ 


Is it wise, 
of the aver- 
to place so many un- 
S on a single program? 


a Suite for strings by 
and Bruckner’s 
last heard here in 1909, 
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Heard in Own Tone 
Poem— Cecilia So- 


ciety in 3 Pieces 








The presence of the chorus of the 
Society for participation in 
ithree of the four pieces upon the pro- 
and the conducting by Ern- 
lling of his newest orchestral 
Work, the symphonic poem ™Moroc- 1 | 
| are the things which set this Cesar Franck. This music, of the com- | 
pair of Symphony concerts 
apart from their fellows. 


In Franck’s 
Psalm 150 for chorus, 


orchestra and 
three _ symphonic 
collectively entitled “Eyo- 
and the Polovsian dances 
“Prince Igor,” Mr. thusiasm. 


Kotssevitzky was in his accustomed ) ae. 






pldce upon the podium. 


But there were too few 
voices to balance the orchestra, and 
Mr Koussevitzky made no effort to 
remedy the difficulty by keeping the} jjentry) 
players subdued. 
Franck’s Psalm, 


As pianist, as composer and as léc- 
turer-conductor jin his altogether de- 
concerts for children Mr. 
Schelling is a familiar figure to Bos- 
ton’s musical public, and he was warm- 


The|ly greeted yesterday. His tone-poem, 
Borodin’s 
with which the con- 
cert ended, was brilliantly performed 
and warmly applauded, 
in view of the limitations 
age listener, 
familiay piece 

Next week’s program 
two numbers, 
Arthur Foote, 


*“Moroceo,’’ which was having its first 
Boston performance, has had a curious 
history. Inspired by a trip to Morocco 


some years ago it was orginally written | 
in June, 1927, but the score was lost and 
in September Mr. Schelling reworte the 
, Piece and himself conducted its first 
| performance by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York in December of that 
}year. He has since revised it: and by 
; token of his own words as quoted in 
the programme-book of yesterday, has 
“changed much,” 

Mr, Schelling has sought, and with 
success, to tranSlate into the language 
of the modern symphonie orchestra the 
music of the peoples of Morocco. His 
lpoem of four connected movements, de- 
ipicts first and most effectively the 
cancing of the Culed Nails; a lullaby 
is succeeded by the tonal picture of 
a Berber story-teller outside the walls 
of Fez at Sunset, and the fourth and 
final section, rhythmically. exciting, 
ideals with ‘*‘the working up of the war 
‘spirit’”’ among the tribes in the moun- 
‘lain stronghold of El Glaoui. 


Cordially Received 


Needless to say, Mr. Schelling is not 
the first who has Bought to convey in 
terms of the symphonic orchestra the 
‘atmosphere, th® spirit and the native 
‘music of Morocco. That in tonal col- 
oring and general effect his impressions 
Of that land should bear a certain gen-. 
‘eric resemblance to those of others, | 
say of the “Beni Mora” of Gustav Holst | 
itwice “heard this season from the | 
|People’s Symphony Orchestra, is not | 
Only natural, but undoubtedly an indi- 
cation of the accuracy and validity of | 
‘Mr. Schelling’s, musica] reportings. Nor | 
does that fact detract from the excel- | 
lence of the craftsmanship with which | 
Mr. Schelling has devised his picturings, 

The chorus of the Cecilia Society, of 
which Malcolm Lang is the conductor, 
was heard first in the opening number 
upon the programme, the Psalm of | 


petent musician and cathedral] organist | 
rather than of the greater Franck, was | 
first heard at these concerts in the | 
regime of Mr. Rabaud. For conclu- | 
Sion to the concert came this chorus’ 
Stirring, wholly effective Singing of | 
the Polovtsian Dance of Borodin, long 
familiar to Symphony audiences and 
yesterday received with the wonted en- 
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and ring through the Tartar choruses in UnTw Dril.. +6 2 ever in unobtrusive guard.|instruments of the Moroccans. His | 
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ett shige "aah A wey 3 oti | es ae | piication, that ¢ » aeeS|an atmosphere. Mr. Schelling and 
vocal moment that implied familiarity, » Urs&Britpl. 4 : $ ere is the sensuous, mysiti-| p; a he 
freedom and _ confidence. Contrary to ig US&ForS.. 93% «ss. ue gave the iHatener to yh 15 composition were recelved 
custom at this annual pair of Symphony | U 6 .& inttes = eis, Le ears the third “Evocation.”| W@TMy. 
Concerts with chorus, Mr. Koussevitzky | De Oe eas Ak Te e roseate city peopled with The second of the Evocations, and 
The conductor’ himself fell not a whit | 25 Bi bepacrante Li, 514 oe ‘nities. Never once. how. W48 the Op. 15 of Roussel, whose con- ! 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 

By PHILIP HALE fc(» ag 

he 17th concert of the Boston Sy; 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, 
|conductor, took place yesterday after- 
/noon in Symphony hall. The program 


was .as. follows: Foote, Suite in E 
| major for string orchestra. Goossens, 
Rhythmic Dance (first time in Boston). 
Debussy, “Iberia.” Tchaikovsky, Sym- 
phony, E minor, No, 5. : 

| It was a pleasure to hear Mr. Foote’s 
Suite again. 
| pleasure by calling the composer to his 
feet. This music proves that an Amer- 
ican composer can be technically skil- 
ful without undue consciousness of the 
fact, and without being dull: that he 
can show sentiment without a too ob- 
/vious and catch-penny appeal to his 
hearers; that he can write as an in- 
| dividual and not as a disciple of this or 
|that foreign master; that he can write 
| effectively without summoning to _ his 
aid a huge orchestra containing an 
/army of drums, xylophone, glockenspiel, 
‘Cymbals, tam-tam and the full power of 
the organ. This Suite may well be 
|reckoned among the finest, compositions 
iby Americans. A musical work is not 
to be judged chiefly by its length and 
breadth; nor by the number of instru- 
‘ments employed. There are composers 
'in Europe, as in this country, who can 
|rage and impose orchestrally, but they 
would make a pitiable showing if they 
| were asked to write a suite for strings 
alone. Although Mr. Foote’s Suite is 
over 20 years old, it is fresh: it charms 
today. This cannot be said of certain 
pieces written within the last five years. 
Although strange wild fowl] have flapped 
their wings over musica] marshes dur- 
ing the last 20 years, Mr. Foote, having 
watched them with natural and intelli- 
gent curiosity, has not envied them 
| their flight. 

' Mr. Goossens’s Rhythmic Dance was 
first performed at. Rochester, N. Y.. two 
| years ago next month. Lively rhythm 
/and lively orchestration are the chief 
features of this unpretentious music by 
a& well-equipped musician, who would 
| undoubtedly be the last to Claim for it 
great Significance or importance. It is 
an agreeable piece, easy to hear, but 
not one that will cling to the memory 
even by rhythm to which the title calls 
attention. 

| It is doubtful whether what might 
‘be called a miscellaneous audience 
would or could be quick to appreciate 
the many exquisite details of Debussy’s 
“Iberia.” Say the word “Spanish” in 
connection with music, and nine out 
of ten think of a Strongly defined, in- 
toxicating, heel-and-toe tune, Subtle 
hints at the dance music of Spain are 
| lost. to them. There is disappointment 
that the hint is not followed by the 
rhythmic and highly colored statement 
‘hammered out. And what is Mr. Grad- 
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The audience showed its. 


| 


‘No more than of Whitman’s 


9 Make of “The Odors of The 
apostrophe to the “bare-bos’om’d night, 


| Night of south winds, night of the 


large few stars! | 

Still nodding night—mad, naked 

summer night.” 

Would he not say, “Why ‘large few 
stars’; why not ‘few large stars’?” and 
‘laugh’ fatuously? 
| Debussy’s “Iberia” is not a musical 
Baedeker. Havelock Ellis has written 
with understanding of the soul of Spain, 
Debussy also knew that soul. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading was poetic. 
Appreciating the many impressionistic 
details he did not emphasize them so as 
to destroy the prevailing subdued ro- 
manticism, nor did he vulgarize the joy- 
ous street and festival measures by over- 
insistence. 

Mr. Ernest Newman in an acute ox- 

amination of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth sym- 
phony wrote: “I can find no trace of a 
program in the Fourth symphony; but 
with the fifth and sixth we step upon 
quite unmistakable ground.” Mr. Newman 
forgot that Tchaikovsky. wrote. a long 
program for his fourth symphony and 
sent it to Mme. Meck. This program 
has often been published. It is said 
that Tchaikovsky had .a definite. vro- 
gram in mind for his sixth, but could 
not be persuaded to divulge it. Every 
composer Of a symphony has no doubt 
an aesthetic as well as a technical vlan 
when he girds up his loins to write; 
but does this fifth Symphony require a 
verbal and extensive argument? Is not 
‘the symphony ‘the self-torturing com- 
poser, Tchaikovsky himself, with his 
'moods of darkness, his moods of galety 
‘soon clouded and turned to sadness? 
Mr. Koussevitz(ky rightly saw and heard 
the symphony as a dramatic poem, with. 
tragic episodes, ending in triumphant 
‘exaltation in the jubilant transforma- 
tion of the early theme that dri ped 
melancholy. Tschaikovsky could ser ‘am: 
Mr. Koussevitzky rightly saw and heard 
despair, 
not to be fulfilled: Mr. Koussevitzky 
gave eloquence to these longings. When 
Tschaikovsky was in the depths of de- 
\spair, Mr. Koussevitzky let him sob and 
wail. Thus was Mr. Koussevitzky, not 
‘hampered by the coldness, the inexpres- 
‘Siveness of the printed page, alive and 
‘Sympathetic to the composer’s emotions 
‘which are only feebly expressed by 
'mere notes: emotions which are beyond 
the understanding of literal, pedestrian 
conductors. 
The performance was of overwhelm- 
ing effect. No wonder that conductor 
‘and orchestra were wildly applauded at 
.the end. The concert will be repeated 
tonight. sae tee, 

The program of next week is as fol- 
lows: Frederick the Great, Symphony, 
'D major, No. 3. Janin, Symphonie 
Spirituelle, “Alleluia.” Sibelius, Violin 
concerto (Mr. Burgin, violinist). Mous- 
sorgsky-Ravel, Pictures at an Exhibition. 


Tschaikovsky had longings | 


| 
| 





VARIED PROGRAM AT 
~ SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Foote, Goossens, Debussy 
and Tchaikovsky 


Koussevitzky Gives Brilliant Reading 


of Tchaikovsky 
"lobe, —_———figh 23. 192.9, 


Mr Koussevitzky, having postporied 
until next month the performance of 
Bruckner’s Bighth Symphony, substi- 
tuted a varied program for yesterday’s 
Symphony concert, It began as origi- 
nally planned with Arthur Foote’s Suite 


in E major, The other numbers were. 


a new “Rhythmic Dance” by Eugene 
Goossens; Debussy’s ‘Iberia’: and 
Tchaikovsky’s E minor Symphony, Mr 
Koussevitzky’s reading of the Tchai- 
Kovsky was remarkably brilliant, one 
of the finest performances he has ever 
conducted in Boston of anything. 

Mr Foote’s Suite for Strings, opus 63, 
first played at these concerts in 1909, 
Was repeated in 1921 and in 1925. It is 
well wriiten, unpretentious music, 
ight in character despite a. fugue 
finale, original without any striving 
for modernity. The audience plainly 


enjoyed an excellent performance. 
The composer bowed repeatedly from 
his place in the audience. 

Of Mr Goossens’ music there will be 
occasion to write at length next week 
‘when he offers a program of his cham- 
‘ber pieces at Jordan Hall. The 
“Rhythmic Dance” heard yesterday 
was first performed at Rochester, N Y, 


in 1927 by the orchestra of which he 


is the conductor. It is lively light 
music by a man who writes with un- 
forced ease in the idiom of his own 
day, a piece Mr Casella might easily 
popularize with the audiences at the 
Pop concerts. 

The programs yesterday contained a 
slip asking those Bostonians who love 
Debussy’s music to contribute to a 
fund now being raised to erect a 
statue to him in Paris. Mr Koussevit- 
gaky requests that small contributions 
be deposited in a box placed for the 
‘purpose in the foyer of Symphony 
‘Mall. Or: checks may be mailed to 


_« Debussy is now, therefore, to be con- 
sidered as a classic composer, not as 
the dangerous modernist he seemed to 
most musicians 30 years ago. It is 
hard to see why his “Iberia,” again 
dramatically interpreted by Mr Kous- 
sevitzky yesterday, should have been 
accused of exaggerated impressionism 
when it was new in 1910. Critics could 
find in it nothing but rhythm well de- 
fined. They thought it had no melodic 
design, no carefully woven harmonic 
web, that it was a riot of tonal color. 
Yesterday the melodious outline was 
clear, the harmony no longer baffling: 
One admired the restraint and skill 
with which Debussy secured his ef- 
fects without ever writing a superfiu- 
ous note. The texture of the music 
Beemed firm. Only in the titles of 
|the three sections, ‘In streets and by- 
ways,” “‘The fragrance of night,’’ and 
*A holiday morning’ could one find 
impressionism. And in giving such 
titles to music perfectly well able to 
make its way without their aid, De- 
bussy was only following the fashion 
of his day, a fashion now happily. 
passing. | 
No other conductor known here can 
equal Koussevitzky in the music of 
Tchaikovsky, as the remarkable per- 
formance of the Fifth Symphony yes- | 
terday again proved. The subtlety and | 
restraint with which he moulded mel- 
odies that verge on banality so as 
to lend them a nobility one cannot 
cuite believe really inherent in them); 
the flexibility and intensity with which 
he built up rhythms that might have | 
-scemed monotonous and disjointed into | 
‘imposing and intricate musical pat-| 
terns; the zest with which he reyealed | 
the sonority and variety Tchaikovsky | 
often contrived to give his scoring for) 
orchestra, were all alike amazing, In| 
such music as this Koussevitzky is a | 
master. | 
What wonder, then, that he, too, | 


; 
: 


often applies the same methods In| 


interpreting other music, to which they | 
or sat as Realt fitted. If he would but 
try to penetrate the secrets of Wag- 
ner’s art, for instance, as deeply as 
he penetrates those of his celebrated 
compatriot, what superb performances 
he could give us. It is perhaps only 
natural that when he succeeds so mar- 
velousiy with Tchaikovsky he should 
often fail to realize that to attain a 
| comparable success with other music 
other methods are needed. 

| The program announced for next 
‘week includes a i=MIlittle symphony 


ascribed to Frederick the Great of | 
Prussia, a new work entitled “Sym-. 


| phonie Spirituelle ‘Alleluia’,”’ by a 
Russian composer named Janin, Si- 
‘belius’ violin concerto in D minor, 
for Mr Burgin; and Ravel’s arrange- 
ment for orchestra of Musorgsky’s 
“Pictures at an Exhibition.” P. R. 
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Pe ee ee ae. 


es de Printemps’’—deserve more 
mances than they have received 
ton; while one task, as yet unac- 
shed in America, clearly awaits 
ussevitzky—the production, as or- 
l-choral piece, with a reader for 


® | : 
Chaikovsky 
And D eb ussy ken scenes, of Debussy’s ‘‘Martyr- 
- St. Sebastian.’’ While he ppg 
“yz 5,”.. OD y was on the 
Full-Flavored of Sectiutne cg i even, 


ing back to the ‘‘Nocturnes,” ‘“‘The 
? and “The Sea,” already descry 
§ of them; but ‘“‘St. Sebastian”’ is un- 


oye ° kabl usic of his prime. To the 
Afternoon of Familiar Pieces, ae gre ilatoaiie satin but in 


" viable version it warrants place 
A Salute to Arthur Foote e concert-hall where all things De- 


fan are treasured. Above any con- 
| Along the Way r now working hereabouts, Mr. 
Uh ah. — tFelr, 24,! 429% gevitzky could bring such a pee: 
, am we ‘, }| ance to pass; while across the river 
» 3 city of holidays”—a working the Cambridge choirs. In Paris, 
esterner made the phrase— ver, a concert version has been 
Boston was distinctly in evi- full 
dence at yesterdav’s Svm «Sain not unsuccess y. , | 
Hesieire’ | instal ’ 7a Y3e, however, the performance of 
ert. utside the upper balcony. 4.’, | 
Which was quickly filled, the audience as- ja” was ey weg ae ee | 
sembied slowly, unfamiliarly, Here. there these reflections. Conductor an : 
4 _werwar z , stra were weaving the very texture | 
and everywhere seats usually occupied , 
stood empty; while to look around was lelepaiePharreeniesRdAtdrte yr ie 
io discover, neighborhood for nelettine. onic and instrumental colors, keep- | 
hood, many strange faces. Out-of-doors t in motion and life with the play | 
spring was hardly beckoning. Indoors © rhythms. Through the first and | 
nothing upon the program was forbid. pire divisons (ey ae ae 
ding. Rather it promised that ‘very that might otherwise seem form- 
favorite” combination—Mr iousedyitaes ran outspread palette of tonal tints. | 
and a Symphony of Chaikovsky. As ac. | lend it, besides, a singular quality | 
“igns went and as the authorities in such “yg ond pi: nest ae 
social-musical matters agreed, the triple Ee ee eee 
holiday—for it js Drepimned a Pee ig e; feels and answers composer, con- | 
through Sunday—had scattered the usual ?' and orchestra preparing the next | 
Company of the Friday matinée a It was this quality of Uneeaeer | 
some averred, a new article is slippine ~and with a repertory piece—that | 
into that intricate collection of unwritten oussevitzky infused yesterday into | 
statutes which is the Bostonian social f%’, Therewith it was new and’ 
code. Under this by-law, “it is better” | again. He did not tend, as he | 
not to be present at a Symphony Concert sometimes, to dramatize an intrinsi- | 
on a holiday afternoon. As Mr wi} |, Pictorial music. He gave the sec-_ 
Rogers knows only what he sees ton the division the true illusion—of the lus-. 
newspapers, so the reviewer. touchine ; silence of southern nights by sounds 
upon matters more or less outside his (telY traversed. The solo-melody | 
normal ken, knows only what he hears} trom nowhere; vanished  no- 
in the intermission. Musically Sacveeiionas her; was only beauty piercing still- 
he can affirm that a truly remarkable Out of the whole section stirred 
performance if Debussy’s “Théria” @wan luminous, half-scented, wholly sen- 
coolly applauded by an audience to Sysco s atmosphere—the poetry of these 
wee evidently unfamiliar piece; while |* 
we rhetorical pause before the coda in| the auick-paced beginning and the 
se finale of Chaikovsky’s Fifth Sym. /Ker-paced finale, it was as. though 
phony was signal for premature clapping, \’ beat of the rhythm struck sparks, 
nrough thirty-seven long years that these sparks, by the Debussyan 
piece has gone to and fro in the reper- ‘my, were transmuted into color, in-| 
lory, nental oftener than harmonic. Dis- | 
ae -———~ iting and shading, the present or- | 
‘or the ninth time. « »» ra, in the wind choir, in the wie! 
Wpeon the program for ‘<a a Bias: on-group, throughout indeed, has 
phony Concerts. Since Mr Fiedler “ate. m seemed more a band of virtuosi. 
covered the piece in 1911 not a manvutian. virtuosi with imagination. For here 
tor has overlooked it. True the Tahuinal: Ibéria” is Debussy altogether im- 
an repertory is not extensive: but rod Sionistic, by the suggestion of rhythm 
companion “Images” —_ “Ciees” a | olor working illusion upon his hear. 
5 and i ‘The Sea” is a Symphonie structure 
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‘VARIED PROGRAM AT 
~ SYMPHONY CONGER 


Foote, Goossens, Debussy 
and Tchaikovsky 


Koussevitzky Gives Brilliant Reading 
of Tchaikovsky 


+ 
: 
} 

| 


. Debussy is now, therefore, to be con- 
sidered as a classic composer, not as 


the dangerous modernist he seemed to 


usicians 30 years ago. It is 


most m 
hard to see why his ‘Iberia,’ again 


dramatically interpreted by Mr Kous- 
sevitzky yesterday, should have been 
accused of exaggerated impressionism 
when it was new in 1910. Critics could 
find in it nothing but rhythm well de- 
fined. They thought it had no melodic 
design, no carefully woven harmonic 
web, that it was a riot of tonal color. 

Yesterday the melodious outline was 
clear, the harmony no longer baffling: 
One admired the restraint and skill 
with which Debussy secured his ef- 
fects without ever writing a superfiu- 
ous note. The texture of the music 
peemed firm. Only in the titles of 


Vlobe -—_—_—~}eh 23. 192. ; | the three sections, ‘‘In streets and by- 


Mr Koussevitzky, having postpo 


eq| ways,” “‘The fragrance of night,’’ and 


“A holiday morning’ could one find 


until next month the performance of | impressionism. And in giving such 


Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony, substi- 
tuted a varied program for yesterday’s 
Symphony concert, It began as origi- 
nally planned with Arthur Foote’s Suite 


in E major, The other numbers were 


anew ‘Rhythmic Dance” by Eugene 
Goossens; Debussy’s ‘Iberia’: and 
Tchaikovsky’s E minor Symphony. Mr 
Koussevitzky’s reading of the Tchai- 
Kovsky was remarkably brilliant, one 
of the finest performances he has ever 
conducted in Boston of anything. 

Mr Foote’s Suite for Strings, opus 63, 


first played at these concerts in 1909, 


Was repeated in 1921 and in 1925. It is 
well written, unpretentious music, 
light in character despite a. fugue 
finale, original without any striving 
for modernity. The audience plainly 


enjoyed an excellent performance. 
The composer bowed repeatedly from 
his place in the audience. 

Of Mr Goossens’ music there will be 
occasion to write at length next week 


‘when he offers a program of his cham- 
ber pieces at Jordan Hall. The 
“Rhythmic Dance’ heard yesterday 


was first performed at Rochester, N Y, 


in 1927 by the orchestra of which he 


is the conductor. It is lively light 
music by a man who writes with un- 
forced ease in the idiom of his own 
day, a piece Mr Casella might easily 
popularize with the audiences at the 
Pop concerts. 


‘The programs yesterday contained a ascribed to Frederick the Great o 


slip asking those Bostonians who love 


fund now being raised to erect a’ 


titles to music perfectly well able to 
make its way without their aid, De- 
bussy was only following the fashion 
of his day, a fashion now happily 


No other conductor known here can 
equal Koussevitzky in the music of 


passing. 


Tchaikovsky, as the remarkable per- 
formance of the Fifth Symphony yes- 
terday again proved. The subtlety and 
restraint with which he moulded mel- 
odies that verge on banality so as 
to lend them a nobility one cannot 
ouite believe really inherent in them; 
the flexibility and intensity with which 
he built up rhythms that might have 
scemed monotonous and disjointed into 
‘imposing and intricate musical pat- 
terns; the zest with which he reyealed: 


the sonority and variety Tchaikovsky | 


| 


| 


| 


often contrived to give his scoring for) 


orchestra, were all alike amazing. In 
such music as this Koussevitzky is 4 
master. 

What wonder, then, that he, too, 
often applies the same methods in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


interpreting other music, to which they | 


re not as well fitted. If he would but 
ry to penetrate the secrets of Wag- 
ner’s art, for instance, as deeply 4s 
he penetrates those of his celebrated 
compatriot, what superb performances 
he could give us. It is perhaps only 
natural that when he succeeds so mar- 
relousiy with Tchaikovsky he should 
often fail to realize that to attain 4 
| comparable success with other music 
other methods are needed. | 
| The program announced for next 
‘week includes a =Ilittle symphony 


Prussia, a new work entitled “Sym- 


ussian composer named Janin, Si- 


Debussy’s music to contribute to a Fuss Spirituelle ‘Alleluia’,”’ by a 


statue to him in Paris. Mr Koussevit-| belius’ violin concerto in D minor, 


gaky requests that small contributions| for Mr Burgin; and Ravel’s arrange- 


be deposited in a box placed for the} ment for orchestra of Musorgsky’s 
urpose in the foyer of Symphony! “Pictures at an Exhibition.” P. R. 
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| F or the ninth time; 
upon the program {f... 
phony Concerts. Si” 
Covered the plece in | ere 
oF has Overlooked iti. A. way 
“| Yepertory is not ality, e: 
Companion ‘Images’, ) bly by 
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'“Rondes de Printemps’—deserve more 


performances than’ they have received 
in Boston; while one task, as yet unac- 


complished in America, clearly awaits 


Mr. Koussevitzky—the production, as or- 


chestral-choral piece, with a reader for 
the spoken scenes, of Debussy’s ‘‘Martyr- 


dom of St. Sebastian.’’ While he worked 
at these “Images,’’ Debussy was on the 
edge of declining years; some _ even, 


vVhinking back to the ‘“‘Nocturnes,” “The 


Maun’ and “The Sea,” already descry 


.races of them; but “St. Sebastian’’ is un- 
‘mistakable music of his prime. To the 
wstage it may never return; but in 
some viable version it warrants place 
in the concert-hall where all things De- 
‘bussyan are treasured. Above any con- 
ductor now working hereabouts, Mr. 
Ixoussevitzky could bring such a. per- 
formance to pass; while across the river 
are the Cambridge choirs. In Paris, 
moreover, a concert version has been 
tried, not unsuccessfully. 


Once, however, the performance of | 
‘“Tbhéria’”” was under weigh the listener | 


put by these reflections. Conductor and 
crchestra were weaving the very texture 
Oo’ Debussy’s music, jeweling it with his 


harmonic and instrumental colors, keep- | 
ing it in motion and life with the play | 


of his rhythms. Through the first and : 


the third divisions they bind together a 


; 
| 
' 
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piece that might otherwise seem form- | 
less—an outspread palette of tonal tints. | 
They lend it, besides, a singular quality | 
of suspense. The  best-remembering | 


hearer never quite anticipates the 


course; feels and answers composer, con- | 
ductor and orchestra preparing the next | 
turn. It was this quality of unexpected- | 
hess—and with a repertory piece—that | 
Mr. Koussevitzky infused yesterday into | 
“Tbéria.” . Therewith it was new and 
tresh again. He did not tend, as he) 
has sometimes, to dramatize an intrinsi- | 
cally pictorial music. He gave the sec- | 
ond division the true illusion—of the lus-. 


trous silence of southern nights by sounds 
remotely traversed. The svolo-melody | 
came from nowhere; vanished no-. 
Whither; was only beauty piercing’ still- 
ness. Out of the whole section stirred 
half-luminous, half-scented, wholly sen- 
suocus atmosphere—the poetry of these 
tones. 

In the quick-paced beginning and the 
quicker-paced finale, it was as though 
every beat of the rhythm struck sparks, 
and these sparks, by the Debussyan 
alchemy, were transmuted into color, in-| 
strumental oftener than harmonic. Dis. | 
iributing and shading, the present or-| 
chestra, in the wind choir, in the per- 
cussion-group, throughout indeed, has 
“eldom seemed more a band of virtuosi. 


And virtuosi with imagination. For here 


in “Iberia” is Debussy altogether im. 
pressionistic, by the suggestion of rhythm 


and color working illusion upon his hear. 


ers. ‘The Sea’ is a symphonic structure 





a more sensuous tone-poetry; the Noc | 
turnes, of a finer, more elusive imagina- | 
tion. In fact, beside:'them and the faun- 
piece, these Spanish 
hardly more, outside the second division, 
than prose. But what a multi-colored, 
light-footed, quick-witted prose as Mr. 
Koussevitzky played it! Not for noth- 
ing had Debussy twice used _ the word 
“olerte’” in his stage-directions. 
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The conductor was as fortunate with 
his version of Chaikovsky’s Symphony 
and for like reason. Nowhere did he 
overdo the page before him—which is 
not to say that he left it characterless. 
Heretofore with Chaikovsky, there hes 
been reason to suspect that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky over-manipulated here and. there; 
that he prepared too obviously the en- 
trance or the return of a significant 
motiv; that he over-intensified the con- 
trast of orchestral song with orches- 
tral tumult—all in devotea, but unmeas- 
ured, zeal and response. Of these oc- 
casional excesses, there was not a trace 
yesterday upon the Fifth, It can seem, = f 
as it then did, the best-conceived and - th 
best-accomplished of Chaikovsky’s three 
final Symphonies, broadly human and 
universal beside the other two. “The 
'Pathetic”’ is a cry across the night from 
an individual temperament in high nerv- 
ous excitement. The Fourth is over-laden 
with the marchings and counter-march- 
_ings of fate a la Russe. The Fifth un- 
‘folds an emotional content by no means ge 
|strange or unmoving upon non-Russian F 


ears; is less conditioned by the > es 
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poser’s ‘‘very personal’’ reactions. _ 


Introduction runs dark, oppressed, fore-— * 
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| waltz seeks the diversion of gayety—and 
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Noledo Blac 


retrieves out of desolation the motiv 


of the beginning. 

Though he departs from the orthodox 
formulas—and they counted for more in 
the ‘eighties than they do today-—in 
no other Symphony has Chaikovsky 
achieved so firm-knit and sustained a 
whole. Into fulfillment go the emotional! 
design and the musical plan close-linked. 

| Throughout, as well, Chatkovsky escapes 
eneee of invention. The melody 
of the slow movement—sounded vyes- 
|‘ terday by Mr. Bottcher at the first horn 
as never before within the longest mem-! 


/ory—touches beauty, and that beauty, | ruptecy. 
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' CHILDREN’S CONCERT 
By PHILIP. HALE 
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Ernest. Schelling gave the last of his 
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) “The Nightingale,” 
“Charming Beauty Bright,” and “Noah's 


Ark.” The orchestral pieces were by 
“Ine 


American composers; MacDowell. 
War Time” and “To a Water Lily” (or- 
chestrated by Frederick Stock Kelley. 
Old New England Hlyn. Deens Tay- 
lor, “Looking Glass Insects.” Skilton, 
Cheyenne War Dance, Schelling, Vir- 


ginia Reel from Suite Fantastique for 
'plano and_ orchestra 


lan | (Mr. Schelling 
planist). He put this piece on the pro- 
stam In answer to a letter from a lit- 


ue girl who signed herself only by her 


first name, 

Mr. Schelling begen by telling how 
the early settiers trowned on music, 
even on the use of the organ in church. 

e sketched rapidly but in a graphic 
manner the deveiopment of native songs, 
! reminding his hearers 
that in years gone by every passing 
event gave rise to a song or a dance 


vune, Examples of these were shown, 
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the screen as he spoke, “Dan Emmit’’ 


as Was the portrait of Hopkinson, our 
earliest American song composer. 

The pictures illustrating this section 
of the concert were amusing and at the 


Same time of historical value. By a sliv 


of the tongue: Mr. Schelling said that 
Stephen Foster was the author of 
Dixie.” This was the more surprising 
aS Mr. Schelling uses that glorious tune 
as a theme in his “Virginia Reel,” and 
on the title page of “Dixie” Shown on 


Was named the author. as he was; 
though sometimes the surname is bet- 
ter spelled “Emmet.” 

The lecture was agreeably sprinkled 
With anecdotes. For example, there 
Were stories of MacDowell’s childhood: 
how aS a boy-pianist he evaded prac- 
Using. Views of the MacDowell Colon, 
at Peterborough, N. H., were shown an 
Mr. Scheliing spoke warmly in 
half, The children whose papers ha:. 
reached the highest standard wer_, 
called lo the platform to receive their 
prizes. (Incidentally, Mr. Schelling pre- 
sented the concertmaster, Mr. ‘Theo- 
Gorowilcz, with an honorary reward 
‘Which caused merriment in the audience 
‘and among his colleagues.) ; 

America, tho Beautiful,” was sung 


iby the audience. Each line was printed 


on a correspending 
screen. These 
@ptly selected. 
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To Honor Debussy 
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butions to the Fund for a 
Monument in Paris 


—— ee eee 


‘HE program-book at the Sym- 
: phony Concert yesterday af- 
ternoon contained a 
Mr. Koussevitzky, 
itself, saying: 


I have had the honor to be 
invited by M. Robert Brussel, 
the Director of the Associa- 
tion Francaise d’Expansion 
et d’Echanges artistiques, to 
assist a committee, headed by 
Président d’Honneur: M. G. 
Doumergue, Président de la 
République Francaise and M. 
André Messager, Membre de 
l'Institut, Président of the 
Comité d’Action, to solicit 
Support of all Americans who 
might be interested in helping 
to erect a monument in Paris 
to Claude Debussy. 

I am sure that all of you 
will be glad to express your 
gratitude to the musical 
painter who has left us such 
wonderful pictures in tones. 

May I, therefore, suggest 
that all lovers of Debussy’s 
music make a contribution, 
however small, so that the 
mu@g@c-lovers of Boston may 
have a part in paying tribute 
to this great genius for the 
magic of his art. 

If each one gave at least 
twenty-five cents our contri- 
bution to this monument 
would be of splendid assist- 
ance to the committee. A box 
has been placed in the foyer 
at Symphony Hall in which 
gifts may be placed. Should 
it be more convenient to mail 
a contribution, kindly make 
your check payable to the 
-laude - Debussy Monument 
Fund and mail to me at 


” PSE 


Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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mgr cctry; the movement deceives its melancholy with | 
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t es, of a finer, more elusive im| wisps of waltz. The first escapes tech. 
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lities; attains a weary, rest- | 
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than penne: quick-witted prose ag emotional riot and no one shall Say Rigs: 
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ions i ives. The intervening Fifth 
“olerte”’ in his stage-directions. in and dr 


asks a less excitable and personal, a 

The conductor was as fortunate graver and loftier, speech. In beige bogge 
his version of Chaikovsky’s Sym) jn melancholy, with beauty . even in the | 
a finale with a certain nobility, Chaikoy- 


son. Nowhere : 
TUias the peace Above | 


overdo the page before awe sky is MAKING - “ha ; gg Airset 
not to say that he left it charact preceding performanc ol De mpc 
Heretofore with Chaikovsky, ther zky felt and conveys ae sa I 
been reason to suspect that Mr. kk Overlooking nothing, ft igh ae 
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tral tumult—all in devoted, wanes listened rapt. 
eal and response. Of thes a 7 
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as it then did, the best-conceived ir.cidental “novelty. pedal > re 
best-accomplished of Chaikovsky’S pack Mr. Arthur I the soniaoesr. in pres. 
final Symphonies, broadly human ¢oy Strings, she aes his seventy-six 
universal beside the other two. | ence. Though oy Sy ae tke New-Eneland 
Pathetic” is a cry across the night vears easily—the peat ee 
an individual temperament in high: generation, + si eaae ki-caviae the oan. 
ous excitement. The Fourth is over) seldom 7 a more the pleasure, then, 
with the marchings and ue ast mega aa music warmly applauded 
Ings of fate a la Russe. The Fift to <gal ‘conductor directing those 
‘folds an emotional content by no ! and to Me ae thay Sa en Ake 
istrange or unmoving upon non-Rt plaudits 
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CHILDREN’S CONCERT 
‘By PHILIP HALE | 
Ernest: Schelling gave the last of his . The word 


children’s concerts yesterday morning She Scheihie't onan 


in Jordan hall. He was assisted by mem-;* 
| bers of the Boston Symphony Orches-'¢ce! 
tra; also by Frank Pollock, who san wg 
three of the Kentucky Mountain songs model of 
collected by Loraine Wyman and How-4Should be. 
ard Brockway. “The Nightingale,” = T 
“Charming Beauty Bright,” and “Noah's = 

Ark.” The orchestral pieces were by = o Honor Debussy 
American composers: MacDowell, “In= om 

War Time” and “To a Water Lily” (or-= . 

chestrated by Frederick Siock Kelley. Mr. Koussevitzky Asks Contri- 
Old New England Hlyn. Deens Tay-= butions to the Fund for a 
lor, “Looking Glass Insects.” Skilton, = Monumen : : 
Cheyenne War Dance, Schelling, Vir-= t in Paris 

ginla Reel from Suite Fantastique for = 

/piano and orchestra (Mr. Schelling = (HE program-book at the Sym- 


ts have been entertaining as well 
instructive. They have - been a 
what children’s concerts 


— ~~ ee eee 


pianist). He put this piece on the pro- phony Concert yesterday af- 
eram in answer to a letter from a lit- ternoon contained a note from 
ue girl who signed herself only by her= yp Koussevitzky, It speaks for 
first name. - eRe Lar Tek 
Mr. Schelling begen by telling how itself, wi Aetaecks 
I have nad the honor to be 


the early settiers frowned on music, 
even on the use of the organ in church invited by M. Robert Brussel, 
the Director of the Associa- 
tion Francaise d’ Expansion 
et d’Echanges artistiques, to 
assist a committee, headed by 
Président d’Honneur: M. G. 
Doumergue, Président de la 
République Frangaise and M. 
André Messager, Membre de 
l'Institut, Président of the 
Comité d’Action, to solicit 
Support of all Americans who 
might be interested in helping 
to erect a monument in Paris 
to Claude Debussy. 

I am sure that all of you 
will be glad to express your 
= gratitude to the musica) 
= painter who has left us such 
= wonderful pictures in tones. 
= May I, therefore, suggest 


e sketched rapidiy but in a graphic = 
manner the deveiopment of native songs, = 
and orchestra, reminding his hearers = 
that in years gone by every passing = 
event gave rise to a song or a dance = 
vune. Examples of these were shown, = 
45 Was the portrait of Hopkinson, our = 
€arliest American song composer, = 
| The pictures illustrating this section = 
}of the concert were amusing and at the E 
,Same time of historical value. By a slip = 
,Ol the tongue: Mr. Schelling said that 3 
Stephen Foster Was the author of = 
“Dixie.” This was the more surprising = 
as Mr. Schelling uses that glorious tune = 
as a theme in his “Virginia Reel,” and = 
On the title page of “Dixie” shown on = 
‘Me screen as he spoke, “Dan Emmit” = 
W@S named the author, as he was; 
‘hough sometimes the surname is bet- 
ler Spelled “Emmet.” 

The lecture was agreeably sprinkled 
Withh anecdotes. For example, there 
Were stories of MacDowell’s childhood: 
iOW as a boy-pianist he evaded prac- 
Using. Views of the MacDowell Colon: 
at Peterborough, N. H., were shown an 
Mr. Scheliing spoke warmly in (its be- | 
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that all lovers of Debussy’s 
music make a contribution, 
however small, so that the 
mugfc-lovers of Boston may 
have a part in paying tribute 
to this great genius for the 
magic of his art. 

If each one Save at least 
twenty-five cents our contri- 


half, The Children whose papers ha:. | 
reached the highest standard ver, | 
called to the platform ‘to receive their | 
onzes. (Incidentally, Mr, Schelling pre- = bution to this monument 
Sented the concertmaster, Mr. ‘Theo- = would be of splendid assist: 
“orowicz, with an honorary reward ance to the committee. A box 
‘Which caused merriment in the audienc> hee bee laced in the foyer 
‘and among his colleagues. ) at " Sympheay Hall in what 


“America, the Beautifu].” was sun , 
iby the audience. Bach line was brits gifts may be placed. Should 
it be more convenient to mail 


‘on a correspending ~ pj , ef 
Screen, These phiotogiaphe ‘hag’ Me a contribution, kindly make 
‘aptly selected.  £& your check payable to the 
The series, now the fifth, has been— (Claude-Debussy Monument 
Ms asreeably instructive as it has been = Fund and mail to me at 
inveresting, Children ‘have honestly en-—E Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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sl Brussel, the Director of the Association Francaise 
turnes and “‘The Sea.” | & 


ae 25 ng Meas : d Expansion et d’Echanges artistiques, to assist a 
Tchaikovsky's Grea Yesterday, by the way, the audiencs & committee, headed by Président d’Honneur ; M. G. 


was invited, through a special letter 


| z Doumergue, Président de la Républi F 
| ae : from Mr. Koussevitzky inserted in the a ? publique Francaise and 
~ Work Played With 


book, to contribute to 4 ¢ , as, Pie 
pragrariee Book te. o6 monument to | [a M. André Messager, Membre de | Institut, Président of 
in his native Paris. For e j cf wv’ - . ° , 
Be Oe cautions « ben| Te the Comité d’ Action, to solicit support of all Americans 


Elo uence , conspicuously placed in the foyer ; . . ’ 
ie | q | _ | was consplet ee ee) “7 might be interested in helping to erect a monument 
: : :'s sevitzky well y ! 
Peat ~—_ Spa. atazer, ‘te repeat, from his earlier seasons both | I in Paris to CLAUDE DEBUSSY. 
| Mr. Foote’s Suite and the Symphony 0 
BY WARREN STOREY SMI Tchaikovsky. The former is one of the i Il am sure th 
Bexcken of the warmth of the ap-:satistying and substantial Amero | i at all of you will be glad to express 


sitions that have won for them- ) our er . | 
plause, the honors in yesterday’s MA ia fixed place in the repertory of y 4 atitude to the musical painter who has left ie 
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Symphony Concert went to a living our eto wtetege sero De fllatnpy cgrot | such wonderful pictures in tones. 
American and to a Russian, to Arthur the Symphony programmes. Present to) 
| Footé, whose suite for strings, in E. rows gn ONTO kee repeatealy j May I, therefore, 
Bitlis : | com # ; 
, major; began the programme, and to from his seat in the auditorium. ] | DEBUSSY S music make a cont tribution howe 
) Tchaikovsky, whose Fifth Symphony Utmost Possible Eloquence & small h h ' ) ver 
ended it. The pieces between, Eugene da, fit ‘Tonatkoveky’s Symphory, not! F » SO that the music lovers of Boston may have a 
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aw : | ah distinction of any sort, . this Rhythmic 4 eo 
iy Dance has said its say in the first doz- ’ 
| | | jen measures. Yesterday's audience was : 


almost disdainfully cool towards it. 
Nor is “Iberia” the most perdurable 


| a 
| of the orchestral compositions of De- 
| bussy. There are haunting pages in the 
| | second section, “The Fragrance of the 
| | 


Night’? and captivating measures in the | - | . 
third, “The Morning of a Festival Day.” My DEAR FRIENDS, 


But for the rest ‘Iberia’ is the bai 
f Debussy who had begun to be a : 
caloulating artificer of music rather [ have had the honor to be invited by M. Robert 
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f the poet in tones who gave us ! . <r ‘ 
whe Afternoon of @ Faun," the Noc- Brussel, the Director of the Association Francaise 
turnes and ‘The Sea.” d’Expansion et d’Echanges artistiques, t t 

Invited to Aid Fund ques, tO assist a 


Tchaikovsky's Great Yesterday, by the way, the audience | : committee, headed by Président d’Honneur: M. G. 


was invited, through a «special letter | 


W Wi} from Mr. Koussevitzky inserted in the | Doumergue, Président de la République Francaise and 
» hook, to contribute to 4'| A : : : ee 
ork Played ith Food tx thé speaking bt a monument to | M. André Messager, Membre de ] Institut, Président of 


Debussy in his native Paris. For the | 
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r, Op. 47 
(arranged 
Collect 


for Orchestra by M. Ravel) 


TWENTY-NINE 
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Dm 
rte de Kiev. 


In 


Symphony in D major, No. 3 


in the Allen A. Brown Mus 
week before the concert 


- Symphonie Spirituelle “Alleluia” 
Poule—La Grande Po 


rst performance) 
Pictures at an Exhibition 


lin and Orchestra 


10 


y be seen 
ic Library one 
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(F 
RICHARD BURGIN 


(First time in the United States) 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


sur des Pattes de 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 2, at 8.15 o'clock 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 


- Concerto for V 


I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Adagio di molto. 
IIT. Allegro ma non tanto. 


of the Boston Publ 


Allegro. 
Andante. 


Eighteenth Programme 


III. Allegro scherzando. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 1, at 2.30 o'clock 
Frederick the Great 
The works to be played at these concerts ma 


Moussorgsky 
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word: .of which Hobbes said théy are 
“wise men’s counters, they do but reckon 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
ley are the money, of. 


| : i by them; but’ . 
H ore Lal bi ACR HALE BA ey fools,” Not’ that M. Janin is musically | 
The Boston Symphony. ore "vo4y, {a fool; he Has studied? he is not wholly 
Koussevitzky, conductor," gave its 18th | i) out facility. but he uses it aimlessly, | 
concert’ yesterday afternoon in Sym- He abuses dissonances: they serve for 
phony hall. The program was as fol- |) i 14 aesthetic, impressive, sensuous | 
low: Frederick the Great, symphony in purpose. There is a “ritualistic lament, , 
D major, No. 3 (first time in this coun- the’ grief of angels at man’s impiety.” | 
try). Janin, Symphonie  Spirituelle, So runs the composer’s argument. No | 
“Alleluia,” for orchestra and organ (first | ae. the angels were grieved at what | 
performance). Sibelius, violin concerto ft ney heard. Musical] impiety is neither : 
abe bg ne fe prorat Re rt ia ‘for gods nor men. Nor is the angélic | 
sky-Ravel, Pictures at an Exhibition. | ee 
We all knew that Frederick the Great /@ment what one might reasonably ex 


was passionately addicted to the flute. pect from the celestial choir. Nor can 


vr one in this instance employ the ¢au- 
Sass Loulsa Muehlbach In novels of Prussian tious phrase when a poteiinoideli has 
REGIS ie | court and city life that once were POP jittle or no emotional value, “Yes. but 
oe SMASH es oe ular would write, “The King was playing , ’ 


’ it’s well made.” 
on his flute’ and would supply a foot- ' “e. t' 
te . Abr : Z20ni linist, 
note: “This is a historical fact. Few When the Amazonian violinist Maud 


fell first brought into notice - 
of us knew that he composed overtures. pais fs Sibelius the missle ta tamu 
Operatic arias and four symphonies, of nized as difficult for any player: it was 
which only the one performed yesterday slen thought. by manv an’ ungrateful 
has a few wind instruments in addition composition without Fesinp or “beauty. 
to the strings. Was the royal com- | COJ@ROSIK © gpa ea he 
bs vega yg’ . fo» Dut that was 22 years ago. The musical 
poser assisted by Quantz, his teacher for ! ier ; : 
the flute? Quantz says “no” and de- idiom of Sibelius is no longer strange 
clares’ that Prederick. needed ni hiniah and foreign; the great talent—at times 
ta writine the symphonies: and Giinite genius of the composer is now fully 
although he had a handsome salary and recognized—his strength, his individual- 
~ ‘. , wc s c . M ° At | . S . eS: hs 
received 100 ducats for a flute concerto 1¥; ¢ven the sombreness of certain 


~—he composed 300 of them—was an P88&5 “ e en ee than the cackling 
honest fellow and surely would not. lie | 78%-heartedness of men that set traps 
about a small matter, | TOF mmediate favor. ; 

It was natural that Frederick for _ Whether this concerto is to be reck- 
the slow moversent of this symphony M¢4 among his chief works is open to 
Should think of his loved instrument. GScussion. The brilliant performance 
The andante is practically a pretty duet by Mr. Burgin certainly brought out all 
for flute, which were admirably playeq | “at IS In the concerto; a. performance 
by Messrs. Laurent and Bladet. Hear-| Characterized by warmth—when _ the 
ing them, no one would have dared to|™USic allowed it—by deep emotion, as 
describe the flute as a waterlogged in-| Well as by technical proficiency;" by the 
Strument. There was more than vain! Wild rhapsodic spirit with which Cer- 
tootle-tootling. There was pure, fui]| in pages are charged. All will admit 
tone, musica] phrasing; pleasing. not | the beauty of ine middle movement, a 
envious rivalry. The other lively move-| beauty that is more than sensuous, a 
ments, lively after the manner of the|>eauty of pure emotion without a trace 
18th century, were creditable to Fred-|Of earthliness. There is beauty in the 
erick’s invention and skill. The sym-]} Measures for the horns, as a background 
phony was refreshingly simple andi for the sclo violin; as in the first move- 
agreeable. It would have been better ment’ there are arresting passages for. 
for the world if Frederick had spent his wind instruments and the lower strings: 
days at Sans Souci. practising the flute, “ancestral voices prophesying war.” Nor 
composing, tinkering librettos and giv-' can any one deny the exciting, rhythmic 

savagery ofthe Finale. Mr. Burgin rich- 
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ing an enlightened patronage ‘o ladies 


of the ballet. As a soldier he Slaughtered 
thousands. Biographers do not record 
that any one suffered severely from 
hearing him play the flute. 


Jacques Janin, writing his Symphonie 
had the ambition to sound! 


Spirituelle. 
a great “Alleluia” on earth and in the 
sky. At first those brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord 


ly deserved the enthusiastic applause at 
the end of the concerto. He ws fortu- 
nate, also, in the masterly accompani- 


‘ment by the orchestra led by a con- 


ductor in artistic and emotional sym- 
pathy. Yet one might say that the sec- 
ond movement is for our audience: 
the other movements chiefly constructed 


for the glory of a virtuoso violinist and 


for those admiring first of all the trium- 
phant surmounting of difficulties. 
Ravel’s ingenious and delightful in- 
strumentation of Moussorgsky’s piano 
Sulte is familiar. Yesterday it not only 
again gave pleasure: it showed~ the 
nasal voices, terrifying voices, voices} amazing elasticity and euphony of the 
Which by their untunefulness could not} orchestra which has been brought to 


nave delighted the saints in heaven, rent| its present state of perfection by Mr. 


‘he affrighted air. Dissonances are like! Koussevitzky,, 


are represented as tumultuously joyfuk. 
Unfortunately in their shouting songs 
of praise they are aggressively discord-| 
ant. And so in country churches when} 
the congregation was requested to rise} 
and sing the 457th hymn, cracked voices, 


rederick the Great 


~~” . r «© . , 2 . ! 7 . . 1 bape r 
Elector of Brandenburg, King of Prussia—and New Com! 
| Symphony Concerts in Boston 
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Boston Hears Sy iP hony ee aan more unusual invention 
by Frederick the Great was Jacques Janin’s Symphonie 


SARS | Spirituelle ‘‘Alleluia,” which had its 
Meriter Lae be  aret public performance yesterday. 


Frederick II of Prussia was calfed Its author is a mysterious fellow who 
“the Great” for political rather than apparently has yet to learn from 
musical reasons. That at least is the some of his ie oe nae 
general supposition, which we think | vantages of publicity. For no accot 


| is Ci : , been dis- 
..| of his career so far has 7 
Seen Overturned ‘by the per covered. It is known only that he is 


formance at the eighteenth pair Of| 7 french composer who studied at 


re : 7 sed “La Leégende de. 
Orchestra of Frederick 8 long aggasyi Fn Op po EL oly sucbobes 
in D major No. 3. This is not to say during the war, has had a few works 
that Frederick was necessarily a bad played in Paris and takes an interest. 
musician. It is recorded that he) jp») musie for the cinema. ie ate 
layed the flute and the clavier, and; It seems _ possible tat Rata. pole 
irda - of |called symphony of his was written 
was responsible for a number of  weiths ‘6 ave 64 thd motion pictures, 
compositions. The Symphony in D |for the devotional purport indicated 
major is the only one of his four |py the title proved to be a sce 
symphonies which is scored for wind | that Lg zr gpd A on nA nde 
eres Os Well as strings; 1 innate in a church, that edifice 
calls. tor two futes, two oboes, two | ould be designed by Messrs. Joseph 
horns and a bassoon. According to Urban and Robert Edmond gn0rg 
the program book, this symphny was ‘A note quoted in — ath gaposas ae 
performed at the Friday afternoon jthe source of which Mics baa teat 
concert for the first time in the | cated, told us that “A tha’ ature of 
United States. Have any other of jand in heaven denotes the _ nae: 
Frederick’s compositions been played | this symphony. But its gir tet 
in America? evidently believes ea Fd of 
Among Frederick’s teachers were |nowadays is singularly db H88s es 
Johann Joachim Quantz, the flutist; | peacefulness. His music is W = “ 
Karl Heinrich Graun, and C. P. E.| would expect from Honeseet en 
Bach, A hearing of this symphony | prokofieff attempting ir esien boeeis 
leaves the impression that the royal style of César Franck. rhe are have 
pupil was faithful to the precepts of it. presumably Sh -npptuaere tara rt | 
| his masters. Indeed one would say been derived from the yp ieee a 
ihe had paid them the compliment of was brilliantly play ed and ¢ y ; 
| adding nothing of his own to what received by the audience. RE 
they transmitted to him. The first of | More satisfying was the pel beg 
his three movements is an Allegro ance by Richard Burgin, eo Violin 
| with recognizable themes, handled master of the orchestra, Of the ro 
in the usual manner of eighteenth Concerto of Sibelius. This, like eau 
‘century minor composers. The An- of the Finnish master’s works, 0 pi 
dante is novel in that it consists of little that is ingratiating “ <r ‘ 
‘a dialogue between two flutes, with that is musically admirable. the Tal. 
string accompaniment; but the con- part, which is of extraordinary ( ees 
tent is less striking than the form. culty, was executed with Somer eae 
The finale is a sprightly Allegro mastery by Mr. Burgin. The plau a 
Scherzando. No doubt voices will be of his hearers must have gg ~ 
|raised in protest against the inclu- him for a not too grateful task. on 
|sion of this unimpressive work in concert closed with a. nitid perral a} 
a Symphony program. Yet there is ance of Moussorgsky’s Eacyures ai 
‘no harm in it; and it serves, too, to an Exhibition” in the orchestral val’ 
reveal again the dexterity of the rangement made by Maurice in Ah 
orchestra—or of the nucleus of it for Mr. Koussevitzky. L. A. 8, 
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Frederick the Great, King 
of Prussia’s Symphony 


‘The phrases just quoted, teedless to 
‘remark, are not written by Mr Hale, 
_but quoted by him from an unnamed 
| source, 


| French composers have in the past 


century not seldom been strugk by the 
theatrical . possibilities inherent in 


grand religious subjects. It would be 
easy to cite examples from Berliog and 
|Gounod, not to mention lesser men. 
| Janin’s piece has one merit essentially 
| French, its brevity. It seemed yes- 
|terday a naive and pointless juggling 
, Of insignificant musical material, curi- 


gi ans? tee +2 3$3-| OuSly old-fashioned despite it : 
“Symphonie Spirituelle “Alleluia,” ing! olasfashioned despite its diagon- 


hy Janin, Has First Performance 


— 


Richard Burgin, concert master of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra since 
1920, was warmly applauded as soloist 
at yesterday’s Symphony concert for 
his brilliant playing in Sibelius’ violin 
concerto, <A Symphony by Frederick 
the Great, Kine of Prussia, was played 
for the first time in the United States, 
A work entitled ‘Symphonie Spiritu- 
elle ‘Alleluia,’ ” by Jacques Janin, was 
performed for the first time anywhere. 
‘vavel’s orchestration of Musorgsky’s 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition” was the 
other number on a Curlously assorted 
program. 

Mr Burgin, an excellent Violinist, 
Played Sibelius’ concerto in masterly 
style, conquering its many difficulties 
With apparent ease. This concerto is 
one of the most interesting in the en- 
tire repertory. The music has the 
originality that distinguishes all 
Sibelius’ work. By giving to the first 
allegro the Character of an improvisa- 
tion and alloting to the SOlo violin 
many unaccompanied passages, he 
manages to lend an appearance of 
spontaneity to the showy cadenzas. 
"he themes have character, the treat. 
ment of them is imaginative, Mp Bur- 
3!n played with complete understand. 
‘Ne of the music. He is no mere tech- 


niclan, no mere EymMmnast of the v 
Janin, described in 

tice from 

Slan 


tore from has sinca 
ceveloped = ae 
for the eine. sly interest in Music 
oe - ema, which he thinks capa- 
ea ,pecoming an original art of 
stand dimentions.”” | 
; The subtitle of the work heard yes- | 
“tday iS “Alleluia on Earth and in | 
{ea von.” oS contains passages in- | 
Hp depict the “tumultuous joy | 
of on S on earth who live in God’’; a. | 
,2nuque of a more reflective religios. | 
~~, 2 4nd a lament representing ‘‘the 
BI let Of angels at man’s impiety.’ It 
‘S scored for organ and full orchestra, 


| 


/ances. Mr Koussevitzky labored vali- 
antly but vainly to lend it bregdth and 
| Vigor of style. 
| Frederick the Great, certainly the 
most interesting monarch of modern 
| times, loved music from boyhood and 
jlearned to play the flute passably. 
| Taught by Karl Graun, he composed 
many pleces for flute, also marches, 
| arias and symphonies. None of these 
were published with his permission, He 
| prided himself rather on hig skill in 
writing French verses, and on the 
| cultivated intellect and refined taste 
that enabled him to converse on equal 
iterms with the great Voltaire. His 
fame rests, however, on his amazing 
| military successes, 
| Unkind court gossip would have it 
| that Quantz, the King’s master in flute 
| Playing, wrote or helped to write the 
royal compositions. But Quantz said 
of the symphony played yesterday that 
ihe had done nothing except correct ‘‘a 
few notes which were wrong in the no- 
tation.”’ First published in the 1740s 
by the King’s sister, this Symphony has 
been edited and reissued within the 
past few years by Gustay Lenzewski, 
who has added to the instrumentation. 

Frederick’s music is fluent and lively 
in two allegros, between which comes 
a Sraceful andante with prominent solo 
parts for two flutes. The themes show 
ho gift of melodie invention. One of 
them, in fact, was borrowed from 
Graun. The Symphony was played 
with marked virtuosity by a small or. 
chestra that Included, rightly, a harpsi- 
Chordized piano, 

Ravel’s marvelously effective ar- 
rangement of Muoorgsky’s familiar set 
Of piano pieces, shortened yesterday 
by the omission of the second nunber 
in the set, again delighted the audi- 
ence. Mr Koussevitzky was at his best 
in the sonorous finale, the “‘Great Cate 
of Kiev,” played with thrilling dra- 
matic intensity, brasses sounding loud 
and glear. There were tumults of ap- 
plause. 

Next week the orchestra f0es on tour. 
The program now announced for March 
15 and 16 includes Brahms’ violin con- 
certo, with Heifetz as soloist, a new 
Symphony by Dukelsky, Berlioz’ 


| “Roman Carnival,” and a concerto for 


orchestra by Philip Emanuel Bach. 
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jacques Janin 


Composer of the New Symphony, “Alleluia,” To Be Played at the 
Symphony Concerts This Week 


Strange Bedfellows 


_ At Symphony Hall 


ear of composi- pn and live’ in 
him. . There are) canticle of a 


ro, Andante, Al-tity, but not the 
e original it is heard afar: it 
for two oboes, ast bursts forth 
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Music From A Great King 


And From An Obscure 
French Composer 


HE NOVELTIES of the present 

week at Symphony Hall are two in 

number, Programs—like other 
things in life—sometimes make strange 
bedfellows. Thus it comes about that a 
great King of Prussia rubs elbows (to 
change the metaphor) with a youthful 
and rather obscure Mrenchman. But the 
King of Prussia. cherishing French art 
and French culture, would never have 
‘elt other than at home in the company 
of a French composer. Not inappro- 
priately, then. a Symphony of Frederick 
the Great stands side by side with a 
Symphony by Jacques Janin. 

Mrederick II. asa bov loved music, lit- 
erature and the arts so warmly as to 
Cause a break with is martinet-father. 
Frederick William. As Crown Prince 
Krederick assembled hig own ‘‘kapelle,”’ 


even though his father refused to main- ' 


lain one, As King he was a steadfast 
patron of the arts, devoting his leis- 
ure, as he himself Says, to personal prac- 
tice of them. His household included 
Johann-Joachim Quantz, the foremost 
flutist of his day. as Soloist, teacher and 
composer to the King; Carl-Heinrich 
Graun, as Kapellmeister and teacher of 
composition: Philip-Emanue] 3ach as 
cembalist. Frederick wrote many sonatas 


and concertos for the flute upon which he 


played devotedly and skilfully, as well 
as music in other forms. His sym- 
phonies are not Numerous. That in TD 
major, to be played at Symphony Hall, 
is the only one that employs wind in- 
struments in addition to strings. In the 
act Of musica] creation, the royal com- 
O5°Cr must have received help from his 
teachers; for his biographers make a 
point Of it that in this particular sym- 
POONy he had no assistance. Quantz is 
reported iS having said to Nicolai: 
the King showed me the score; in his 
Presence I looked jt Over, but made no 
orrections beyond calling his attention 
lO a few notes Which were Obviously 
mere errors in notation, and which the 
King changed.’ Spitta also vouches for 
eer Deemel Sc purity”’ of the piece, 
‘ithout Frederick’s knowledge, the 
*mpnony in D was printed, at the in- 
Stlgation of his Sister, in 1748 (generally 
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oo i Negro Scherzando. In the original it is heard afar; it 
: ; said to have been scored for two oboes, ast bursts forth 
two horns and strings in the first andd with these is 
S] | last movements; for two flutes and two he grief of an- 
Player Costs 10 ® violins in the Andante. The pres nt} The two mo- 
; : editor, Gustav Lenzewski, in a foreword employed and 
of Dwindling--¥ -to his version says that he reconstructed ¥Y diminishing. 
Init the score from the printed parts of the heard on earth 
Longer Pe edition of 1743. His orchestration, how- 
——— @| ever, calls for flutes, oboes, horns, bas- fl from this pro- 
*| soons, piano, in addition to strings. With three divisions— 


‘sy | In ®i him also, the Andante is a flute-duet ntly an Allegro 
* upp y ')| with violin accompaniment. ias not so indi- 
ne The scholar of today will be struck !o plus lent’’: fin- 

by the marked inclination toward to.” In the first 
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ous joy of souls who hold and live: ; 

God; in the heavens, a Pelliteie nee 
more reflective religiosity, but not the 
less positive. It is heard afar; it 
comes nearer and at last bursts forth 
in full force. Mingled with these is 
a ritualitic lament, the grief of an- 
gels at man’s impiety. The two mo- 
tives are alternately employed and 
are blended, gradtialy diminishing 
Then the Alleluia is heard on earth 
In unbounded power,” 


As would he expected from this pro- 
sram, the piece runs in three divisions— 
a first which is evidently an Allegro 
though the composer has not so indi- 
cated; a second, “Un poco plus lent’: fin- 
ally, “Allegro ben marcato.” In the first 
Allegro there are two opposing principles 
(which is probabhy fairer than to say 
two themes). The first is heard at once 
in the strings; the second comes in soon 
after for organ alone, later for organ 
with brass. Still farther on there is a 
Slightly more lyric theme Which yields 
contrapuntal imitations and a stretto 
The slow section begins with a lyric 


-motiv in flutes and clarinets, punctuated | 
with strings. The final Allegro is short, | 


mounting quickly to a strong climax. It 


is characteristic of Janin to change meter 
almost incessantly. The first two pages | 


of his score bear the following succes: | 
Sion of meter-signatures: 13-16, 9-16 
10-16, 15-16, 20-16 A. Hae” 
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Reporting Progress 


The Guarantee Fund of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra Rises by 
$10,000 


JITHIN a week the Guarantee 
Fund for the Symphony Or- 
chestra, to meet the operating ex- 
penses of the current year, has 
risen by $10,000 and the middle 
leaves of the program-book 
swarmed yesterday with the list 
Of new subscribers. Evidently the 
public of the concerts—and out- 
side them—is bestirring itself: 
While the response is as wide- 
Spread as the Trustees desired 
But this happy issue is only a be- 
ginning. Though the fund now 
nears $84,600, another $50,000 
must be added if the Orches- 
tra is to be secure, unhampered 
by the community sustained. 
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ment the Andante, a movement of dig-. 
nified beauty, takes the form of flute | 


duet with light string accompaniment. 


'First Performance of 


Monarch’s Work in 


America. 
| BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | 
es -Symphony by Frederick the | 
| Great never before heard in Ameri- 
| ca, a Symphonie Spirituelle, in its 
| initial performance, by the Parisian! 
Jacques Janin, a composer hitherto 
-unknown here, and the Violin Con- 
‘certo of Sibelius with Richard Bur- | 
‘gin as soloist, unplayed here since 
1912, lent freshness if not always in- 


‘terest to the first part of yesterday’s te 


‘Symphony Concert. “Moussorgsky’s 
‘gtaphic and imaginative “Pictures at 
‘an Exhibition,” in the felicitous or-! 
‘chestration of Ravel, completed the 
‘afternoon. | 


A GOOD SYMPHONY. 


Not until yesterday had an orchestral 
composition or perhaps any plece at all 
by the flute-playing king of Prussia 
‘been performed in Boston. In all Fred- 
erick wrote four symphoniés, three. for 
‘Strings alone although that of yesterday 
‘has parts for flutes, oboes, horns and 


s00n to which the nresent editor... 


Next week the orchestra will give 
ton, New York and Brooklyn. 


Indifferent in Janin | 


As a subtitle the Symphonie of Janin 
bear the quotation “‘Allelulia upon earth | 
and in the heavens.” <A programme- | 
note specifies that this terrestrial and | 
celestial rejoicing {s contrasted in the 
music with a ritualistic lament, the. 
grief of angels at man’s impiety. 


Strange subject-matter, this, for a 


contemporary composer, and Janin has 
returned to the earlier masters of it, to 
the energetic counterpoint of Bach and 


the pomps of the Gounod of the ora-. 


torios, translated into modern every- 
man-for-himself polyphony, with plain- 


song for the lamenting angels. There . 
are effective passages in this Symphon- | 
ie, but as a whole the piece seemed | 
scarcely worthy the very considerable 
effort necessarily expended in the prep- | 


aration of it, for rhythmically this score 


is of exceeding complexity. It might, } 


indeed, serve as a study in unusual 


time-signatures. Yesterday's audience. 


received it with marked indifference. 
Sibelius’ Concerto 


Not altogether advisedly did Sibelius 
take upon himself the task of writing | 
violin concerto. In the first move- 
ment the engrossing pages are those in | 


which the solo instrument is silent. | 
More grateful for the performer is the | 
Adagio, with its long and beautiful | 


cantilena accompanied chiefly by the 


four horns. And the finale comes néar- | 
er than does.the first movement to be- | 
ing a satisfactory plece of concerted | 


music, yet even here the solo instru- 


ment seems now and then intrusive and ! 


impertinent. 


By ‘Mr. Burgin and the orchestra the | 
Concerto was admirably played, the. 


violinist triumphing easily over the, 


technical difficulties and bringing to the 
performance of the Adagio a notable 
display of feeling. At the end he was 
several times recalled. | 


will take place on March fifteenth and March sixteenth 
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1 it a “genuine” | 
Mr. Burgin and A Concerto, P™S Piece with a ee wie ayed 
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a RE an a NT Gustay ‘Lenzewskt.. has added a piano. 
. | forte. 
| | " The original score, it is said, was the 
| King’s alone; his flute master, Quantz, 
| merely corrected errors in notation. And 
: this music, written in the conventional 
| 9 idiom of its time, 1743, is quite good 
j enough to have been made by one who. 
| did not also bear the burdens of roy- | 
{ | alty. Were it offered to a modern au- 
| ence as the work of any secondary 
; ‘ composer of the earlier 18th Century 
there would be no questioning or demur. | 
| Since the flute was Frederick’s instru- 
ment the Andante, a movement of dig- 
| nified beauty, takes the form of flute 
hi duet with light string accompaniment. 


Indifferent in Janin 
As a subtitle the Symphonie of Janin. 


F First Performance of bear the quotation ‘‘Allelulia upon earth’ 
t and in the heavens.” <A programme-' 
3 ° _note specifies that this terrestrial and 
M h S Work In celestial rejoicing {s contrasted in the 
Onarc music with a ritualistic lament, the 
grief of angels at man’s impiety. 
i : _ Strange subject-matter, this, for a 
( merica contemporary composer, and Janin has 
| ‘ returned to the earlier masters of it, to 
| ena the energetic counterpoint of Bach and 
; the pomps of the Gounod of the ora- 
bas torios, translated into modern every- 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH man-for-himself polyphony, with plain- 
4 ; song for the lamenting angels. There 
| A Symphony by Frederick the are effective passages in this Symohen- 
| fore heard in Ameri-; ie, but as a whole the piece seemec 
Great never be . 4 a 1] . it | scarcely worthy the very considerable 
} ca, a Symphonie Spirituelle, in its | effort necessarily expended in the prep- 
| initial performance, by the Parisian! aration of it, for rhythmically this aeore 
J ni composer hitherto | is of exceeding complexity. It might, 
Jacques enin, a P indeed, serve as a_ study in unusual 
| unknown here, and the Violin Con- time-signatures. Yesterday's audience 
Rae of Sibelius with Richard Bur- received it with marked indifference. 
. e . } * 9 
gin as soloist, unplayed here since Sibelius’ Concerto 
1912, lent freshness if not always in- | Not altogether advisedly aid aibeliGe 
L », take upon mse ® task o1 rrevuin 
: terest to the first part of yesterday s a violin concerto. In the first move- 
; Symphony Concert. Moussorgsky S' ment the engrossing pages peer "4 
4 i M ‘ instr :) S S1LIemit. 
graphic and imaginative “Pictures at| whlch the solo instrument is silent 
an Exhibition,”’ in the felicitous or-!| Adagio, with its long and are + 
he} cantilena accompanied chiefly by the 
chestration of navel, completed i four horns. And the finale comes near- 
afternoon. | er than does.the first movement to be- 


acumees ling a satisfactory plece of concerted 


| sic, yet even here the solo Iinstru- 
A GOOD SYMPHONY aah ane 


ment seems now and then intrusive and 


| Not until yesterday had an orchestral| impertinent. a ae 

, composition or perhaps any plece at all] By Mr. Burgin and the orchestra cna 

_by the flute-playing king of Prussia| Concerto was admirably played, 
been performed in Boston. In all Fred-| violinist triumphing easily over the 
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erick wrote four symphonies, three for} technical difficulties and bringing to the | 


strings alone although that of yesterday] performance of the Adagio a notable | 


has parts for flutes, oboes, horns and| display of feeling. At the end he was 
--! bassoon to which the nresent editor. several times recalled. 


Next week the orchestra will give concerts in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, New York and Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concert: 
will take place on March fifteenth and March sixteenth 
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Not for nothing is Mr. Burgin sitting for by two JOars the need not forget 
a ninth year in the first chair of tho B.A oath pom or Don Quixote 
Symphony Orchestra. When he joined it he part vert ui 1i- mb Wagnerian 
in 1920, his mettle was unmistakabie. aerial li the es ‘her graphic char- 
season after season he has bettered and em recent ‘ola aon farther 50. 
enlarged it until he is now not only con-, as nro q uae S_ Stores, out of 
cert-master but, at need, assistant-con- - nohon eph tet eet Of tne 
ductor. The public has followed this! “Ymphony whichmselves, seem vast 
progress with every sign of interest ang @0Uld play again)..ges from which 


S00d will. For full] cause it renewed the ‘king the  violin- ves the Introduc- 


plaudits at each pause in the Concerto; Vor, assuming his) episode of “The 
at the end redoubled them. ‘d intensifying hisr suggestion of a 

At every turn, moreover, orchestra and net ae ee ae dead artist. It is 
conductor added their own—and there is ted resource, withy, Elsewhere the 
no reward to be cherished above the “force 6f imagina-> characterization 
‘sympathy and approval of the fellow. !ousand Bostoniante) of his rhythms, 
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have been companions in the day’s work, 'Oduced Sibelius’s above most com- 
"hey krow their comrade’s shortcom- ®rs later, such a_ the piano-pieces 
ings; yet they praise him. They suspect Burgin’s and Mr. black and white. 
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sion of Musorgsky’s piano-pleces, “Pic- 
tures at An Exhibition,” may be heard 
only at the concerts of the Boston Or- 
chestra or at the Concerts Koussevitzky 
in Paris. Mr. Stokowski set himself the 
task; Mr. Koussevitzky readily persuaded 
Ravel. As such things go, all are cele. 
brated transcriptions. Yet to each con- 
ductor his rights und privileges, espe- 
cially when, as with “The Pictures,” he 
exercises them in steadily ripening per- 
formance. In every alternate season, 
so far, Mr. Koussevitzky has played 
Ravel’s arrangement, each time with 
more adroit or eloquent adjustment of 
sonorities, more graphic ¢olor and char- 
acterizing rhythm. <A veritable tonal 
panorama passes before the casual ear— 
the Introduction (‘Promenade’) sound- 
ing with memories as well as with the 
uncertain steps of the wanderer from 
sketch to sketch: the hippity-hop of the 
rhvthmed .Gnome: the heavy rolling 
rhythm of “Bydlo” wunder the mel- 
‘ow folk-song: the fawning and the 
,domineering Jew each in tones charac- 
tered, then set in kieh and comic relief: 
the grave periods of “The Catacombs” 
as though Musorgsky were writing a 
/memorial music to his dead friend: the 
flying Witch for welrdness; the upswell- 
‘Ing clangors in the finale of the Great 
| Gate and of ola and holy Russia. (Ravel, 
_ orchestrating, has outdone even the eli. 
max of his ballet, “Daphnis and Chloé,’’) 
For pleasure received and imagination 
kindled, an audience, as it did yesterday, 
may well clap hands. 
Each repetition, indeed, Suggests the 
} notion—which may or may. not prove 
| valid—that Ravel’s version of Musorg- 
| Sky’s pieces jg a milestone on the course 
Of music. The listener 
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| Or this and that figure j 
| Sallery to wonder whe 
| acterization in tones may farther £o. 
And the two Richards’ Stores, out of 
their subject-matter and out of the mu- 
Sical matter Within themselves, seem vast 
beside thr slender pages from which 
Ravel worked. He gives the Introduc- 
tion and, possibly, the episode of “The 
Catacombs” the deeper Suggestion of a 
memorial music to the dead artist. It is 
Only hint in Musorgsky, Elsewhere the 
Russian Seeks graphic characterization 
in the gesture (as it were) of his rhythms, 
in the PSyslognomy of his melodies. 
1S _ Vivid indeed, Vivid above most com- 
posers; but seldom in the Plano-pieces 
does he Pass beyond black and white. 
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it proved yesterday, the “Spiritual 
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of Monsieur Jacques Janin is not one 
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the treatment and progress scarcely 
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- Yet the piece shows merit. There are 
quick movements from “the masters,’’ 
and especially the semi-masters, of Fred- 


erick’s time, that have less of the 
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ant liveliness surviving to this day in 
his Allegros. The first, at least, is more 
‘diversified than stencilled: is almost 
“composed through,” as the connoisseurs 
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Mr. RicHarp Burgin was born in Warsaw on ‘October 11, 1892. 
At the age of eight he Studied with Lotto, later with Joachim in 
Berlin, and from the years 1908 to 1912 with Leopold Auer in Len- 
ingrad. His first public appearance wags at the age of eleven as 
soloist with the Warsaw Philharmonic Society on December 7, 1903. 
He came to New York in 1907 and Spent a year and a half a this 
country, playing ag soloist with Arnold V Olpe’s orchestra in Car- 
hegie Hall in 1907, and in two recitals of his own in Mendelssohn 
Hall in the same year. He also played at the New York College cf 
Music on April 3, 1908. In Eastern Kurope he plaved. AS soloist 
jand in recitals, at Leningrad, Kiev, Moscow, Odessa, Copenhagen, 
And other cities. He hag been concert-master and Soloist of the Len- 
ingrad Symphony Orchestra, the Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra, 
ithe Christiania (now Oslo) Philharmonic Society, and the Stock- 
: holm Concert Society. As concert-master he had Served, before he 
“ame to Boston, under two former conductors of the Boston Sym- 
iphony Orchestra, Megsrs. Fiedler and Nikisch, likewise as concert- 
‘Master under Richard Strauss, Schneevoigt, the Finnish conductor, 
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and under Sibelius in Helsingfors. He played Sibelius’ Violin Con-} 


certo in Gothenburg, Stockholm, and Christiania under the super- 
‘“sion of the composer. At Stockholm and Christiania he was as- 
‘Sistant teacher to Auer in 1916-17. In Christiania he led a string 
quartet, and in Stockholm formed the Burgin Quartet, which toured | 
regularly from city to city, giving twelve recitals a Season. In the) 
fall of 1999 he became concert-master of the Boston Symphony 
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Music on April 3, 1908. 
and 


sHe came to New York iy 
country, Volpe’s orchestra in Car- ; 
tf his own in Mendelssohn | 
Ie also played at the New York College cf, 
: | In Nastern Murope he pnlaved. AS soloist | 
in recitals, at Leningrad, Kiev, Moscow, Odessa. Copenhagen, 
and other cities. He has been concert-master [ 


| and soloist of the Len-| 
Mtgrad Symphony Orchestra, the Ielsingfors Symphony Orchest ‘a, | 
the Christiania (now Oslo) 


hae Philharmonic Society, and the Stock- 
0M Concert Society. As ¢ | ‘ 

; ' i. AS CO ‘Ort. Vctar 1 ‘ Never > . » 

} meric oncert master he had served, before he 

,-OSton, under two former conductors of the Boston 

'Y Orchestra, Messrs. Fiedler and Nikisch, 

‘er under Richard Strauss. Schneevoiet, the 

inder Sibelius in Helsingfors. 

in Gothenburg, Stockholm, 

ol the composer. 


Sym-! 
likewise as concert: 
innish conductor. 
He played Sibelius’ Violin Con- 
and Christiania under the super-. 
At Stockholm and Christiania he 
teacher to Auer in 1916-17. 
+ and in Stockholm formed the 
Tesgwarly from city to city. 
fal] ‘I20 he be a 
Orchestra 


Was as- 
In Christiania he led «4 string 
Burgin Quartet, which toured 
giving twelve recitals a season. In the 


ame concert-master of the Boston Symphony 
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LL over the world, music lovers have been 

moved by France’s project of a monument 

to CLAUDE DEBUSSY. Argentine, Holland, 

Rumania, Italy, Spain and Mexico have already 

announced their codperation. The United 

States, it is hoped, will be an important 
contributor. 


May I therefore again suggest that all lovers 
of Debussy’s music make a contribution, how- 
ever small, so that the music lovers of Boston 
may have a part in this universal appreciation 
of a great genius. 


A box has been placed in the foyer at 
Symphony Hall in which gifts may be placed. 
Should it be more convenient to mail a con- 
tribution, kindly make your check payable to 
the Claude Debussy Monument Fund and mail 
to me at Symphony Hall, Boston. 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY. 


March 1, 1929. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINe 


Nineteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 15, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 16, at 8.15 o'clock 


Le renee: 


C. P. E. Bach ue - Concerto for Orchestra in D major 
(Arranged by Maximilian Steinberg) 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante lento molto. 
ITI. Allegro. 


Dukelsky : ; ' Symphony in F major 
I. Risoluto. 


IT. Molto moderato. 
III. Non troppo allegro. 


(First time in the United States) 
1 es Ect ena yng oe 


Concerto in D major for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op. 77 


Allegro non troppo. 
Adagio. 
Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


Berlioz Overture, “Le Carnava] Romain,” Op. 9 


SOLOIST 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after Dukelsky’s symphony 
SAE ne Oa aR 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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By PHILIP HALE 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the 19th 
concert of the 48th season yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony hall, C. P. E. 
Bach-Steinberg, concerto, -D major, for 
orchestra. Dukelsky, symphony, F 
major—first time in the United States. 


Brahms, violin concerto (Jascha Heifetz, | 
“The | hearted admiration. 


violinist). Berfioz, overture, 
Roman carnival.” 

Viadimir Dukelsky’s symphony, com- 
posed in 1927-8, was first performed at 
one of Mr. Koussevitzky’s concerts in | 
Paris on June 14, 1928. The name of | 
the composer was not unkown in Boston | 
before yesterday. A pleasing suite from 
his ballet “Zephyr et Flore” was per- 
formed here under Mr. Koussevitzky’s | 
direction two years ago next month; | 
three of his songs were Sung by Ger- | 
trude Ehrhart, in Jordan hall last Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Diaghilev has called this com- 
poser, who is now in his 26th year, a 
younger brother of Stravinsky and Pro- 
kofieff. He does not seem to be so 
closely related. Whatever his musical] | 
parentage, he does not need any family 
recommendation. Perhaps he is musi- 
cally an illegitimate child, a rather un- 
ruly one, but of a vigorous nature as 
have been many famous men born out 
of wedlock. What, Dukelsky said to Ed- 
Win Evans two years ago was amusing; 
but not to be taken too seriously, for a 
young composer talking for publication, 
Will be shyly reticent—this is seldom 
the cas€, pontifically priggish, or 
anxious to call attention to himself by 
“pigrams, paradoxes, windy words to| 
make the bourgeois sit up. Mr. Dukelsky | 
indulged in at least one paradox: “I do} 
hate all ‘modernism’, and I love being | 
modern.” After all this Statement, care-'| 
fully examined, is not SO paradoxical as 
it seems, for he added: “T believe only 
in construction in the truly classical 
sense, knowing that.it is more difficult 
to construct a fox-trot than to write a 
thousand poems on golden fishes, bald 
Chinamen, or oyster shells as the so- 
called ‘modernists’ do.” 

He went on to Say, and sensibly: “We 
must, and will, undress Music; it doesn’t 
need the heavy coat of harmonies any 
more—winter is gone.” The’ great 
Couperin, the younger Scarlatti, Mozart 
and Debussy would have grasped his 
,meaning and approved. And in this 
Symphony Dukelsky is found respecting 
ithe sonata form, referring to a scherzo 


Section, and in the finale writing a 
‘canon. 


The s 
Like all the compositions of 
who are at all worthy of 
their Joy of invention, in their desire 
to strike out a new path, to be in- 
dividual, the Symphonic first movement 


ymphony is an interesting work. 


young men 
attention, in) 


of the other movements 


i the self- 

with greater 
maturity. The thematic Material is not 
in itself alluring.’ There are incongru- 
ous episodes interrupting noisily and 
ineffectively any development: It is 
as if the hearer were subjected to gal- 
vanic shocks. Yet even in this move- 
ment there is a proud independence— 
call it not arrogance or a foolish de- 
flance—that wins respect if not whole- 
Better this wild 
irregularity than obsequious following in 
the footsteps ~ of smug, dull music 
makers of whose works the damning 
compliment ‘Anyhow, they are well 
made” is all that can be said. 

The second movement with its broad, 
flowing chief theme, ingeniously orna- 
mented shows the Dukelsky of whose 
future one may entertain reasonable 
hopes; and the finale with its exciting 
rhythms, and not too Scholastic treat- 
ment shows fancy as well as original- 
ity, though the rhythmie aggressive- 
ness may be derived from Stravinsky. — 

The concert was a brilliant, one, The 
slow movement of Emanuel Bach’s con- 
certo is nobly beautiful: even its great 
length does not bring the desire for an 
ending. The crispness and the virility 
displayed the 
Strings and a few 
wind instruments. The ever-welcome 
“Roman Carnival’ overture ‘again 


proved—it additional proof were needed 
——that Mr. Koussevitzky has created a 
virtuoso orchestra of virtuoso players. 
The repetition of the word “virtuoso” is 
not here misplaced, for players of pro- 
nounced excellence do not always make 
a virtuoso ensemble. 

Mr. Heifetz had not played here with 
the orchestra for 10 years. His techni- 
cal proficiency was then recognized, but 
his interpret@tion was not conspicuous 
for musical or emotional qualities. Yes- 
terday he gave a truly eloquent per- 
formance of Brahm’s concerto. For 
Sheer beauty of tone alone his playing 
would have been noteworthy, but in 
addition there was a display of musical 
appreciation of the concerto’s contents, 
a warmth that was not forced into ex- 
plosive passion, a refreshing absence of 
Sentimentalism in the second move- 
ment, Even in passages of mere pad- 
ding—from Brahms was a master at 
treading water until he could swim out 
for the famijiar or a distant shore—Mr. 
Heifetz held the attention and ravished 
the ear. His treatment of the measures 
following the cadenza in the first move- 
ment will not be soon forgotten. The 
orchestra shared in his triumph. 

This concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program for next week will com- 
prise Hill’s symphony in B flat: “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ by Dukas, and 
the eighth symphony of Bruckner’s 
which has not been played here for 20 
years. 


perfection of the 
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HEIFETZ HEARD AT | 
~ SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Performance in Brahms 
Concerto Superb 


First American Performance of 
Symphony by Viadimir Dukelsky 


Jascha Heifetz, appearing as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for the first time in 10 years, won an 
ovation from orchestra and audience 
for his superb playing in the Brahms 
concerto at yesterday’s Symphony con- 
cert, A new symphony by the young 
Russian composer, Vladimir Dukelsky, 
was performed for the first time in 


America. Steinberg’s arrangement of 
a concerto by C. P. E. Bach and 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Roman Carnival’ overture 
were the other numbers on a curious- 
ly assorted program, : 

The Heifetz yesterday’s audience 
saw, impassive, with a melancholy 
masklike face, strangely old and world- 
Weary for a young man only 28, con- 
trasts startlingly with the Heifetz one 
remembers from a decade ago, an ea- 
ger, charming boy, elated, but not in- 
toxicated by his astonishing triumphs 
as a virtuoso. Zimbalist, who heard 
him play as a boy of 10, says that 
Heifetz as a child prodigy had the 
same superb mastery of his instrument 
which he displayed yesterday. A genius 
for playing the violin may develop 
early, as the more recent case of Men- 
uhin would also indicate. 

Yesterday’s performance of Brahms’ 
concerto had a curiously Russian qual- 
ity, a nervous, half-melancholy, half- 
frenzied romanticism utterly un-Teu- 
tonic, suggesting Dostoievsky rather 
than Schiller. For this, both conductor 
and soloist were apparently respon- 
sible. The reading was vivid, powerful, 
unorthodox. The erchestra accompa- 
niment was rather slipshod in details 
euch as attacks, which are too often 
uneven, and a bit belated. Mr Kousse- 
vitzky does not give sufficiently clear 
and prompt signals to his men at times, 
or so it appears from the audience. 

Dukelsky, born in 1903, has previous- 
ly been represented at these concerts 
by some excerpts from a ballet, “Zph- 
yr et Flore,’’ played two years ago. 
Hiis symphony in F, first performed at 
& Koussevitzky concert in Paris last 


i'which preceded it. 


‘Summer, has three movements, wh 
are structurally more or less in ace 
ance with classic precedenteThere | 
however, little or nothi 
cist would recognize age 
counterpoint. The co 
any intention of writir 
pictorial music. 
A. listener biased 
against modernist mu 
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in conventional 19th century 
such first impressions canno 
masquerade as a judicial ve 
is possible that further heari 
reveal beauties and profundi 
went unnoticed yesterday. 
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orchestral piece Steinberg has 
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at a concert in Paris, and so h 
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and charm. 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Roman Carnival’ ove 
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i\vesterday by contrast with the t 


orchestration of the Brahms cone 
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was the most appealing and stir! 
music of the afternoon. Berlioz 
among the most original figures 
musical history. His themes are 
unlike those of other composers tf 
some critics to this day claim th 
Berlioz had no melodic invention. Th 
overture alone should suffice to refutq 
them. 

Everyone concedes that Berlioz 
knew by instinct how to score music| 
for a large orchestra, Compare this 
overture with a Beethoven or Brahms | 
symphony, not to mention Schumann. | 
It is to Liszt and Rimsky-Korsakov | 
that one must turn for examples of or- | 
chestral music as sonorous and Drii-| 
liant as Berlioz’, His rhythms, too, | 
are vital and glowing in their cleat 
intensity. 

One wishes Mr Koussevitzky played 
Berlioz more often. He does it well, | 
except for a tendency to exaggerate 
Berlioz’ tempi and his dynamic con- 
trasts, which, as they stand in the 
score, are sufficiently ee eetaa 
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| the euphonies of.the second, to the bright 

turns of the third Brahms—no doubt 
with Joachim at his side—has not neg 
lected opportunity for the violinist as 
virtuoso. 

The truth is that the gravest and most 5; 
puissant of composers usually relax 
themselves when they write a Concerto 
for Violin. As likely as not they are 
persuaded to such courses by the sound 
of the fiddle. It can sing melodies, set 
them a-quiver with feeling, touch and 
clothe them with beauty. Therefore 
melodies it shall have, melodies that in- 
vite these gentler strokes and moods. 
The fiddle, again, is capable of fine- 
Shaded or luscious euphonies with an 
instrument or a choir in the accompany: 
ins orchestra. A composer would be 
musical mathematician or musical an- 
chorite did he renounce such suavities. 
The tone of the fiddle, once more, can 
make ‘‘passage-work” the play of lus- 
trous figures into silken pattern woven; | 
wherefore the composer draws a sigh of | 
relief as he sets to his ‘‘development.” 

For a Concerto for Violin—and for the 
most part a Concerto for Piano—is con- 
ceived at the outset as an ingratiating 
pp uaic: oF ef itself comes to be such. Pos- 
SiDly violin-concertos were written ff st 
for the Herr Kapellmeister or the signal sh ha ey 
Virtuoso of the patron’s orchestra, bound | ae 
to please the seigneur’s Zuests in a noble 
apartment. The salon enlarged into 
Concert-hall, the Herr Kapellmei: 
€volved into the far-reputed 

‘ing virtuoso. 
Quality of the 
The nineteenth 
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Performance in Brahms 
Concerto Superb 


First American Performance of 
Symphony hy Viadimir Dukelsky 


Jascha Heifetz, appearing as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for the first time in 10 years, won an 
ovation froin orchestra and audience 
for his superb playing In the Brahms 
concerto at yesterday’s Symphony con- 
cert. A new symphony by the young 
Russian composer, Viadimir Dukelsky, 
was performed for the first time in 


America. Steinberg’s arrangement of 
a concerto by C. P. E. Bach and 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Roman Carnival’ overture 
were the other numbers on a curilous- 
ly assorted program. 4 

The Heifetz yesterday’s audience 
saw, impassive, with a melancholy 


A listener biased rat 
against modernist music 
a first hearing, find muc 
terest or importance ir 
symphony. Rhythms sug 
vinsky and American jazz 
the point and pungency 
*“‘Le Sacre” or in the bé 
men like Gershwin, a sloy 
with a banal Italianate 
guised clumsily by an unn 
monization and pointless 
from the percussion section 
chestra: and a lively but | 
memorable finale were all 
single out in the tonal me 
felt that Dukelsky might wri 
in conventional 19th century s 
such first impressions cannot 
masquerade as a judicial ver 
is possible that further hearing 
reveal beauties and profundit 
went unnoticed yesterday. 

Philipp Emanuel Bach migh 
difficulty in recognizing the els 
orchestral piece Steinberg has 
from a little chamber piece ¢ 
which Mr Koussevitzky once adj 
at a concert in Paris, and so hs 
ranged. But the music has distiz 
and charm. 

Zerlioz’ ‘‘Roman Carnival’ ove! 


masklike face, strangely old and world- egiunded unusually clear and bril 

weary for a young man only 28, CON- |w,:terday by contrast with the tug 
trasts startlingly with the Heifetz one |j,..hestration of the Brahms concé 
remembers from a decade ago, an @a- |. nich preceded it. To one listene 


ger, charming boy, elated, but not in- | 
toxicated by his astonishing triumphs 
as a virtuoso. Zimbalist, who heard 
him play as a boy of 10, says that 
Heifetz as a child prodigy had the 
same superb mastery of his instrument 
which he displayed yesterday. A genius 
for playing the violin may develop 
early, as the more recent case of Men- 
uhin would also indicate. 

Yesterday’s performance of Brahms’ 
concerto had a curiously Russian qual- 
ity, a nervous, half-melancholy, haltf- 
frenzied romanticism utterly un-Teu- 
tonic, suggesting Dostoievsky rather 
than Schiller. For this, both conductor 
and soloist were apparently respon- 
sible. The reading was vivid, powerful, 
unorthodox. The erchestra accompa- 
niment was rather slipshod in details 
euch as attacks, which are too often 
uneven, and a bit belated. Mr Kousse- 
vitzky does not give sufficiently clear 
and prompt signals to his men at times, 
or so’ it appears from the audience. 

Dukelsky, born in 1903, has previous- 
ly been represented at these concerts 
by some excerpts from a ballet, “Zph- 
yr et Flore,’ played two years ago. 
His symphony in F, first performed at 
a Koussevitzky concert in Paris last 


was the most appealing and stirrif 
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among the most original figures iff 
musical history. His themes are 8@ 
unlike those of other composers that 


some critics to this day claim that’ 


Berlioz had no melodic invention. This | 


overture alone should suffice to refute) 


them. ; 
Everyone concedes that Berlioz 


knew by instinct how to score music 
for a large orchestra. 
overture with a Beethoven or Brahms 
symphony, not to mention Schumann. 
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chestral music as sonorous and bri 4 
liant as Berlioz’. His rhythms, ld 
are vital and glowing in thelr clear | 


intensity. 


One wishes Mr Koussevitzky played| 
Berlioz more often. He does ‘edtbedey yd 
except for a tendency to exaggera 2 | 
Berlioz’ tempi and his dynamic con-| 


trasts, which, as they stand in the 
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Paris, March 16 (A.P.)}- 


LEW tO "| Cabinet” across another 
gé t | shoal this morning, and, 

BE _|the Chamber of Deputi 
vote of confidence 308 to 

ond motion, taken at th 

night session in which t! 

of Paul Painleve had be 
Government majority rr 

g@ | vote being 314 to 246. 

' Premier Poincare and >) 
took the floor to answe 
and participate in the dé 
survive the sniping of |! 
who charged negligence 
the health of French sol 
pied Rhineland area. 

It was the second at! 
had weathered in two 4 
of confidence having be 
day 323 to 254 and 321 to 
involving return of re! 

tions to France. 
Socialists and Radicals 
called the great misery | 
tress of the French RFR 
tion troops the basis 
mani They presented figures © 
almost’ | French soldiers on the | 
cadenz : February from grippe 

‘1] M. Painleve countered ~ 
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ing: “As to my ideas on music—I 
oh ee cory love being megan 
ce might be true deseri ti ; 
of his piece. The ““‘modernism.’’ hich 
= a between scornful quotationnadins 
= 00 widely known, too often endured 
in by pedantic formulas; it ap. 
P } them by a quasi-mathematica] cere- 
ration. It would have ideas bone-dry: 
grecmes machine-like and maretavieae. 
£ keeps one eye on the theories and 
practice in vogue; the other on the audi- 
snes to be grated as by Sand-paper. In 
yg lest it say Something conventional 
reiterates that which is fashionably 
eccentric or that which is dryly null 
ae modern,” as Mr. Dukelsky puts 
t, is another matter. To be so is to be 
Sensitive to the musical air blowing over 
cur time, to set it astir in one’s own 
composition because there is no other nat- 
ural, honest way: to accept the _ time- 
spirit yet to tinge it with the individuality 
that is equally precious possession. Out of 
the past, says the wise modern, it is 
possible to achieve the present. 


As Mr. Dukelsky preaches—if the word 
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is in place with so witty, not to say pert, @ 
| young gentleman—so he practices, There 
is Latin, as well as Russian, blood in his 
veins; he is fond of Mediterranean skies. | 
Therefore the warmly songful measures, 
broad-curved and with Italianate pulse, 
of his slow movement. The time-spirit, 
however, is restless. Forthwith a march- 
rhythm is the motion, while the sonorities | 
enlarge. There is halt and the songful 
glow returns expansive. No remarkable, 
no epochal music—as though composers 
always wrote such!—but music of clear 
personal quality, winning and holding in- 
terest, which is quite enough to ask of 
Mr. Dukelsky in the twenty-sixth year of 
his precocious Russian age. 
The finale bears out and deepens this 
impression. Scherzo-like measures begin 
it; succumb quickly to the restless mood 
animating the whole Symphony; darken 
into sombre pages. These gather force, 
only to yield in turn to the rhythmic vig- 
ors of an exuberant close. Mr. Dukelsky 
has an imagination and procedure of - 
own; but no more than our other yout 
can he escape occasional tages Naeger op 
tang. He is true modern again who mus 
have his spice of scholarship, his ep 
out of the ancient style. Then a Canon n 
trizues him, as in this third movement, or 
he builds the first upon the urgent progress 
and cumulation of a Toccata. There a 
writes an ardent, full-voiced, large-str 7 
ing music. Plentifully it throws off = : 
ernist sparks; yet not mannerism oni 
vitality tosses in dissonance, while : 
whole gains a forthright, impetuous, it 
rous progress that is clear play of cre 
tive musical temperament. It is the ne 
ductor’s obligation to open the doors o 
Symphony Hall to youthful talent. | yr 
Dukelsky’s, obscured in the ballet suite 0 
two seasons ago, is now unmistakable. 
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There was prelude to these middle- 
pieces in Emanuel Bach’s Concerto for 
eighteenth-century orchestra that Mr. 
Koussevitzky has made repertory piece at 
the Symphony Concerts; postlude in the 
Overture of Berlioz, ‘‘Roman Carnival, 
dear also to his sense of orchestral virtu- 
osity in romantic guise. If terseness is 
‘ear-mark of the moderns—Mr. Dukel- 
sky’s Symphony is hardly twenty-tive 
minutes long—the ancients’ tranquilly 
traversed lengths. The son of Bach 
| does not spare them; fills them, 
| 
moreover, with the antidotes to tedium. 
His first Allegro lacks no needful abun- 
dance; quick on the uptake are his in- 


struments or his choirs in tonal conver- | 


sation. They interchange, moreover, 


“a round, warm, songful speech that, as. 


we hear it now in retrospect, seems clear 


pre-figuring of the romantic age. No) 


mere figure-spinning, no counterpoint 
and tuttis for their own saye, will content 
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orticultural Society on the oc- 
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pion is a significant mark in 
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/society will ever prosper and 
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und the dissonances of the! was much anticipatory excitement. 

a oi | | 
born of young energy en-| #"4 that violinist’s performance yes- 
creation, speaking the speech | terday of the Concerto of Brahms 
natural utterance. Quickly, ‘took on the character of an 
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solved themselves into sonor- | event. 


stirred the ear; while page | “an 
pressed forward, fertile, vig- BECOMES THE VIOLINIST | 
-blooded. At last a youth- | Often, indeed prevailingly in recital, 
ling rt ge sag ge $s Mr. Heifetz has Seemed, for all his re- 
rhythmical life and mani- ™#®rkable powers, a singularly detached, 
n many ears the slow move- 4!most apathetic performer. But let 
broadly and richly out of him play, as he did yesterday, @ great 
>d are “ Shee concerto, with a great conductor and a 
agg dl gen Ea &reat orchestra to accompany him, and 
; the listener fancies that ne becomes himself, in the fullest sense 
play of the changeful Rus-|°f the word, a great violinist, 
ment, brightening and dark-| In some distant future, when another 
Spring sky. Then the young |shall play this Concerto of Brahms at 
: PU pene me Beye § waite i a Symphony Concert, the Knowing ones 
“y -. Already |,.: be tata pity , 
turn current formulas and san in all likelihood wag their heads 
Individual and imaginative |S#8¢!Y @8 they do now over Kreisler’s 
ay lies a “modernism” stim-|@nd Dr. Muck’s performance of that of 
ar. ! Beethoven, and say: “‘Ah, but you 


should have heard Heifetz Play it with 
Koussevitzky.”’ 


His Flawless Tone 


It s0es without Saying that Mr. 
Heifetz brought to his Playing of this 
Concerto yesterday the miraculous 
facility of execution that has long dis- 
tinguished him, and his flawless tone. 
The august Brahms might hardly write 


| a show-piece as Such, yet the Concerto 
that he wrote for his frieng Joachim 

bristles with difficulties. These Mr. 

: Heifetz overcame with the: expected 


case, and with never a Scratch or lapse 
of intonation. But not all could have 
been prepared for the warmth that yes- | 
terday he displayed, a warmth, since 
the music was Brahms, that nitly kept 


withi ertai g: 
able Perform- un certain bounds; or for the human 


tone a living, breathing thing. 
ncerto Given 


Possibly the orchestra fired him: cer- 
tainly he fired the orchestra; and the 
result was this memorable perform- 
ance. Nor was the audience unregard- 
ful of these wonders. After the first 
and second movements Mr. Heifetz was 
roundly applauded, and at the end the 
‘multiplied recalls threatened to post- 
‘pone indefinitely the ensuing and final] 
REN STOREY SMITH 7Umber, Berlioz's Overture, “The Ro- 


man Carnival.”’ 
coming of Mr. Kousse- 


ists have not been - 

: Cy, plen Despite recent protests in t 
~ympnony concerts, and prints and elsewhere, Mr. Koussevitzky | 
the first rank have been 9 Aire to offer the music of the! 

il. Wh, -, youthful moderns whom he so valiantly | 
Vhen, therefore, it espouses. Yesterday came, for the first | 

need that JTascha Heifetz time in the United States, a Symphony | 

Car as assisting artist at A me 26-year-old Vladimir Dukelsky, | 

already known here through a ballet- | 


A Youngster’s Symphony 
he public. 
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Philip-Emanuel. Though the purists ban | 
the word, he was reaching tQward pat- | 
terns that should also express} the mood 
veins; he is fo} pehind the form. In his slow movement 
Therefore the | he frankly forswears the angaient grav- 
broad-curved ities, serenities and spaciousness; is all | 
of his slow mW for a warmer, more nervous glow. Even | 
however, is refin the dart of figures through his finale, 
rhythm is the }# the nascent expressive impulse will out. | 
enlarge. Ther To some of the ancients we listeners. 
glow returns ¢ throw back aurally and mentally. Phil- 
no epochal mijip-Emanuel meets us quarter-way and 
always wrote | intercourse with him is stirring. AS 
personal qualil} well, the string choir stood ready to give 
terest, which | him singing splendor; the wood winds to 
Mr. Dukelsky |lend him piquancy and grace. | 
his precocious} MBerlioz’s Overture bears sympathett- | 
The finale bj cally the dramatizing, characterizing, pic- 
impression. Sc} turizing courses that are Mr. Kousse- 
it; succumb qt vitzky’s way with such pieces. Nay, in- 
animating thej vites them; for ‘Roman Carnival’’ is in- | 
into sombre trinsically music that must go on from | 
only to yield in the composer's substance and suggestion | 
ors of an exuh to the fulfillment of intensified perform- 
has an imagini ance. Much also, in these days, it needs 
own; but no m such aid. Those who will have little or 
can he escape none cf Berlioz, ravage his reputation. 
tang. He is trulIn their hearts they probably think this 
have his spice Overture no better than movie-music. 
out of the ancit The opposing faithful are as sure, OF 
trigues him, as Surer, that Mr. Koussevitzky and his or- 
he builds the fil chestra are no more than the composer's 
and cumulatio; mouthpieces, albeit rich and gilding 
writes an ard¢ tongued. We others, sitting on middle 
ing music. Plq ground, watch contentedly enough, while 
ernist sparks;} with the kindling of his own tempera- 
vitality tossei ment, he makes romantic fires blaze out 
whole gains a ; Of musical husks. Bhs Rei 
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HERE WERE unusual honors 
and fervors at the Symphony 
Concert of Saturday. No sooner 
had Mr. Heifetz appeared to play 

Grahms’s Violin-Conecerto than the whole 


a round, wari 
we hear it noy 
pre-figuring c 
mere figure-s 
and tuttis for 


orchestra rose to its feet and hailed him 
With clapping long and loud. The audi- 
ence added their hands_ vigorously. 
Through two or three minutes the ap- 
plause crackled; before and behind the 
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violinist bowed; whilé,“as some said, his 
habitual composure was perceptibly 
shaken. At the end of the Concerto, feet 
stamped and throats shouted—rare ex- 
uberance in this town; but few had 
listened without emotion and of a Satur- 
day, in these days of Mr. ly oussevitzky, 
free spirits gather in Symphony Hall. 
Yet as grateful to Mr. Heifetz must have 
been the rapt listening of the men of the 
orchestra at every pause in their several 
parts. For the more one is master, 
the more does he treasure the regard of 
fellow-craftsmen. More than once the 
orchestra has risen in deference to a 
guest-conductor or in welcome to its 
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conductor and players to their feet. 
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It would be difficult to be seriously |Prokofieff. It appeared to at least one 
annoyed with Mr. Dukelsky’s Sym- listener yesterday afternoon that M. 
phony, so amiably and ingeniously has Djaghileff in this classification had 


he written it, with much melody and | ' 
an unfailing gusto. But this melody, been much too amiable to M. Dukel 


sky. M, Diaghileff also traces the 

while copious and fluent, is sadly with- ‘ ; 
out distinction, and greatly at vB dg composer 5 musical heredity back to 
with the arbitrarily dissonant harmony | his “grandfather,” Glinka. But in this 99 
‘that is used in a fashion curiously | musical genealogy has not the im- : ns 
‘spasmodic. And Mr. Dukelsky-has as| mediate parenthood been overlooked? | 

yet little constructive power. There is perhaps evidence of the 

As a shrewd observer recently re-jinfluence of Prokofieff in the neo- 
‘marked apropos the Symphony of | classical form; and of Stravinsky’s 
Jamin played here a fortnight ago, | “Petrouchka,” certainly. But brush 
@fe cannet let Mr, Dukelsky dewn eas- aside the film of modernity, and what 


| us BY saying that his musi¢ is well- have you? To this watcher the com- 
made, 


| poser appears as a particularly ill- 
A Philipp Bach Number favored musical son of Tchaikovsky, 
The Concerto ef Philipp Bmanuel attempting to conceal his lack of in- 
Bach, arranged by Steinberg, that Mr. dividuality by donning the cast-off 
| Soussevitaky had twice before played toggery of his elder brothers. 
at a pair of Symphony Concerts, began Mr. Heifetz was not the only solo- 
|the programme of yesterday. ist of the day. Mr. Louis Speyer dis- 
{; Again the slow ep gts Fk“ < tinguished himself by his playing of 
ereet the Se reatieat in ickoeons. the English horn in the opening C. 
P. E. Bach-Steinberg Concerto for 
: ; orchestra in D major, and again in 
Heifetz Plays With the final number, Berlioz’s Overture, 
Boston Orchestra “Le Carnaval Romain.” This old con- 
certo and like pieces of its period are 
Popular interest in the nineteenth always welcome because they aol 
program of the Boston Symphony US repeated opportunity to enjoy she 
Orchestra centered, naturally enough, incandescence of the Boston strings. 
in the appearance of Jascha Heifetz, And those subscribers who ieft atte 
who lent his baronial art to a the violin concerto missed one of the 
meridian exposition of the Brahms finest performances of the season. 
Violin Concerto. The ovation ac- Theatrical stuff, this from Berlioz. 
corded him from floor and platform Very likely; but a touch of the the- 
alike broke down the imperturba- ater, a dash of Gallic liveliness, come 
bility even of this fastidious artist, not amiss after much Teutonic eru- 
who smiled almost shyly in acknowl- dition. And there is nothing to de 
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edgment. Nor, without in the least ashamed of in enjoying ¢ rood tune, 
detracting from his imperious per- sprightly rhythms and bright eolors, 
formance, should the support vouch- YA. 8, 
safed him by Mr. Koussevitzky and nn 

the orchestra be overlooked. No solo- 

ist could hope for better backing. 

‘The audience recognized the im- 

'portance of this orchestral contribu- 

tion, and gave the conductor more me 

than the mS ina applause when he re- Vladimir Dukelsky 
turned to the stage after the soloist Re.enter? ~ 

had finally been released. ‘e-entering the Symphony 
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The concerto occupied the position ee es 
immediately following the intermis- 
sion. The place of honor immediately 
preceding that interval was allotted 
to a new Symphony in F major by 
Viadimir Dukelsky, a young Rus- 
Sian expatriate previously known to 
Boston only by a suite from his bal- 
let, “Zéphyr et Flore.” M. Diaghileff 
claims credit for the “discovery” of | 
| this young composer, along with his | 
| two elder “brothers,” Stravinsky and | 
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: 4nd he nimeat? was s articles about Dukelsky's opinions on®™ eantilena  alter- classic formula, 
| : : avican affiliations saved JAZZ, and his picture Was reproduced in of rhythmic viry- to & coda with! 
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| ‘a some plano-playing her Paris the orchestra played atrociously, § Bach or to Hande] ‘he Second move- | 
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mentary information about music any-| he final ought up on Lisztial “tye hppa ata <A orchestration was not fogs important | 
where he could. He also felt the disturb- |4e Syvm- secret lies in the sim- sue A ee rue to the care-tree spirit tan ‘aa »S Dukelsky, 
ing flow of poetic feelings within him and ientary ‘ and resulting neen- 4 , the wt WHO xeels tte gods at Pears ys" : 9c This week 
indulged in poetry until the realization | densation of effect. T sagem at yen neyers* Occanens oxcggrenion ie ear My wae | 
of his musical powers displaced the weak- | ‘el Bach BLY proffered by the com ne fy if dag sey ne which struggling | ssscieg we i Byat taly. he | 
er gift. Both symbolism and classicism | — ~ @ parties in arrangemen! | gees would strive tor months. Next | Pa m London | 
attracted him: he chose Maeterlinck for; ...Satie aroused a fev inchoate te Bode nos eh eave ere inferior to his ey be parently Che | 
an “opera in three acts” and an areadian Pea ern music but the temp’ 7 V dep dare and enjoyed would throw & som agpiid OE | 
story about Milovsor for an opera-pas-! .,Dukas Obviously slow, with no reciger ae nts Of activity, interrupted by Yr pn COMmposer’s | 
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prising revelation of maturity at sixteen. |Pase its ver again as others had Dae pucart “4 as finale, From 
with Dukelsky, in the class of Gliére, operas § well furnished With In hic : Duk isky imitate Stravinsky? "* Concerts Kousse- 
was Skriabin's son, Julian, boy of genius, irs to Parisian magnilll@ Aylmer i 1s the first in the modern oe that the first of 
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Symphony in B-flat, Op. 34 
Symphony No. 8 in C minor 
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Moderato maestoso. 
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(Allegro—Andante—Allegro moderato) 
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the Highth, it was repeated “by general 
request” the following month. Yet even 
at that late date, Bruckner’s_ sym- 
‘phonies were considered formidable, 
/somewhat cryptic and enigmatic, and 
there were learned discussions regard- 
'ing the validity of thefr formal struc-. 
; ture. | Ass 
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Suggests Wagner 


Yesterday, after another two decades, 
this Highth Symphony.sounded for the 
most part altogether lucid and straight- 
forward. Hearing it, there was less 
feeling that Bruckner was a seer of 
apocalyptic visions, a musical St. John 


| on Patmos, and more that he was a 
H true descendant of Schubert strongly 
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Post  Wle}, 22, 
The Eighth Is Playe 
After a Lapse of 
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imbued with Wagnerism, particularly 
in the matter of orchestration. 
|and again, his use of the Bayreuth 
| tubas creates the illusion that the music 
Is Wagner's own. 

Bruckner has been accused, and not 
without reason, of “‘puttering’’ with 
his themes, of frittering away his time 
| with contrapuntal ingenuities that 
j; move the music forward not a whit. 
Yet in the first movement of this 
{| Eighth Symphony and In the Scherzo, 
} where _ spiritually Bruckner speaks 
| with the voice of Beethoven, the music 
seemed yesterday to advance without 
faltering. The Adagio, on the other 
hand, once held to be the outstanding 
| portion of the Symphony, seemed now 
and then to drag, to miss continuity 
a ‘ , and sustained interest. For one. lis- 
yearly occurrence on the Programmes |e at least. there was noirair une 
remembered eloquence and exaltation, 
solemnly beautiful and impressive as 
this over-long movement undeniably is, 
'For a full 20 minutes this Adagio ran 
‘its course yesterday, even though Mr. 
| Koussevitzky had made a liberal] cut, 
‘Incidentally, this cut robbed the music 
‘of one of the most alluring pages, 

The least individual] movement of the 
four, the least distinguished themati- 
cally, the Finale pleased yesterday by 
reason of its rhythmic vigor, its 
sonorous orchestration. The applause 
which followed quite justified the 
pains Mr. Koussevitzky had expended 
upon this Symphony and argued, 
furthermore, forthe revival of its im- 
mediate predecessor, the Seneral 
favorite among the nine Symphonies 
bequeathed to us by & composer of 
remarkable if somewhat uneven 
powers, one whose music rightly be- 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


From 1899 through 1915 the name 


of Anton Bruckner was ot almost 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Not 
termination of the Teutonic regime, 
and Bruckner’s music went unheard 
in this city until yesterday after- 


long after came the sudden | 


noon, when Mr. Koussevitzky in a 
notable performance offered, for the 


first time here in 20 years, the Aus- 
trian’s Fighth Symphony, in C minor. 


ONCE CONSIDERED CRYPTIC 


In his entertaining and informative his- 
tory of the Boston Orchestra, M. A. De 


Wolfe Howe tells us that when Bruck- 
ners Seventh Symphony was first 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Koussevitzky, Music-Lover 


played here, in 1887, the exodus of the 
audience was so general that at the 
end there were more people on 
Stage than in the auditorium. In 1887, 
Bruckner was an ultramodern, and no 
doubt the worthy Bostonians of that 
Say found his music almost incompre- 
nensible. 

a quarter of a century later, however, 
‘he Bruckner Symphonies had become 
almost Popular hereabouts, and when, 
in 19), Mr. Fiedler introduced to us 


lays 
the | 


the stage whither Mr. 


longs in any symphonic repertory that 
claim to breadth and catholicity. 
For beginning yesterday Mr. Kous- 


isevitzky proffered the singularly at- 


tractive Symphony in B flat major, 
of Edward Burlingame Hill, which re- 


ceived its initial performance here a 


year ag0. The composer, who was 
present, was. warmly applauded, first 
at his seat in the hall and finally upon 
Koussevitzky 
had bade. him come. 
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TWO SYMPHONIES AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Bruckner’s Eighth, Hill's 


in B Flat Fill Program 


Beethoven's Choral Symphony to Be 
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Heard at Next Week's Concerts 


Two symphonies filled the p yo 
of yesterday’s symphony § concert, 
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the first performance. It again seemed 
well written and fluent music in a 
manner not offensively modern, but 
devoid of melodic and thematic inven- 
tion. The audience applauded it cor- 
dially, and the composer came to the 
stage, in response to the conductor's 
repeated beckoning gesture, to bow. 
Not since Nov 19, 1915, when Dr 
Muck conducted a performance of 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony that 
still glows in memory, has a work by 
Bruckner been heard in Boston. For 
this neglect the World War was, of 
course, partly responsible, but 
length of Bruckner’s symphonies 
their lack of immediate popular appeal 
has had not a little to do with it. The 
Eighth Symphony, heard yesterday 
was last played here in 1909. Its four 
movements take about an hour to per- 
form. Bruckner’s music is profoundly 
original in substance, though the influ- 
ence of Wagner and of Beethoven on 
His themes ar 
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his years and did his worl at’ Line ane 
Vienna. He had Austrian qualities nya 


with them his sch ‘a fj 
Yet in the ac el , 


deeper impr 
ith va 
more sublimated German nobel thei 


; tonic fashion, he would wr 
/ Often did write & music 
| Solemnities, of swollen 
‘ning largely a ] | 
empty air. In a : “r'wise 
nineete aes | 
i se r ey 
Austrian stheral t, 
mish eons sreen, sun-kissed 
Florian, east % tne ‘waar . oe Bs, 
wage ~ more rococo ap. 
¥-Church, where he played ; 
haunted his spirit—; igioun Len 
Hida” Seaieieeece —a religious house on 
nirysilie, a bo 
. . use Of aspiration, 
devotion, and illumination. Yet how or- 
nate were—anca are—its decorations and } 
how much of that ornament is rococo 
fustian! Seek out St. Florian’s and ever 
alierward it seems the birth-house of 
Bruckner’s Sympnonies. Even in Vienna 
he dwelt over the way from Prince Bu- 
gene's baroque Belvedere, 
Be the background What it may, there 
is that in these last symphonies—the 
Seventh of the Dirge for Wagner, this 
far-spreading Eighth, the unfinished 
Ninth, ‘“‘to the §00d God” dedicated—to 
lay hold upon not few that hear; to linger 
With them in deep impression. The first 
movement of the Wighth, better sus- 
tained than is Bruckner’s wont moves 
nobly. ‘There are g£ravities, solemnities 
exaltations. The Scherzo touches gains. 
holds lightly, the homely, simple natn- 
ral beauty that at thought of his native 
peasant world he could weave into trans- 
figuring tones. The Adagio is music 
of the visioning Bruckner who saw thea 
heavens opened, the worlds unfolded, the 
mysteries declared, who in his own im- 
agination experienced the apocalypse and 
in its reflection wrote black notes on 
white music-paper. Music of more in- 
tensified aspiration, of more rarefied 
wonder, there can hardly be. Franck 
pales; Skriabin seems paltry, beside | 
it. In the Finale Bruckner would 
command majesty and with it encompass 
the earth. The Lord Goa Gesculiuis. § i 
His chariot. Bruckner tries, fails; tries 
and fails again; at turn after turn his 
faults and his idiosyncrasies mock 
his purpose, defeat his will. Yet 
there are moments. And few enough, 
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from Symphony !its Pension Fund. As old, the aud! 
exactly twenty yeé ence filled every seat and overflowed into 
any of Bruckner'’s | standing-room: listened coughless; at the 
concert-room since end of every number returned long and 
loud applause. Of old the reviewer took 
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This time, the @hro 
hand, since the! Chic 
couraged both ‘@t 
about to enlarge its V 
and increase its © Ws 
while there is gome 
vear hence a Germa 
again unfold to Bosto 
‘Ring’? music-dramas. 
the orchestra played :; 
mettle. In few pteces - 
disclose the finesse and 


heauty of voice and th’ 


pression, which it has n> 
in the Préludes to ‘Lt 
“Die Meistersinger,” 

in the glories of the fF 
orchestral interval that 
arewell’; in thé plan 
the violoncellos singin, 
Cutset of the Prelude t 


Nor is it needful ti. | 


qualities of Mr. Kous_ 
nerian conductor. Be 
of many minds there 
of debate. Yesterday, y 
Jttle reason for doub, 
ile put by the Venus 
'Tannhauser”’ and the, 
ial’ in the performa 
been most reproac. 
Ride of the Val? 
possibilities of the ope; 
playing it as Sympho 
than music 
ihe stage. If the fir 
“Dia Walktire’—wher, © 
the ash-tree and 
the god strides f£loomil 
lame, be it remembere¢ 
picture is essentia] pa 
Soon expect from the 
vised Wotan of Mr! 
operatic eloquence of a ; 
a Rohnen. . 
On the other hand, } 
excelled himself in the’ 
Metstersinger.” It Wwas 
over-hastened or over-} 
restless, [ft unfolded an: 
on-sweeping 
yet all-comr 
“ Was not merely eli 
Culmination. Again, in 
Closing Scene fror. 
Koussevitzky opened ou 
has tended to keep he 
stuffy ; a4Ve Wing to iv 
sire, depth to its under." 
high and firm and clear” 
ant 4nd beatified of ; 
iSolde’s Liebestod. “Aj 
blasphemy to say as m 
Upon the Overture to 
ability te 
Sound in slowitg, 
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recollection | | 
them—not even prelude to a rising cur- 


brings a hundred joys of memory. 
|the youngsters—God save them!—a whole 


A conventional  ‘‘Wagner-program,”’ | 
with the episodes from the Forest-Scene | 


in ‘Siegfried’ added to the items already | 
specified. 


Yet how ageless, how indom- | 
itable, how all-conquering, remains: this 
music, stripped in the concert-hall. of | 
every glamour of the theater—save 4s | 
has impregnated us with. 


tain! For the thirtieth, possibly the for- 
tieth, time some heard the closing scene 
of “Die Walkiire’’; they could foretell 
almost every measure; yet their ears and) 
hearts leapt not less to those wondrous | 
horns; their ears and their fancies to the 
first tonal gleam of the magic fires. The 
‘falkyr clangors remain the music of an 
heroic world, when a god’s virgin-daugh- 
ters rode the skies, smiting spear on. 
Shield. The forest drowses and smiles | 
and Siegfried dreams of her who bore 
him—the exhaustless beauty of the mu- | 
Sic of the Volsung pair—until the bird | 
bids him to new adventure. Music of 
passion and fate still stands fulfilled in 
the Prelude to “Tristan.” The tonal- 
splendor, the romantic lustres, of the 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’ still go 
unsurpassed. To this day there is celes- 
tial magic in the singing strings weaving 
the pathway of the descending Grail. 
For us elders, even a ‘‘Wagner-Concert”’ 
For 
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new world is opening. 
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Forty-Fourth Year 


+ ee ee ee 


The Pops Again from May 1, Mr. 
Casella Conducting 


IGNS of spring multiply. In 

yesterday’s program-book at 
the Symphony Concert, the forty- 
third renewal of the Pop Concerts 
was announced. This yea®, con- 
trary to custom, they will not 
begin on the Monday following the 
close of the Symphony Concerts. 
On the succeeding Wednesday, 
May 1, falls the opening night. 
Through a third spring, complet- 
ing his present term, Mr. Casella 
will be conductor, planning his 
programs on the broad scale of 
the past. Eighty men from the 
Symphony Orchestra will play 
them. All else as usual. To 
clubs, colleges and the like that 
would have their own evening— 
reserve it now. 
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Twenty-first Programme 


f ee ea cin ce i amu Zi 
-|when ‘hein his.day made bold. No 
did Mr. Koussevitzky’ yesterday. 
. Bruckner, of course, suffetéd: cruelly 
#1) from the folly of his friends. Admitting, 
, as it proved i ring;|| however, freely, that he never learned 
‘a thoroughly - ble | , Ed-. to.curb: his prolixity, that he never ac- FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 29, at 2.30 o clock 
‘ward B, Hil ny in quired the fine art of selection and ‘ar- 
34;.and. Bruc ean atin ages his — circumstances. SA AYE 
minor; . | ven and ; perament, so much | , 
PO sovch ave been eee gee 40 3 — TURD VENING, MARCH 30, at 8.15 o'clock 
7 1 and bred, a gonntryman, he remained 
ei the day of ‘his death’ in the Palais 
rr .1OV | selvedere, after’ years’ of life at the 
Koussev o1 iting. > st ot “ne the university. in. 
e efforts, .i y are new, of the Vienna.. When he acknowledged ap- : . 
tanta” creas | pause ate Pairs. "he| Beethoven... Symphony No. x in C major, Op. 2 
or his ‘wise: way. , trom: the: cut of the clothes dn . Adagi . : 
his back, from the arkward shyness of A Pt poet ee — 
his bews, ;have come to the, stage direct is ante cantabile con moto. 
rom the remotest. upper Austria of the enuetto: Allegro molto e vivace; Trio. 
| parties, ies tree maker. . Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vai 
| The very nevertheless, the , ace. 
- | honesty and kindness that showed in 
his face, won all hearts except Han- JUBLOIVIDE! Iantetil BO TST Tee tee 
islick’s! .. | ) ¢ h 
im PAL, ymphony No. 9, in D minor 
_with final chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. x25 


Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 


‘he has ayer . ed —e vivace: Presto. 
symphonie ; with musical ideas of char : agio molto e cantabile. 
behind them, ideas developed with all Vi Presto. 
the skill of the learned, but with the: exalt Allegro assai. 
* sy Tead ness of. your itself—the sup- + Presto. 
ply ; scant. N Baritone Recitative. 
ur | Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. 


+S 
, w 


| eotut They j Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia. 
‘and i tu Allegro assai. 
gral ; Andante maestoso, 

Se eiren | Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto. 
“~The symy | Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. 
‘received — la eng ene who Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto; Prestissimo 

T, Hill: r sO. ree 0 | , 

Abc » }symphony be’ - aiyportnbergd li il CHORUS: 
ne Knowing sec- jterday.. For itis Indeed a very tran- 
hink fit to ‘dita Serioe ‘at life and life, whatever élse it HARVARD GLEE CLUB—Dr. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, Conductor 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY—G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Conduct 
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‘shollders, whom conductors fight |may be is not dull. 
"Mir. Koussevitzky, to be sure, played it 
superbly, with a sympathy that does him 
witha mastery.that does him ETHYL HAYDEN, Soprano 


youd. ‘How did he shorten it so ma- DEVORA NADWORNEY, Contralto 


riot. CHARLES § 
pecia | tetially? When Richter gave the sym- TRATTON, Tenor 


raise : FRASER GANGE, Bass 


mary ar ‘phony its first’ performance it consti- 
Ss. Here, in Boston, ,for the/tuted the ‘entire. program. 
of that, Mr. Gericke more than... The audience showed enthusiasm yes- Th 
onians to enthusiasm terday. ay let us hear. another. svm~ ere 
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Bruch ner’ sym Shony. And his- pho y by Bruckner. R.. Ri Ge ib Ske 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES?R 
For yesterday’s concert, the 20th fof 
the season, Mr. Koussevitzky devised a 





‘a thoroughly admirable program: Ed- 


34, and Bruckner’s eighth symphony, in 
C minor. : 'y | 
However much. some people-—people, 
by the way, neither lacking in a healthy 
intellectual curiosity nor petrified by age 
or love of tradition—may deplore Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s fondness. for. exhibiting 
the efforts, if only they are new, of the 
mediocre and the immature, everybody 
ought to thank’ him for his wise way 
with: new works. which prove worth 
while. _Till Mr. Koussevitzky’s time new 
works, though they pleased their hear- 
ers mightily, but seldom were given op- 
portunity to please a second time. Only 
genuine .masterpieces, like, say, Debus- 
sy’s “Faun,” could hope to emerge from 
'the obscurity of the library shelves. 
- Mr. Koussevitzky, in his wisdom man- 


the repertory with much agreeable music. 
For Mr.. Hill’s symphony, for instance, 
he has probably made & permanent 
place. Why not? The supply of new 
symphonies with musical ideas of charm 
behind them, ideas developed with all 
the skill of the learned, but with the 
easy readiness of youth itself—the sup- 
ply ‘is scant. Not every symphony, 
furthermore, turned out today is fur- 
nished with an orchestral vesture of 
color that fits its every musical twist 
and turn quite as nature's own cunning 
hand lays colors’on a stretch of sea 
or land. Lovely indeed are the closing 
measures of the middle movement. 
The symphony, excellently played, was 
received with hearty applause, which 
Mr. Hill: gracefully ‘acknowledged. » 
There was ~- Bruckner. to. follow, 
Bruckner at whom the knowing sec- 
tion of ‘the public think fit to shrug 
their shoulders, whom conductors fight 
shy of tackling. For many a year, 
nevertheless, not a symphony of. his 
came to hearing in Vienna that failed 
to raise a riot of approval—not, mind, 
from a.special public, but from the 
customary audiences at Philharmonic 
concerts. Here-in Boston, for the 
matter of that, Mr. Gericke more than 
once stirred Bostonians to enthusiasm 
with a Bruckner symphony. And his- 
tory: does not ‘record that Dr. Muck 





aging more reasonably, has . enriched. 
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ry Ge 
when ‘he in his day made bold. No| 


more did Mr. Koussevitzky yesterday, 
Bruckner, of course, suffered. crucliy. 
from the folly of his friends. Admitting, | 


curious but, as it_proved in the hearings however, freely, that he never learned | 


to. curb. his prolixity, that he never ac- | 


‘ward B. Hill’s Symphony in B-flat, Op.1| quired the fine art. of selection and ‘ar- 


rangement, could, his circumstances 
given and his temperament, so much 
have been expected? A countryman born. 
and bred, a countryman he remained. 
till the day of his death in the Palais 
Belvedere, after’ years of life at, the 
conservatory and the university in 
| Vienna. When he_ acknowledged ap-. 
;} pPlause at a Philharmonic concert. he. 
|'might, from the cut of the clothes dn 
‘his back, from the arkward shyness of 
his bows, have come to the stage direct 
from the remotest upper Austria of the 
Sixties, the village candlestick-maker 
The very look of hini, nevertheless. the 
honesty and kindness that showed in 
his face, won all hearts except Han- 
Slick’s! 

In the man you have his music. ‘There 
is a rugged splendor in it of melody and 
rhythm, all clothed in a sonority no les: 
than amazing. .There is prettiness too. 
in the form of little engaging tunes. 
and sentimentality finding expression in 
song, of the sentimental German type 
Violence. plays its part, also religious 
exaltation. All are thrillingly expressed. 
these many moods, through musica! 
material of rare power and beauty. 


through musiscianship of the finest. 
They jostle ‘each other, these man\ 
moods, there: is no denying; Bruckner 
acquired no feeling.for.arrangement 1h 
the usual sense. When he felt trivially 
disposed, he expressed his mood in triy- 


- jal song; his sense of selection was 


never keen. Not. many, though, are th 
composers who have written symphon! ' 3 
so free of dull moments as that © mine 
symphony Mr: Koussevitzky played yes~ 
iterday. For it is indeed a very tran- 
iscript of life and life, whatever elsc 
may be is not dull. 
Mr. Koussevitzky, to be sure, playea 
superbly, with a sympathy that qaoes him 
credit; with a mastery .that aoes aim 
proud. How did he shorten if so ma 
terially? When Richter gave tne svi" 
phony its first performance it con: 
tuted the entire program. . 
The audience showed enthusiasm yo 
terday. Pray let us hear another sym 
phony by Bruckner. R. Ri G 
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Twenty-first Programme 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 29, at 2.30 o’clock 


Beethoven 


Beel noven 


Chorus: 
Chorus: 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 30, at 8.15 o'clock 


Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio. 

Andante cantabile con moto. 

Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace; Trio. 

Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace. 


I ———————— 
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. , Symphony No. 9, in D minor 
with final chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. x2s 
Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 

Molto vivace: Presto. 

Adagio molto e cantabile. 


Presto. 

Allegro assai. 

Presto. 

Baritone Recitative. 

Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. 
Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, all 
Allegro assai. 

Andante maestoso. 

Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto. 

Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto; 


CHORUS: 


a marcia. 


Prestissimo. 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB—Dr. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, Conductor 
“AOCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY—G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Conductor 


ve played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen 


ETHYL HAYDEN. « SOLOISTS 
. Miedema CHARLES STRATTON, Tenor 
YEVORA NADWORNEY, Contralto FRASER GANGE, Bass 
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iere will be an intermission after Beethoven's first symphony 


A. Brown Musie Collectio 
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of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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see oe Be erent AU Ib isnot éactilegious to say that 
_ BOSTON. SYMPHONY ©: |the music of this finale, except for one 
‘i ‘By PHILIP HALE —-—:«*([Or_:=two ‘sublime ‘moments, falls below 
By Fe | that of the movements preceding. There 
The program of the. 21stconcert of ji; more frenzied joy in the scherzo: 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr.itnere is greater world-embracing 
Koussevitzky conductor,, which took |humenity, a loftier, nobler spirit in the 
Place yesterday afternoon in Symphony |adagio,. Better to leave the hall with 
hall, comprised Beethoven's First and jthe memory of that adagio than to de-. 
Ninth Symphonies, In the performance part with the vocal hurry-scurry and_/| 
of the latter the orchestra was assisted shouting of the final measures assail- 
by Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Devora Nad- ing ears and nerves. 
worney, contralto; Charles Stratton, Before the first symvhony the 
tenor; Frazer Gange, bass; the Harvard | orchestra played a portion of the funeral | 
Glee Club, which had been prepared by |march from Beethoven’s “Eroica” in| 
itg conductor, Dr. Davison, and the |ponor-of Ferdinand Foch, field marshal | 
Radcliffe Choral’ Society, prepared by of France (1852-1929). | : 
Mr. Wallace Woodworth, its conductor. The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
Tt might be said that the feature of:eme program of next week is as follows: | 
this concert was the beautiful, the in- Tchaikovsky, overture Fantasia, “Romeo | 
comparably beautiful performance of. and Juliet” (after Shakespeare), Hanson, 
the First Symphony for which Mr. “Nordic” symphony, E minor (conducted 
Koussevitzky reduced. the size of the or- ‘by the composer, first time in Boston) : | 
chestra. We are speaking of perform- ‘Strauss, “Death and Transfiguration.” 
ances, not of the two symphonies them- | 
selves. That the Ninth Symphony was’ 
not so. perfectly performed as a whole 
was the fault of Beethoven, not of Mr. | 


Koussevitzky, not of the players, not 


of the chorus singers who were valiant 
in their endeavor to perform a well- SYMPHONY CONGERT 
nigh impossible task and achieve musi- | 


ay or even musically-dramatic results. 

€ performance of the purely instru. | ; : 
mental movements of this Symphony ‘ 
was eloquent in understanding, expres- Harvard and Radcliffe 
8i0n. and spirit; mysterious and dra- : r | 
matic in the opening allegro; riotously Singers Assist | 
Joyful and inspiring in the scherzo with 
fine delicacy in the details of the trio: 


EN eee poetic, deeply emotional in the wonder- ‘ 95 
BEETHOVEN ful adagio. Would that Beethoven nad ‘Eroica Funeral March Performed 


Brown’s Pictures—M iniature—S86 Written the finale without the intro- 


duction of voices, or if he thought that in Memory of Marshal Foch 


& chorus could express what instru- 
ments could not, had regarded the | 
limitations of human voices, 
That the singers at the first per-| Beethoven's Ninth Symphony was 


formance rebelled against Becthoven’s| the chfef item on the program of 
cruelty is an old story—and What so-| vesterday’s Symphony concert, to be 
prano today could hope to rival Mme. | repeated tonight. The assisting chorus 
Sontag famous as singer and musician? | : 

‘sit blasphemy -to say that the W@S drawn from the Harvard Glee 
music given to the solo Singers is for and the Radcliffe Chora! Society, The 
une most part ugly and. inexpressive. of solo singers were Ethyl Hayden, so-. 
Ousty his.opening recitative: Mme. Nad- , 
worney with a fine:- rich Voice, gave Charles Stratton, tenor; Fraser Gange, | 
the audience the desire to hear her in baritone, * | 
Music, not in vocal contortions. The concert began with a portion of | 


And: the chorus. There were one Or the funeral march from the “Broica”’ | 
‘wo great moments—by the permission 3 hon f Beethoven, played } 
©. Beethoven. For the rest of the time “7 Phony o + ee eee 


there was choppy, hurried hurling out ™ory of Marshal Foch, with orches- 
of necessarily unmusical sounds; at tra and audience standing. The First 


times one was remin is Sym 

coming from an ieritated at] ” Now ee ee 
Nese singers have naturally good voices slash 
et least the great ma jority of them are Mr Koussevitzky, by making the 
s0 blessed: they rehearsed diligently, players stand when performing a piece 
| 10ubt, under their Own conductors; in memory of a dead celebrity, In- | 


hey were probably as sure of their .. | 
notes as was possible. It was Bost. | cites the audience to rise likewise | 
oven that handicapped them in their! * its feet. His predecessors did not: 


laudable endeavor. impart the same solmen character to. 
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these recurring memorial rites. When 


orchestra and audience remained seat- 
ed, as they did before the Koussevitzky 
regime on such-occasions, there were 
always many who failed to notice the 
little black-bordered slip in the pro- 
grams, and applauded. But applause 
for a memorial] piece would be ag out 
of place as a musical review of its 
performance. Here, as in forbidding 
applause between movements of a 
symphony, Mr Koussevitzky has made 
a great and long-needed improvement 
in the conduct of the Symphony con- 
certs. 
Not since 1910 has the Ninth Sym-. 

phony appeared on the programs of 
the regular subscription series, though 
there }ave been many extra concerts at 
which it has been heard, The difficulty 
is to find place on the stage for a 
chorus as well as the orchestra. For 
choral concerts in Symphony Hall the 
stage is usually extended and a num- | 
ber of rows of seats removed. But) 
this cannot be done in the subscrip-. 
tion series, with every seat sold for 
‘the season. 

' - Yesterday, room was made on the 
stage for a chorus that seemingly | 
numbered about 150 singers. The or- 
|'chestra sat on one level, instead of in 
the usual tiers. The chorus was spread 
|about the rear and side of the stage. 
_ Everyone was crowded, but the musi- 
| cal forces needed for the Ninth Sym- 
‘phony were all there. 
|” Mr Koussevitzky’s individual and 
personal interpretation of the Choral 
Symphony is now so familiar to Bos- 
ton audiences as not to call for ex- 
itended comment. Yesterday’s  per- 
formance was less dramatic, less com- 
pelling than the one last November at 
a pension fund concert which stirred 
ja very large audience to prolonged ap- 
plause. Yet it was curious that there 
was not more display of enthusiasm 
at the end. Most of the audience 
gathered up their belongings and hur- 
ried from the hall, as though intent on 
catching trains for suburbs, stopping 
only for one or two half-hearted hand 
claps. Some remained to clap loudly 
jand long. 
The chorus of college students again 
| sang their taxing measures as though 
{the difficulties of the music did not 
}exist. The soprano, in particular, 
‘seemed able to go on holding high 
notes indefinitely. Ail that the con- 
ductor exacted of them he received in 
‘full measure. One felt that the re- 
serve power of this chorus was im- 
measurable, Usually in this choral 
'finale the singers sound laboring, al- 
/most breathless, as the four profes- 
sional soloists did yesterday in their 
quartet. 

It ought to be possible to assemble 
a really first quartet of soloists for 
the Ninth Symphony, something not 
achieved here in the past 20 years. It 
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would also be appreciated by some in 
the audience if the translation of 
Schiller’s Ode to Joy printed in the 
program were the same as the one 
used by the singers, and not, as yes- 
terday, a different version. 

To play the First Symphony with the 
Ninth is to put the music of the young 


‘Beethoven, still obviously influenced 


by his predecessors, to the cruel test 
of comparison with the masterpiece of 


his mature years. Yet if one compares. 


this early symphony with the early 
work of other geniuses, such as 
Wagner’s ‘‘Rienzi’’ or the now for-'| 
gotten early work of Mozart and! 
Haydn, or the early piano sonatas of. 
Brahms, also forgotten, save for the! 
one in F minor, opus 5, one’s respect | 
for Beethoven’s youthful efforts crows. | 

The First Symphony has points in, 
common with Haydn and Mozart. It Is) 
obviously inferior to Mozart’s ‘‘Jupi-| 
ter,’’ which the first movement recalls, | 
and to Mozart’s G minor, of which | 
there are suggestions in the slow move- | 
ment. But well played by a small or-! 
chestra, as it was yesterday, this little | 
Beethoven symphony has a charm, a! 
freshness, a distinction of itg own, with | 
not a few touches forecasting the! 
greater works to follow. | 

Next week’s program includes! 
Tchaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo ond Juliet’’| 
overture; Howard Hanson’s “Nordic: 
Symphony,” to be conducted by the) 
composer, and Strauss’ “‘Tod und Verk-| 
laerung.”’ PR. | 


Beethoven’s Ninth 
on Boston Program 
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Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was 
the major item on the twenty-first 
program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, played yesterday atter- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The Chora! 
Symphony had been heard several 
times before from Mr. Koussevitzky 
—in the Beethoven Festival of two 
years ago and at Pension Fund con- 
certs: but not at a “regular” sub- 
scription concert since long before 
the Koussevitzkyan protectorate. The 
orchestra was assisted, as it had 
been previously, by the Harvard Glee 
Club, prepared by Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, and the Radcliffe Chora! So- 
ciety, trained by G. Wallace Wood- 
worth. The soloists were Ethyl Hay- 
den, soprano; Devora Nadworney, 
contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, 
and Fraser Gange, bass. 

The orchestral performance was of 
that excellence which we take [or 
granted from this organization, and 
the choruses again proved that [or 
these difficult tasks their generous 
devotion guarantees better results 








than the experience of more matures 
bodies of singers. The soloists ‘were 
all of familiar quality except Miss 
Nadworney, whom we do not remem- 
ber having heard before. We hope, 
however, that we shall hear her 
again, for she is one of the few con- 
traltos in our experience who can 
hold up their end in a mixed quartet. 
She could actually be heard when all 
four were singing. She revealed a 
voice of fine quality, which she han- 
dled admirably. 

The audience, which was enthusi- 
astic, had previously bestowed its 
approval on a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony. The plaud- 
its were well earned. Employing. a 
reduced orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky 
secured an immaculate utterance of 
these transparent measures, not for- 
gettting the foreshadowing in the’ 
Scherzo of the greater composer. : 
The concert opened with the 
Funeral] March from the ‘“Eroica” 
Symphony, played, While orchestra 
chorus and audience stood, in mem- 
ory of Marshal Foch. heey S. 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
| Holding with the German tradition 
that Beethoven’s First and Ninth 
-ymphonies make an orchestral pro- 
sramme appropriate to Good Friday, 
Mr. Koussevitzky has coupled those 
works on the Programme of this 
week's Pair of Symphony Concerts. | 
As in other recent performances the || 
chorus for the final movement of the 


i 
| 


Ninth Symphony was recruited from 
the Harvard Glee Club and the Rad-. 
‘cliffe Choral Society, 





TRIBUTE TO FOCH 


Out of respect to Marshal Foch yes- 
terday’s concert began with a perform- 
ance of the first portion of the Funeral 
March from Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica’’ Sym- 
phony, with orchestra and. audience 
standing. 

Not since 1910 has Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in its entirety been heard at 
the regular subscription concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Subse- 
quent performances of the piece have 
been confined to special concerts of one 
sort or another, It may be argued, in- 
deed, that to make of the Ninth Sym- 
phony a repertory piece is to run the 
risk of routine performance. Not that 
the performance of yesterday was that; 


nevertheless it was possible to miss in 


that performance, excellent as it was in 
sO many respects, the electric quality, 
the rare enthusiasm and high elation 
present in performances under Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s direction at Pension 
Fund Concerts and in the cycle of Sym- 
phonies that made the Beethoven Cen- 
tenary. 

That the choral Finale made less im- 
pression yesterday is readily attributa- 
ble to the fact that, since an enlarged 
stage could not be used without dispos- 
sessing a considerable company of sub- 
scribers, the chorus yesterday was of 
necessity smaller than that to which 
we have become accustomed. And with 
immature voices, especially among the 
sopranos and contraltos, only through 


numbers may the requisite volume of’ 


tone be attained. 

The solo singers yesterday, and 
Beethoven has set them anything but a 
grateful task, were Ethel Hayden, 
Devora Nadworney, Charles Stratton 
and Fraser Gange. At times these four 
gave excellent account of themselves. 
In particular was Mr. Stratton success- 
ful with the treatment of his solo in the 
March-like section, wherein he caught 
admirably the note of exultation. But 
the exceedingly difficult quartet toward 
the end of the movement came/off not 
so well. 

Unheard here since the Beethoven 
Centenary aforementioned, Beethoven’s 
First Symphony, so far removed in 
spirit and in substance from the mighty 


Ninth, received yesterday an admirable | 


performance. As before Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky reduced the number of strings, 


thus permitting the wind instruments to’ 


sound through, and attaining a balance 
closer to Beethoven’s intentions than 
would be possible were the entire string 
choir of the present Boston Symphony 
to be used. Deserving of especial ad- 
miration was the virtuoso playing yes- 


terday of the final movement. For all. 


its outward simplicities Beethoven's 
First Symphony may here prove an ex- 
acting test of orchestral proficiency. 
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FORTY-FIFTH CONCERT, SUNDAY, JANUARY 20, 1929, 3.30 P.M. (To be conducted by the Composer) 
BOSTON ART CLUB, 150 NEWBURY ST., DARTMOUTH ST. ENTRANCE : 


ARTISTS 
BMANUEL ZETLIN, Violin HEINRICH GEBHARD, Piano 
GASTON ELCUS, Violin FERNAND GILLET, Oboe 
JEAN LEFRANC, Viola GASTON HAMELIN, Clarinet 
Senet ZIGHERA, ’Cello 6A a etal Clarinet. 
RGE LAURENT, Flute ABD , Bassoon ce ke ‘ 
GEORGE BOTTCHER, French Horn | Strauss Tod und Verklarung” (“Death and Transfiguration’”’), 
PROGRAMME 7 
Arranged by GEORGE LAURENT, Musical Director Tone Poem, Op. 24 
JOHN BEACH........ Concerto for Six Instruments 
Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet 
Lento . calmo. gy PP Mosso. 
rs me in Boston 
OrTrro G. T. RE Saal . : 2+ ona .Sonate in A Major 
Violin and Piano ; / : ee is 
Allegro appassionato. Andante moderato. Scherzo finale. There will be an intermission after the symphony 
Messrs. ZETLIN AND GEBHARD 
(First Performance) t 
EpWARD BURLINGAME HILL................Four Pieces for Wind Instruments 
Flute, Oboe, two Clarinets, Bassoon, Horn 
(August-September, 1928) 
Prelude. Quasi Minuetto. Scherzino. Elegy. 


(First Performance) The works to be played at th i , i 
BALDWIN PIANO play ese concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Musie Collection 


For tickets telephone to Miss INGRAHAM, Kenmore 0491 or Regent 1920 of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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voices were heard 
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‘S$ Of, the Garden 


woes Twenty-second Programme 


Favors Garden for 
Symphony ¢ Orchestra 


The suggestion ‘dana recently that the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra be given a 


such widespread approval and has re- 
sulted in so many inquiries that Sheldoa 
H. Fairbanks, general manager of the 
Garden, has written to Judge Fredeick 
P. Cabot, chairman of the board of tr1s- 
tees of the orchestra, asking for an c»- 
portunity to meet with him and his ass)- 
ciates and co-operate with them in an: 
plan to give a larger audience the oppo: 
tunity to hear the celebrated orchestra 
at popular prices and increase the useful- Bibien concerts hav: 
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Pe oe ee Ras ey | ‘ on ee SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 6, at 8.15 o'clock 
chitects and builders went into that As ¥ ‘concert to a list | 
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the huge auditorium was in course ne | | seam! Symphony Hail. 
construction. George Funk of Funk & \V 7 \X«¥d surroundings are 
Wilcox, architects of the Garden, re- ¥ ¥ Gated SY ilkks points out that 
tained Professor Clifford Swan, formerly ! * s(rn-like, but a re- 
of the faculties of Harvard and Tech, AY p <2 fucture of its kind. 
an authority on the acoustic correction LA PR ‘¢f With the modern ! ibs gle o aus 
of sound, to conduct a series of tests aem\ Kkaerd ficcessible place fo: NAIKOVSK Overture-Fantasia, Romeo and Juliet 
which resulted in 74,000 square feet of ! ) people for a wide : (after Shakespeare) 
Acoustex being applied as the interior is finished har- 
roof lining. This material, similar to mons are good. The 
compressed excelsior, was applied in =m he says, is, or 
boards one inch thick, cemented into . mform perfectly in 
ee sgl the eypeus ae a a Si fg, and a group Mj Hanson ; ; Nordic Symphony in E minor, No. 1, Op. 21 
dition, experiments were conducte O se seats in Svm- 
equalize the absorption of sound by the | . Andante solenne; Allegro con fuoco. 
clothing of those seated in the audi- diiahaliladallapnceee . Andante teneramente con semplicita. 
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FORTY-FIFTH CONCERT, SUNDAY, JANUARY 20, 1929, 3.30 P.M. (To be conducted by the Composer) 
BOSTON ART CLUB, 150 NEWBURY ST., DARTMOUTH ST. ENTRANCE 

ARTISTS | aa 
EMANUEL ZETLIN, Violin HEINRICH GEBIARD, Piano 
GASTON ELCUS, Violin FERNAND GILLET, Oboe | 
JEAN LEFRANC, Viola GASTON HAMELIN, Clarinet 
ALFRED ZIGHERA, ’Cello PAUL MIMART, Clarinet 


GEORGE LAURENT, Flute ABDON LAUS, Bassoon 2 C,. 6 ” . . 
; GEORGE BOTTCHER, French Horn | OU , Tod und Verklarung” (‘Death and Transfiguration’’), 


PROGRAMME 
Arranged by GEORGE LAURENT, Musical Director : Tone Poem, Op. 24 
SOUR WAAR cs 0:46 40004 SES Bans CRE ees Coneerto for Six Instruments 
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(First Time in Boston) | 4 
Orro G. T. STRAUB Sonate in A Majo! 
Violin and Piano , F ie as 
Allegro appassionato. Andante moderato. Scherzo finale. There will be an intermission after the symphony 
Messrs. ZETLIN AND GEBHARD 
(First Performance) 
EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL Four Pieces for Wind Instru 
Flute, Oboe, two Clarinets, Bassoon, Horn 
(August-September, 1928) 
Prelude. Quasi Minuetto. Scherzino. Elegy. 


(First Performance) Works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Musie Collection 
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; An operatic concert was held at the 
Favors Garden fo) caraen soon atter the opening. and tws 
| members of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
ny hon Orches pany sang there. The voices were heard 
ymp 7 “ perfectly in all parts of the auditorium. 
Wi ki ha The acoustic properties of the Garden 
The suggestion made recently thi were investigated before the concert 
Boston Symphony Orchestra be gi given by D’Avino’s Band, and the ap- 
trial in the Boston Garden has pearance there of the Aleppo Temple 
such widespread approval and hé band, following which Shriners expresse} 
sulted in so many inquiries that Si'the desire to hear the full band of two 
H. Fairbanks, general manager oO hundred and fifty pieces play in the Gar- 
Garden, has written to Judge Fréden. Recently the executive committee 
P. Cabot, chairman of the board of for the concert Wednesday . evening, 
tees of the orchestra, asking for a April 3, of the symphonic band of tha 
portunity to meet with him and his Royal Belgian Guards, chose the Garden 
ciates and co-operate with them ira. the only place in Bostou suited for 
plan to give a larger audience the ¢ gsych a program in the American tour 
tunity to hear the celebrated orch of King Albert’s musicians That thos” 
at popular prices and increase the U patronizing the Symphony concerts have 
ness of the orchestra to the publitaken up the idea is shown in the ad: 
So far as acoustics are concerne( yance sale of practically all the higher 
chitects and builders went into | priced seats for this concert to a list 
phase of construction thoroughly | eontaining the majority of those wno 
the huge auditorium was in cour! hold season tickets at Symphony Hail. 
construction. George Funk of Fu) §o far as aesthetic surroundings are 
Wilcox, architects of the Garden concerned, Mr. Fairbanks points out that 
tained Professor Clifford Swan, forrthe Garden is not barn-like, but a re 
of the faculties of Harvard and ‘' markably attractive structure of its kind. 
an authority on the acoustic corre and built to conform with the modern 
of sound, to conduct a series of jdea of providing an accessible place fo) 
which resulted in 74,000 square fe€ the greatest number of people for a wide 
Acoustex being applied as the int variety of events. It is finished har 
roof lining. This material, simila moniously, its proportions are good. The 
compressed excelsior, was. appliet« Symphony Orchestra, he says, is, or 
boards one inch thick, cemented | should be, able to perform perfectly in 
place below the gypsum roofing. Ilia building of the kind, and to a group 
dition, experiments were conducte now unable to purchase seats in Sym- 
equalize the absorption of sound by phony Hall. 
clothing of those seated in the — 
torium. 
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BOSTON FLUTE PLAYERS’ CLUB 
FORTY-FIFTH CONCERT, SUNDAY, JANUARY 20, 1929, 3.30 P.M. | 
BOSTON ART CLUB, 150 NEWBURY ST., DARTMOUTH ST, ENTRANCE 
ARTISTS | ae : - 
EMANUEL ZETLIN, Violin HEINRICH GEBHARD, Piano 
GASTON ELCUS, Violin FERNAND GILLET, Oboe. | 
JEAN LEFRANC, Viola GASTON HAMELIN, Clarinet 
ALFRED ZIGHERA, ’Cello PAUL MIMART, ¢ larinet 
GEORGE LAURENT, Flute ABDON LAUS, bassoon 
GEORGE BOTTCHER, French Horn 
PROGRAMME 
Arranged by GEORGE LAURENT, Musical Director | 
ey ae!) ee a ere ae ee ee ee ee ee Concerto for Six Instrum 
Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet 
Lento e calmo. Animato. Mosso. 
(First Time in Boston) ie AY 
OrTro G. T. STRAUB Sonate in A 
Violin and Piano | 
Allegro appassionato. Andante moderato. Scherzo finale. 
Messrs. ZETLIN AND GEBHARD 
(First Performance) we oe 
EpWARD BURLINGAME HILL Four Pieces for Wind Instrun 
Flute, Oboe, two Clarinets, Bassoon, Horn 
(August-September, 1928) . 
Prelude. Quasi Minuetto. Scherzino. Elegy. 
(First Performance) 
BALDWIN PIANO 
For tickets telephone to Miss INGRAHAM, Kenmore 0491 or Regent 
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FoRTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 
rR ee 


Twenty-second Programme 


| FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 5, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 6, at 8.15 o'clock 


Tchaikov Overture-Fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
(after Shakespeare) 


Hans r 


Nordic Symphony in E minor, No. 1, Op. 21 
I. Andante solenne; Allegro con fuoco. 


I. Andante teneramente con semplicita. 


; 
It. Allegro con fuoco. 
[V. Finale. 


(To be conducted by the Composer) 


“Tod und Verklarung” (“Death and Transfiguration’’), 
Tone Poem, Op. 24 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Musie Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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i chestral dress. The Symphony was 
"\favorably received by the audience 
i which was no doubt impréssed by the 
orchestral bombardment; by the Bom- 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 22nd concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s 48th season, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: Tchaikov- 
sky, Overture—Fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet” ‘(after Shakespeare). Hanson, 
Nordic Symphony, E minor. Strauss, 


bastes Furioro spirit of the composer. 
‘Mr. Hanson was unfortunate in this: 
His symphony was placed between the 
superb fantasia of Tchaikovsky and the 
dramatic tone-poem of Strauss. Perhaps 
the latter has aged a little. The death | 
of the sufferer is long delayed; the fever | 
chart shows surprising variations in 


2 Smee 222 * tes Oe ees Ot es 
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temperature. The “Transfiguration” sec- | 
tion is nobly planned; yet this tone- 
poem will no doubt be forgotten in the 
concert hall when “Till Eulenspiegel’ 
and “Don Juan” will still be fresh, 
brilliant and entrancing. 

“Romeo and Juliet” has been per- 
formed heré many times since Arthur 
Nikisch brought it out in 1890. Even | 
his interpretation was less poetic and | 
compelling than Mr. Koussevitzky's | 
yesterday, an incomparable performance | 
by its dramatic intensity: by its singing | 
of the appealing, haunting Love Theme, | 


“Death and Transfiguration.” 

Mr. Hanson, who conducted his sym- 
phony, which was played for the first 
time in Boston, was born at Wahoo, 
Nebraska, in 1896. He studied composi- 
tion in this country and at Rome, hav- 
ing won a fellowship in the American 
Academy of that city. He is now the 
director of the Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester, N. Y. 

This symphony, the first of his larger 
compositions, was first performed at 
Rome by the orchestra of the Augusteo 


yr 8 | : a’ — ee f J 4 
Tschaikowsky a 
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under his direction. It has been played 
by leading orchestras of this country. 
It has a motto: “To him that over- 
cometh will I give. To eat out of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God.” There is little in the 


music that suggests the Fields of the 


Blessed, but the strenuous character of 


the composition, one may fairly say its 


violence, may be intended to portray a 
Struggle after the manner of Jacob 
wrestling with the angel, though they 
perhaps were quieter in the control of 
their breath. There were boisterous 
moments yesterday when the composer 
almost overcame the audience. 

He was a young man when he wrote 
this symphony, Young composers often 
mistake noise for Strength and con- 
stant feverishness for emotion. It has 
been said that the first movement. is 
“strongly Nordic in character. singing of 
the solemnity, austerity and grandeur 
of the north, of its restless surging and 
strife, of its sombreness and melan- 
choly.”’ | 
express all this in tones. 


terraneanize” his music 
Nietzsche's pet word). 
cary to ask whether 
displayed the thematic invention and 
development is of an individual char- 
acter; it is enough to say that we found 
little that is imaginative, poetic or elo- 
quent in this 
that followed; and in the second move- 
ment inscribed to the composer’s 
mother and in 
his father 


It is not neces- 


| there is little that is truly 
emotional. The whole symphony is 
yeasty. It lacks Significantly contrast- 
ing pages. There is little relief from 
the prevailing storm and stress, either 
in the musical contents or in the or- 


It was a large undertaking to | 


One wished | (the Boston Symphony concerts of Pri- 


that Mr. Hanson had chosen to “Medi- | 44Y afternoon, April 26, and Saturday 


row | evening, April 27) Mr. Koussevitzky will 
(to borrow repeat 


the workmanship | of these concérts signify as their choice. 
|The program books of yesterday and 


tonight contain. classified lists of the 


the third dedicated to— 


from its announcement to the amorous | 
frenzy that took no heed of earthly 
woes and inevitable death; by ~ the 
sombreness of the introductory fore- 
boding measures; by the fiery street | 
scenes in Verona with the clashing of | 
rival houses and their sword thrusts: | 
by the overwhelming climaxes so skil- | 
fully prepared by Mr. Koussevitzky. | 
There was infinite care in the treat-. 
ment of details, without interruption of 


‘the tragic development to the simple, 


pathetic final measure. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
There will be no concerts next week. 
The program of April 19-20 will be as 
follows: Josten, “Concerto Sacro” for 


strings and piano (Mr, Josten is of the 
music department at Smith College): 
G. Faure, Elegy for violoncello and or- 
chestra (Mr. Bedetti, violoncellist); 
Loeffler, “La Bonne Chanson.” Schu- 
mann, Symphony No, 3, E flat major 
“Rhenish.” 

For the final program of the season 


those pieces, played in the 
course of the season, which the public 


works performed. Those wishing to vote 


first movement or in those |SH#ould check one number in each list, 


The slips will serve as ballots—they 


jmay be signed or not as the voters 


please—and may be dropped in a box 
which has been placed in a box which 
has been placed in the corridor for the 
purpose, or may be mailed to Serge 
Koussevitzky, Symphony hall, Boston, 
not later than April 13. | 
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Dr. Hanson’s New Symphony, | 
Honors for Leo Schulz, 
Items of The Day 


NCE AGAIN, at the Symphony 

Concerts of this week, the 

American composer has an in- 

ning. This time he is Dr. How-| 
ara Hanson, Director of the ogi vosera 
Sehool of Music in Rochester. The be 2 ; 
to be. played is his Nordic Symphony; “ap 
91, in E minor. He himselt will be a 
conductor. Dr. Hanson 1s still A youns 
man in his early thirties. He came ouy 
of Nebraska, born of Swedish-American 
stock. East and West, from the Instl- 
tute of Musical Art in New } ork city tq 
the College of The Pacific in ( aliforni2s 
he made his musical studies and prac 
tised his calling as musician-teacner. In 
1921 he received a fellowship in the 
American Academy at Rome where ne 
dwelt and worked through three years 


gem -his- father. Dr. 
iaracterized the three 
yefollows: The first 
yement of struggle, of 
ity’; the second in a 
sadness and yearning’; 
four measures reminis- 
wit of ““Die Walkiure’’ for 
ergetic, powerful.’”’ The 
serves as epitome and 
hole Symphony. All the 
the orchestration grows 
* the close spares neither 
the power of sound. 
wmative description is 
1 review from the San 
niner, written by Mr. Red- 
» leading commentator and 
sic on the Pacific. Coast: 
yf the word ‘Nordic’ has 
rather unjust @ 
Southrons. 
racially i fie 
experience, the long 
spirit of the people From 
ng. Beginning it in Rome 
ever seen the Sweeden 0] 
when he came to Visit 
his people he found to 
his ‘dreams were tru 
of lake and mountain ana 
‘forests, seen under the gra’ 
xern mist which makes thi 
d, breathes its spirit through 
movement, and breathes 
eloquence. The compo e] 
his milieu, as 
nd the grave not 
eiy story of lovelin 


m1 ‘ 


tasively. 


ay , orf is career LS eens hietance ainda ! 
Then and there he began his cal _— P ai lan 


; c Tats > re | 
composer and from this Roman residenc® 
date the compositions which have heen. 


known. 


Kastman School where he has done nol 
a little to encourage and enlighten the 
younger American composers by test-pel - 
formances of their larger works. Nortn- 
western University gave him the hon- 
orarv degree, Doctor of Music. 
The Nordic:Symphony is the first of 
three symphonic pieces written during 
‘the stay at Rome. The other two are 
lentitled ‘‘North and West” and ‘‘lLux 
| ASterna.” The Nordic Symphony was 
first played at Rome in the spring ol 
1923. It has since been heard in Roch- 
ester, St. Louis, Kansas City, San fran- 
cisco. There are three movements: | I. i 
Andante solenne—Allegro con forza, 


States he was appointed Director of the Fs 


semplicita 
FF: te teneramente con semplicita, 
{i.—Andante shen 

Fred- 
pianist, 
com- 


Wi —Ailegro con fuoco—Finale. 

are dedicated respectively to 

erick Lamond, the eminent 
to the 


‘of the elder generation, 
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u, impregnat d with 
desperately in earn: 
sause the composer 
, which it was im- 
tter. It is virile, 


its of lyric ecstasy | 
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PASTE OVER 


—*<-'t have made Liszt, who leved apo» 
) j€s, turn in an envious grave. Cer- 

, again, Strauss’s eye is as firmly 
ed upon the object—or rather the 

+ and moment—-to be charactered, 
Glor for On e was upon Don Juan or Till. Not 
bf 9 jad he acquired the habit of writing 

t himself, or of thinking in the 


D | t . s of the universe, that are not al- 
i te the good in “Zarathus ? 
O q or trauss denleben,”’ sg Ppa wr the “ean 


aa . . he may count “Death and Trans- 
HAA G.'199.%, ation” the rounding-out of a Straus: | 


i 
drm. 


W; : i ear as well as a Lisztia yeriod. 
With Mr. Koussevitzk y Aiding, seat ae 
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fizuration.”’ 


se there are ‘‘weak passages,” Bij- 
3 : liscovered them as long ago as 1889 | 
He Effaces Chaikovsky | Strauss took him to his rooms in 


ich and “played over’ the unpub- 
And Another d score, Others have been indi. 


ee g them ever since; while some of our 


seeing is Bs rampageous youngsters would have 
EN CAME Richard Strauss; by Whole tone-poem ‘such. We mod- | 


no means the Strauss of the’S may find them where we choose— 
sreater tone-poems; only thekely as not upon some of the pages 
Strauss of “Death and Trans-'@ delirious struggle with death. At 

Yet over a Symphony Con- late day a fury of fifths rends neith- 


)cert that began with Chaikovsky’s Fan- © ear nor the heart. 


| vith Mr. Howard Hanson's * 
‘phony,’ the 


(large, jf 


the 


seemed 
wl 
| Mr. 
| tra 
| tonal 
neither individual nor impressive. 
} ernism 
| neither 
| Write 
thirds of the 


we 
the 


had 
jovable., 
“Death and 
and, 
itself. 
Nowadays, it 
write 
AS some Say, with 
the 
ieast 
Certainly, 
the sense of 
and 
‘arher 
splegel]” 
(he breadth of design 


COmplishment, the we 
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characterization, that 
 4arathustra.” 
Quixote,”’ If the 
believe 


levolt 


i 
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eriainly the musie 


lich vitality has steadily ebbed. T 


listeners 


of the | 


ne 1ollowing three 
Sround of 


‘ullness of 


Romeo and Juliet’ and proceeded eae. 


Nordic Sym-iough, however, remains, especially 
Pi . Strauss loomedi, as yesterday, ‘Death and Trans- 
Rua Symphonies, ‘ation’ stood compared. There is, 
ie Lule a as tone-poem questioning the _ hushed, mordant, 
é aded—a music out of iouUS power of the beginning. In 
hough ® first pages, even as in ‘‘Don Juan.” 

orches- 18s lays irresistible hold upon his 
themselves, his ers. The pages of childhood remem: | 
Scandinavia proved 1 are of the Strauss who out of sim- | 
Mod- ‘ies could then distill a touching 

he scores as t¥Y. The pages of the struggle to 
younger composers 2>Vé are already sounding with the 
In this present day. Through two- heroic Strauss who was to flower 
concert, it was as though '¢€ more knightly passages of “Don 

| had been thrust back into ote’; while not yet do personal ex- 
end of the nineteenth century and ’S-~as on occasion in ‘‘Heldenleben’”’ 
found the experience none té6o en. Lhe Domestica’’—distort them. To 
Then along came Strauss with > Purple passages yesterday, the 

| Transfiguration’ (1888-39) ®Y had reason to add the music of 
at last that distant time vindicateg Sfisuration. It can be made to 
d as a mere brazen pomp of tcne—- 

is rather the fashion to orchestra over-blowing and over. 
deprecatingly of this tone-poem. Ding in C major. It can als6é seem 
“The Domestica”’ and saven-scaling, heaven-opening music 
Symphony,” it is wearing feet tethered to immediate and “tre. | 
| that far-spreading line, 20US” effect in the concert-hall. Mr. 
it lacks the fire, the pungency. ssevitzky chose to subdue it; to give 
a young musical athlete tw, inner breadth and strength. ex- 
proving his mettle, that the Jon and nobility. It hymned not an 
Don Juan” and ‘PJ Bullen. estral melodrama; but the passing 
still diffuse. Nor does it attain the transfiguring of a hero, his life 
and variety of ac. lL, his work done, both as best he 

alth of creative en. Fe And now the sweat of battle 
power of musical 1ed from his hands, the tears of de- 
, endure through from his eyes, he enters into the 
‘Heldenleben” and “Don © of the Divine Justice, without 
, hearer will, he slay men may not go on with living. 
Death and Transfiguration,” the pove_Of the orchestra was like: thé 
Asztian tone-poems:; whereas | of Sunset upplied in. ihe 7e5 sae 
were the breeding} the blue and white, of a windless 

the cosmic swarm that dn the t. In his days in Boston Mr. Kousse.- | 
* Of Ume set the modernists in” [8S Seldom seemed a conductor | 
“S8ainst such form and substance gore discerning and accomprshing 


of transfiguraiion sination. For by his mingled force | 


lesser 


Hanson conducting, and the 
With him, lashed 
homage to 


or no modernism, 
elder nor 


‘Alpine 
well of 


the scope and 
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to be. played is his Nordic Sympho) his forefathers, when he came to visit | aPRe, Beside his last three Symphonies, ‘ation’ stood compared. There is, 
2h. in E minor. He himself will the old hihene of his people he found | Russian’s fantasia as tone-poem questioning the hushed, mordant, 
conductor, Dr. Hanson is still @ Vic delight that his dreams were tri e. | Seemed thin and faded—a music out of iouS power of the beginning. In 
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States he was appointed Director it to his mother, and it tells of the things itself, d as a mere brazen pomp of tcne—. 
Hastman School where he has dc, Ghia learns in his mother’s arms, a Nowadays, it is rather the fashion to Prchestra over-blowing and_ over. 
a little to encourage and enlighty,,, chimney corner in the twilight. Hhen write deprecatingly of. ‘thie eh eer hing’ in Cumajor. * Tt can. wie rb 
younger American composers by t\c ones an Allegro con ruoco, ushered i AS some say, with “The Domestica” ang *#Ven-scaling, heaven-opening music | 
formances of their larger works. ,,.. quotation from “The Valkyrs: tut the “Alpine Symphony,” it is cae - feet tethered to immediate and “tre. | 
western University save him th trere vou get the sense of the ll OF tn ‘Cast well of that " sip sted 
orary degree, Doctor of Music. race. the work it has io among th Certainly, it lacks the 
The Nordic:Symphony is the I »peoples of the world. The music 1s @! ne sense of a 
' ' | rg 


- 


far-spreading line. dous’’ effect in the concert-hall. Mr. | 
fire, the pungency. ssevitzky chose to subdue it: to Zive 
| | , : . eof 2 young musica] athlete try. n inner breadth and Strength, ex- 
| three symphonic pieces’ written retic. almost , 5 and proving his mettle, that the 10M and nobility. It hymnead not an 
_the stay at Rome. The other Y Yong. athletic figure of a man ns arier “Don Juan” and Oni] Pn estral melodrama; but the passing 
‘entitled “North and W est and ) “ Pe eae Anes | *blegel” still diffuse. Nor does it ht ty the transfiguring of a hero, his life 
'_<EHterna.” The Nordic Symphon ye some viking of long ago urging on the breadth of design and variety of ana f his work done, both as best he 
first played at Rome in the RP nities at a nivate shin, °F nson’ Complishment. the Wealth of creative ca ft, And now the Sweat of battle 
1923. It has since been heard in sic is strong, vital, impregnated with "sy, the scope and power of musi % ) 1ed from his hands, the tears of de- 
ester, St. Louls, kansas City, mal the spirit of a man desperately in onde: characterization. that endure hi from his eyes, he enters into the 
cisco. There are three movement st It is written because the compose! 4arathustra.” “Heldenleben” and “Don © of the Divine Justice. without 
Andante solenne—Allegro con had something to say, which 1 was im- Quixote,” If the hearse will, mes Sshog" men may not go on with living. 
ii—aAndante teneramente peal sc™ portant for him to utter. It is virile, believe “Death and Transficurati ; ” the tone of the orchestra was like the 
| TII—AMegro con fuoco—Finale. stern, but with moments of lyric ecstasy | . ‘a8 of the Lisztian tone-poems: Sit eee} of sunset uppiled in the red and 
iare de¢clicated respectively to and tenderness that go straight ae the | , “¢ lollowing three were Cag nr haped the blue and white, of a windless 
|erick Le\mond, the eminent }, heart.” A. H. M. — | >round of the cosmic swarm ties ia: the ; In his days in Boston Mr. Kousse. | 
}of the eltjer generation, to th ‘ullness of time set the modernists in y jas seldom seemed a conductor 
, thine such form and substance, PO'e. discerning and accompl'shing 
: ie music of transfiguraitior, ation. Mor by his mingled force | 
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and measure he was h | 
a music into something above 


ure did it equal service, though s 


the 
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‘signed Peter Iljitsch 


‘ fantasia of yesterday seemed a Romeo 
ah trinsfor and Juliet become tonal phantoms skurry- 
ing this way and that across a void, 
tinged only for interest and salvation 
t: with the Chaikovskian melancholy. From 
T first measure to last there is nothing in 
it to compare with the entrance and the 
substance of the love-theme that out of 
“Rrancesca’—thin, halting stuff as it 
also has become—still haunts the ear. 
Between two stools, the Fantasias fall. 
They are not in themselves romantic 
masterpieces; nor like the three Sympho- 
nies are they intensive and lasting expres: 


: ; . nt é an imagination 
; h: ; Sve Siun of a temperament and Bi 
clench only tremulous hands. Eve that have touched, world-wide, human 


with Strauss’s tone-poem, There ada ond Reartik 
conductors who will have it melod iat 
¢ ssail the skies; conductors also oh 
ha Pie aihenwyiteity, who prefer i By all odds conductors pitts pag 
poetry. And with reason. Play “Dnative composers and the in canis im 
and Transfiguration’”’ in the melod Koussevitzky has yet to flag at the ) rei 
atic vein—and the listener says to Yet would to Euterpe, who may still pre- 
self “Ah yes! the last of the Liszti side over the exercise of the tone-art, that 
and begins to turn the essay with Ww these composers rose ottener to the eine 
editor has diversified the prog ure of epportunity. Undoubtedly well oa 
book. Play it in Mr. Koussevitzky’s v son’s Nordic Symphony sounds; rere 
and then comes the greater than I far too much of it he keeps alg gga 
who is Strauss. going full tilt, for contrast breaking "o 
abruptly into the stripped sonorities . 
Upon the prefatory numbers, a8|a few voices; then @s- ope apeedldagd rar 
seemed, when this ending of the to the tonal mass. Clearly en 1B! te 
cert had nearly effaced them, it is w2!l-made, gaining symphonic 5 Saha 
necessary to descant. The elderly the cyclic process, much in vogue t n 
tlemen and the elect ladies of ‘f{teen years back In which time 
matinées, accustomed to receive any }]7, nson seems curiously to have nis mn 
Chaikovsky § gj. «1 being. His harmonies, limbres, 
transport, heard his Fantasia ‘| no ities, all belong to that day when | 
would not stay their hands until | ¢p:ck, tuxuriant, tonal texture Was ha 
had fetched the conductor in an | 


Throughout the tone-poem that r 


no doubt, will judge Mr. Koussevi 
version subdued and _ reticent. . 
heed not smite the great drum or 8s 
out of muted trumpets to be dreads 
It also stalks in the wainscot and 
across the floor, to be known by 
mortal chill. Dying men dream to t 
selves of boyhood, and there are 
tears to turn their eyes more misty. 
fight over their good fights and 


-—- 


()) 
Mr 
U- 


re'.t and seldom questioned mogs.__s 
end brought the orchestra to 1tS ;,. thought and ene 
Students of applause, pichistetle oh he dips plentifully oars “Nair a 
marked that rather little of this ‘nto the common 1 un cog ar ee 
ping proceeded from the upper bal they are frank modernists, Be eh 
where such youth as frequents these f the younger men; W hile. : ws place 
days most foregathers. Perhaps the) part, the modernists themse sit oa 
Lilt =e Te He - ee ie keep their fingers out of Stravinsky | 
: >» of their elders. Play Aorlp fo A 
Fifth or the Sixth Symphony of One  motwaen dips, however, Mr. 
sky—and not much more of er nt fails to distribute as many norton 
ously ore dogg ut tee Fagg PR a gestive musical inventions 0 oat 
still warmly alive. ake 


, Jo: while in best 

and full-b 2? he well might <a yr avowedly aids 

they remain complete an f, of them Swedish folk-song é ha inape Moape 
musical entities. The composer him As for Nordic moods—solemn, 


es ghseen aed ~* pS game Raper austere, ee Pe oity phalp 
his purpose. e € : < that not—it is rather a pity tha 
with the musical and emotional con [Vly Wem Oe sical mind associates 
from it takes shape, nega pon or.them, from 4 Second» segues E 
| pees eo, WHER oe se pane Juliet” through a Seventh, Wie as Apt ¥ 
| tral fantasias— Se tent? eae as ye belius, solitary make} ar ote SDS 

| Peeeeeece OA Fim d tor on occ: music in our time, bet we arte’ age a 
'day, some devoted conduc ron ore. Mr. Hanson there is inevita 15 | 3 B pal 
| revives them. sRenehe 60 ynic cgulf fixed. Yet the production 
ba onatthir Be eats the in of the Nordic Symphony brought, o1 
seems thin and charac ss; the 


i ‘ ss. ‘I 
: a ee eaien Seer at desirable enlightenment. It 
sitions creak; : »s ; i isnt - 
song; measures of tumult beat the Clin zeal for Mr. Hanson. rs : 
air; hollow within are not only the ¢erently it plays under Mr. 
tional climaxes, but the whole coursé yitzky! 


body of the music. To such listeners 


rt} 
Ray 


most 


Hanson 
Sup: 


Own] 


eVel 


~ 
Ara 


outdid 
how dif- 
kKousse- 


TT. P. 


hould have brought. to the phat te titer 
| ItTSe@il 


FADED TEXT 


HANSON Al 
ELM WITH 


Pox 


Played Under His 


Direction 


6 ee Re re 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


By way of incident and novelty 
the Symphony concert of yesterday 
afternoon offered the first Boston 


periormance of Howard Hanson’s 


Nordic Symphony with the compose‘« 


conducting. The rest, under 


Koussevitzky’s direction, 


words, Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “Strauss’ “Death ° and 
hee 


[ransfiguration” in performances of 


superb eloquence and tonal! magnifi- 
cence. 


eres ee 


A TRIBUTE TO SWEDES 


Dr Hansen, director of the Kastman 
School of Music at Rochester, and 
previously known to Boston as com- 
poser by a performance of his “Pan 
and the Priest,” at the hands of a 
visiting orchestra, ig now in his 338d 
Fis Nordie Symphony was 
, some eight years ago at Rome, 
Where the composer was enjoying. the 
benefits of fellowship at the American 
academy. The piece may then be set 
down asa youthful effort. even though 
some composers, Richard Strauss 
among them, have reached maturity 
sina the turning of the quarter century 
ark, 

In . this Symphony itn 
Own authority, he pays 
race of his fathers, (Dr. Hansen al- 
though a Nebraskan by birth , 
Swedish descent), he writes as a 


year 


written 


Which, on his 
tribute to the 


young 


SYMPHONY 
tf ——thy.s. 9x9 
His Nordic Symphony 


Mr. the 
was ai 


glorification of the familiar: in other!’ And 
v Dr, 


| No 


| 
| 
| 


jman.in the pride and joy of his youth, 
with a prodigious gusto, with a love of | 
orchestral sound and fury, with an 
enthusiasm that carries him through 
many a ticklish situation, and with a. 
pardonable lack of self-criticism. Giv- 
ing himself up to the expression of 
sentiment in his Andante, Dr. Hansen 
‘does not escape sentimentality. And ff 
in his music he would be consciously 
Nordic, he yet cannot exclude from his 
musical consciousness the Czech 
Dvorak, let us. say, the Slavic 
Tchaikovsky. 


Cordially Received 


Not a piece to live with is Dr. 
sen’s Symphony, but the first impres- 
sion of it is, on the whole, not un- 
agreeable despite occasional ineptitudes 
and banalities. Tall, spare and angular, 
Dr. Iansen conducts somewhat = ef- 
fusively, but not ineffectually, and the 
orchestra yesterday met his ardors half- 
way. A pleased audience returned Dr. 
Hansen more than once to the stage. 
He in his turn bade the players rise 
and bow. 

More than once in the past Mr. 
‘Koussevitzky had given us a reading 
of Tchaikovsky’s Overture-Fantasy as 
impassioned as that of yesterday. But | 
not before had he so completely realized | 
the possibilities and potentialities of 
Strauss’ tone-poem. 

, Technically the performance of “Death 
;and Transfiguration” was notable for 
its lucid exposition of the musical 
structure, the never-failing beauty of 
instrumental tone. Emotionally 
this performance drained the music dry, 
made vivid and gripping its drama. | 
yesterday, for the first time since | 
Muck took his departure, an) 
audience in Symphony Hall heard the | 
climax of the transfiguration section | 
reared and cumulated as the composer | 
imagined it, with sonority heaped upon | 
sonority till the listening mind and ear | 
could hold no more, 
In cool reflection 


or 


Han- 


ee 


“Death and Trans- 
figuration’ may be set down as of the | 
less distinguished, less individual 
Strauss, Before a performance guch 
as that of yesterday such criticism is 
stilled, place the credit where you will. | 


7 


Boston Hears Hanson , 


6A]... 72.99 OC 
Lead ‘‘Nordic’”’ Symphony 
W ows Kon; eo, (9% 
conductor, probably, is moz 
receptive to the work of American 


| composers than Serge Koussevitzky. 


A check-up of the current season 
happens to be facilitated by a slip in- 
serted in the program book of the 
twenty-second pair of Boston Sym- 


is of|phony Orchestra concerts, announc- 
jing that the final program of the sea- 





son will be chosen by the audiences. ae ior singe — ot orchestra—a 
_fitting tribute, for it is doubtful if 
For this purpose the roster of COM~y)y Hanson ever before had secured 
posers represented during the Seasonor heard so eloquent an utterance 
is printed thereon. In a list of 55,0f his measures, Nor should we omit 
there are 10 Americans; surely a to say that the composer proved him- 
self an uncommonly efficient con- 

generous proportion. ductor. 
Number nine of those thus hon- Mr. Koussevitzky, who thus gra- 


ored was introduced yesterday after- ciously yielded up his dais for the 


4 ‘e F i ; 2 fe v¢ Mm = 
noon as conductor of one of his own centl al tem of the pl opram, occu 
pied it for the opening number, 


compositions. This was Dr. Howard Tchaikovsky’s Overture - Fantasia, 
Hanson, director of the Eastman “Roméo et Juliette,’ and for the clos- 
School of Music in Rochester, N. Y., "8 contribution, the Strauss “Tod 


snd the work he had elected to sub- und btrcplr postr vet ef pe 
, Se ghee ma oe ae were read with astute regard to their 
er is ae egieta bev several natures, and published both 
been composed whan he hone hut 21 subtly and brilliantly. The conéuc- 
years old, and first performed under tors fidelity to the composer's inten- 
his di ti h eet : tion was particularly in evidence in 
we merec eon DY the orchestra of the the Strauss, where any _ possible 
~ le ee ine prover temptation to theatricalism was 
| sternly put aside in favor of a re- 
can Academy in Rome. straint that achieved a far more tell- 
The symphony, which was heard ing effect. werg” 
yesterday for the first time in Bos- MITT 
ton, emerged as a full-voiced piece = 
of music excellently put together ac- 
cording to the cyclical form. Al- 
though so young when he wrote it, 
Dr. Hanson evidently had not lent 
his ear to the blandishments of the 
modernists, for there is nothing in 
the work which could offend the dig- 
nity of a Friday afternoon audience 
in Symphony Hall. Not only is it 
exceedingly tuneful, but it reveals a 
familiarity with the sonorous possi- 
bilities of the several instrumental 
choirs. Furthermore, it contains no 
trace of the attitude of elegant dis- 
dain which might have been expected 
from a youth of the twentieth cen- 
tury. On the contrary, the composer 
obviously has carried enthusiastically 
into his score the motto on its fly- 
leaf, “To him that overcometh will 
I give to eat of the tree of Life, 
which is in the midst of the para- 
dise of God.” 
It is not unnatural that there 
‘should be elements reminiscent not 
only of Wagner, whose “Walkiire” is 
quoted, but also of other of the great 
composers of the past. These merely 
go to show that Dr. Hanson at the 
time had learned well his lessons. 
He has added to these elements an 
emotional quality of his own which 
by virtue of its sincerity and its fluent 
expression is bound to carry a strong 
appeal. It did so yesterday, when the 
composer was recalled several times 
to the stage by applause which he 


“Request Program” 
Innovation for the Final Pair of 
Symphony Concerts 


~—— ee 


TINTIE first audience at Symphony 
Hal] vesterday afternoon dis- 
covered in the program-books, 4s 
the second audience will this eve- 
ning, a leaflet of invitation to as- 
sist in the framing of the final 
program of the orchestral year. 
Under three heads Symphonies, 
Tone-Poems, Music in Other Forms 
—. were listed most of the num: 
bers played during the cur- 
rent season. Under each head, the 
subscriber was bidden to check 
whatever piece he would most will- 
ingly hear again; then deposit or 
post his ballot. From the results 
of the vote Mr. Koussevitzky will 
assemble the four items for the 
concerts of April 26 and 27. 

Such balloting is innovation at 
Symphony Hall and no one vester 
day seemed to know who had pro- 
posed it. Of old it was an annua! 
incident in the concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. More re: 
cently it was discarded there as 
unbecoming a_ fuil-grown, high- 
placed orchestra and its audiences. 
How it will fare in Boston and 
what the balloting may imply will 
be watched with curiosity and 
amusement. 
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TAR ff | TC ‘This symphony obviously please 
4 ANSON CONDUCTS ‘many in yesterday’s “mudlenese The 
: _ .*. . GQmaposer was recalled three times, and 
’ brought the orchestra to its feet to 

- sare the hearty and prolonged ap- 

plause. Its general style recalls the 

Yerba —— Cr bi 19af | ite of Hosty Hadley. ‘Thare sade 

! cal material seld 

American Composer Gu Sf striking or memorable in itself. AK 
herria 2. gy ve on most of the 

work would sound insignificant. It {i 

at Symphony Concert tthe sonority and power of the pi tit 

; tra that carry it. There are, however, 

’ ; oh j ' k , — aoe yaores and imaginative 
‘ es, such as the coda of the first 
OUSSeY y Gd N) C al OVS y oe re gabon of the third move- 
, nt, an e close of the whole. work. 
and Strauss Piecas Mr Hanson, tall, slender, clumsy in 
gestures, conducted with earnestness 


and enthusiasm. One wondered wheth- 
Howard Hanson, director of the ¢® his failure to establish and preserve 


Eastman School of Music at Roches- tempi was intentional. One could not 


. ni - feel that this »symphon 
ter, N Y, conducted his own “Nordic musical interest. its tyie’te infinenee 


Symphony” as guest at yesterday’s too strongly by Grieg in the slower 

Symphony concert. Mr Koussevitzky softer portions and by Tchaikovsky in 
led the other pleces on: the. pro- a febrile allegros. As the work of a 

ee Ra Pe BLE Se? 3 ‘boy of 22 it shows talent and promise. | 
stem, chaikovsky's Romeo and But why did not Mr Hanson, more than | 
Juliet’ overture-fantasia; and Richard @ decade later, have something better 

Strauss’ ‘‘'Tod und Verklaerung.” and more up-to-date to offer us? 


The programs included a ballot for * Ranney 
request numbers for the final concerts pe —se-hy aicae out to b 
= sg a when Mr Koussevitzky| the few unified programs Mr Kous. 
Heong dD ys pt pieces played this, gmevitzky has offered here. Tchaikov- 
ines a : Poco «tert program has s#ky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ with which 
ra fo Bh Maer nc of the Pop con- the concert began, set the tone. | Its 
“feed vid one “et this is the first, violent contrasts, emotional outbursts, 
Ronen eg A . een offered at the voluptuous melodies alternating with | 
he heen poh ony concerts. Mr Sto-| passages of sound and fury, have a 
Philadelphia ee & program in Spiritual affinity with the music of. 

ea wanes oe Hanson and Strauss that follawed. 
yee sr ahoo, eb, in 1896, of This is ‘‘fin de siecle’? music, coming 
studied ai the nh Fed Hanson has at the end of the 19th century rather 
ka te Rie “ig itute of Musica] than the beginning of the 20th, follow- 
University ee » at Northwestern ing in the wake of Beethoven and 
henhane thc te at the American Wagner, rather than anticipating Stra- 
ps ae dens pe He holds the de- vinsky and Bartok. 
ones (dr music from North-| Strauss’ tone poem of ‘Death and 
sity and the y, Syracuse Univer- | Transfiguration,” written in 1888 at the 
me City: arte po pg in Kan-| age of 24, is a mature and powerful 
Grieg ne Seoacr’ € composers are work which yesterday sounded better 
i ates “onsen - This information than it really is. The history of music 
furniahed te Stan program note he offers so many instances of young 
sachrain’ Sami ale for this week’s geniuses like Strauss, who, when they 

. grow old, no longer compose works 

that stir the human heart, that one 
wondered rather idly yesterday wheth- 
er the customary lamentations over 
the premature death of Schubert, 
Chopin, Mozart and so many others 
are justified. They at least died be- 
fore, like Strauss, they wrote them- 
selves out. Turn to literature for an 
analogy. Would not Wordsworth’s 
fame as a moet be even greater had 
he only d’«d in 1815 instead of in 1850? 

Next week the orchestra goes away 
ov “our. The program now announced 
for April 19 and 20 includes a new 
tone poem by Werner Josten, Faure’s 
Elegy’ for ’cello solo and orchestra 
Loeffier’s “La Bonne Chanson’ end 
Schumann’s Rhenlsh Symphony. | 


oP. R. 


“Nordic Symphony” 


Ph Nordic Symphony,” written at 
* age of 22, is less modern in idiom 
art tone poem, “Pan and the 
AB ; Played here by the New York 
» alharmonic Orchestra in 1926. The 
Santee veacribes its form as ‘‘freely 
Rees The freedom is more no- 
be oe than the classicism. He writes 
od a urst movement that it is ‘‘strong- 
“He tae in character,” speaks of the 
eit ul Sadness’ of the slow move- 
: Swett eames the borrowing of 
A hy ish folk tune in the third move- 
hn “y rugged and fiery in spirit,”’ and 
“plains that the finale completes the 


Cyc lical cha 
MS snharacter of the w 
and serves as a coda. hole work 
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jor No. 3, 
Collection 


“Concerto Sacro 
‘“Rhenish,” Op. 97 


for Violoncello and Orchestra 


égie 
in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Symphony in E-flat ma 
week before the concert 


a 


for String Orchestra 
El 


Two Movements from the 
“La Bonne Chanson,” Poem (after Verlaine) 


JEAN BEDETTI 


(First time in Boston) 
MASON AND HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 20, at 8.15 0 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


Maestoso. 


Vivace. 
of the Boston Public Library one 


Allegro non troppo. 


Moderato assai. 


Twenty-third Programme 
b. Sepulcro e Transfigurazione. 


I. Vivace. 


a. 


II 
ITI. 
IV 
V 
‘S to be played at these concerts may be seen 


FORTY-E!IGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 
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SCHUMANN 


Brown’s Pictures—Miniature—84 


‘SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Uonali, By PHILIP HALE (5, ' 

The 23d concert by the’ Boston” | 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, con- | 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony: hall, The program was 
as follows: Werner Josten, two move- 
ments from the Concerto Sacro for 


strings and piano, “Lament” and ‘“‘Sep- 
ulchre and Transfiguration” (first time | 
in Boston). G. Faure, Elegy for violon- 


mae OES 


cello and orchestra (Mr. Bedetti, violon- | 


cellist). Loeffler, “La Bonne Chanson” 
(after Verlaine). Schumann, symphony, 
E flat major, No. 3, “Rhenish.” .. 

Mr, Josten, born at Elberfeld in 1888, 
has been the teacher of fugue and com- 


position at Smith College, Northampton, | 


since 1923. A pupil of Rudolf Siegel, 
who was in turn a pupil of Thiel, Thuilte 
and Humperdinck, he was assistant con- 
ductor at the Munich Opera House 
before he came to the United States. | 
The list of his compositions includes 
choral works, music for tenor. and or- 


chestra, stage music and:an orchestral 
piece of large proportions, ‘‘Jungle.’’ 
He has within the last three years given 
performances of operas by ‘Monteverdi 
and Handel, revivals which have ex- 
cited wide attention. 

His Concerto Sacro was inspired, he 
writes us, by “the mysterious dark 
triptych painted for the Isenheim altar 
by Gruenewald.’”’ This Matthias Gruene- 
wald was the chief Rhenish painter at 
the beginning of the 16th century. The 
Concerto is in four movements. “The 
Annunciation’ and. “The: Miracle” were 


hty theme for musical illustr: 
he swelling of the voices to the 


/ final glorification—Mr. Josten calls this 
movement an “Instrumental Motet’’—is 


skilfully managed, but the effect is soon 


diminished by undue repetition of the 


ground figure on which the “choral 


masses are based. These repetitions 
bring monotony. For the first time in 


the performance a hearer. was tempted 
to cry out to Mr. Josten, who was in 
the audience, ‘‘Hold, enough! You-have 


said that and said it well, .Don’t spoil 


it now,” 


ifavor. It is said that Mr. Josten’s 
“Jungle” may be performed here next 
seasons Whether this jungle is Kip- 
-ling’s or Tomlinson’s, or another’s is 
immaterial as long as it is definitely 
| Mr. Jasten’s. | oo ae 
The other pieces on the program, the 
'Elegy\ with the charming accompani- 
'ment for the solo instrument which was 
of course, finely played by Mr. Bedetti; 
the beautiful tone-poem of Loeffier’s 
and the sturdy symphony of. Schu- 


mann’s with the pontifical Cologne 


Cathedral movéntent ‘gave’ great pleas- 


i ure to the audience. Mr. Loeffler’s music 


lends additional beauty to the exquis- 
ite charm of Verlaine’s poem. It was 
never so well performed here as it was 
yesterday—never with the like richness 
of coloring and poetic expression. The 
interpretation of the symphony made 


The Concerto met with genuine 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


i 
| 
! 


one forget all that has been said:in dis- | 
paragement of Schumann’s . technical | 


ability. both in form and in orchestra- 
tion. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program for next week was thus 
originally arranged in answer to re- 
quests: Wagner, prelude to “The Mas- 


tersingers of Nuremberg”; Ravel “La 
Valse’; Tchaikovsky, symphony, E 


not played yesterday. The first per-{|minor, number 5, Since the first an- 


formance of the Concerto was at New 
York on March 27, 1929. | 
This music might be said to be a 
translation of the triptych into: tones; 
music for religious art of early German 
painters. The religious expression in 
‘4he Lament” and the final‘section is’ 
iXr from a blend of mysticism and sen- 
suousness; there is no dramatic, much 
less theatrical appeal<to the hearer. The 
flame of pious devotion is pure; it burns 
brighter and brighter... The sorrowing 
is neither lacrymose nor austere. There 
'§ Impressive dignity; a reticence in 
grief at first that finally gives way 
“4 & more intense outpouring of emo- 
on. 
_ he Sepulchre and Transfiguration” 
IS on a little lower plane; necessarily 
5O, When one considers the subject than 
must find portrayal in tones. At: the 
beginning of the “Transfiguration” sec- | 
tion, the first few measures suggest | 
those which Strauss found for the open- | 
ing of his “Transfiguration.” This is 
not surprising, for an ascending passage 


nouncement Debussy’s prelude to “The 


Afternoon of a Faun” has been addéd 


though, in the voting for the poems. 
Ravel led with 349 ballots; Strauss 
came next with “Thus Spoke Zara- 
thustra” 285 votes; then came’ De- 


bussy’s prelude, with 210 ~~ votes. 


Strauss’s tone poem would have made 


the concert too long. 


It may interest some to ponder the 
voting for a symphony: Tchaikovsky, 
440, Franck 302, Brahms 116, Schubert 
91, Beethoven (Pastorale) 75, Bee- 
thoven (Eroca) 66, Mozart Jupiter) 39, 
Schuman No. 1 39, Haydn 20. 

On the other hand Sibelius received 
76, Prokofieff 52, Bruckner 45. 

Those who were dismayed by Carpen- 


ter’s “Skyscrapers” may not like to 


hear that it received 116 votes and was 


fifth out of 15 tone. poems: named. 


What is amazing, what is unaccount- 
able is that Ravel’s “La Valse” headed 
the list, receiving 64 more votes than 
Strauss’s ‘Zarathustra’; 139 more votes 
than Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
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| n each Mr. Josten established im- 
| médiately and convincingly a mood, but | 


fails~somehow to sustain and develop, Conductors leave too many of. Mr. 


it, lapsing rather into mere repetitious- | t t D Loeffler’s pieces on the shelves. When 
ness and reiteration, It is unfortunate, | or una e ay he hands them a manuscript they are 
fhand to hand. When, otherwise, they 


should suggest so pointedly Debussy’s 
iano-piece ‘“‘La Cathedrale Englou- Fk C ad t pee oon lish ' 
tie.” Mr. Josten, who was present in OF on uc Or conta Loeffler-minded, the convenient 


h lience, was called and recalled | choice is ‘Pagan Poem.” Possibly, “Phe 
a ta seas is | | 4 Death of Tintagiles” and “The Devil’s 


. Villanelle’” belong to another time in 
Leeller’s Mast i And Composers 5:3!" 2% jsvemer ume in 
Likewise in Svmphony Hall vester-| | spanned nearly seventy years. Possibly, | 

Likewlse ‘eA TT}. a \ re | ti 
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Acids Me. Leetfiet to hear ea glow-| : it is the will of chance that only Boston 

hug Ae ete at AM Meanie ain ink | | and New York should have heard his 

jing and much applauded performance | x > peTey : ee : 

lof a 28-year-old work which, if not his. New Concerto Well Received, | setting of three Trish songs for drches- 
Xo gt py. 204142 j/most significant composition, at least : tra and tenor voice; only Philadelphia 


. 1] of bears eloquent witness to his great skill, : Mr. Loeffler Full-Voiced, and New York his resplendent and ex- 
Jean Bedetti, Cellis 
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his warm imagination, his true distinc | ~ ‘alted proclamation, by orchestra and so- 
tion as a maker of music. self-effac- | | Schumann Sounds prano voice, of St. Francis’s “Hymn to 


y rire oy . l,o0e 7 | $3) 4 . 
ingly these many years Mr, Loeffen oh a the Sun. Perhaps there is no appeal 


> . amwirad 4 aa rhyv ece- | . ; a ‘ ‘ 

Soloist Loeffler S | bas. sat ok eee ee eae “eyst | Ce ‘. or rv, DOV he Bs ae bate umn p 0. ae his Sym- 
| home one feels sure that his name and} O most intents and purposes the - tr ma seeder Boston, from further 

ate en ee Ween | mere loudly orchestral year in Boston is end- caves cant Ta a : yr 
Music trumpeted. | ing with the Symphony Concerts | ee so ath i. npg Chanson re- 
Compared to “La Bonne Chanson,” | : Bs a Sits yesterday and today. Next |v - ony. on y 4 ih JSoussevitzky, as 
which followed it yesterday Faure’s | week they will contain only stock-pieces Yr. monteux _before _ him, seems to! 
Elegy seems no more than an inflated | chosen by _ballot—a mistaken groping aside ~“ ac e Its existence, Yet audi: | 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH pit of  salon-music, linked sweetness | for popularity that is not likely to recur, ©nces hear the tone-poem gladly and 
happily not too long drawn OUT M On ft riday —AS again this evening—they its place lin the Sum of Mr. Loef- 


= 


The last new programme of the poget:} played his part in vray sights were worthy of an illustrious orchestra ller's work is unmistakably high. In | 

Symphon season, since;work with his wonted finish of Style) n@ conductor in “high prestige, of the More than one respect indeed, it is epit- 
current vi hehe y ; i and beauty of tone. musically intelligent public that hears Ome of his abilities and his courses as ' 
next week’s requested list offers only Schumann’s Third ! and maintains them. The program, for Composer. A poem suggested. the piece | 
fepetitions, that of yesterday after- ns thesKHowledge of ena miracle of} ecpemendand Pipe ideteshp a novel piece, two ale ggg re hak is been his prompt- | 

hi ning embraces part In t bttuhiay Se ll’ EP sem cettele bg ne men 5 rom Mr. Josten s “Concerto | ng. _ £10 read Verlaine’s “Avant aque tn 
noon and this eve 4 rejuvenation t ae a wie. Ati “daCrO, deserving performance and well | Ne t’en ailles and forthwith was minded 
of a Concerto Sacro for strings and wrought not roi Loo oO ral dh a Reta gl received. Fauré’s Kilegy gave oppor-|to music. The poem contrasts the im- 
a piano by Werner Josten, Faure’s i ggpn ha panlerday ‘of his. version | bad to the first violoncellist of the or- ages of nature at dawn with the image 

ith Bedetti as solo ¢ the Third and such expectation Was | ‘nestra, Mr. Bedetti, La Bonne Chan.- | of the poet's mistress, half-sleeping, half- 
iedegy, with Jean r 7 fulfilled, although ‘the earlier | p vei” 61S not the least of Mr. Loeffier's waking by his side; culminates in the 
cellist, Loeffler’s “La Bonne Chan- ne hy by reason of its greater fresh. p tone-poems, and his high place among sun-rise. Each stanza is divided between 
son” and Schumann’s Third or ness offers more promising material. | American composers is unchallenged. the two sensations: moves toward the 


Rhenish Symphony Of each of the five movements of 


et ee ee —— 


ee ee ee ee ee 


‘ the} rinally stood Sschumann’s ‘‘Rhenish Sym- climax—‘“Car voici le soleil d’or’’—in sus- 
Rhenish Symphony Mr. Koussevitzi y | Ff phony, seldom heard in these days, yet pensive rhythm. Here, for example, are 
supa a and his orchestra made hash RUS * ee ori Lahde ol Mr. Koussevitzky’s the first two, arresting the casual ear, as 
JOSTEN’S CONCERTO The first movement had due paeareo | ah unate revivals, Mr. Josten answered they did Mr. Loeffler’s pondering them: 
ance, its elate chief theme was superb= B the Onductor’s and the audience’s call 
Mr. Josten, who has conducted nota- ly proclaimed; the homely humo ep | ‘oO the stage, and for the first time a Bos- 
ble revivals of ancient operas, Monte- he second, the tender sentiment of th: tonian public looked upon the head of 
verde’s and Handel’s, at Northampton third, the solemnity of the allthis 68 the Department of Music at Smith Col- 
where as instructor in composition he Cathedral Scene, the buoyancy of pi lego and the courageous producer of 
now sigs. nd is yc ri fae pang Finale, ‘gh = gg nec heb eels ancient operas. The more familiar 
orary musicians who incline t with the First Symphony Mr. souss woelier also acknowledge. ‘ror 
SAritually in the remoter past. His Con- vitzky made _ the listener rite | Platform the hearty ema ite hela 
certo of yesterday, for example, was Schumann’s much-maligned wee ‘ bors are wont to bestow on him Mr 
inspired by a 16th century aitar-plece tion needs only a sympathetic hand Koussevitzky set to his task with the monte a0 ciel avec le gems 
by Matthias Gruenewald, and the music ji, to make it a suitable, even th inexhaustible élan that ales only , 
has a markedly medieval flavor. The ideal investment of his musical thous! mS Saebaoe ey : atl makes not air M Mr. Loeffler’s tone-poem 
four movements are entitled respec- 7, cnould be added that the thre onan itewy: aa” each ears a maapheds ad tained music, yet in close. accord with 
jtively: The Annunciation; The Miracle; + .mpbonists met bravely and success: eared. A we, a8 usual, his. pains| tne verbal images he would transcribe 
Lament; Sepulchre and Transfiguration, fully the difficult test offered them » the AAs — zeal, The orchestra WwaS into another medium. There is prelud- 
Only the third and fourth were played the fourth movement, oa on nsitiy e ‘and responsive instrument | ; g, as in Verlaine’s first stanza. A dis- 
yesterday. customary feccee ae eee nt tinct motiv emerges, henceforth to per- 
ee calendar—s9iee pidntuity sacltine the vade and fertilize the music. It is richly 
Symphonic year ended auspiciously. | sovelonen: proceeding suspensively, be- 
1aeo \ comes more and more animated; culmin- 
ates in the rising of the sun. Its prog- 


Avant que tu ne t’en ailles, 
Pale étoile du matin, 
—Mille cailles 
Chantent, chantent dans le thym— 


Tourne devers le poéte, 


Dont les yeux sont pleins d’amour, 
—L’alouette 


is self-con- 





wess through thé tone-poem, mere and Mat * 
iors seinen eg ever in ampler and gain before 
mere glowing vesture, is the musical ex- Bn wn nnck 
pression of Verlaine’s longing, mounting i 

‘apostrophe sto his wakening gg <p ag in 
the sunrise finally bathed. rere are - Bie 
also the poet’s images of nature in the »them every Sunday fc 


i] th , to 
‘dawning. Mr. Loeffler treats them as until they were ready 


. . , ld and go to college. He 
variants of his principal motiv; like 


n . “ . i bs and his 
| . ‘for keeping order 
Verlaine, casts them contrastingly in f 


dd. He had a model class. 
idyllic mood. Here, then, is the com- | @ lesson to study during 


, 
poser of music achieving a symphonic Bey came to Sunday school 
structure, with no small skill and re- ‘he lesson. If no spitballs 
Source, that fills the ear and lays nold and a reasonable atmos- 
upon the imagination. Here also is the ‘forum was maintained dur- 
composer of music who is also poet in M.tion the rest of the period 
tones. For to the tender beauty of his M alkine over whatever was 
idyllic measures Mr. Loeffler joins the re = 
ascending passion of his pages of long- 
ing, until both are fused in ae tonal 
Spectacle, attaining its own beauty rath- 
er than a StrauSsian grandeur or the 
mere magliloquence of the opera house 
“La Bonne Chanson” is almost perfect ww Vv Vv 
example of a a tone-poem both musically 
and poetically fulfilled. It is also of Mr. : The Artists Do 
Loeffler and no other. With reason con- 


ductor, orchestra und audience yesterday . ides 
answered to it. ols Baldwin provi 


: ancing melodies of 
Mr. Josten’s ‘Concerto Sacro” pro- ancing 1 


ceeds also from external suggestion. He with their see 
‘comes out of the Rhineland; has wan- ‘ 
‘dered the neighboring Alsace; saw at Col- interpretation an 
mar, in the Museum, the triptych, a panel ~1 tO recapture, with 
of which is here reproduced, as it stood | | , 
above the votive altar of the Isenheims. an & accuracy, the 
Marly in the sixteenth century, Matthias 4 easant personalities 
Griinewald, the German “primitive,” : . G and 
painted it. Mr. Josten, who is in his forti- ist. Baldwin f 

eth year, is true son of his time. Now his are priced from 
bent turns to the ancientries of music > Tie a | ‘ch 
more or less modernly renewed; again he ».erms, if you WiSfl. 
would write in the larger speech of these 
nineteen-twenties, as we may discover 
from his “Jungle,’’ when Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky (as he intends) plays it next sea- 
son. Grunewald’s fresco stirred Mr. Jos- 
ten to music: he found the form and the 
manner in the “Sacred Concertos’ of the 
older Italians; wrote for string choir and 
piano: within the frame would set the if memory 
beginning and the end of the life of wers Ofl . e » as 
Jesus—the Annunciation to Mary, the | : tah 
Nativity at Bethlehem; her lament by what a thrill to recall aes 
the tomb after the Crucifixion; a final 5! With a Baldwin in OF 
transfiguration. Unfortunately, Mr. Kous- : 

sabttaley found the whole piece too long : home, these glorious 

for his program and played only the nents of yesterday can 

last two divisions. ty their quality the | : 

first two deserved likewise to be heard, nally be lived anew .. - 

even if the concert had been twenty min- a leasant detail once 

utes longer. Besides, it is only fair to a | P 

composer, when his work comes to first ne unfolds before you... 


performance, to play it in the integrity | i 0 ishvans 
in which he conceived it. 1 long forgotte 
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Mary and John Beside the Cross 


Fragment of the Isenheim Votive Alt 
at Colmar in Alsace, Which Pr 
Position of His 


ar by Matthias Gruenewald, 

Ke ompted Werner Josten to The Com- 

Concerto Sacro” Played This Week at the 
Symphony Concerts 


(From Hagen’s ‘Matthias Gruenewald,”’ 


: by Courtesy of Robert 
The Brown Music Rien & y obert G. Appel of 


t the Public Library) 
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“more passionate, ments are timely and persuasive ex: ene pass agal 
more glowing vestu) araple of ancient form and procedure n tewmianr Tha csnach 
pression of Verlain im modern day refertilized. For string 
‘apostrophe sto his choir, Mr. Josten writes of purpose a 
the sunrise finall music of interwoven strands that part, 
aiso the poet’s ima Meet and re-part, move in under-voices 
‘dawning. Mr. Lo | ym ip pe hea eet — a 
~.4, device oO 1e ancient polyphonic styl». 
icine. etre prt Here and there the tonal progress, the | 
idyllic mood. Here} interplay of the instrumental voices, ar v 
poser of music ach stiff and angular, as though the com- 
structure, with no eter rag his turn, would also make 4a) 
source, that fills th) primitive fresco. On the other hand, | 
upon the imaginatia living and working in this stimulating 
composer of music | present, Mr. Josten does not forbear, as 
tones. For to the ¢ °CC?°10" prompts, either the richness of 
idyllic measures Mr modern string tone or the modern art of 
ascending passion 0} dissonance. Moreover, his addition of a 
ing, until both are plano as instrument of percussion is dis- 
spectacle, attaining | tinctly modernist. In the movement of 
- | lament he uses it imaginatively and ex- ; 


er than a Straussié rey : ' 
mere magiiloquence Peruy. Its dissonances and timbres, as 


“Ta Bonne Chansor Well as the repeated dissonances among 

example of a a tone: the double-basses, intensify the sugges- 

and poetically fulfill! ‘ion of the Divine Tragedy wrought and 

Loeffler and no othe mourned. 

ductor, orchestra uni Yet Mr. Josten returns to the an- 

answered to it. ‘cients and to the old fresco, when he’! 

™~ holds both his music of lament and his 

_ Mr. Josten’s “C} music of transfiguration in relative re- 
ceeds also from exté€ pression. He does not make Mary, if 
‘comes out of the !it is she that mourns, plangent. The 
‘dered the neighborin glorification of Jesus does not rend daz- 

mar, inthe Museum, zling tonal skies. Rather it is of the 

of which is here re: Jesus risen who sat at meat, haloed. 

above the votive alt with the disciples at Emmaus; of the 

Marly in the sixteen Mary who sorrowed mother-like, in the 

Griinewald, the € simplicity of these primitive painters, by 

painted it. Mr. Joste cross and sepulchre. As a part of 

eth year, is true son his imaginative and _ stylistic scheme, 

bent turns to the Mr. Josten’ keeps his’ tonal-palette 

more or less modern pale-bright rather than glowing; his 

would write in the li string choir measured rather’ than 
nineteen-twenties, areverberant. To reproach him with 

from his “Jungle,’’ a certain monotony of color and of move- 

vitzky (as he inten¢ ment is to deny him his prescriptive right 

son, Griinewald’s f to a design of purpose conceived, to a 

ten to music: he fou Style—or perhaps a blending of styles— 

manner in the “Sac 2S purposefully chosen ,and followed. " 

older Italians; wrote Within both he has accomplished a work “yf PEE che ae? tos mt 
piano: within the fof individual skill and imagination, born oo : a 
beginning and the of the ancients, yet in accord with the mu- 

Tesus—the Annune Sical spirit and practice of this, our day. vaste hee 
Nativity at Bethle) True, his German compatriots, Hinde- Je siege tls 
the toad after the Muth and Toch, may hardly applaud it; iy . 
¢ but it would please not a little Malipiero 
and Casella, who cultivate a similar vein 
, Italian-fashion; while in Paris it would 
have rejoiced the late André Caplet, tonal 
pietist in his final days. 
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transfiguration. Un 
sevitzky found the 
for his program 

last two divisions. 
first two deserved 


even if the concert Between Mr. Josten’s Concerto and Mr. 

utes longer. htiggeng Loeffler’s tone-poem, Mr. Bedeiti played 
y S . ’ 

composer, when ‘U*.the solo-part in Fauré’s orchestral ver- 

performance, to phi 3 


; : .. sion of his Ele for iolontello. Sel- 
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(wess through the # AS they stanfon can Fauré 
more passionate, ments are tii Symphony Conc 
‘more glowing vestuj araple of anc hind few 
pression of Verlaing 1™ modern da 
‘apostrophe sto his y choir, Mr. Jo} the 
the sunrise finallyj music of intel 


also the poet’s ima Meet and re-r 
‘dawning. Mr. Log ‘nd upper-voi 
variants of his pri 7¢vice of the 
Verlaine, casts’ the) Here and ther 
idyllic mood. Here) !™terplay of th 
poser of music ach) SUff and ang\ 
structure, with no | POSer, in his 
Source, that fills th; PmUve fres 
upon the imaginatia living and we 
composer of music | Present, Mr. J 
tones. For to the t} OCCasion prom 
idyllic measures My ™0°dern string 
ascending passion 0; dissonance, M 
ing, until both are] P44M0 as instr 
spectacle, attaining | '@"ctly modern 
er than a Straussi; @ment he use: 
mere magiiloquence Pertly. Its dis 
“La Bonne Chansor Well as the re 
example of a a tone: the double-bas 
and poetically fulfill! tion of the Div 
Loeffler and no othd mourned. 

ductor, orchestra uni} Yet Mr. Jc 
answered to it. | cients and to 
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~ holds both his 
Mr. Josten’s “C] music of tran: 
'ceeds also from exteé pression. He 
comes out of the it jig she that. 
dered the neighborin glorification of 
mar, in the Museum, zZling tonal sk: 
of which is here re: Jesus risen Ww) 
above the votive alt With the disci: 
Warly in the sixteen Mary who sor! 
Grunewald, the C simplicity of th 
painted it. Mr. Joste cross and ser 
eth year, is true son his imaginativ 
bent turns to the Mr. Josten 
more or less modern pale-bright rat 
would write in the li string choir 


. Jusseldorfian days when 
nineteen-twenties, qreverberant, 12" nore ate 


were beginning to creep 
the new environment and « 


adrne ; Rhine-country—he had 
ten to music: he fo. Style—or perha ; : 


manner in the “Sac a8 _ purposefully.” “ entra; rermeny-—he 

older Italians; wrote Within both he eho: lig Airarch gris WA 
piano: within the {°f individual sk tet tengy be gape eee 
beginning and the Of the ancients, auehaaleck te caein Bory rs 
Jesus—the Annune §!Cal spirit and 0 gg ag atl oh 


Jativi Rethle! LJrue, his Gerr thought or the mood throu 
Nativity at Bethle] maeeay yd 


natural and expressive com) 
and went in Schumann. } 
ously and pathetically abs: 
have rejoiced th Movement of the “Rhenis! 
pietist in his fi) though curiously enough it 
creative fire 

Between Mr. ; trombones 
Loeffler’s tone-; ‘‘Cathedral Scene.” 
he solo-part ir,bonists of the orchestra gat) 


from his ‘“Jungle,’’ a certain monot 
vitzky (as he inten¢ ment is to deny 
son. Grinewald’s f to a design of 


the tomb after the ™muth and Toch 
transfiguration. Unf Put it would pl 
sevitzky found the and Casella, wh 
for his program a [talian-fashion; 
last two divisions. 
first two deserved 
even if the concert 
utes longer. Beside 
composer, when his t 


performance, to Rlayy 


ft WHICH he conde) ¢10n of his Elegy for Violon¢ello. 


cen ae ek OOS, 

come to heating at a 
ert because h 
Symphonic 
tained or detachable fr 
theater. 


om his’ music of 
Our violinists, pianists, 
string quartets, play his chamber-music. 
rarely, because, they say, it is too fine] 
too finely flavored 
because 


textured, 
usual audience”’: 
istic qualities are too intrinsically 
to endure exportation to other peoples 
‘Originally the Elegy was a piece o{ th} 
chamber-music—and what w 
tial qualities 
Koussevitzky disclosed them? 
tent. clarity, an unvarying fine 
instant beauty of line: th 
the whole between solo-in 
the adroit 
delicate detailing throughou 
Selled workmanship; the mood susta 
but not exhausted or inflate: 
ful melancholy in a quiet place 
memories, 
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Mary and John Beside the Cross 


Fragment of the Isenheim Votive Altar by Matthias Gruenewald, 

at Colmar in Alsace, Which Prompted Werner Josten to The Com- 

Position of His “Concerto Sacro” Played This Week at the 
Symphony Concerts 


(From Hagen’s ‘Matthias Gruenewald,” by Courtesy of Robert G. Appel of 
The Brown Music Room at the Public Library) 
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program-books at the Sym- 
phony Concert yesterday con- 
tained a final list of subscribers to 
the Guarantee Fund for the cur- 
rent orchestral year. They are 
far more numerous than ever be- 
fore — approximately eight hun- 
dred. Yet the total sum pledged, 
$91,952, falls appreciably short-of 
the estimated deficit, say $135,000. 
As itis, the Trustees still lack 
$43,000 to pay the working costs 
of the current season, in which 
salaries materially rose, while 
there was no income from broad- 
ljeasting. The difference between 
the subscriptions. and the esti- 
mated deficit practically repre- 
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lin spite of them releases Schumann’s’ expenses. Perhaps the public of 
‘song though the composer himself sang the concerts is too willing to take 
‘it clumsily. By that song the conductor for granted the ability of the Trus- 
sconquers and by clear ‘title Schumann's tees to find the lacking sum. 
Symphomies endure. Ey Bye gk | 
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theater in Lyons when he was eleven years old, playing Davidor a 
concerto. He studied at the Paris Conservatory, where he en 
awarded a second prize in 1901; a first prize in 1902, when Riva 
prize was awarded also to Mlle. Clément. Mr. Bedetti's teacher was 
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‘Jules Loeb.* Mile. Clément, a pupil of Cros Sainte-Ange, was mye 
' first. This action on the part of the jury was severely censured D$ 
} leading critics. boi 
: Bering played in concerts of chamber clubs, Mr. Bedett ~ a 
the first violoncellist of the Opéra-Comique Orchestra 10 19 San: 
11908 he was appointed first violoncellist of the Colonne 7 ra 
‘playing in turn under Colonne, Pierné, and Monteux. Le va 
recitals in French cities, also in England, Belgium, Spain, é n 
‘Switzerland. Called to the colors in the French ee | 
‘August 2, 1914, he served actively at the front for opt de aero oa 
'He joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra as first violonce rye 
the fall of 1919. He is a member of the Burgin String Quarte aah 
of the Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio, and has played in many concel™ 
, and recitals in ensemble and as soloist. 
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The second movement keeps life and nos aan Cay 
‘being only in Schumann’s elaboration and Symphony Finances 
glorification of a Rhineland drinking -— 
song. The slow movement hints at & ight Hundred Guarantors bu. 
‘drying imagination in spite of the roman- Still a Defici 
‘tic beauty of the final pages—flash-back ul a Deficit of $43,000. 
‘into the Schumann of »prime. In_ the 
last two divisions, first stateliness, then "J’#® Prosram-books at the Sym- 
‘animation, fed by a new life freshly vi- phony Concert yesterday con- 
‘sioned, overcome, for the most part, tained a final list of subscribers to 
‘creative inertia and groping. — the Guarantee Fund for the cur- 
In spite of these shortcomings in the rent orchestral year. They are 
music itself, Mr. Koussevitzky almost far more numerous than ever be- 
made it prevail. Most other conductors, fore — approximately eight hun- 
‘In these days, condescend to Schumann. dred. Yet the total sum pledged, 
‘We really’ ought to have. one of his $91,952, falls appreciably short. of 
Symphonies, you know.” Reading the the estimated deficit, say $135,000. 
score, they perceive first its faults of | As_ it is, the Trustees still lack 
jexecution and take thought how they | $43,000 to pay the working costs 
‘shall “touch it up.’’ Mr. Koussevitzky | of the current season, in which 
plays Schumann because he feels him | salaries materially rose, while 
and believes in him. He is as well aware !|there was no income from broad 
as the best of us of Schumann’s limita-|casting. The difference between 
tions in the symphonic form. Yet behind|the subscriptions and the esti- 
ithem he_ sees the romantic vision;!mated deficit practically repre- 
through them distills the romantic mood:! sents this increase in operating 
in spite of them releases Schumann’s expenses. Perhaps the public of 
song though the composer himself sang the concerts is too willing to take 
it clumsily. By that song the conductor for granted the ability of the Trus 
conquers and by clear title Schumann's tees to find the lacking sum. 
Symphonies endure. Ho, DT. 3. 
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Mr. Jean Beperri was born at Lyons, France, on December is 
-1883. At the Lyons Conservatory of Music he took violoncello le: 
sons of his father, and made his first appearance in public at 4 
‘theater in Lyons when he was eleven years old, playing Davidov s 
concerto. He studied at the Paris Conservatory, where he wal 
jawarded a second prize in 1901; a first prize in 1902, when a fs! 
| prize was awarded also to Mile. Clement. Mr. Bedetti’s teacher was 
Jules Loeb.* Mlle. Clément, a pupil of Cros Sainte-Ange, was named 
‘first. This action on the part of the jury was severely censured b5 
_ leading critics. ) z 
' Having played in concerts of chamber clubs, Mr. sedett became 
‘the first violoncellist of the Opéra-Comique Orchestra Im 1904. An 
' 1908 he was appointed first violoncellist of the Colonne Orchestra, 

playing in turn under Colonne, Pierné, and Monteux. - He abe 
recitals in French cities, also in England, Belgium, Spain, and 
Switzerland. Called to the colors in the French mobilization 0 
August 2, 1914, he served actively at the front for eighteen mont a 
He joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra as first violoncellist 1) 
the fall of 1919. He is a member of the Burgin String Quartet anc 
of the Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio, and has played in many concerts 
-and recitals in ensemble and as soloist. 
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T string orchestra and plano. The piano, | There t of. Aeteil at 
however, was made to sound yesterday | jattacks and : ginieyy: tte ack néiaene 

like. one of its ancestors, with all its | ‘these concerts, yet,they _ sejdo 
hard-won sonority muffled and dulled. | occur, | SEP 
% | Mr Josten says that he got the idea, | The ‘request program, r* ° é- ed 

| for this piece from an altar painting at ‘ballot. of the audience, will be p ayes 
a et i Colmar by Gruenwald, who flourished 'at the final pair yah etenggpebes nae hat ~ 
Wi | about the year 1500. He has written it | “Yhe chosen numbers are . 6 
Or chestra Member IDS | with self-conscious archaism of style, | “Meistersinger,’? prelude; Debussey S 
| modal harmonies, contrapuntal part | “Kaun,” Ravers ine vee ty 
, writing, a deliberate avoidance of mod- | Tschaikowsky’s F ymphony. Ex- 
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ancient music, has apparently sought |) ti. failed to ‘save the slow movemen! | bi - The last two were those 

to give his Concerto Sacro something '|+.,.. panality, a feat of skill ance chosen by Mr. Koussevitzky for the 

of the character of 16th century church — hich few musicians would present program. It is possible that 
music. Th » conta labo- || taste Of whic ». rest ie | al 
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hibit the same interest in olden 


for the atmospheric possibilities in- 
herent in an application of modern 
dissonances to an archaic style. Mr. 
Koussevitzky, one felt, strove a little 
overmuch to give an effective per- 
formance. 

To follow this fragment with 
Fauré’s Elégie for violoncello and 
orchestra was not a good stroke of 
program-making. It is difficult. to 
imazine any better reason for it than 
that Jean Bedetti, first cellist, is ex- 
pected to play one solo a season, 
and this work was the shortest one 
available. The composition itself has 
a distinction which was obscured by 
this juxtaposition. After the gloomy 
reflections of Mr. Josten we were in 


‘no mood to listen to the sorrows of 


Faure, Mr. Bedetti, however, gave a 
performance marked by = artistic 
elegance, 

There was more matter in the 


other American contribution, Charles 


Martin Loeffler’s “La Bonne Chan- 
son,” after Verlaine. This imagina- 
tive, poetic work had a brilliant ut- 
terance. If after 25 years it seems 
somewhat discursive, this is a char- 
acteristic that it shares with Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in E flat, which 
concluded the program. The first 


movement, taken. at a breathless 


pace, was a thing to stir admiration 
in performance, and the succeeding 


sections must have delighted those 


who relish ecclesiastical pomp, and 


like to listen to a good Rhenish tune, 
however often repeated. L. A. BS. 
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inor, Op. 64 
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A. Brown Musie Collection 


. 5 in 
the concert 


l’Aprés- 
ivace, 


“La Valse,” Choregraphic Poem 
E m 


‘“Prélude a 
(Prelude to the Afternoo 
Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 
Symphony No 
may be seen in the Allen 


Boston Public Library one week before 


Prelude to “The Mastersingers of N uremberg’? 


le, con alcuna licenza. 


i 
(Allegro moderato), 
- Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro v 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 27, at 8.15 o'clock 
REQUEST PROGRAMME 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


Andante cantab 


Andante. 


Twenty-fourth Programme 
of the 


I, 
II, 
III. Valse 
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FORTY-EIGHTH. SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE 


The works to be played at these concerts 
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a "| Ravel's “La Selec which is” oe sie 
SYMPHONY CONCERT = | eas ® composition of commanding 


i 
| : 
| By PHILIP HALE }.. Those who are forever complaining 
| The audiences of the Boston Sym-|that ‘foreign conductors ignore the 
‘pheny orchestra chose by ballot the pele bed iD cheatin are ae hy 
Pare pa pa ‘an. | When eir compositions are o e 
Ov OW NS CORIO Tok Ye ee RRR recognize the fact that 
icerts of the 48th season, Mr, Koussevit- My, Koussevitzky this season made 
izky, conductor, the concerts of yesterday|room for Messrs. Block, Carpenter, 
lafternoon ana tonight in Symphony] Copland, Foote, Hanson, Hill, Josten. 
hall: Wagner, prelude to “The Master- Loeffler, Schelling. 
‘singers of Nuremberg’.’”’ Debussy, pre- Pieces by Copland, Janin, Martinu 
tude to “Tue Afternoon of a Faun.’| were performed for the first time any- 
Favel, “La Valse.” Tchaikovsky, Sym-| where. Twenty-seven compositions (in- 
'pliony, E minor, No. 5. ‘cluding songs by Honegger), were heard 
| The hall, naturally, was completely | for the first time in Boston. The list 
{ed on floor and in galivries. Soldom,!of soloists included Mmes. Cahier, Las- 
'; ever, has an audience at these con- _sanska, Luboshutz; Messrs. Bedetti, Bur- 
certs showed the like enthusiasm. the |gin, Ganz, Heifetz, Maeder, Orloff, San- 
<¢ appreciation of conuuctor and play- ;) roma, 
e:s. The audience stcod when Mr. | The following composers were repre- 
Noussevitzky entered: it: applauded ;Sented for the first at these concerts: 
‘vigorously and for a long time. The | Frederick the Great. Helffter, Hanson, 
'wO Preludes and Ravet’; recollection of | Jacobi, Janin, Josten, Kodaly, Miaskoy- 
waltz theme by Johanr Strauss to | Sky. Toch. 
/woem Ravel did not bother himseif to | The guest conductors were Mr. Arbos 
sive due credit—he was so busy with | and Mr. Honegger. The latter led only 
hts own inventions and perversions— his own works which as a whole did hot 
iroused the enthusias. cf an audience |; Make up an engrossing program; fur- 
/“prcpared tu be enthusiastic, After the || thermore, he was handicapped by a piti- 
symzhony Mr. Koussevitzky was re- |) 2bly inefficient soprano, as he was aided 
“ed again and again, The people were || 8teatly by Mme. Honegger, a charming 
Oath to say “Good-bye.” In this || Planist who played her husband's inter- 
|tr:bute, in which the orchestra joined, || esting concerto, Mr. Arbos, warmly 
and not perfunctoriiy, there was more welcomed, gave exciting interpretations 
than admiration of his genius as a con- || Of music by Spanish composers. 


auctor; there was warm affection for ||__Mr. Burgin conducted a pair of con- 


Pe seeat | ne man himself. certs in the absence of Mr. Kousse-| 
W AGAIN GLE : | In the balloting for the program || Vitaky; Messrs, Hanson and Schelling 


sananenaaaaiaaaeEee Tchaikovsky's Symphony recei each conducted, the former his “Nordic’® 
| voles; Franck’s, 302: Sraheies "ote “s symphony; the latter his Morocco.” 
116. It is interesting to note that Schu. |, It was a brilliant season. noteworthy 
|Yert’s “Unfinished” received only. 91 |for remarkably eloquent performances 
votes; Beethoven’ “Pastoral,” 75 and|°f Works that were familiar, of some 
the “Eroica” 66: Mozart's “Jupiter,” 39: | Works that were hitherto unknown. ‘Nor 
Schumann’s No. 1 only 39. Among the is it to be regretted that a few of the 
| tone poems, Ravel’s “La Valse” leq | Unfamiliar compositions met with little 
With 349 votes. Strauss’s “Thus Spake , 0% no favor. Complacent acceptance of 
| Zarathustra” came next with 285 votes |€Verything that is new and strange, in- 
,but as the performance would have | teresting or dull and abhorrent, is as 
| made the concert too long, Debussy’s |™uch to be deplored as the attitude of 
Prelude, the third in order (210 votes), ‘he poker-backed and rebellious who 
ches Sy on _the program. Wagner's ‘esent the production of anything in 
” lude 0 “The Mastersingers” ye. Our idiom foreign to them. They have 
“tie ed 312 votes. Sibelius with his vio- the anatomical organs known as ears, 
Bete oncerto (157 votes) came next, but they do not. they will not, hear. 
ee overture, “Leonore” No. 3. Among the _ unfamiliar works. that 
reat alkovsky’s Romeo and Juliet” called for special attention by reason 
ibe 9 votes each. of their contents and the performance 
Hines », peers to note that Stra-| Were Frederick the Great’s delightful 
gee tio gpolton _Musagete” received little symphony, Halffter’s Sinfonietta, 
6: eae Ri elius’s: Symphony No. 3. Kodaly’s “Hazy Janos” — suite. the 
Ml BH rokofieff’s Classical” Sym- beautiful and impressive Symphony by 
16 ee yarpenter’s “Skyscrapers,” Sibelius, Stravinsky’s “Apollon Musa« 
ultra -modermine onset vatives and the sete’ and Foch’s piano concerto. 
coticluniote nists may draw their own Performances of certain familiar 
mie were rs It may be allowed one ‘works now stand out in bold relief: 
tial rls in treating Trojans and|the music of the two Bachs and the 
st ene npartially, to express wonder Symphonies of Beethoven, “The Roman 
me Breat vote piven in favor. of | Carnival” overture, ther superb .render« 
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ing of Brahms’s violin” concer 
' Helfetz with the equ 
‘companiment led by - 
“Debussy’s. Predude to 


concerto, Tchaikovsky’s 

“Romeo and Juliet” and 5th symphony; 

Mr. Orloff’s exquisite performance of 

,Mozart’s concerto. But it is not now 

necessary again to review the 24 con- 
; certs, 

The 49th season Mr. 


on. the matter ‘should have de- 


sired to hear again Tchaikovsky's Firth 
|Symphony, Ravel's “ta Valse” and 
Wagner's Prelude to “The Mastersing. 


ers” is primarily evidence of the intrin- 
Sic appeal of those particular pieces, 
but they chance also to be, especially in 
the case of ‘“‘La Valse’ and the Sym- 
phony, compositions in which Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the orchestra have notably 
excelled. 

Tchaikovsky’s Symphony as directed 
here by Mr. Koussevitzky’s immediate 
predecessors was hardly the absorbing 
tonal document presented to a delighted 
audience yesterday afternoon. The mu- 
Sicewas Tchaikovsky’s: but it had been 
endowed by Mr. Koussevitzky with 
qualities once unsuspected in it. Hear- 


ing it there was less thought of the 
composer and more of conductor and 


SETS A NEW 


‘ 
; 
' 


- STANDARD 


‘© 


| 
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\oussevitzky Brings: 


Out Beauties of 
Pieces 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The first “request programme’ in| 
the history of the Symphony concerts | 
_was heard yesterday at the conclud-. 
ing Friday matinee of the current 
season, and with readily predictable | 
results. To repertory pieces played | 
many times during the year at home| 
and abroad Mr. Koussevitzky had but | 
| to add a final polishing to achieve 
‘an ultimate brilliance and effective- 
ness, while to a programme of its 
Own choosing so played the audience 
must inevitably respond with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. 


Oe eee 


OF DAZZLING VIRTUOSITY 


That the majority of the subscribers 
of the Friday and Saturday series who 
| 


orchestra, of the superlative finish, the 
dazzling virtuosity of the playing, of 
the conductor's burning ardor, his feli- 
city with instrumental details, his dra- 
matic conception of the whole. 


Sets a New. Standard 


As for Ravel’s apotheosis of the waltz 
that is Viennese, it is said that Thurs- 
day in rehearsal Mr. Koussevitzky told 
his men in substance that, many times 
as they had played the piece, he was 
about to show them what might be 
done with it. Nor was that an idle 
boast. 

Yesterday’s performance was of a 
brilliance unbelievable. The hardened 
concert-goer rubbed his ears and vowed 
that a new standard of orchestral play- 
ing, tonal and technical, had been es- 
tablished. Such playing defies descrip- 
tion. The purplest phrases in the vo- 
cabulary of critical praise will not 
avail. 

By virtue of the ballots it received 
Strauss’ tone-poem ‘Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra’’ should have had precedence 


'over Debussy’s Prelude to “The After- 


noon Of a Faun’’ which, by reason of 
its more convenient length, made the 
fourth piece on this requested pro- 
gramme. To the sonorities of Wagner, 
Ravel and Tchaikovsky Debussy’s half- 
tints made, as a matter of fact, the 
better foil. The programme as it finally 
stood was admirably constituted. And 
if the superior object that the list sug- 
gested a glorified Pop concert, it were 
difficult to imagine one that would 
more fitly conclude a season in which 
in the matter of performance the or- 
chestra had eclipsed itself. 

There were rites yesterday, the ob- 
Sservance of which has become a mat- 
ter of routine. When Mr. Koussevitzky 
first appeared upon the stage the or- 
chestra rose and the audience followed 
suit, both applauding the while. More 
impfessive because more spontaneous 
was the prolonged and fervent applause 


at the end after Tchaikovsky’s Sym- | 


phony and, before the intermission, at 
the conclusion of Ravel’s ‘La Valse. 
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ft for good and all. ly Venture of tha | 
H B { disfigured the list. Btra into a ‘‘re- 
ose u altz,”” had been for a long pres- 
y through ise | 
ironological or at | 
Not Crown ‘third from 1892; ftorlal duty to 
t year of the or- O™ders of what 
. nee to such bad #S/0n in the or. 
T fey n who live and} yet easy, lis: | 
O eason , absorb its spirit | 2PPlause; the 
ito their music. If OTd that every- 
» “still living,” at Mey Say of the 
‘ nsieur Ravel’s be-, content in the 
‘Request’ Symphony Concert, | others are to be. saga. doin 
re - -and resident ob- | 
With Sundry Reflections t of the fashion in baring his spirit 
: 830, and through a f® might hear, 
On the Ending Year ir, has known no /here was Ravel 
wae vhen he handed 
ling in his fina] 
OR the reviewer, and possibly for le Purpose of the | present pretty 
sundry others, both on the stage heir reason for be- | elect ladies ap- 


and in the auditorium, it was eminent citizen, as was Debussy of 
holiday at the final matinée, for public when Mr.} no more than 
the season, of the Symphony Orchestra. Ave, defined both. |s same matinée 
lor the fifth time within three months, laid in substance, ‘kelsky, dispens- 
conductor and orchestra played in Sym- pre weary with the!.”’ So it went; 
phony Hall the Prelude to Wagner's ‘cial pleasures, theirs on the out- 
operatic comedy, ‘‘The Mastersingers of Hness labors of the|, gave thanks 
Nuremberg.’ For the fifth time within inda Saturday con- jap useful reflec: 
six months in the same concert-room,: soothed and re- ralue of the art 
they also played Debussy’s Prelude to -music of the mas- embodied. 
Mallarmé’s Eclogue, ‘The Afternoon jssion of both was i would get its 
of a Faun.” For the fifth time within conductors and a Die Meistersing- | 
two months and a half, Chaikovsky's | ambitious spirits | Koussevitzky’s 
Symphony in E minor rounded out a'led to these con- put he and the 
Symphony Concert. For the fourth en cherished andh finer-textured 
time in the course of the season there it “the great mis-:, more songful 
“was room for that persistent repertory | was two-fold: tO.e catchword of 
piece, Ravel's tone-poem, “The Waltz.” lin freshening and ier away than 
The reviewer, trained to respect his re the heritage ofsion Fund. Nor 
readers and his calling and to prefer scended: to publishf A Faun” the 
fresh matter to “old stuff,’’ declines rea- the music written, the ful] elam- 
sonably to re-traverse pieces so recently jor our own time. and motion that 
examined in these columns. He sets be- 3 both—departure can bestow up- 
fore him, as light and leading, the exam- that masterpiecesis the pace than | 
ble of the eminent editor of the program.- i, voice and im-ie consequences | 
book. Through forty-eight seasons the r youth and inno-ot  ynti} they 
~/mphony Concerts have continued. ‘bers of the peace. 1d Chaikovsky’s 
Yesterday, for the first time in that long rament, however, ir. Koussevitzky | 
Th. et here were no program-notes. | in fact under Dr.ir puissant and 
‘he erudite compiler is warm and fre- K rather managed what did it mat- 
hei admirer of Artemus Ward. Per- them and prepareed upon both—- 
ite ia as he Scanned this “request pro- ire courageous and conductor to 4 
2 am, he recalled a favorite phrase of redicing Dr. Mucka semi-standing 
at humorist—“This is 2 mutch”—and | memories of thesion, at the close 
orthwith shut his files. As it was, only Hot in which 5200 well be tribute. 
the annual records, tables and indexes. | ' : 


writ} ,. ‘ve voted and noght spirits, less 
cea pre vssssd list of subscribers a ‘y as 500 votes—orian to a season 
big et penses, filled the weekly wr. KKoussevitzky 
pamphlet. Vainly the desultory minded sibly and possibly 
sought the usual pages of entertaining jer fortified hy Call it the sea: 
niscellany, There was none. With the is programs next red. Since the , 
JelicioneentS, they made shift. One, | of modernists, in ore the shadow 
SS8C1Ously, announced the program “ags\a ana deserving er-clouded him, 
" musical triumph in Boston history.” om the oldest ies erformance has 
; Perhaps it was, though some might |innovator, fr just £° wig? ea 
iave chosen the adjective differently, | tial he) an. individual 
Certainly many good people believed ie rath one oie and the\pun- 
they had beaten d . | him restored, wii!’ . hi ather 
Koussepaine €n down the Satan of Mr. the five years now With him r ; 
emia ts Usual wprokrams under tnin as reasonable Guered not only 





Biiticoncertc by We, eaked Guek Shi kek ee. their feet, not once, but for good and all. ly Venture of tha | 
equally superb ac«|| sired to hear again Tchait, } Not an unfamiliar piece disfigured the list. tra into a “re- 
by Mr. Koussevitzky: | s: Re oe ta Valen’ i | The newest, “The Waltz,” had been for a long pres. 
“Tne Afternoon | ¥ io “Ihe arias | Dlayed almost annually through eight 
e Seasons; the next in chronological order | : 
dated from 1902; the third from 1892; ftorial duty to 
the fourth from the first year of the or- 9™ders of what 


concerto, 'Tchaikovsky’s | /' chestra. A good riddance to such bad #!0n in the or- 
| rubbish as young men who live and Yet easy, lis: | 


“Romeo and Juliet” and 5th symphony; | 
Mr. Orloff's exquisite performance of ‘ | work in this our time, absorb its spirit i applause; the 
,Mozart’s concerto. But it is not now , |and would infuse it into their music, If (Ord that every- 
beorpaatl again to review the 24 con- ge soggy tga Symphony as dir | & composer must be “still living,” at Mey say of the 
. , y Mr. Koussevit | ’ 

‘The 49th season (192921930). Air. Lgebdibckastee wan sar aggr td a | least let him be in Monsieur Ravel’s be- | bien eg in the 
| ' coming fifties. If we others are to be- @rvading sense 

Koussevitzky, conductor, will begin with | tonal document presented to a del » Heve a disti ished 50n. Th 
the concerts of Oct. 11-12. audience yesterday afternoon. Th | | | scever cond ia as and resident ob- pt Cre ae 
sicewas Tchaikovsky’s: but it ha | New Enel d abo ey . oe oe “¢ ni MB a4 
endowed by Mr. Koussevitzky | Wy teen ee ee ene through a 2 SONS ee 
qualities once unsuspected in it century, less one year, has known no here was Ravel 
‘ing it there was’ less thought | | _ restoration, vhen he handed 
composer and more of conducto | gy: ling in his final 
orchestra, of the superlative finis : / Besides, what is the purpose of the | present pretty 
| dazzling virtuosity of the playi | | i” Symphony Concerts, their reason for be-! elect ladies ap- 
‘the conductor's burning ardor, hi ing’ Long since, an eminent citizen, ag Was Debussy of 
city with instrumental details, hi speckesman for the public when Mr. |-no more than 
'matic conception of the whole. Gericke took final leave, defined both. |3 same matinée 
| ts Two audiences, he said in substance, |kelsky, dis ? 
Sets a New. Standard | " sought them. They were weary with the It.’ So it se 


| | As for Ravel’s apotheosis of the Mid domestic cares, the social pleasures, theirs on the out- 
that is Viennese, it is said that . a professional or the business labors of the Ir, gave thanks 
: 'day in rehearsal Mr. Koussevitzk “ week. Upon a Friday and a Saturday con- ap useful reflec: 


‘his men in substance that, many } u. | ductor an or 
as they had played the piece, h { fresh ° a ee ee of the art 

babel to show ‘theny whet mid | reshed them with the music of the mas- ‘embodied. 
| res [dene swith 4t. Nor was. that cs | ters, and the great mission of both wast, would get its | 
, k B ° Nuanee. . ‘yi fulfilled. Of course, conductors and a Die Meistersing- 
.oussevitz VY YNgs | Yesterday’s performance was { | A few other restless and ambitious spirits, Koussevitzky’s 
brilliance unbelievable. The hz ‘ have not quite agreed to these con-put he and the 
concert-goer rubbed his ears and 4 cepts. They have even cherished andh_ finer-textured 
practised & notion that “the great mis-:, more songful 
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. tablished. Such playing defies ¢ ‘Keep alive and aglow in freshening andier away than 
Pieces 9g The purpiest phrases in . : stimulating performance the heritage ofsion Fund. Nor 
eG ary of critical praise | : music to these days descended; to publishf A Faun” the 
tig er TR déithe ballots it : also, with equal ardor, the music written, the full glam- 
Mise saint tone-poem “Thus Spa | out of our own life for our own time. and motion that 
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impfessive because more | pieces, in catholicity from the oldest an- erformance has 
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at the end after Tchaiko 5 ‘ n a regard for all these essentials to the pres- 2” individual 
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“Debussy’s. ' e Afternoon 
of @ Faun,” Schumann’s symphonies 
Nos. 1 and 3, Schubert’s C major sym- 
phony, Mr. Burgin’s playing of Sibe- 
lius’s violin concerto, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” and 5th symphony; 
Mr. Orloff’s exquisite performance of 
,Mozart’s concerto. But it is not now 
necessary again to review the 24 con- 
; certs. ' 

‘The 49th season (1929-1930), Mr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, will begin with 
the concerts of Oct. 11-12. 
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SETS A NEW 
STANDARD 


: iould ha 
: in Tchaikovsky’ 
ay) els “La Valse’ 

er’s Prelude to “The Mast 
ers” is primarily evidence of the 
Sic appeal of those particular 
but they chance also to be, espec 
the case of “‘La Valse’’ and the 
phony, compositions in which Mr. 
sevitzky and the orchestra have 
excelled. 

Tchaikovsky’s Symphony as d 
here by Mr. Koussevitzky’s im 
predecessors was hardly the abs 
tonal document presented to a de 
audience yesterday afternoon. T 
sicewas Tchaikovsky’s: but it ha 
endowed by Mr. Koussevitzky 
qualities once unsuspected in it. 
ing it there was less thought ¢ 
composer and more of conducto 
orchestra, of the superlative finis 
| dazzling virtuosity of the playi 
|the conductor’s burning ardor, hi 
\city with instrumental details, hi 
|matic conception of the whole. 
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belief that the first and only énture of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra into a “re- 
quest program” will not for a long pres- 
ent be renewed. 
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Meanwhile it is reportorial duty to 
record the signs and wonders of what 


| may prove a unique occasion in the or- 


chestral annals: the rapt, 
tening, the tumultuous applause; the 
audible passing of the word that every- 
thing was “tuneful” as they Say of the 


| musical plays; the happy content in the 
/ thrice-familiar; the all-pervading sense 


of an entertaining afternoon. There was 
Chaikovsky racking and baring his spirit 
that a less neurotic race might hear, 
Stir and clap its hands. There was Ravel 
(as he told the Viennese when he handed 
them “The Waltz’’) foretelling in his fina] 
measures the end of this present pretty 
world, yet by a thousand elect ladies ap- 
plauded. There, again, was Debussy of 
“The Faun,” as hateful no more than 
twenty years ago to this same matinée 
public as is now, say, Dukelsky, dispens- 
ing ‘a message of beauty.” So it went; 
While the casual observers on the out- 
skirts watched amusedly, gave thanks 
for diversion and stored up useful reflec: 
tions upon the cultural value of the art 
of music, symphonically embodied. 
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way. The Prelude to “Die Meistersine.. 
er’ is not among Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
roost fortunate pieces: but he and the 
orchestra played it with finer-textured 
tone, less blurring pace, more songful 
beauty—‘‘beauty”’ was the catchword of 
the afternoon—no farther away than 
the concert for the Pension Fund. Nor 
had “The Afternoon of A Faun” the 
flawless felicity of tone, the full glam- 
our of sensuous imagery and motion that 
conductor and orchestra can bestow up- 
on it. A little slower was the pace than 
on Tuesday last and the consequences 
were considerable. Not until they | 
reached “The Waltz” and Chaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony were Mr. Koussevitzky , 
and his forces quite their puissant and 
magnificent selves, Yet what did it mat- 
ter? The applause heaped upon both— 
at the coming of the conductor to a 
| Standing orchestra and a semi-standing 
audience, at the intermission, at the close 
| of the concert—might well be tribute. 
. Outside a few Over-wrought spirits less 
_to a dubious occasion than to a season 
ended and crowned. 
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, , . , plies, © : : 
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the last doubters | agree to Mr. Koussevitzky’s versions 
but the larger and the pieces that he plays. They will ¢ 
| tisan world beyon¢ fyll course. half-course with him, or ha 
individual judgm midway to argue it out as between frienc 
; attending publics! of music. Yet there are two qualitie 
Boston Orchestra ? within him from which there can be 
| prestige; translat dissent, by which he plainest shines. 
|@ new musical d@ Wo eonductor ranges’ more widely, ye 
}@ score an anci¢ to every composer and to each piece he 
;macy. When the brings a signal openess of mind. He sees 
jmeans at hand, it) +14 man and the music clearly and sym- 
| ropean capitals of; pathetically—the intent, the design, the 
| Port does not exag cupstance, the manner. He would un: 
of orchestral per derstand, and. having understood, im- 
while the range a agine and project, all three with singular 


| formance—progra| simplicity and directness. Then to the @ 


the best Europea accomplishment with an energy as in- 
| Here in Bostol] exhaustible as it is deveted. Through 
three audiences | five seasons in Boston he has come to 
pleasure in the ol every piece as though for the while it 
strument. It well was to him the most engrossing, im- 
told tale to dwell ! jortant and stimulating thing in the 
and the finesse, t world. He has no traffic with routine. 
ticity, the unity er He is stranger to inertia. He lets no 
voice, division by piece go by default. He “chances” no 
choir. As is Mr. |} performance. To composer and music, 
im west for theiz to orchestra and audience, he passes 


play beside him, ai white-hot. No wonder his concerts—and . 


odd hands. Not ¢ } ia a in- 
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winds may be th, tM Season thre 


. candescence that Symphony Hall before 
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horns has felt [rench word has x, So whatey er . 
Boettcher, within touches he is animateur. There 1S 
musician of the f rarer, more signal, more conquering a 
measure the brasj tribute in the whole art of conducting. 
nal gy Ail Choosing his programs, Mr. mOUsEE- 
The players upon Vitzky would rightly foster the com: 
ments shade and posers of this our living and fruitful day. 
however exacting Yet not always, ,as in this very year, 
the orchestra ha; have they served him too well. . Only in 
variety. Plying t}, Bloch’s “America” and Toch’s Flano-Con- 
it plays as a co-o certo did they give him notable pieces. 
stylized whole, W Only in Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers Hinde- 
because its music mith’s Concerto, Hill's Symphony, Loet- 
failing. It is as tfler’s ‘‘Bonne Chanson” did repetition 
with the ancients confirm them. Martinu and Dukelsky 
From it, each ind did no more than disclose again thelt 
accent, sound S waxing talents; the Stravinsky of Apol- 
Schubert and Str lo’’ worked in a ‘narrow field; ‘“‘Hary 
Becthoven and Di Janos,” graphic, fantastic. flavorsome as 
Bloch. Its scope, Kodaly was, remains light-waisted stuff. 
pened upon al] | As the chance of guest-conducting would 
; have it, Honegger, and not Mr. I.ousse- 
Where arene d Vit2ky: achieved SO remarkable a mod- 
vr ernist plece as ‘‘Horace Victorieux. The 
sahoraiy ip gaingg ume] retort courteous was the conductor’s per- 
Ors” and, in “i wie formance of the composer’s “Rugby” in 
Hall, his says 1 far more vivid fashion than Honegger 
Story that after himself could compass. For other cities, 
vitzky has re-cong Mr. Koussevitzky reserved it, again cour- 
Bosten Orchestra} teously, Next season it should be Bos- 
it to be his suscé ton’s lot. 
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in zes wi oe to orchestra and Bp | 
y .white-hot. No wont — | 
ig ga ease hs the season througt | 
pchvinrag re ganar candescence that 8: | 
kee the choir at him had never knov | 
eso of tone tl ing of music is the w: enn 
complement tn thi of life itself. AS 
horns has felt T’'rench word has 
. “ A 
musician of the fTarer, more signal, Brilliantly Performed 
measure the bras; tribute in the whole 
mellow with tF 7 ‘: coepemnan | 
4 y his pra 5 : 
iercing or filamin Choosing K k } h W | 
rhe hae upon Vitzky would right OUSSBYITZ y and [C astra Us 
ments shade and posers of this our liy | 
however exacting Yet not always, .as Hearty Anpiause 
variety. Plying t! Bloch’s “America” a ne : 
it plays as a co-o rac ao cn dg The Boston Symphony ae 
\ arpenter's | gave its first ‘“‘request progrée at | 
stylized whole, VW Uniy in ¢ | gave its fi 1 estan 
because its musi¢ mith’s Concerto, Hi) the final concert of the Friday sub-| 
failing. It is ast fler’s “Bonne Char scription series yesterday peice sims 
with the ancients confirm them. Maj Mr Koussevitzky and the OFCHES ‘vn 
From it, each ind did no more than | were applauded with unusual warm 
‘s . : , h bo ANnCe ‘ 3 alkove- 
Schubert and Str? lo’’ worked in a ‘Ii cert. The pei formanc of sche a 
- 9 vase . ' 3] eo Fifth Symphony was arain c 
Becthoven and Ds Janos,” graphic, car nor Sl “{lliz t. The other numbers 
= : aw »' Kodaly was, remain) markably brilliant. oo cisanatbede 
Bloch. Its scope | As t] hance of gu chosen by ballot of the subscribers 
Ne | 4) | AS e chance 4 10S _ ‘eguaed SP gait em Seater rel- 
pened upon ail ae a Honegger, | were Wagner's ee ae wn 
Ge " ai. *¢ | ude- al’s *! Talse”’; ” 
| vitzky, achieved sojUde; Ravel's “ha V ' 
“There are: mel : bussy’s ‘‘Faun. 


once upon a times atort courteous was 
Ors” and, ina se 


.- ‘= “ 19 final pair of 

) / | .qy tice of repeating at the final 
is saying i formance of the “°l| concerts numbers heard earlier in the 

Hall, his saying fes- more vivid fas! 

Story that after 


season, a 
y himself could compa} ».4» seasons to his choice of pieces to 
vitzky has re-cong yr, Koussevitzky re ; 
Bosten Orchestra} 


play twice. So, following Mr Stokow- 
_teously. ; 


it to be his suscé ton’s lot. 


erument. True The obvious resol scribers to vote for their favorite tone 


‘ 2 ) « »f— 66 sic 
much he has bro composers re-animé poem, symphony, and piece of “‘musi 


play beside him, da 
Tchaikovsky Symphony Is | 
Boettcher. within touches he is anim 
the orchestra ha; have they served hi 
accent, sound § waxing talents; the at the opening and close of the con- 
be pa id tt) Mr Koussevitzky has made & prac- 


—-_ 


by the infusion 4 jected pieces from ¢ in other forms’’ among those played | 


salient qualities. i. frst time since) this season. 


have ears to hear Bruckner and Mahler, to general ap. 
inations to feel, tucy win apiece anu we 


Some have objected in for-. 


Next seasq ski's custom in Philadelphia, Mr Kous- | 
i sevitzky this year allowed the sub- 
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the audience. 


. pS aU, ee ill a syle ie 

This innovation caused much dis-| 
cussion, and Re ee interested 
can, however, be 
argued that there iS no reason why | "est work for orchestra, 
any piece except a novelty of over- 
whelming interest should be repeated 
during the season, except to save re- 





xcellent Performance 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, his 


is music 
which is perfectly fitted to Mr Kous- 


sevitzky’s genius as conductor. It is 
hard to imagine a finer performance 


hearsal time. Nor does a “request pro- | °f it than yesterday’s, About the mu- 
gram’’ seem wholly suited to the spe Sical value of this work, there have 


| nity and seriousness of the Symphony 
That sort of thing savors 


| concerts. 
| of the Pops. 


been from the first two Sharply di- 
vergent opinions. One of them, that 
of the majority of concert goers over 


_ To these objections, the most effect- val gar ing vane who are younger, Is 
ive retort is doubtless the comment eat symphony has compelling 
| that yesterday the audience was more | "©2uty and emotional power, 


enthusiastic than usual, and plainly | 
_ delighted, for the most part, with pro- | 


gram, performance, orchestra and con- 
ductor. So far as one could gather 
‘(rom comment heard or overheard, 
the only grievance most of yesterday’s 
| audience had on their minds was the 
increase in the prices of season tickets, 
which will next season range from 
»LOO0 down. 


|More Than $40,000 Lacking 
But there is still more than $40,000 
| to be raised toward the deficit on the 
season now ending, and the demand 
| fo. tickets is so great that the waiting 
| 4st, especially for Fridays, seems cer« 
_taln to absorb any and all places ree 
leased. The management has. set the 
Friday prices higher than those for 
Saturdays, following the economist’s 
pi 
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ue about supply and demand. The 
present subscribers have only until 
| May 1 to reengage their tickets, 

| Mr Koussevitzky’s way with th 
» Meistersinger”’ Prelude is too familiar 
js fequire much comment. He inter- 
|prets it, not as an Overture to a 
comedy, which is what Wagner plainly 
tended, but as a sonorous, broadly 
swelling, slow moving triumphal 
)tnarch, Mr Arbos’ interpretation when 
‘ne plece was played here last January 
-cemed finer, truer and more spirited 


to at least one listener, 


Mavel’s “La Valse” ig a favorite 
SOW piece with Koussevitzky. Here 
Ne succeeds better than in the Wag- 
vc* In getting the players to carry out 
exactly his personal notion of the 
Music. Those who remember the com- 
boser’s interpretation When he was 
nere last season as guest conductor 
Will note that, although Ravel takes 
“’ plece throughout “in the movement 
C a Viennese Waltz.”’ Koussevitzky 
~&S not establish and maintain that 
familiar rhythm but breaks it at 
mes for the sake of making strik- 
ing effects, 
,_ Mr Laurent wag again singled out 
OF & Share in the applause after De- 
ri o8Y 8S “Afternoon of 2 Faun,” a 
‘Tidute his beautiful playing of the 
wominent part for solo flute richly 
oe en This tone poem, now one 
A. fn iy eivitis iy 

~ i. sy . y | 
vividly, played, Pia pe 


oe 


| 
} 








writer concurs with a number of mu- 
Sicians, is that Tchaikovsky’s music 
lacks distinction of melodic Style, elab- 
oration of structure, variety of rhyth- 
mic effects, subtlety of harmony. The 
constant repetition of themes and 
passages grows monotonous, The sym- 
phony, in form nearer to a Suite than 
to a symphony of Brahms, Beethoven, 


or Mozart; seems crude and Vulgar, 
From it one cannot derive imagina- 
tive stimulus. It is a penance rather 
than a pleasure to listen to Tchaikov- 
| Sky’s serious music. | 
| There is no way of settling the ques- 
tion of the aesthetic value of Tchaikov- 
|Sky’s or of any composer’s music. The 
;reviewer’s only duty in the matter ts 
|to express as honestly and clearly as 
| possible his opinion, 

Tonight’s repetition of this “request 
| program’”’ will end a season which has 


marked the full, and it is to be hoped, 


© the final restoration of the prestige of 


_the Boston Symphony as an orchestra 
|; unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 
|For this, credit must go both to Mr 
| Monteux and to Mr Koussevitzky. Ex- 
tended comment on the season will be 
|made in the Sunday Globe Music and 


Musicians ¢olumn tomorrow, P, R. 
Boston Symphony 
Concludes Season 





HE forty-eighth season of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

the fifth under the dictatorship 
of Serge Koussevitzky, comes to a 
conclusion with the concerts of this 
week, April 26 and 27. By way of in- 
novation, the conductor permitted 
the audiences to arrange the final 
program, by balloting for favorites in 
three groups of works played during 
the season: symphonies, tone poems 
and music in other forms. This radi- 


cal move, though it has been tried 
elsewhere, notably in Philadelphia 
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The other view, in which the present 
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ompositions gor fie rabolves. the: 
largest. number of votes were’ the 
Inde’ to “Meistersinger,” Ravel’ 


i r. a st i £ af be 11 . ’ in “tiie 
mer: : were: x mov 
th in week it had he a 


prom lium to call the final chorus 


“banal.” But when the tumult has) 


quieted down, it probably will be 


i A Glorious Climax 


“La Valse,” Strauss’s “Zarathustra realized. that. Bloch accomplished 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony with admirable artistry what he sét 
in E minor. Since “Zarathustra” was out to do, and that even his anthem 
too considerable a work to find place is no more banal musically than the 
with the other items in a program two that were already competing for | 
‘that mpst be kept within time limits! the national title; the only difficulty | 
acceptable to an American audience, is, it is no better. 
ae “rgd substituted for it Halfiter’s Sinfonietta 

. fd choice in the tone poem an excellent impression was left. 
eee pebussy’s Prelude to “Th by the Sinfonietta in D major of 


ernoon of a Faun.” ; 
Halffter, who, although young, is 


* The performance of these works|#bl@ to set down his musical 
all of which have been heard and! thoughts simply and directly, without 
commented on in recent months, was' ‘proclaiming either new esthetic 
glorious climax to a brilliant season,| beories or a “return” to the ancient 
The symphony had been played in| masters. This was introduced by Mr. 


‘Arbés as guest conductor. The three 
every series of concerts given by the ‘most considerable of the remaining 


orchestra this year, but there is no' novelties were Mahler’s “Song of the 


| 
i 
' 
i 


let-down while Koussevitzky holds Earth,” Miaskovsky’s Highth Sym- 


the stick. This symphony is singu-! Phony and Sibelius’s Third; for 


acquaintance with which musical 
larly congenial to him, and his inter- Boston should render thanks to Mr. 


pretation of it is one of his supreme Koussevitzky. “Apollon Musagéte”’ 
accomplishments. Yet his genius|indicated that the art of Stravinsky 


adapts itself likewise to the exuber- is still stationary. Toch’s Piano Con- 
ance of the “Meistersinger” Prelude certo, upon which a great deal of 
and to the fantasy of the “The After- Jaudation has been lavished, seemed 
noon of a Faun.” His reading of to the present observer merely mere- 
“La Valse’ excites admiration, \tricious. Nor were we amused by 
though under his baton the work{Dukelsky’s Symphony in F major. 
lacks the primitivism which the com-!The suite from Kodaly’s “Hary 
poser himself imparts to it. There | Janos, ” on the other hand, was a de- 
‘Were the usual warm leave-takings. /lightful addition to the repertory. 
Thus is concluded one of the most Alfredo Casella resumes on May 1 
brilliant seasons in the history of | the direction of the Pop concerts, 
the orchestra; probably the most) which he has brought to a new level 
brilliant, but as the present commen-_| of musical distinction. 
tator has not heard all 48 of them,| Mr. Koussevitzky is returning next 
he will not venture to say so. As|year. The length of his engagement 
usual, Mr, Koussevitzky bestowed |is not announced, but it looks as if 
novel pieces with a lavish hand; ifjhis stay might be indefinite. It is 
‘they do not all promise to become only necessary to hear other orches- 
tory, the 2ccessions to the reper-|tras of the first rank which have 
the conductor cannot be/|been left for prolonged periods to 
we the ministrations of guest conduc- 
© widespread demand for further |tors, to realize how important it is 


ped of any of the three works |that one man should be on the dais 


erformed for the first time any-| permanently. If that man happens to 
her é Copland’s Two Pieces {or be Koussevitzky, why then—so much 
wlring Orchestra, Janin’s Symphonie the better for Boston. It used to be 
Spirituelle, “ Alleluia,” and Martinu’s: the fashion to praise the Boston 
“La Symphonie.” orchestra by saying that it was at 
bu t fe were several items of its best “since Muck’s day.” The 
ser interest among. the 27 com- Muck reservation may now safely be 

. fhe joahaat for the first time in) omitted. L. A. 8. 


1 IAIKOVSKY 


A REQUEST PROGRAMME 


For the final programme of the season (the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of Friday afternoon, April 26th, and Saturday 
evening, April 27th) Mr. Koussevitzky will repeat those pieces, 
played in the course of the season, which the public of these 
concerts signify as their choice. 

Appended is a list of the works performed during the season 
of 1928-1929. They are classified in three parts—symphonies, 
symphonic poems, and pieces in other forms. 


Those wishing to vote should mark with a check one number 
in each list. 


This slip will serve as a ballot, and may be dropped in a box 
which has been placed in the corridor for the purpose, or it may 


be mailed to Serge Koussevitzky, Symphony Hall, Boston, not 
later than April 13th. 


SYMPHONIES 


Symphony No. 1, in CG major 
Symphony No. 8, “Broica” 
Symphony No. 6, “Pastorale” 
BLoctr “America,” An Epie Rhapsody 
DRAHMS Symphony No. 2, in D major 
BRUCKNER Symphony No. 8, in G minor 
DUKELSKY Symphony in F major 

lRANCK Symphony in D minor 

I REDERICK THE GREAT Symphony No. 3, in D major 

I ALrYTrER Sinfonietta 

HANSON Nordie Symphony No. 1 

IlAYDN Symphony in G major, “Surprise” 
Tint, Symphony in B-flat 

MAHLER “Das Lied von der Erde,” Symphony 
MiASKOVSKY Symphony No. 8 

MoZART Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” 
PROKOPIEFF “Classical” Symphony 

SCILUBERT Symphony No. 4, “Tragic” 
Symphony No. 5, in B-tlat major 
Symphony No. 7, in C major 
Symphony in B minor, ‘‘Unfinished” 
Symphony No. 1, in B-flat 

3 Symphony No, 3, in E-flat, ‘“Rhenish” 
SIBELIUS Symphony No. 8 

Symphony No. 5 in E minor 


BDERTITOVEN 


SCITUMANN 


$I FE GI RL 





and Cincinnati, was Vi@Wéd by som 
with alarm. Yet the result of the ex 
periment does not seem to threate 
the foundations of the orchestra. Th 
public’s choice, though conservative 
was by no means unintelligent. The 
compositions which received the 
largest number of votes were the 
Prelude to “Meistersinger,” Ravel’s 


Boston. Ernest Bloch's prigepiece 
“America,” attracted most public | 
interest. As it was avowedly not. 
written for “highbrows,” it is per-| 
haps not surprising that many of. 
the learned were moved to condemn, 
it, Within a week it had become a. 
bromidium to call the final chorus 
“banal.” But when the tumult has. 
quieted down, it probably will be 


“La Valse,” Strauss’s 


' 


“Zarathustra” realized that Bloch 


accomplished 


‘and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, with admirable artistry what he set 


in E minor. Since “Zarathustra” was out to do, and that even his anthem 


too considerable a work to find place 
with the other items in a program 
that must be kept within time limits 
acceptable to an American audience, 
Mr. Koussevitzky substituted for it 


the third choice in the tone poem An excellent 


group, Debussy’s Prelude to “Th 
Afternoon of a Faun.” 


| A Glorious Climax 


‘is no more banal musically than the 
two that were already competing for 
the national title; the only difficulty 
is, it is no better. 


Hlalfiter’s Sinfonietta 


impression was left 
by the Sinfonietta in D major of 
\Halffter, who, although young, is 


| set down his musical 
The performance of these works, °° Se sta’ hk divankie without 
: s simply and directly, w 
all of which have been heard anq| ough x; eninerphatt 


commented on in recent months, was 
glorious climax to a brilliant season. 
The symphony had been played in 
évery series of concerts given by the 
orchestra this year, but there is no 
‘let-down while Koussevitzky holds 
the stick. This symphony is singu- 
larly congenial to him, and his inter- 
pretation of it is one of his supreme 
accomplishments. Yet his genius 


adapts itself likewise to the exuber- 
ance of the ‘Meistersinger” Prelude 
and to the fantasy of the “The After- 
noon of a Faun.” His reading of 
“La Valse” excites admiration, 
though under his baton the work 
lacks the primitivism which the com- 
poser himself imparts to it. There 
were the usual warm leave-takings. 
Thus is concluded one of the most 
brilliant seasons in the history of 
the orchestra; probably the most 
brilliant, but as the present commen- 
tator has not heard all 48 of them, 
he will not venture to say so. As 
usual, Mr. Koussevitzky bestowed 
novel pieces with a lavish hand; if 
they do not all promise to become 
permanent accessions to the reper- 
tory, the conductor cannot be 
blamed for that. Probably there will 
be no widespread demand for further 
hearing of any of the three works 
performed for the first time any- 
where: Copland’s Two Pieces tor 
‘String Orchestra, Janin’s Symphonie 
Spirituelle, “Alleluia,” and Martinu’s 
“La Symphonie.” | 

But there were several items of 
deeper interest among. the 27 com- 
positions heard for the first time in 


proclaiming either new esthetic 


theories or a “return” to the ancient 


masters. This was introduced by Mr. 
Arbés as guest conductor. The three 
most considerable of the remaining 
novelties were Mahler’s “Song of the 
Marth,” Miaskovsky’s Eighth Sym- 
phony and “Sibelius’s Third; for 
‘acquaintance with which musical 
Boston should render thanks to Mr. 
Koussevitzky. “Apollon Musagéte”’ 
indicated that the art of Stravinsky 
‘is still stationary. Toch’s Piano Con- 
certo, upon which a great deal of 
laudation has been lavished, seemed 
to the present observer merely mere- 
tricious. Nor were we amused by 
‘Dukelsky’s Symphony in F major. 
‘The suite from Kodaly’s ‘“Hary 
Janos,” on the other hand, was a de- 
lightful addition to the repertory. 

Alfredo Casella resumes on May 1] 
the direction of the Pop concerts, 
which he has brought to a new level 
of musical distinction. 

Mr. Koussevitzky is returning next 
year. The length of his engagement 
is not announced, but it looks as if 
his stay might be indefinite. It is 
only necessary to hear other orches- 
tras of the first rank which have 
‘been left for prolonged periods to 
the ministrations of guest conduc- 
tors, to realize how important it is 
that one man should be on the dais 
permanently. If that man happens to 
be Koussevitzky, why then—so much 
the better for Boston. It used to be 
the fashion to praise the Boston 
orchestra by saying that it was at 
its best “since Muck’s day.” The 
Muck reservation may now safely be 


omitted. L. A. 8S. 
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A REQUEST PROGRAMME 


-— 


lor the final programme of the season (the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of Friday afternoon, April 26th, and Saturday 
evening, April 27th) Mr. Koussevitzky will repeat those pieces, 
played in the course of the season, which the public of these 
concerts signify as their choice. 

Appended is a list of the works performed during the season 
of 1928-1929. They are classified in three parts—symphonies, 
symphonic poems, and pieces in other forms. 

Those wishing to vote should mark with a check one number 
in each list. 

This slip will serve as a ballot, and may be dropped in a box 
which has been placed in the corridor for the purpose, or it may 
be mailed to Serge Koussevitzky, Symphony Hall, Boston, not 
later than April 13th. | 


SYMPHONIES 
Syinphony No. 1, in C major 
Symphony No. 3, “Broiea” 
Symphony No. 6, “Pastorale” 
“America,” An Epie Rhapsody 
Symphony No. 2, in D major 
Symphony No. 8, in @ minor 
Symphony in EF major 
Symphony in D minor 


UCKNER 


KELSKY 


Symphony No. 3, in D major 

Sinfonietta 

Nordic Symphony No. 1 

Symphony in G major, “Surprise” 

Svinphony in B-flat 

“Das Lied von der Erde,” Syinphony 
KOVSKY Svimphony No. 8 
ART Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” 
KOPIEFE “Classical” Symphony 
LUBERT Symphony No. 4, “Pragie”’ 

Symphony No. 5, in B-tlat major 

Symphony No. 7, in © major 
Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished” 
Symphony No. 1, in B-flat 
Symphony No, 8, in K-flat, ‘“Rhenish” 
Sviphony No. 3 


LUMANN 


MLIUS 


- 


LLAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5 in KE minor 





TONE POEMS 


CARPENTER “Skyscrapers” 


DEBUSSY “Tbheria”’ 
Nocturnes (“Nuages and Fétes’’) 
Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun” 


GOLDMARK “A Negro Rhapsody” 

HONEGGER “Fforace Victorieux” 

IBERT “Wéeriques” 

LOEFFLER Poem, “La Bonne Chanson” 

MARTINU “La Symphonie” 

RAVEL “Ta Valse,” Choregraphic Poem 
“Alborada del Grazioso” 

SCHELLING “Morocco” 

SCRIABIN “Poem of Ecstasy” 


STRAUSS “Also Sprach Zarathustra” 
“Tod und Verklirung”’ 


TURINA “Tq Procession del Rocio” 
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MUSIC IN OTHER FORMS 


ALBENIZ Suite ‘“‘Iberia’’ 


Bacu, J. S. Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 for Violin, 2 Flutes 
and Strings 


Bacnu, C. P. E. Yoneerto for Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN Overture to “Leonore” No. 3 
BERLIOZ Overture, “Le Carnaval Romain” 
CoPpLAND Two Pieces for String Orchestra 
DEF ALLA Mhree Dances from “The Three Cornered Hat” 
Foote Suite in E major for String Orchestra 
FAURE Elégie, for Violoncello 
GOOSENS Rhythmic Dance 
HANDEL XYoncerto Grosso in B minor, No. 12 
HINDEMITH Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 38 
HONEGGER “Chant de Nigamon” 

“Pastorale d’Ete”’ 

“Rugby” 

“Pacifie 2-3-1” 
J ACOBL Indian Dances 
JANIN “Symphonie Spirituelle” 
JOSTEN “Concerto Sacro” for String Orchestra 
IKODALY Suite “Hairy Janos” 
MovussorGSKY-RAVEL “Pictures at an Exhibition” 
SIBELIUS Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
STRAUSS Salomé’s Dance, from “Salomé” 
STRAVINSKY “Apollon Musagete” 
TCHAIKOVSKY Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet” 
TocH Coneerto for Piano and Orchestra 
WAGNER Prelude to “The Mastersing.rs of Nuremberg” | 


(Pieces are omitted which would require chorus or soloists unobtainable} 
at this time.) 
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Request Programme 


The results are here announced of the vote made by the audi- 
ences of the Friday Afternoon and Saturday Evening Series 
for the programme of the closing pair of Boston Symphony 
concerts next week. The ballot listed the music played this 
season, each voter signifying his choice of one in each of three 


classifications. 


The programme, thus determined, will be as follows— 


(Friday Afternoon, April 26, at 2.30, 
Saturday Evening, April 27, at 8.15) 


Wagner....Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” 
Debussy............Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun” 
Ravel..................... La Valse,” Choregraphic Poem 
Tchaikovsky........Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 


The final count shows the following results: 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


FRANCK 
BRAHMS 
SCHUBERT 
SIBELIUS 
BEETHOVEN 

sSEETHOVEN 
PROKOFIEFF 
BLocH 
BRUCKNER 
MOZART 
SCHUMANN 
SCHUBERT 
MAHLER 

>EETHOVEN 
HAYDN 
HANSON 
SCHUBERT 
DUKELSKY 
HILL. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


SCHUBERT 
HALFFTER 


MIASKOVSKY 


Symphonies 


Symphony 
Symphony 
Symphony 
Symphony 
Symphony 
Symphony 
Symphony 
“Classical 


No. 5 in E minor 

in D minor 

No. 2 in D major 

in B minor (“Unfinished”) 
No. ; 

No. 6 (“Pasto 

No. 38 (“Eroica’’) 
NN C's cb as vee e 


“America,” An Epic Rhapsody 
Symphony No. 8 in © minor. 


Symphony 


in C major, “Jupiter” 


Symphony No. 1 in B-flat. 


Symphony 


No. 7 in C major 


Symphony, “Das Lied von der Erde” 
Symphony No. 1 in C major......... 
Symphony in G major, “Surprise” 
Nordic Symphony 

Symphony No. 4, “Tragic”. 


Symphony 
Symphony 


Symphony 
Symphony 


in F major 
in B-flat.... 


DOS Bi ou CLR RR 
No. 5 in B-flat... 


Sinfonietta. 
Symphony No. 8 
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RAVEL “Ta Valse,’ Choregraphic Poem......... 
STRAUSS “Also Sprach Zarathustra”’..........006- 
DEBUSSY Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun’... 
SCRIABIN “Poem Of Wcstasy’’..ccccocccsscccesescees 
CARPENTER “SKYSCTAPETS”... cece eee e ee eeeeeeccevens 
STRAUSS “Nod ynd VerklBrung’’....cccccccccceccce 
DEBUSSY a gh hG SO Peed CAP Pe Oa Ar re Pe eee ee 
GOLDMARK “A Negro Rhapsody”... ..escceseevvevees 
DEBUSSY eo!” errr s rr ye Tee ene ee er 
SCHELLING OIE 6a x oo 0.6.4.0:0 2 806 Rb OOK ES COE CORO OOS 
HONEGGER “Florace Victorieux”....ceccccccccccccees 
TURINA “Ta Procession del Rocio”’.......ccecsccvees 
RAVEL “Alborada del GrazlOS0”’....ccccccccccccecs 
MARTINU “Te PBPIADNONIC’ oi. co ddecweesedscvvccoces 
IBERT SBOE) asd dae hS ESD eclecoereaceece yes 
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Music in Other Forms 


WAGNER Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” 
SIBELIUS Concerto for Violin and Orchestra.......... 
BEETHOVEN Overture to ‘“Leonore” No. 3.....ceecevecves 
TCHAIKOVSKY Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet”’...... 
MoussorGSKY-RAVEL Pictures at an Exhibition............2.eeee- 
STRAVINSKY “Apollon Musagéte’......cssccccccvees 
BACH Brandenburg Concerto No. 4........... 
STRAUSS Salome’s Dance from “Salomé@’’......... 
HANDEL Concerto Grosso NO. Tdecccsecccccceces 
Foote Suite in E minor for String Orchestra. 
BacH, C. P. H. Concerto for Orchestra......ceccecees 

TocH Concerto for Piano and Orchestra..... 
BERLIOZ Overture, ‘Le Carnaval Romain’... 

KODALY Bulte, “ESOL: SABO” « o:v0's 0:0:062 6 00 

HONEGGER SOREN TE 6 odes + eereatr neds. + ¢ os 

ALBENIZ ULES, . “ROOUER oo: ds woe a pronrde eee. 

DE FALLA Dances from “The Three-Cornered 

(ZOOSENS RAVthMiIC DANG. ac0000 cereovvcees 
HONEGGER “ERUEE. oeid't'e tae wd8 + ewe 66.086 0000 
HINDEMITH Concerto for Orchestra........... 

J ACOBI Indian Dances............ ove 

COPLAND Two Pieces for Orchestra. gene 

HONEGGER “Pastorale d’Eté@”’.....eee- 

JANIN “Symphonie Spirituelle’... 

HONEGGER “Chant de Nigamon”’...... 
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BOSTON 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, -MARCH 24, 1929 
PROGRAMME. 
from “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” 


Pension Fund 
ORCHESTRA 


CONCERT IN AID OF THE ORCHESTRA’S 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Ride of the Valkyries from “THE VALKYRIE” 
Magic Fire Music from “THE VALKYRIE” 
“THE MASTERSINGERS OF N UREMBERG” 


Forest Murmurs from “SIEGFRIED” 


Prelude to “LOHENGRIN” 
Prelude and Love-Death 
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Facts about the 
rension F und 


(Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension Institution, Founded 1903) 
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MEMBERSHIP: 
All members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are eligible. 


BENEFICIARIES: 


F ormer members who served ten years or more (at present 67) | 
Widows of former pensioners (at present 13) WAGNER 
Orphaned children under 16 (at present 1) ae 


Bian 


SS — More g rably, 
PENSIONS: : | PENSION FUND CONCERT wont, the players. 
| For the pension fund concert of the } ¢#Y: e 
The amount of pension varies according to length of service, age, Boston Symphony orchestra Mr. Kous- | 

residence, and earnings. _seviaky arranged this Wagner program: ns ' 
The indy . ; verture to “Rienzi”; Prelude to y 
hy vidual pensions paid each year vary from $50 to $500. | “Lohengrin”; Ride of the Valkyries i of the 
ere are now / pensioners, receiving a little more than $17,000 from “The Valkyrie”; Wotan’s Farewell 
yearly. and Magic Fire Music from “The Val- 
kyrie”; baritone, David Blair McClosky; m 
SOURCES OF FUNDS: @ an Murmurs from “Siegfried”; Pre-, nats OTF | 
ude and Love-Death from “Tristan and. 4 tn iiatse 
DUES. Each member pays an annual installment until, over a Isolde”; Prelude to “T*1e ers | oo oor 
period of twenty to twenty-five years, he has paid in a total of Nuremberg.” Mt ce ‘ 
of $750. If a member resi . : ‘Since the orchestra had drawn an 
gns he may withdraw dues paid. | audience filling Symphony hall in re-| 
CONCERTS. | |Sponse to their appeal.fo. the pension } 
fund, it was meet and right that they grant ac 
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INTEREST AND EARNINGS ON INVESTMENTS. |Should show ‘their well-wishers what. ee ata 
GIFTS. | they can do, They rose to the occasion. ae | 
Not for years, if ever before, or so it BY , DIaYeO, 


: ; | | |seems- to one old listener, 
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ARTHUR LYMAN | nee its crowning hour. The ray- 

g beauty of tone it let loose in one 
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(Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension Institution, Founded 1903) 


MEMBERSHIP: 
All members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are eligible. 


BENEFICIARIES: 


Former members who served ten years or more (at present 67) 
Widows of former pensioners (at present 13) 
Orphaned children under 16 (at present 1) 


PENSIONS: 
The amount of pension varies according to length of service, age, 
residence, and earnings. 


The individual pensions paid each year vary from $50 to $500. 
There are now 71 pensioners, receiving a little more than $17,000 
yearly. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS: 


DUES. Each member pays an annual installment until, over a 
period of twenty to twenty-five years, he has paid in a total 
of $750. If a member resigns he may withdraw dues paid. 


CONCERTS. 


INTEREST AND EARNINGS ON INVESTMENTS. 
GIFTS. 


OFFICERS: 


Trustees—FREDERICK P. CABOT 
ARTHUR LYMAN 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 


Treasurer—GEORGE E. JUDD 


The outstanding need of the Fund is to be able to increase its 
maximum payment to pensioners having little or no means of support. 
This can only come about through continued capacity audiences for 
the Pension Fund concerts and donations to the permanent fund, 
which the officers of the Fund wil] be pleased to receive at any time. 


__WAGNER _ 


PENSION FUND CONCERT 
For the pension fund concert of the 
Boston Sympnony orchestra Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky arranged this Wagner program: 


Overture to “Rienzi”; Prelude to | 
“Lohengrin”; Ride of the Valkyries | 


'from “The Valkyrie’; Wotan’s Farewell 
‘and Magic Fire Music from “The Val- 
_kyrie”; baritone, David Blair McClosky: 
Forest Murmurs from “Siegfried”: Pre- 
| lude and Love-Death from “Tristan and 
Isolde’; Prelude to “Tie Mastersingers 
| of Nuremberg.” 

| Since the orchestra had drawn an 
| audience filling Symphony hall in re- 
|Sponse to their appeal.for the pension 
| fund. it was meet and right that they 
‘Should show their well-wishers what 
| they can do. They rose to te occasion. 
| Not for years, if ever before, or so it 


seems to one old listener, has the 
‘orchestra reached so high a pitch of 
'technical excellence as in this last 
/ month or two. And yesterday it surely 
‘attained its crowning hour. The rav- 
ishing beauty of tone it let loose in one 
.unbroken flow—where can its like be, 
found? A splendid sonority, of course, 
many an orchestra can achieve, if 
smears from strings and blurs from 


fwind are tolerated; mostly they must 


| be, @nd indeed they do slight actual 
harm, Beautiful tone, however, and 
Strong, that rejoices in the transparent 
Clarity of a perfect solo instrument, | 
such as we gloried in in Mr. Gricke’s | 
day, that is not so frequently come by. 
We hearers were treated to it yester- 
day; the entire ‘band, thundering 
through Wagner at his fullest scoring, 
cut clear as Mr. Laurent played his 


4 


More admirably, even. than their’ 
wont, the players shaped melody yester-' 


} day. Like the greatest of singers they' 


sang, Violins, the flute, horns, trumpets’ 
too, and ’cellos. Like the greatest of’ 


| Singers,’ mind. What could not lesser 


Singers learn from these players, if only 
they had ears in their heads, of the 
proper way with melody! Of thé quick- 
ening power of rhythm they could also 
learn much, of the contentment. tos, 


that lies in a perfect attack, the charm | 


|inherent in a skilful release. Hats off 


: 


before Mr. Koussevitzky, the restorer of 
the orchestra, technically and musical- 
ly both, to its highest estate. 

Not a bar did he play yesterday that 


| failed to give, by both sound and sense, 


i 


deligit, Granting him his premises, the 
afternoon long he offered performances 
no less than perfect. Those premises, 
however, with Wagner’s work in ques- 
tion, not everybody can grant. So ro- 
bust a voicing of the Lohengrin pre- 
lude ill suggests the supernatural. The 
Valkyrie ride, if too heavily played, 
hints at dray horses, not winged steeds. 


And music of potions and Isolde’s love | 
is surely not to be proclaimed too forth- | 


rightly. 


To the early pages, on the other hand, © 


of the “Rienzi” overture, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky, through sympathy and imagina- 
tion, gave a touch of Wagner’s quality 
of which the master in his best years 
might well have felt proud. Meeting 


the triumphant vulgarity of the mili- — 


tary measures—militarism ‘has always 
expressed itself vulgarly, in the days of 
the tribunes, no doubt, certainly in Wag- 
ner’s time and in our own—meeting 
them at least gplf way, powerfully Mr. 
Koussevitzky appealed to the vulgarity | 
that, of one sort or another, lurks in| 
every man and woman, be it admitted 
or not. This was lofty in its way. 
Here was a concert to give great 
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pleasure to @ hall-full of enthusiastic 
flute alone. Bigeecry The orchestra showed what 


Pension Fund Concert for March 24 is entirely sold out 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE, Tenor 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER, Contralto 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
BEETHOVEN’S NINTH 
SYMPHONY 
58th Concert in Aid of the Orchestra’s 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
Assisted by 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
Dr. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, Conductor 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Conductor 
FRASER GANGE, Bass 
AT 3.30 
(One performance only) 


(The Choruses are generously giving their services for this concert) 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 18, 1928 
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All places have been taken for the Orchestral’s Pension Fund 
Concert of November 18 


(Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension Institution, Founded 1903) 


MEMBERSHIP: ad uti , 
All members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are eligible. Sa ROR IK ce cae i ils —- 
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| ¢ CENSION FUND CONCERT 

Former members who served ten years or more (at present 67) 

Widows of former pensioners (at present |3) 


For the fall concert in aid of the) 
| Symphony orchestra’s pension fund Mr. 
Orphaned children under 16 (at present 1) 
PENSIONS: 


Koussevitzky evidently concluded he 
The amount of pension varies according to length of service, age, 
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_at the Beethoven centenary a year and oe 
‘a half ago. To assist him in his en- sf 
_deavor he called in the help of the 8 yay 
. Harvard. Glee club, Dr. Archibald T | é 3 "the 
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Davison, conductor; the Radcliffe 
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could scarcely do better than to repeat 
residence, and earnings. 


Beethoven’s ninth symphony, a work 
with which he roused high enthusiasm 
The individual pensions paid each year vary from $50 to $500. 
There are now 71 pensioners, receiving a little more than $17,000 


yearly. 
SOURCES OF FUNDS: 


DUES. Each member pays an annual installment until, over a 
period of twenty to twenty-five years, he has paid in a total 
of $750. If a member resigns he may withdraw dues paid. 


CONCERTS. 
INTEREST AND EARNINGS ON INVESTMENTS. 


GIFTS. 


OFFICERS: 
Trustees—FREDERICK P. CABOT 
ARTHUR LYMAN 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 


Treasurer—GEORGE E. JUDD 


' Choral society, G. Wallace Woodworth, ° \ ‘ ‘ 


’ conductor; Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; 
‘Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto; Paul 
‘ Althouse, tenor, and Fraser Gange, 
bass, and because he felt the symphony 
_something too short for a full after- 
/noon’s entertainment he preceded it 
/ with the overture to Leonore, No. 3. 

,_In his choice of attractions Mr. 
. Koussevitzky showed sound jucgment. 
. Every seat was cccupied, and most of 
the vossible standing room, For the cver~ 
» ture the audience expressed approval 
extremely hearty, and for the symphony 
| they proceeded to demonstrations more 
emphatic still, for all three conductors 


‘concerned. The concert proved an occa- | 


‘ sion. ; i : 
“ About an occasion it is rarely neces~ 
gary to write many words of critica! 
,€omment. ~ : rg 
; _ Let it answer, therefore, to set down 
‘the opinion that Mr. Koussevitzky, in 

quite his highest form, made.the drama 


of Leonore more operatically cramatic 


‘than even is his wont. The symphony's 
‘gcherzo, judiciously paced, he threw off 
with amazing brilliance. Taking, too, 
‘the adagio, at a normal tempo, he read 
\4t nobly, with an inspiring sensitiveness 
‘to. its beauty of color scheme and, of 
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sound he»wWanted—even as they 
Mr. Monteux, a few years £ 
shading he called for. 


should..be recorded, accurately ir 


Valuable help, in very truth, they lent 
Mr. Koussevitzky, An ‘the audienc 
nO 


PENSION FUN 


then conduct Beethoven’s Ninth sy 
phony, Boston ogg, tage rehestra 2 
combination with e Harvard | 

Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society. 
soprano; Nevada Van Der, Veer, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Frase: 


Fund concert. Mr. ky will 
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All places have been taken for the Orchestral’s Pension Fund 
Concert of November 18 
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(Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension Institution, Founded 1903) 


MEMBERSHIP: 
All members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are eligible. 


BENEFICIARIES: 
Former members who served ten years or more (at present 67) 
Widows of former pensioners (at present 13) 
Orphaned children under 16 (at present |) 


PENSIONS: 
The amount of pension varies according to length of service, age, 
residence, and earnings. 


The individual pensions paid each year vary from $50 to $500. 
There are now 7] pensioners, receiving a little more than $17,000 


yearly. 
SOURCES OF FUNDS: 


DUES. Each member pays an annual installment until, over a 
period of twenty to twenty-five years, he has paid in a total 
of $750. If a member resigns he may withdraw dues paid. 

CONCERTS. 


INTEREST AND EARNINGS ON INVESTMENTS. 
GIFTS. 


OFFICERS: 


Trustees —FREDERICK P. CABOT 
ARTHUR LYMAN 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 


Treasurer—GEORGE E. JUDD 
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PENSION FUND CONCERT 
for the fall concert in aid of the 


Symphony orchestra’s pension fund Mr. 


oussevitzky evidently concluded he 
could scarcely do better than to repeat 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony, a work 
with which he roused high enthusiasm 
at the Beethoven centenary a year and 
a half ago. To assist him in his en- 
deavor he called in the help of the 
Harvard Glee club, Dr. Archibald T 
Davison, conductor; the Radcliffe 
Choral society, G. Wallace Woodworth, 
conductor; Jeannette Vreeland, soprano: 
Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Fraser Gange, 
bass, and because he felt the symphony 
something too short for a full after- 
noon’s entertainment he preceded it 
with the overture to Leonore, No. 3. 

In his choice of attractions Mr. 
Koussevitzky showed sound jucgment. 
Every seat was cccupied, and most of 
the vossible standing room. Fer the cver- 
ture the audience expressed approval 
extremely hearty, and for the symphony 
they proceeded to demonstrations more 
emphatic still, for all three conductors 
a The concert proved an occa- 

on. 

About an occasion it is rarely n¢ccs- 
gary to write many words of critica! 
comment. — 

Let it answer, therefore, to set down 
the opinion that Mr. Koussevitzky, 1) 
quite his highest form, made.the drama 


of Leonore more operatically cramatic 


than even is his wont. The symphony’s 
scherzo, judiciously paced, he threw off 
with amazing brilliance. Taking, too, 
the adagio, at a normal tempo, he read 
it nobly, with an inspiring sensitiveness 
to its beauty of color scheme and, 0 
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' should. be recorded, accurately in tune. 


‘Breater importance, to its extraordinary | 
beauty of melody. | 
In robuster mood when he_ ap- 
aby thé first movement and the} 
ast, Mr: Koussevitzky chose to present |: 
them both as a music of mass, of bik; | 
by the pyramids ‘along the Nile | 
they might have. been suggested, or |: 
the great Chinese wall we read about. 
Although ;: not everybody hears : 


and big,. there is no denying that Mr. 
Koussevitzky, who does so hear them, 
is a master hand at swelling bigness to 
‘'gomething truly enormous. 

| He had excellent help yesterday. The 
‘soloists stood secure “and firm. The 
choruses, admirably trained, were able 
to give Mr. Koussevitzky, at the instant 
he made the signal, the vast waves of 
sound he wanted—even as they gave 
Mr. Monteux, a few years ago, the finer 
ishading he called for. They sang, it 


' 


: 


great movements so merely massive | 
} 
| : | 
‘Valuable help, in very truth, they lent 
‘Mr. Koussevitzky, And the audience 


| approved, R. R. G. | 
|PENSION FUND CONCERT | 


This afternoon in Symphony hall, at | 
(3:30, the Boston Symphony orchestra - 
will give its annual autumn Pension , 
Fund concert. Mr. Koussevitzky will 
then conduct Beethoven's Ninth sym- 


The soloists will be Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Nevada Van Der Veer, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Fraser | 
Gange, bass. As in introductory num- 
ber, Beethoven’s Overture to Leonore, 
No. 3, will be played. i, 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Tuesday, December | 8, and Wednesday, December 19, 
1928 


at 4 o'clock 
BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
W. H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Asst. Manager 


Serge Koussevitzky will conduct the first three numbers, and Richard Burgin the last two. 
There will be brief explanatory remarks with stereopticon slides, by Alfred H. Meyer. 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


HAYDN . Twomovements from the “Surprise” Symphony in G major 
a. Andante 
b. Finale: Allegro di molto 


MENDELSSOHN . Andante from the Violin Concerto in E minor, Op. 64 
Violin Solo: Richard Burgin 


STRAVINSKY Orchestral Suite from the Ballet “Petrouchka”’ 
Russian Dance—Petrouchka—Grand Carnival—Nurses’ Dance—The 
Bear and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ—The Merchant and 
the Gypsies—The Dance of the Coachmen and Grooms—The 
Masqueraders. 

Piano Solo: Bernard Zighera 


MOZART . , Larghetto from the Horn Concerto No. 3 
French Horn Solo: Georg Boettcher 


BERLIOZ ‘ : Two Pieces from “The Damnation of Faust” 
a. Ballet of the Sylphs 
Rakoczy March 
Js nna erestsaeeeenee ee OO Te 
LSE ne 
Three hundred desirable floor seats have been reserved, to be sold directly to individ- 
uals for their children. 


ese special reserved tickets are available to Symphony Subscribers at the Symphony 


all box office at $1. each. No adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or 
more children. 


The balance of the seats will, as before, be offered through the schools of Greater 
Boston at 35 cents each. 
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THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Tuesday, March 19, and | Wednesday, March 20, 


at 4 o'clock 
BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SERGE, KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
W. H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Asst. Manager 


= ‘THE program-book of yesterday — 
: “and today at the Symphony 
= Concerts contained this “Special 
P INGUOSS oN pi ards, Pe 
The Trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra have 
modified the plan of distribu- 
tion of tickets for these con- 
certs by reserving three hun- 
dred desirable seats on the 
fioor, which will be sold di- 
rectly to individuals for their 
children. | 
These special reserved 
- tickets are available to Sym- 
phony subscribers at the Sym- - 
phony Hall box-office at $1 
each. ‘No adult will be ad- 
mitted unless accompanied by 
‘one or more children. ; 
- The balance of the seats 
will, as before, .be offered 
- through the schools of Greater 
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Mr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Burgin will be the conductors of this programme. There will be 
brief explanatory remarks with stereopticon slides by Alfred H. Meyer. 
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PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


HANDEL Movements from the Concerto Grosso No. 12 


4 


Boston at thirty-five cents 
each. | 
At, the concerts on Det. i8 
and 19 at 4 P. M., Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky and Mr. Burgin will 
conduct. Short explanatory 
remarks will be made by Mr. 
A. H. Meyer, and a few of 
the instruments and compos- 
ers will be illustrated by 
stereopticon slides. — 


| The program for those concerts 
traverses: Two movements—An- 
dante and Finale—from Haydn's 
“Surprise” Symphony; the Slow 
Movement from Mendelssohn’s 
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= Concerto for Violin with Mr. 


Burgin as_ violinist; sharp- 
_-rhythmed numbers from Stravin- 
sky’s ballet, ‘“Petrushka”; the 
. Slow. Movement from a Concerto 
= for Horn by Mozart with Mr. 
= Boettcher to: play the solo-part; 
 meascn ‘from Berloa's “Damnation 
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for String Orchestra 
Larghetto—Allegro 


PROKOFIEFF 


I. Allegro 
Il. Larghetto 
III. Gavotte 
IV. Finale 


‘Classical’? Symphony, Op. 25 


BACH . Arioso (Violoncello solo with organ) 


Violoncello—JEAN BEDETTI 
Organ—ALBERT W. SNOW 


MOUSSORGSKY ... Excerpts from “Pictures at an Exhibition’’ 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Ravel) 
a. Bydlo 


b. Ballet of Chicks in their Shells 
c. Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle 
d. The Hut on Fowl’s Legs 


J. STRAUSS Waltz—‘“Vienna Blood”’ 


Three hundred desirable floor seats have been reserved, to be sold directly to individuals 
for their children. 
These special reserved tickets are available at Symphony Hall box office at $1.00 each. 
0 adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or more children. 


The balance of the seats will, as before, be offered through the schools of Greater Boston 
at 35 cents each. 
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Widening the Field 


New Arrangements for the Young 
People’s Concerts of The Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


(THE program-book of yesterday 

and today at the Symphony 
Concerts contained this “Special 
Notice”’: - 


The Trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra have 
modified thie plan of distribu- 
tion of tickets for these con- 
certs by reserving three hun- 
dred desirable seats on the 
floor, which will be sold di- 
rectly to individuals for their 
children. 

These special reserved 
tickets are available to Sym- 
phony subscribers at the Sym-- 
phony Hall box-office at $1 
each. ‘No adult will be ad- 
mitted unless accompanied by 
one or more children. 

The balance of the seats 
will, as before, be offered 
through the schools of Greater 
Boston at thirty-five cents 
each. 

At, the concerts on Dec. 18 
and 19 at 4 P. M., Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky and Mr. Burgin will 
conduct. Short explanatory 
remarks will be made by Mr. 
A. H. Meyer, and a few of 
the instruments and compos- 
ers will be illustrated by 
stereopticon slides. 


The program for those concerts 
traverses: Two movements—An- 
dante and Finale—from Haydn's 
“Surprise’’ Symphony; the Slow 
Movement from Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto for Violin with Mr. 
Burgin as violinist; sharp- 
rhythmed numbers from Stravin- 
sky’s ballet, ‘‘Petrushka’; the 
Slow. Movement from a Concerto 
for Horn by Mozart with Mr. 
Boettcher to: play the solo-part; 
Dance of Sylphs and Hungarian 
March from Berlioz’s ‘““‘Damnation 
of Faust.’’ 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 


Tuesday, March 19, and | Wednesday, March 20, 


at 4 o clock 
BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
W. H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Asst. Manager 


Mr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Burgin will be the conductors of this piogramme. There will be 
brief explanatory remarks with stereopticon slides by Alfred H. Meyer. 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


HANDEL Movements from the Concerto Grosso No. 12 


for String Orchestra 
Larghetto—Allegro 


PROKOFIEFF “Classical” Symphony, Op. 25 
Allegro 
Larghetto 
Gavotte 
Finale 


Arioso (Violoncello solo with organ) 
Violoncello—JEAN BEDETTI 
Organ—ALBERT W. SNOW 


MOUSSORGSKY .__. Excerpts from “Pictures at an Exhibition”’ 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Ravel) 
Bydlo 
Ballet of Chicks in their Shells 
Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle 
The Hut on Fowl’s Legs 


J. STRAUSS Waltz—“Vienna Blood’’ 


Three hundred desirable floor seats have been reserved, to be sold directly to individuals 
for their children. 

_These special reserved tickets are available at Symphony Hall box office at $1.00 each. 
No adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or more children. 


The balance of the seats will, as before, be offered through the schools of Greater Boston 
at 35 cents each. 
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| for the orchestra Bee seer dl bigecstrngh | 
poser, Ravel, cast a certain om 
music- 


"over aie large 3 Alene SB of 
F aseeiee gathered in Sym 1g, ore 
‘hall yesterday afternoon for the Young © 


'Peopie’ s concert, quite unequalled by the 
“earlier selections of the program. — 


a may eye been that yews from | SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


} - tonal " caurasimntaiheat of the heavy-, § 
; breathing, labored swing of tired oxen I 
and the creaking rumble of wooden 
} aie so vividly described by Mr. Meyer | 
in. his nei eko yori of “Bydlo.” But |: 
they liked iro th Sy grin one the | 
con rnyard sounds e . 
“Ballet of Chicks sn: Their Shells, rae and . 24 Fr iday Afternoon Concerts 


24 Saturday Evening Concerts 


tt et an old Russian witch and an 
ill-treated maiden wandering in the 
| woods haunti eir memories, there 
| was nothing for it but to be merry over 
| “The Hut on Fowl’s Legs.” | 
| \The program began with Movements 
m the Concerto Grosso No. 12, by 
del, Larghetto-Allegro, continuing 


1 My Rog RENEWAL CARDS HAVE BEEN MAILED TO 
| te yp ALL FRIDAY AND SATURDAY SUBSCRIBERS. 
[Bert_W: Snow accompanying at’ the IF ANY SUBSCRIBER HAS NOT RECEIVED HIS 
freee ae eet ace, Pace | || NOTICE, HE IS REQUESTED TO APPLY AT 


r. "Routed tsky conducted 
Moussorgsky numbers and the -final | 
| waltz, “Voices of Spring,” by Strauss. |. THE SUB 
}. The Boston Symphony orchestra lived | | SCRIPTION OFFICE. 
| up to its high standard of perfection in | 
| the performance. Mr. Meyer gave an : 
, Me tape gr 4 Une aulnetic maga on | | Please note that th tion fe l 
; composer an 6 s whic ote a e opti ] 
| Were to be played before each rendition, iboe:atteornihy “ 4 — expires May /, 
‘itust with e eo on, ie : Cc até any seats 
|p m. will be eT e afternoon | . y eS: Se ee ee be allotted 
jat 4 ‘O'clock, FAB. |/ | lo the waiting list. 


BEGIN OCTOBER 11-12, 1929 
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W. H. BRENNAN, Manager, 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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Perhaps it was due to the charm of 
the preliminary tales such as children 
love to hear, which were told by Alfred 
H. Meyer. It might have been purely be- 
cause of the melodious and imaginative 
quality of the music. Whatever the in- 
fluence, it was plain to see that Mous- 
sorgsky’s four numbers—excerpts from 
“Pictures at an Art Exhibition,” ar- 
ranged for the orchestra by the French 
composer, Ravel, cast a certain spell 
over the large assemblage of music-lov- | 
ing youngsters gathered in Symphony 
hall yesterday afternoon for the Young 
People’s concert, quite unequalled by the 
earlier selections of the program. 

It may have been that youth from 
city apartments could hardly grasp a 
tonal representation of the heavy- 
breathing, labored swing of tired oxen 
and the creaking rumble of wooden 
carts so vividly described by Mr. Meyer | 
in his interpretation of “Bydlo.” But) 
they liked it. And they surely caught the | 
contented barnyar sounds in the- . 
“Ballet of Chicks in Their Shells,” and. 24 Friday Afternoon Concerts 
the intonations of the two talkative | 
‘Hebrews in the number, “‘Samuel Gol- | , 
denberg and Schmuyle,” if one might 24 Saturday Evening Concerts 
judge by happy chuckles. With a fairy | | 
story 6f an old Russian witch and an): a 
ill-treated maiden wandering in the. BEGIN OCTOBER 11-12, 1929 i | 
woods haunting their memories, there | ? 
was nothing for if but to be merry over | 
“The Hut on Fowl’s Legs.” | 

The program began with Movements | 
from the Concerto Grosso No. 12, by | 
Handel, Larghetto-Allegro, continuing) 
with the ‘Classical’ Symphony, Opus | 
25, by Prokofieff and the Arioso by | 
Bach. In the last-named number Jean | 
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FORTY-NINTH SEASON (1929-1930) OF THE H 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


































































RENEWAL CARDS HAVE BEEN MAILED TO 

ALL FRIDAY AND SATURDAY SUBSCRIBERS. 
IF ANY SUBSCRIBER HAS NOT RECEIVED HIS |) 
NOTICE, HE IS REQUESTED TO APPLY AT | iP 
THE SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE. | 


Bedetti played the violoncello, with Al- 
bert W. Snow accompanying at the | 


| organ. Mr. Koussevitsky conducted | 
‘throughout thts part of the program. | | 
'Mr. Burgin was the conductor for the | | 
| Moussorgsky numbers and the final | | 
waltz, “Voices of Spring,’ by Strauss. 

| 

| 


| up to its high standard of perfection in | 
the performance. Mr. Meyer gave an | 
entertaining and informative account of | 
| each composer and the selections which | Please note that the option for renewal 7 
| oe | expires May /, | 
were to be played before each rendition, | : : 

‘illustrated with the stereopticon. The after which date any seats not I 
| program will be repeated this afternoon | J subscribed bie be allotted | 


at 4 o'clock, F. A. B. | to the waiting list. 


| The Boston Symphony orchestra lived | 
| 


! 








W. H. BRENNAN, Manager, 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 


Indefinite Term 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s New Arrange- 
ment with the Symphony 
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on the Symphony Programmes will be con- 
tinued at the Boston Public Library on 


Thursdays preceding the concerts during 


the season 1929-1930. 


Alfred H. Meyer will lecture upon new 


scores to be played. 


New Prices for the 
Symphony Concerts 


General Rise for Both Series, 
With Floor and Balconies 
Minutely Divided 


scriptions for the Symphony Con- 

certs, subscribers are discovering 

an increase in the price of seats for next 
season, throughout the house and for 
both the Friday and the Saturday series. 
For the .matinées on Fridays, prices on 
the floor descend from $100, through $70, 
$60 and $50, to $35; in the first balcony 
from $90, through $70, $60, $50, to $35; in 
the second, for the first row, they are 
$45. For the present, the other rows re- 
main “rush-seats” to be sold for each 
concert; but it 1s within possibility that 
a considerable number may be offered to 

subscribers at $35. | 

- For the evening concerts on Saturdays, 
frequented by a less opulent and more 
musical public, prices on the floor de- 
scend from $70, through $60, $55, $45, $40, 
$35, to $25; in the first balcony from $60, 
‘through $50, $45, $40, $35, to $25; in the 
econd there are two prices, $35 and $25. 
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_ That increase has been 
sg justly as ingenuity could 
it. The relative ability to 
4 the publics of Friday and 


Chief , higher prices for seats can 
over 


“The Was thoroughly considered. 
‘given series there is a 
> Bur- ow-priced seats— 


considerable 
$35 and $20; 
ffered ning series, indeed, they are 
‘deast ' Furthermore: both weekly 
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Orchestra 


(SOMOEDIA, the Parisian jour- 

nal of music and the theater, 
learns from its correspondent in 
New York that Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s term as conductor of the 
Boston Orchestra has been ex- 
tended indefinitely, to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, His preced- 
ing contract with the trustees 
expired at the end of the current 
season. The new arrangement, 
which replaces it, sets no limit to 
his stay, leaving it, virtually, to 
his own pleasure as the years may 
run. According to the correspon- 
dent Mr. Koussevitzky’s salary 
“exceeds all expectations.” That, 
however, is a matter with which 
only he himself and the trustees 
have to do. 
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Restored Orchestra 


Laurels from New York for Mr. 
Koussevitzky and His Work 


ITH this brilliant finale [the 

performance of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony] the visitors 
from Boston ended one of their 
most interesting seasons in New 
York. Among the works presented, 
and for which we should be 
especially grateful, were Arthur 
Foote’s Suite for Strings, Musorg- 
Sky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibition,’’ 
Toch’s Piano-Concerto and Ravel’s 
‘The Waltz’—the latter because 
of superlative performance. Among 
those for which we find ourselves 
unable to give fervent thanks ‘were 
Bloch’s “America” and Honegger’s 
Rugby.”’ The Symphony in D 
of Frederick the Great increased 
Our respect for that monarch and 
the performance of Schumann’s 
Symphony in B-flat our admira- 


tion for Mr. Koussevitzky. pammere se! 3 
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(HE. New York Times prints this | 4 
summary of plams for the Bos-_ : 
ton. Symphony Orchestra not all = 
of which has been confided to its = 
public at home: iy 
The Boston season of the 
orchestra will end April Ya 
and Mr. Koussevitzky will re- 
turn to New. York to sail 
May 1 on the Mauretania for 
Paris. There he is to direct — 
performances of ‘Boris Godu-° 
nov,’ later in the month ~ 
at the Opéra. Musorgsky’s _ 
music-drama will be por- 
formed, as hitherto, in the 
version arranged by Rimsky- | 
Korsakov. | i 
_Alfredo Casella, for the third | 
time, is to conduct the Bos. 
ton Symphony Pop Concerts, 
Which will run from May 1 to 
July 2. The orchestr. next 
Season will begin in Bos.on on 
Oct. 11 and in New York on. 
Nov. 21. A season after that,. 
in the winter of 1930-31, . 
IKXoussevitzky and his men will 
celebrate the Boston Sym-. 
phony’s golden jubilee year. 
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To the conductor a rendering = 
of praise is certainly due at the. 
end of the season. He has re- 
stored to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra the fullness of its pres- — 
tige. He has brought back the 
luminosity of its tone, the vitality 
of its style, the finish of its tech- 
nic. In his selections and his in- 
terpretations he has shown him- 
self to be a progressive who pre- 
Serves his sanity and a respecter 
of the past, whose treasures he 
treats not merely as a historical 
heritage, but as a-living power to 
be felt by the living. He will 
return to us next winter at the 
head of a truly great orchestra 
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influence under his guidance. CW. . 
J. Henderson in The Sun i 
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LECTURES 


on the Symphony Programmes will be con- 
tinued at the Boston Public Library on 


Thursdays preceding the concerts during 


the season 1929-1930. 


Alfred H. Meyer will lecture upon new 


scores to be played. 
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New Prices for the 


Symphony Concerts 


General Rise for Both Series, 
With Floor and Balconies 
Minutely Divided 


ITH the current renewal of sub- 
W scriptions for the Symphony Con- 
certs, subscribers are discovering 
an increase in the price of seats for next 
season, throughout the house and for 
both the Friday and the Saturday series. 
For the matinées on Fridays, prices on 
the floor descend from $100, through $70, 
$60 and $50, to $35; in the first balcony 
from $90, through $70, $60, $50, to $35; in 
the second, for the first row, they are 
$45. For the present, the other rows re- 
main “rush-seats’ to be sold for each 
‘concert; but it 1s within possibility that 
F considerable number may be Offered to 
subscribers at $35. 
; For the evening concerts on Saturdays, 
ifrequented by a less opulent and more 
musical public, prices on the floor de- 
scend from $70, through $60, $55, $45, $40, 
i $35, to $25; in the first balcony from $60, 
‘through $50, $45, $40, $35, to $25; in the 
‘second there are two prices, $35 and $20. 
A giance at the diagrams shows that 
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Indefinite Term 


SS 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s New Arrange- 
ment with the Symphony 


Orchestra 


--- —_ 


OMOEDIA, the Parisian jour- 
nal of music and the theater, 
learns from its correspondent in 
New York that Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s term as conductor of the 
Boston Orchestra has been ex- 
tended indefinitely, to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. His preced- 
ing contract with the trustees 
expired at the end of the current 
season, The new arrangement, 
which replaces it, sets no limit to 
his stay, leaving it, virtually, to 
his own pleasure as the years may 
run. According to the correspon- 
dent Mr. Koussevitzky’s salary 
“exceeds all expectations.’’ That, 
however, is a matter with which 
only he himself and the trustees 
have to do. 
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Restored Orchestra 
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Laurels from New York for Mr. 
Koussevitzky and His Work 


WHITH this brilliant finale [the 

performance of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony] the visitors 
from Boston ended one of their 
most interesting seasons in New 
York. Among the works presented, 
and for which we should be 
especially grateful, were Arthur 
Foote’s Suite for Strings, Musorg- 
Sky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibition,” 
Toch’s Piano-Concerto and Ravel’s 
“The Waltz’—the latter because 
of Superlative performance. Among 
those for which we find ourselves 
unable to give fervent thanks were 
Bloch’s ‘America’ and Honegeger’s 
“Rugby.’’ The symphony in D 
of Frederick the Great increased 
Our respect for that monarch and 
the performance of Schumann’s 
Symphony in B-flat our admira- 
tion for Mr. Koussevitzky. 
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Orchestral Plans 


Announcement in New York, Also 
Of Passing Interest to Boston. 


(HE New York Times prints this 


Summary of plans for the Bos-_ 


ton Symphony Orchestra not all 
of which has been confided to its 
public at home: 


The Boston season of the 
orchestra will end April 27, 
and Mr. Koussevitzky will re- 
turn to New York tto sail 
May 1 on the Mauretania for 
Paris. There he is to direct 
performances of ‘Boris Godu- 
nov,” later in the month 
at the Opéra... Musorgsky’s 
music-drama will be por- 
formed, as hitherto, in the 
version arranged by Rimsky- 
kKorsakov. 
ts Alfredo Casella, for the third 
time, is to conduct the Bos- 
ton Symphony Pop Concerts, 
Which will run from May 1 to 
July 2. The orchestr next 
Season will begin in Bos.on on 
Oct. 11 and in New York on 
Nov, 21, A season after that, 
In the winter of 1980-31, 
IX<oussevitzky and his men wil] 
celebrate the Boston Syin- 
phony’s golden jubilee year. 
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To the conductor a rendering 
of praise is certainly due at the 
end of the season. He has re- 
stored to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra the fullness of its pres- 
tige. He has brought back the 
luminosity of its tone, the vitality 
of its style, the finish of its tech- 
nic. In his selections and his in- 
terpretations he has shown him- 


self to be a progressive who pre- - 


Serves his sanity and a respecter 
of the past, whose treasures he 
treats not merely as a historical 
heritage, but as a-living power to 
be felt by the living. He will 
return to us next winter at the 
head of a truly great orchestra 
Which has signally added to its 
influence under his guidance. [W. 
J. Henderson in The Sun 
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Orchestral Plans 


LECTURES 


on the Symphony Programmes will be con- 
tinued at the Boston Public Library on 
Thursdays preceding the concerts during 
the season 1929-1930. 


Announcement in New York, Also 
of Passing Interest to Boston. 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s New Arrange- 
ment with the Symphony 


Orchestra 
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(SOMOEDIA, the Parisian jour- 

nal of music and the theater, 
learns from its correspondent in 
New York that Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s term as conductor of the 
Boston Orchestra has been ex- 
tended indefinitely, to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. His preced- 
ing contract with the trustees 
expired at the end of the current 
season. The new arrangement, 
which replaces it, sets no limit to 
his stay, leaving it, virtually, to 
his own pleasure as the years may 
run. According to the correspon- 
dent Mr. Koussevitzky’s salary 
“exceeds all expectations.” That, 
however, is a matter with which 
only he himself and the trustees 
have to do. 


"HE New York Times prints this 

Summary of plans for the Bos- 
ton. Symphony Orchestra not all 
of which has been confided to its 
public at home: 


The Boston season of the 
orchestra will end April 27, 
and Mr. Koussevitzky will re- 
turn to New York to sail 
May 1 on the Mauretania for 
Paris. There he is to direct 
performances of ‘Boris Godu- 
nov,” later in the month 
at the Opéra..« Musorgsky’s 
music-drama will be por- 
formed, as hitherto, in the 
version arranged by Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 

: Alfredo Casella, for the third 
time, is to conduct the Bos- 
ton Symphony Pop Concerts, 
Which will run from May 1 to 
July 2. The orchest; next 
season will begin in Bos.on on 
Oct. 11 and in New York on 
Nov. 21. A season after that, 
in the winter of 1930-31, 
ILoussevitzky and his men will 
celebrate the Boston Syin- 
phony’s golden jubilee year. 


Alfred H. Meyer will lecture upon new 
scores to be played. 
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before. End-seats, for example, in 


New Prices for the the more desirable portions of the 


floor have been marked uP tor 

h C neertl both series; while those beyond in_the 
Symp ony 0 ‘same row may be sold for 1eéss. Even 
ithe theaters, where end-seats are equally 

| prized, have not ventured that. 
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Restored Orchestra 
Laurels from New York for Mr. 
Koussevitzky and His Work 
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can give no more concerts in a 
it now 


and keep its standards—than 
lay arger 
'undertakes. It can play to no la 
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scriptions for the Symphony Cq gg] the halls. A larger income is neces- a 
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LAT oo. the current renewal Of 8 qaudiences, since everywhere they 


certs, subscribers are discoveri sary; only in higher prices for seats can 
an increase in the price of seats for N¢ it pe gained. That increase has be : 
season, throughout the house and fi gistributed as justly as ingenuity coul 


both the Friday and the Saturday seri accomplish it. 


For the .matinées on Fridays, prices 


the floor descend from $100, through $' 
$60 and $50, to $35; in the first balco 


from $90, through $70, $60, $50, to $35; 


the second, for the first row, they 4 roy the evening series, indeed, they are 


The relative ability to 
pay between the publics of Friday ay 
Saturday was thoroughly’ considered. 


i ‘a is a consi ‘able 
For either series there is a considera 


residue of low-priced seats—$35 and $20, 


VITH this brilliant finale [the 

performance of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony] the visitors 
from Boston ended one of their 
most interesting seasons in New 
York. Among the works presented, 
and for which we should be 
especially grateful, were Arthur 
Foote’s Suite for Strings, Musorg- 
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To the conductor a rendering 
of praise is certainly due at the 
end of the season. He has re- 
stored to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra the fullness of its pres- 
tige. He has brought back the 
luminosity of its tone, the vitality 
of its style, the finish of its tech- 
nic. In his selections and his in- 
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Sky’s “Pictures at an Eixhibition,’’ 
Toch’s Piano-Concerto and Ravel’s 
“The Waltz’’—the latter because 
of superlative performance. Among 
those for which we find ourselves 
unable to give fervent thanks were 
Bloch’s ‘“‘America”’ and Honegeger’s 
“Rugby.’"’ The symphony in D 
of Frederick the Great increased 
Our respect for that monarch and 
the performance of Schumann’s 


sath’ weekly terpretations he has shown him- 
self to be a progressive who pre- 
Serves his sanity and a respecter 
of the past, whose treasures he 
treats not merely as a historical 
heritage, but as a living power to 
be felt by the living. He will 
return to us next winter at the 
head of a truly great orchestra 
Which has Signally added to its 


influence under his guidance, [W. 
Symphony in B-flat our admira- 


Hom? J. Henderson in The Sun 
40n tor Mr. Koussevitzky . 
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$45. For the present, the other rows | , merous. Furthermore: eek! 
main “rush-seats’” to be sold for fa) audiences now listen to an cpromcoheete hy ‘ 
concert; but it 1s within possibility th stored to the first rank: to a truly illus: 
a considerable number may be Offered | iyious conductor; to the most widely 
subscribers at $35. ranging and generally interesting pro- 
; For the evening concerts on Saturday erams now proffered at any symphony 
frequented by a less opulent and mc concerts the world over. For salar 
musical public, prices — re moor » would have and enjoy, keep as a stan 
Ya Po eeroush 9O0, 900) $40, %) ard at home and as a boast abroad, on 
$35, to $25; in the first balcony ag . must also pay. The Symphony Orches 
[second there are two’ prices, $35 and. $4 t@ can be neither a philanthropic nor 
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The Trustees of the Boston Symphony | 
‘Orchestra, Inc., thank all subscribers SYMPHONY HALL 
who so generously donated their BOSTON 
Symphony tickets to be sold for the 

benefit of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, Inc., Endowment Fund. 


The 44th Season of the 
The amount received this season will 


exceed $7,500.00. 


Signs of Good Will Jn wd, Uw. 1. (gad. 
| HE usual rites, intensified, marked, | 
| on Saturday evening, the final Sym- ' 


phony Concert for the musical year, | 
the annual leave-taking bea Mr. Kous- | 

sevitzky the repetition of that much-| 

debated ‘‘Request Program,” The ous: | 

tomary wreath was not handed up until | O P E N I N G N I G H T 
the end of me evening, Meanwhile, an} W e 

-humbler bunch of roses rested near the con- d d M 1 
ductor’s stand, as if apologizing with its n e S a y, a VY 
color. Orchestra and audience—the latter 

in no such half-hearted fashion as on 

‘Friday —rose to salute the entering 

‘leader. Long and loud was the applause 

before he could open his score and a | 

his stick. At every halt between num-: 

bers it was renewed; even in the finale of Or chestra of SO Symphony 
_Chaikovsky’s Symphony, where the rhe-| | 

| torical pause sets a. tempting trap, it P layers 

_rustled; rose loudest vhen, before the in- 

+ termission and at the end of the concert, 


th hest ] tood i . t 
| it yoy oe Sai vty oo n crescen ALFREDO CASELLA, Conductor 


ar 

. in these final rites, Mr. Koussevitzky 

-not only shook the hand of Mr. Burgin 

‘as custom ordains for the concert-master; 

Bee passed himself up and down the 

| band, to right and left bestowing clasps 

jand congratulations. Within the longest Schools, colleges, clubs and other organizations 
| memory of the Symphony Concerts, never 


| before between conductor and = players are now making reservations I or Special nights 
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‘had there been such a show of mutual 
jregard and just pride in mutual accom- 
\plishment. The lingering audience re- at the P Ops. 
doubled its plaudits. There were tears raat, 
in eyes and warm words on lips. Among 

other things Mr.'Koussevitzky is teach- 

ing this public to be warrantably emo- 

tional. Until October then... . | M| 
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The Trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc., thank all subscribers 
who so generously donated their 
Symphony tickets to be sold for the 
benefit of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc., Endowment Fund. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON 
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| | The 44th Season of the 
The amount received this season will 


exceed $7,500.00. : 
a eiaiabtical | 
“Signs of Good Will Jaw, Lp. 14.1924 | 
| HE usual rites, intensified, marked, | 
| on Saturday evening, the final Sym- | 


phony Concert for the musical year, 
ithe annual leave-taking with Mr. Kous- . 
i sevitzky the repetition of that much: 
| debated “Request Program.” The cus-! 
i tomary wreath was not handed up until 
| the end of the evening. Meanwhile, an 
} humbler bunch of roses rested near the con- 
' ductor’s stand, as if apologizing with its, 
| color. Orchestra and audience—the latter ° 
in no such half-hearted fashion as on, 
Friday —rose to salute the entering) 

leader. Long and loud was the applause 

before he could open his score and lift 

(his stick. At every halt between num- 
i bers it was renewed; even in the finale of | 
| Chaikovsky’s Symphony, where the rhe-| 
' torical pause sets a tempting trap, it j 
' rustled; rose loudest when, before the in: | 
‘ termission and at the end of the concert, ; 
' the orchestra also stood in crescent | 
? 


: 


OPENING NIGHT 
Wednesday, May 1 


Orchestra of 80 Symphony 
Players 


ALFREDO CASELLA, Conductor 


* around the conductor. 
In these final rites, Mr. Koussevitzky 
not only shook the hand of Mr. Burgin} 
“as custom ordains for the concert-master; | 
but passed himself up and down the} 


band, to right and left bestowing clasps: ° ° 
and congratulations. Within the longest Schools, colleges, clubs and other organizations 


memory of the Symphony Concerts, never, 


before between conductor and players are now making reservations for special nights 
had there been such a show of mutual a ~ Selatan 
regard and just pride in mutual accom-! 

plishment. The lingering audience re- | at the Pops. 

} doubled its plaudits. There were tears) 

}in eyes and warm words on lips. Among) 

yp other things Mr.’ Koussevitzky is teach-) 
‘ing this public to be warrantably emo- 
‘tional. Until October then.... 
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ANG : - ICHARD Wagner, keen critic as/ [#5 episodes along the way. But this wa 
| | well as inspired conductor, deliv-} evasion rather than solution, tor 1 Liszt | 
iy himself returned to the multiple -move: : 


ORAS : ered an exceptionally far-sighted | 3 . 
: | judgement when he held that the) ment work in his Faust and Dante pr 
ll | eschut b 
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ok | 
story of the symphony was a closed book Schubert, eldest” of tiie: avenue 


after Beethoven’s Ninth. For Beethoven’s | shows his symphonic method than his’ a 


arr 
successors found it impossible to carry ” greatest . symphonies, the. 


: his symphony to higher development. | 
YOdINYOD HuNos hat |2nd the Seventh in'C major; § The. Ry ' 
Ww agher might also have recognized t brings no sign of the recogn! flon of | ; 


Pe courres MICS Ibs IC] 26] iC 0 | dd) Who dh behs 2) 22] (20d) 6} Ploncsowon jl Bt | ithe Mozartean opera could have—did if : 
°, esBERENNC EMRE ce REARS nO eumreaannn ect : jnave—no further evolution. It is another |*Y mphonic problem, ‘Schubert « shatter 
ERR V PETAL V AOR v TINT CRTLGTSTOLLVTE : opera, that of Weber and Meyerbeer, most naively, made music, "The gent-| 
| which his music-dramas bring to its cul- ality of this work lies . in the in- 
mination. Similarly a new type of sym- jependence and the boldness. with which 
jphony grew during the course of the he cardia past Death ase eee rove 
nineteenth century, finally to reach the ing Ms ra Guae and V " lg Pr toon 

highest point of its development iff Gus- arlier B minor symphony ha ne simi- 
tav Mehier, party, pee The dipaepitynsi Seve era-. 

SE. oa nd be- {tien is tha was never completed. He 
Three groups of musicians sta was attempted a series of moods which > 


tween Beethoven and Mahler,” says Paul 
Bekker in the. opening chapter of his fhad heen foreign to the expressive pow-) 


“Gustav Mahler’s Symphonies,” infers of the symphony—that mystical,) 

a the chapter entitled vuphe Sym- [darkening dreaminess which rises from 
i phonic Style,’ is the principal basis for the dull se of Pe ie ; ity 
0 SAGDIG A Weumnenac : tthis article. The first of these groups jing premonition “ —" then loses itsel 
a ==) SANSA 9 NI ry: }includes the romanticists of central Ger- in the Andante in pi antasies of 
: , ! many—Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms. | celestial visions—finally never to ‘ais-) 

ae ee ee GBeethovert's monumental sqncmptions fan the way back. Why did Schubert 

th re. unable to attain. Their ;*5'oP | 
Theriaen te. narrower, Beethoven’s vision|. We know ho answer, Wwe - know only 
‘encompassing all humanity is . re- that he did stop. and we can rae 

i placed in part by the tasteful literary /must comprehend the fact. This sym-) 
pial abet ol interest of cultured circles. A second |phony was here at an end, its continua- 
, . canner oom | group is that of the program musicians tion would have required a flight of fan-, 

SANG v CRATES EMELINE VCS tlunder the leadership of Liszt. Their view tasy, a Poy ee of imagination, which) 

dis broader than that of the romantic/Schubert was unable to summon. He, 

nsymphonists; but at its worst their prod-Jbegan a scherzo and left it unfinished. | 

Vuct degenerates into a music merely}/But a finale to this symphony he was) 

[ReRCTEEeY P j f “epeitgs Dy “8 “piace i> plunge areas 

(Walle thee, two eroude. eg: fel great symphonic adventure, to lead. the) 


emacy, re in control of the 
as i: Letneinus up in the quiet that}first movements into the finale and t 


k of external success, allow them to come to transfigured rel ae 
ar hy ae yg eine symphonists.}pletion. Inasmuch as Schubert refrained 
Franz Schubert is their herald, Anton/fvom doing so, he stated for ° ‘the first 
Bruckner: their most powerf»l elemental} time. in recognizable form, the pr roblem 
force, Gustav Mahler fulfills their aims.” of the finale, which he admitted. his in-} 
They discard programs; like Beethoven, § Ability to solve even as he admitted 
AGIMLaaIaIeIVA LL : ‘plan monumentally; substitute romantic Mnsuitability of his scherzo. Wise: ene 
ETT B OTIS TOTS a a naturalism and pantheistic religiosity for ® ert, to know when to stop. — 
: the tan ethical humanism: of Beet- {3 To_ solution of this problem. 
* CORRIOOR S)hov 'S) nphony. with Beethoven grows. ‘out « ft 
~ eur. | ~ bstance or the symphonic problem as |the y concise, terrifically “ec ncen- 
on Beethoven bequeathed it to the world. trated Initial theme or motif. 
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Mahler and Brickner Return 
By Just Right and Title 
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ICHARD Wagner, keen critic as. 
well as inspired conductor, deliv-| 
ered an exceptionally far-sighted 


judgment when he held that the | 
‘phonies. 


story of the symphony was a closed book 
after Beethoven’s Ninth. For Beethoven's 
successors found it impossible to carry 
his symphony to higher development. 
‘Wagner might also have recognized that 
‘the Mozartean opera could have—did 
have—no further evolution. It is another 
opera, that of Weber and Meyerbeer, 
which his music-dramas bring to its cul- 
jmination. Similarly a new type of sym- 
phony grew during the course of the 
jnineteenth century, finally to reach the 
shighest point of its development iff Gus- 
tav Mahler. 

“Three groups of musicians stand be- 
tween Beethoven and Mahler,” says Paul 
«Bekker in the. opening chapter of his 
ibook. “Gustav Mahler’s Symphonies,” in 
;Which the chapter entitled “The Sym- 
phonic Style,’ is the principal basis for 
ithis article. The first of these groups 
yincludes the romanticists of central Ger- 
cmany—Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms. 
1 Beethoven's monumental conceptions 
ithey were. unable to attain. Their 
‘horizon is narrower, , Beethoven's vision 
nencompassing — all j3umanity is re- 
gplaced in part by the tasteful literary 
Jinterest of cultured circles. A second 
dgroup is that of the program musicians 
ttunder the leadership of Liszt. Their view 
cic broader than that of the romantic 
Nsvimphonists; but at its worst their prod- 
Vuet degenerates into a music merely 
descriptive. 

{ ‘While these two groups, fighting fo 
Nsupremacy, were in control of the field, 
Da third is growing up in the quiet that 
bresults from a lack of external success, 
l_-that of the Austrian symphonists. 
Franz Schubert is their herald, Anton 
Bruckner their most powerfwl elemental 
Oforce, Gustav Mahler fulfills their aims.’ 
they discard programs; like Beethoven, 
“plan monumentally; substitute romantic | 
Wnaturalism and pantheistic religiosity for 
Nihe strictly ethical humanism. of Beet- 
S!hoven. 

substance of the symphonic problem as 
Beethoven bequeathed it to the world. 


| “ Li different arensents But the problem. 
reative me of the finale they all evaded, being con- 

: tent with the unclimactic gay ending or/ 

the apotheosis. For them Beethoven re-/ 
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mained an ideal, his problem a ,riddle.) 
Not even progress was made toward a! 
solution. Liszt proceeded _ differently. 
Recognizing the four-fold problem, he 
solved it (in his sonata) by realizing the’ 
importance of the first movement, ex- 


\Itending it to cover the whole work, and 


introducing slow movement and scherzo’' 
as episodes along the way. But this wasi 
evasion rather than solution, for Liszt 
himself returned to the multiple-move-i 
ment work in his Faust and Dante sym-! 

Schubert, eldest “or the Austrians, 
shows, his symphonic method in his two 
greatest. symphonies, the “Unfinished” 
and the Seventh in C major. The latter 
brings no sign of the PY te. of a 
symphonic problem. Schubert simply, 
almost naively, made music. “The gent-' 
ality of this work lies . . . in the in- 
dependence and the boldness with which 
he storms past Beethoven,. thereby prov- - 
ing his power and vitality. Probably the 
earlier B minor symphony had been simi- 


larly planned. The noteworthy considera- 


tion is that it was never completed. Here 
was attempted a series of moods which 
had been foreign to the expressive pow- 
ers of the symphony—that mystical, 
darkening dreaminess which rises from 
the dull theme of the bases . . . toa pierc- 
ing premonition of death; then loses itself 
in the Andante in distant fantasies of 
celestial visions—finally never to dis-: 
cover the way back. Why did Schubert 
stop? 

We know no answer, we know only 
that he did stop. and we ean and 
must comprehend the fact. This sym- 
phony was here at an end, its continua- 
tion would have required a flight of fan- 
tasy, a power of imagination, which 
Schubert was unable to summon. Fe 
began a scherzo and left it unfinished. 
But a finale to this symphony he was 
unable even to conceive. Here would 
have been the place to plunge into the’ 
great symphonic adventure, to lead the’ 
first movements into the finale and there 
allow them to come to transfigured com-" 
pletion. Inasmuch as Schubert refrained | 
from doing so, he stated for the first 
time in recognizable form, the problem 
of the finale, which he admitted his in-: 
ability to solve even as he admitted the 
unsuitability of his scherzo. Wise Schu-. 
bert, to know when to stop. | 
..To_the solution of this problem the 
Symphony with Beethoven grows out of 
the highly concise, terrifically concen- 
trated initial theme or motif. 
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Austrians addressed themselves. “They 
made no attempt to eontinue along 
Beethovenian lines, nor to develop in any 
The Beethovenian symphony, based on of the directions in which Beethoven may 
Haydn's four-movemeéent scheme, brought /here and there ‘have hinted. They recog- 
with it three problems. The first two /nized that a new poetic concept must 
concerned the order in which the four replace the human subjectivity of Beet- 
highly individualized movements should /hoven, and they found it in a quasi-mysti- 
succeed each other. Originally the scherzo /cal nature-worship. None of the Ger- 
AAA AAA or minuet furnished polite and easy tran- }mans had been able to discover a new 
‘ ARRaneAane AAS sition ‘between the emotion-laden slow poetical basis. Rather than make the 
\A\aAt\e AVEBERR AAA movement and the brisk finale. But when jfutile attempt of following Beethoven, 
\ PRBBBE NN the finale came to assume greater impor-: their cousins the Austrians fished in the 
tance with Beethoven, the comparatively same waters as had Beethoven and made 
| trivial scherzo could no longer logically their own catch. Thus they found a 
MASSACHUSETTS «AVENUE CORRIDOR precede it. The scherzo itself grew in im- concept which predicated a new style, 


¥ SST Tt : portance and in the Ninth was placed “Thus Schubert, after abandonng the 
RT Re ee corre, tthe work. The Adagio was! torso of his B minor symphony, in the 

. another nroblem. After the Fifth, Beet- creation of the © major symphony made 

POGGIO HLNOS : hoven avoids it, resuming it only in the a mighty (though unconscious) confession 
) te Ninth. The depth and fullness of emotion of his turning away from Beethovenian 

which it brings when found in its com- paths. Thus Bruckner created his nine 

pletely developed form, is with difficulty symphonies, praying religiously to Beet- 

placed logically into the milieu created hoven, but ‘avoiding his ways, and only 

by three totally different movements. In occasionally bringing him an offering 

the HKighth Beethoven went so far as tO And finally thus wrote Mahler bringing 

use neither a slow movement nor a true together Schuhert and Brockney search- 

scherzo,—one answer to these problems. ing out the secrets of the Serna ro- 

2 ie manticists and programmists, creating 

his mighty synthesis of all that the 


The third preblem concerns the nature Symphony had experienced since Bee- 
of the introduction to the first movement. | thoven.” 


In. his first two Symphonies Beethoven —_— 
merely follows Haydn: the Eroica has no "2. Oo 
more than a couple of detached introduc- 


. 7 Pp ita : 
AN : Lory chords; in the Fourth and seventh 
ave , 


APEC AMIS SII a Gana ROSTTISES) A Gala STS IIS ID) It is the character of the Haydn-Beet- 
aT A IEDIMS I A ira) A IGT . , . 
© eC RAISED © IAEA © RIERA > UABTTE TNS Beethoven experiments with completely hoven symphony to proceed from a fun 


ae emia ° (iamiecaniall © Gcuamsiaiy © (alas abas © ibe developed introductory movements: the damental Proposition which is stated at 
: lifth and Sixth lack introductions al- the beginning. This 1s expanded, en- 
together; only in the Ninth is there an larged, developed, commented YPOR, It is 
ideal union of introduction and first move- shown in new lights by means of con- 
ment. But with the greatest problem of trasts as well. It is Progress from a terse 
all, that of the character of the finale, statement to an Increasingly less and less 
YOMHYYOD HLNOG , Beethoven made no more than scant Involved presentation of its equivalent. 
— Ses al progress. That the apotheosis-finale of It may be compared to the sermon of the 
ae CALE PENT v CEERI RIEIRIND v UARBIMIIGEZND v STMT CTEMSTETRITST W OTESS, the Third, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Ninth— Minister whose whole message is con- 
iy V CERES correct for his type of symphony—was (tained in the text which is read at the 
not a solution, is proved by his Struggles beginning of that sermon. Or it is like 
With the finale of the Ninth. the geometrical proposition the whole of 
The reason why Beethoven did not solve Which is stated in the first sentence, to 
this problem is that its solution involved a_ be proved in the exposition that is to fol- 
recasting of the entire scheme of the sym- low. Says Bekker, “The first move- 
phony. Its solution would also furnish the | mé@nts of the Kirojca, the Pastoral, the 
best answer to the other three problems. | Ninth are really nothing more than com- 
The cheerful and light-hearted conclusion }mentaries upon the theme which is heard 
of the older symphony had to become the, fin the first few measures.” Their great- 
cornerstone of the whole structure. The'| ess, their unshakeable power, is a re- 
old scheme of a gradual descent from the sult of the unimpeachable logic with 
heights of the first movement to the gay- which the exposition of the central 

éties of the last, inevitably had to Zive [thought unfolds, logi hie 
YR way to a scheme of ascent which would hsathiny tang of A lle amit: ea hoe 
ein, wits illite : reach the last movement as climax and matical formula. In any case, the whole 
Summation of the whole. This was the symphony with Beethoven grows out of 
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CORRIDOR 2 7 substance of the symphonic problem as 


Beethoven bequeathed it to the world. 


the highly concise, terrifically concen- 
trated initia] theme or motif. 
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liam Tell,” Rossini; Largo, 
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1 Mr. ‘Casella gave | 
are panh tee the ney ew they were go- | 
Casella, shrewdly | 
gave ‘dren ‘as well, music he him- ' 
would like, whatever their 

[ssi knew oubts to the contrary. 
So, if you please, he offered a popular. 
audience Ravel’s “Pavane pour une In- 
fante Defunte’—and the audience had 
the air of liking it. Why not? Mr. 
‘Casella let its melody be heard, a very 
agreeable melody indeed when not ob- 
secured in dull performance. In the 
case of his own ‘‘Italia’”—not precisely, 
on the whole, ‘popular’ music—-Mr. | 
Casella, by stressing its melody and its 
rhythmic verve,’ made its discordancy 
fall so neatly into its proper subordinate | 


place that it bothered nobody one atom; | 
the piece drew loud acclaim. He did as } 
-well with “Les Preludes,’ popular music | 
enough, but not always held to be Pop- } 


‘like. 
neither bigot nor pedant. Mr. Ca-. 


| sella, giving his hearers what they want, | 
}constantly extends the range of their | 
i} wants. But he recognizes they must > 


have what they, the hearers, want, not | 
what he may fancy himself. By never) 
repelling them, therefore, with music’ 
void of melody easily grasped and well- 
marked rhythm, Mr. Casella is leading 


his public to the plane where they 


| applaud—Ravel! So much for ability 
combined with common sense. 

The people must like his choice of. 
imusic, for the privilege remains theirs 
ito take it or leave it. They take it; 


jnot an empty seat could be seen last | 
| night, upstairs or down, and applause | 


{rang loud. __ RR. RK. G, 
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It follows that the center of gravity of 
such a symphony is to be found in some 
movement later than the first, while 
with Beethoven it consistently is in the 
first. With these Austrians it centered 
sometimes in the Adagio, sometimes in 


the Finale. This process of gradual un-} 


folding was of course the natural solu- 


ition of the problem of the introduction, a 
which in this type of symphony wasi# 


merely the tentative beginning. to which 
the first: movement. followed as a first 
stage of development. The adagio. be-} 


came a second stage or indeed the centrale 
point for the whole work. The scherzo,p.qanale in this. type, depends 


forming a new point’ of contact with i 


folk-dances and their rhythms, gathered 
up fresh .forces on the way to the 
finale: Thus the new logic of the Aus- 
trian symphony offered at least a pos 
sibility for the solution of all the. prob- 


ems which the symphony of Beethoveng 


d presented. 


{It was Anton. Bruckner’s historic mis- 


n, taking his cue from the two pre- 


inary works of Schubert, to be the! 


t to clear new paths pointing in this’ 
ection. He was the first to undertake 
indeed to offer 


as tenable solutions as could be expected 
within the life of one individual. “He 
created the new symphonic introduction, | 


in which, as in the fourth symphony, the 
birth of the theme takes place.’’ Though 
thematically well and indeed powerfully 
developed, its first movements are apt 
to have a preparatory rather than a 
definitive character. The terse, flint-like 
mottos of Beethoven, he replaced with 
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CASELLA SCORES 


“AT POP CONCERT 


Leads Pleasing Program 
At Symphony Hall—Is 
Loudly Applauded 


|HUGE AUDIENCE AT 
ANNUAL OPENING 


Last night Mr. Casella led off the 
first of this year’s Pops with this 


Coq d’Or,” Rimsky-Korsakov; Song 
Without Words, Tchaikovsky; Valse 
Triste, Sibelius; Overture to “La Forza 
del Destino,” Verdi: Les Preludes, Liszt: 
Pavane Pour Une Infante Defunte, 
| Ravel; Italia, rhapsody, Casella: Over- 
4 ture to “William Tell,” Rossini; Largo, 


Handel; Ride of the Valkyries, Wagner. 
In all Boston is there not one soul 


who would like to secure the permanent 
services of Mr. Casella, that gifted 
| creature of rhythm and tune, as a city 
i}missionary in music’s cause? For this 


| true missionary work, and that is a 
jSolemn fact. 


Look at last night's program. There | 
was Mr. Casella with & program to | 
plan for the pleasure of quite plain |} 


people—musically speaking, be it of | 
course understood. He pleased them ! 
mightily, with the help of many a. 
trusty old standby from Handel, Wage | 
ner, Rossini. Shrewdly Mr. Casella gave | 
the people what they knew they were go- | 
ing to like, but Mr. Casella, shrewdly | 
again, gave them as well, music he him- | 
self knew they would like, whatever their | 


preliminary doubts to the contrary. 


So, if you please, he offered a popular | 


audience Ravel's “Pavane pour une In- 
fante Defunte’’—and the audience had 
the air of liking it. Why not? Mr. 
Casella let its melody be heard, a very 
agreeable melody indeed when not, ob- 


scured in dull performance. In the! 


case Of his own “Italia’’—not precisely, 
on the whole, ‘popular’ music-—-Mr. 
Casella, by stressing its melody and its 


rhythmic verve, made its discordancy | 
‘fall so neatly into its proper subordinate | 
place that it bothered nobody one atom; | 
| the piece drew loud acclaim. He did as | 
‘program: Wedding March from “Le! well with “Les Preludes,” popular music ! 
enough, but not always held to be Pop- } 


] P 

Thank God for a pioneer who is ' 
‘neither bigot nor pedant. Mr. Ca- | 
sella, giving his hearers what they want, | 
‘constantly extends the range of their 


wants. But he recognizes they must 


have what they, the hearers, want, not | 
what he may fancy himself. By never | 
repelling them, therefore, with music | 


void of melody easily grasped and well- 
marked rhythm, Mr. Casella is leading 
his public to the plane where they 


applaud—Ravel! So much for ability | 


combined with common sense. 


The people must like his choice of | 


music, for the privilege remains theirs 
to take it or leave it. They take it: 
not an empty seat could be seen las 
night, upstairs or down, and applause 
rang loud. | R. KR. G. 
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BOUND COPIES of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
PROGRAMME BOOKS 


Containing Mr. Philip Hale's analytical and de- 
scriptive notes on all works performed during the 
season (“‘musically Wy the greatest art an- 


nual of to-day.’ 


enderson, New York 


Sun), may be obtained by addressing 


PRICE, $6.00 


SYMPHONY HALL 


The Austrians Know not” such pre- 
determined logic. Their symphony is 
one of induction rather than deduction. 
It is @ symphony which gathers power 
as it proceeds, 4 symphony which finds 
its origins variously along the way-side, 
which seeks. to bind together’ such 


origins, swelling gradually into a larger 


and larger stream which rushes on to- 
ward a goal undisclosed at the beginning. 


It grows not out of an accepted premise, ,. 


but does grow from vague and indefinite 
‘beginnings to a powerful conclusion. It 
is a symphony of development, of evolu- 


ition. So that the art of the composer & 


here depends upon the persuasiveness gy Pefore. . Mahler attempts such a sym- 


eee hi ; fa phony in» his very first work in sym- 
iwith which he leads up and into his final EA phonic form. .The success of the first 
“4symphony is only a tentative one, but 
‘<4is nevertheless sufficient to prove that 


‘“4the riddle of the symphony can _be solved. 


all-embracing goal. 
Pt acl ae ees 


Cr ad 


‘With Beethoven it consistently is in the 


| Mahler approached the symphiony tm 
the same point of view as Bruckner. 


He had the advantage, however, of being 
able to view critically the entire work 


of Bruckner and of the German sym- 
phonists of the romantic period as well. 


His discipleship of Bruckner rests on a 
far deeper basis than is furnished by the 
fact that Bruckner was his teacher. 
Bruckner pointed the way for Mahler 
to the type of symphony which. should 
solve all existing problems, the sym- 
phony in which the finale is climax and 
summation and goal of all that has gone 


After this many possibilities. -within 
the general scheme present themselves. 
‘All of Mahler’s symphonies are finale- 


first. With these Austrians it centered MgsY™mPhonles. In each of his finales one 


sometimes in the Adagio, sometimes in Rim 
ithe Finale. This process of gradual un. peg auestion, the focal point to which all the 
‘folding was of course the natural solu- &: leat 


finds the key to the particular. work in 
already existing lines in the work 


The most obvious type of ‘Finale- 


“<3 symphony” is of course the type which 


ithe first movement followed as 


(Stage of development. The adagio be- tig 
{came a second stage or indeed the central 


rpoint for the whole work. 
litorming a new point of contact 


j;folk-dances and their rhythms, gathered ies 
up fresh forces on the way to theses 
finale. Thus the new logic of the Aus- Bas 
trian symphony offered at least a pos-BRSs 


sibility for the solution of all the prob- 
lems which the symphony of Beethoven 
hiad presented. 


2 It was Anton Bruckner’s historic mis-B& 


mion, taking his cue from the two pre- 


“4 proceeds in a straight ascending line 
“through the preliminary movements to 
Sthe finale 


Upon the character of the 
finale in this-type, depends everything— 


’SNthe number of movements, their charac- 


their relation to each other. One 
the results was the liberation of 
symphony from the_ thralldom 

formalism of the convention- 


sixth and eighth symphonies 
of this type. Of course, the 


i weight of the finale has a tendency to 
madwarf the earlier movements. For the 


eiminary works of Schubert, to be theLA/ vitality of every portion of these sym- 


wmirst to clear new paths pointing in thisr--4 Ph 
mdirection. He was the first to undertake 
mio solve the problems, indeed to offer 
sas tenable solutions as could be expected 
Hp \vithin the life of one individual. ‘‘He 


‘created the new symphonic introduction, 
which, as in the fourth symphony, the 
rth of the theme takes place.’’ Though 

nematically well and indeed powerfully 
eveloped, its first movements are apt 

have a preparatory rather than a 
‘iefinitive character. The terse, flint-like 
iottos of Beethoven, he replaced with 


onies seems to have sense of direction, 
urges on irresistibly to the finale, 

A second type of this kind of symphony 
is that which does. not proceed in a 
straight line to the finale, but which 
seems to circle about it, continually nar- 
rowing the circle, and approaching the 
finale as through a spiral line. Mahler's 
second, third, fifth and seventh sym- 
phonies are of this nature. The number of 
movements is increased to five in the 
second, fifth and seventh symphonies, to 
six in the third. ‘“‘Besides:the scherzo and 
the slow movement there appear song- 
like structures of the most fantastic for- 
mal richness.” The finale in these sym- 
phonies is not outwardly the movement 
of most importance. As far as externals 
are concerned, the mightiest movement 
in each is one of the middle movements, 
in the third symphony even the first 
movement. The finales of these sympho- 
nies are a choral movement, an Adagio, 
two rondos. These final movements are 
like the keystone of an arch,giving solu- 
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CASELLA SCORES | 


AT POP CONCERT 


Leads Pleasing Program 
At Symphony Hall—Is 


HUGE AUDIENCE AT 
ANNUAL OPENING 


| 
| 
| 
Loudly Applauded 


Last night Mr. Casella led off the 
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Look at last night’s program. There 
was Mr. Casella with a program to} 


plan for the pleasure of quite plain } 


people—musically speaking, be it of 
course understood. 
mightily, with the help of many a- 
trusty old standby from Handel, Wag-~- 


He pleased them ! 


’ 


ner, Rossini. Shrewdly Mr. Casella gave | 
the people what they knew they were go- | 


jing to like, but Mr. Casella, shrewdly | 


again, gave them as well, music he him- | 


self knew they would like, whatever their 
preliminary doubts to the contrary. 
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So, if you please, he offered a popular | 


audience Ravel’s “Pavane pour une In- 
fante Defunte’—and the audience had 
the air of liking it. Why not? Mr. 
Casella let its melody be heard, 4 very 
agreeable melody indeed when not ob- 
scured in dull performance. In the 
case of his own “Italia’’—not precisely, 
ben the whole, ‘popular’ music-—-Mr., 


Casella. by stressing its melody and its | 


rhythmic verve, made its discordancy 
‘fall so neatly into its proper subordinate 


first of this year’s Pops with this 
program: Wedding March from “Le | 
‘Coq d’Or,” Rimsky-Korsakov; Song) 
Without Words, Tchaikovsky; Valse | 
Triste, Sibelius; Overture to “La Forza | 
| del Destino,” Verdi; Les Preludes, Liszt; 
‘Pavane Pour Une Infante Defunte, | 
| Ravel; Italia, rhapsody, Casella; Over- | 
i ture to “William Tell,” Rossini; Largo, 


Handel: Ride of the Valkyries, Wagner. 
In all Boston is there not one soul 


| who would like to secure the permanent 
\services of Mr. Casella, that gifted 
‘creature of rhythm and tune, as a city 
ii missionary in music’s cause? For this 


true missionary work, and that is a 
;solemn fact. 
ES a oo ae 


‘ 


neither bigot nor pedant. Mr, Ca- 


sella, giving his hearers wnat they want, 


constantly extends the range of their 
wants. But he recognizes they must 
have what they, the hearers, want, not 
what he may fancy himself. : 
repelling them, therefore, with music 
void of melody easily grasped and well- 
marked rhythm, Mr. Casella is leading 
his public to the plane where they 
applaud—Ravel! So much for ability 
combined with common sense. 

The people must like his choice of 
music. for the privilege remains theirs 
to take it or leave it. They take it: 
not an empty seat could be seen last 
night, upstairs or down, and applause 
rang loud. a R. KR. G. 
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| place that it bothered nobody one atom, | 
the piece drew loud acclaim. iS | 
well with “Les Preludes,”’ popular music ; 
enough, but not always held to be Pop- | 
| like. soy 

Thank God for a pioneer who 15s! 
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his first movements are not the corner- 
stones of his symphonles. 

Thus the middle: movements acquired 
increased significance». Bruckner restores, 
the Adagios of the earlier Beethoven sym-& 
phonies,—the first Adagios worthy of the 
name to be written since Beethoven, Ex- 


cept in the HKighth and Ninth Sympho-B = 


nies, he places these Adagios before then uns 2 cycle within his works. Ha 
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Scherzi. The Scherzi, too, have a power ss 
not felt since Bethoven. It is not the in-& 
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gone before, but which for al] the 
might and power have remained inco 
clusive. To them the finale furnish 
conclusion. 

A last type is found for the fourth a: 
They are the most r 
ture of Mahler’s symphonies, each co 


Sis in four movements. Their successi 
mis a matter of pure fancy, defying clas 
fication. The ascentis neither by straig 


<“Jline nor by spiral. Their finales are r 
“jclimacti¢ as in the first ‘type, they a 


“<< drather solutions as in the second. Th 


* 
eee 


symphony. 

But even more powerful 
Scherzi, are Bruckner’s Adagios. 
they form the focal point of his sym.::: 
phonies. His power of extending and 
heightening and enlarging the sustained 


of the greatest achievements of his par- 
ticular type of genius. Shrewdly, thus hek® 
makes them the third movement in the: 
last two symphonies, But in this achieve-s 
ment he spent himself. To quote Bekkeré 
again, “The tragedy in Bruckner’s workeé 
(if indeed it is fair to speak of tragedyp 
amid such accomplishment) is that whileé 
ne undertook to solve symphonic prob-& 
ems, while he recognized the need, hee 
vas nevertheless unable to offer a final 
solution. Bruckner made the attempt to fis 
solve the problem of the finala, For such 
solutign he ran aground because of thel™ 
very riches of his Adagios.” In them he’ 
reached a fullness beyond which he was 
unable to go. For the finale a Beethoven- 
‘an concentration would have been in 
place. But Bruckner remained a rhapso- 
list. The tentative character of his first 
movements is felt too much also in his 
inales. ‘‘He. desired to place the point of 
‘reatest weight into the finale, but he ex. 
austed himself in his Adagios, and the 


inales remained lying afar off in the dis- 
tance,” .’ 


Bees : unadorned song-form. 
than his se A 
Often 2228S 


revelation. 


furnish a transfiguration, so to speak, 


In the ninth. 
mis through an Adagio. Indeed that. nin 
“isymphony furnished almost an. inversi 


‘ijmovements: 1, Andante; 2, Scherzo; 
'{Rondo, of the burlesque type; 4, Adag 
“It is as if Mahler, thinking back 
“iBruckner, and remembring that wi 
s{Bruckner the Adagio was—though un 


sy tentionally—the high point, allows hi 
sei self again to make the Adagio the mo 


“ment of chief interest, and then has t 
: t where it belongs, 


They respond to the glo 


sing, passionate art of Mahler; and in 


Si shadow the gentler music of Bruckner 


also taking root. In both reposes the i 


ure of symphonic art, for where é@ 


grows out of inner impulse, it has pow 
over all men.” A. H. M. 
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gr TERR PREP Look at last night’s program, ‘There ‘pave VOOR sq 
was Mr. Casella with a program to } A PUBl}OOg 
| plan for the pleasure of quite plain f af 

_ fe 
; | 


people—musically speaking, be it of | fel 
course understood. He pleased them | 
i mightily, with the help of many 4a 
AT POP CONCERT trusty old standby from Handel, Wag- | me 
iner. Rossini. Shrewdly Mr. Casella gave SS 
| the people what they knew they were go- : RES 


| ing to like, but Mr. Casella. shrewdly 


" > } agai re them as well usic he him- 
| ~ (y again, gave them aS Wels, MUSsie Fis 
Leads Pleasing P} Of1 mad self knew they would like, whatever thelr } 

preliminary doubts to the contrary. 
At Symphony Hall Is So. if vou please, he offered a popular 
J | audience Ravel's ‘“Pavane pour une In 
Loudly Applauded | fante Defunte”—and the audience had | 
i. ae I the air of liking 1t. Why not? Mr 
|Casella let its melody be heard, a very 


i ae 
eS 


eS Garey ROOT Ree he Oe B® ya nate we ls ada 


~ oy Kr — >= + 
ee A - a oe ~~ 
net ae se a 


aes 
2 en 


rye 
1) 2 


, 'ease of his own “Italia’’——-not precisely, 
ANNU Al O} NIN n “the whole, “po ular” ade Mr. { 
) SBS EK; i (5 on the whole, popuilat mus Mr. i 
® 


HUGE AUD aN ‘E || agreeable melody indeed when not ah 
JIE (‘COE AT lscured in dull performance. In the 


| 
1 ; "es " ¢ . ‘ “*\ ls ¢ 5 irc 
| Casella, by stressing its m«¢ lody and it 


.rhvthmie verve, made 1 discordanc\ 
j ; : i fall so neatly into its proper subordinate 
% yaselle f | : 
Last night Mr. Ca ella led off the | olace that it bothered nobody one atom; 
‘first of this vear’s Pops with thisS 1 the piece drew loud acclaim He did as 
s program: Wedding March from “Le'| well with “Les Preludes,.”’ popular music 
: ; - = : : alwavs le nv 
Coq d'Or,” Rimsky-Korsakov; Song enough, but not always held to be Pop 
| : , ) ek 4 une Aue 
| Without | Wor ds, Tchaikovsky: Valse | -pyank God for a pioneer wl 
‘Triste, Sibelius; Overture to “La Forza’ neither bigot nor pedant 
idel Destino.” Verdi: Les Preludes, Liszt; | sella, giving his hearers what y wan 
| : | antly extends the range of their 
| Pavane Pour tlWne Infante Defunte, constantly | ie | 


wants. Rut he recognizes they must 
= Italia, rhapsody, Casella; 


—_ 


Over- have what, they, the hearers. want, no 
ture to “William Tell,” Rossini; Largo, | what he may fancy himself. By 
Handel: Ride of the Valkyries, Waoner. | repelling them. therefore, with mus) 
In all Boston is there not one soul | void of melody easily Braspea and Wwell- 
| who would like to secure the permanent nie tisian ne eg oa he ages 
services of Mr. Casella, that gifted) applaud Invel! So much 
creature of rhythm and tune, as a city i combined with common sen e 
missionary in music’s cause? For this | ae ‘ aes 
his third season, Mr. Casella is doing |i ta 
true missionary work, and that 1s a || not 


‘solemn fact. 


, m4 
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BOUND COPIES of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
PROGRAMME BOOKS 


Containing Mr. Philip Hale's analytical and de- 
scriptive notes on all works performed during the 
season (“‘musically speaking, the greatest art an- 
nual of to-day.” — W. J. ondersen, New York 
Sun), may be obtained by addressing 


PRICE, $6.00 SYMPHONY HALL 





ARTHUR FIEDLER, who on several occasions this 
‘season has conducted the Pop concerts of the Boston 
‘Symphony orchestra with great success. Mr. Fiedler 
has led the players on Tech night, Al Smith night, 

Tufts night and will lead them again next W ednesday 
Yiddish Art Theatre night. (Borin) 
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Appear to Like Change | 
[It has been urged by some that the 
| changes here described have robbed the 


Pops of what was to some their chief 
appeal, but by every evidence of last 


| evening those who now attend the Pops 
like them ‘as they are. The rapt listen- 
| ing above described was Surely wholty 


voluntary and Spontaneous; this ecomn- 
pany had come to hear the Symphony 


orchestra under a conductor and musi- 
Cian of world renown in a programme 
thae combined judiciously the reason- 


ably light and the reasonably serious. 
Last evening at least the extremes of 
frivolity and of gravity were alike ig- 
| nored., 

On tnis opening programme were these 


. 1) W) h pieces that might have place in a Sym- 
Audience istens it i phony Concert: The Wedding March 
| from Limsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘Le Coq 

id ‘Or,’ Sibelius’ ‘Valse Triste,’ Liszt's 


Rapt Attention to © [“xee'pretudes= sire” orteg: inet 


brilliant rhapsody ‘“Ttaha’’ and 


the symphony season, but normally 
yin] ) ; 


May, and since Pop concerts in April 


D |'*William Tell” may be here includer|. 
ey ay * 4424 } |For transcriptions of piano pieces, al. 
ture to ‘“‘The loree Of Destiny,’’ the 

i 

| 

| clusive of extras. 


Wagner's ‘‘Ride of the Valkyries.”’ And 
ways staple fare at the Pops, there 

“wT - r 

BY WA “~N STOREY 
W ords”’ and ine more esoteric ‘Pav: 
first Monday following the close of | Handel’s Largo, another transcription 
that Monday falls in the month of jlatter played last evening with singular | 
are apparently unthinkable, the pres- | Rehearsals for the Pop concerts are 


=< 


M . 'since Mr. Toscanini lately conducted 
USIC it in New York, Rossini's Overture to 
SMI bi | were Tehnaikovsky's “song without 

| . ‘ , > ) yc > , » ” ‘ ” 
Normally the Pops begin on the /anne for a Dead Infanta"’ of Ravel 
| perennially favored, and Verdi's Over- 
effectiveness, completed the list, ex- 
of necessity limited. Mr. Casella may 


ent and forty-fourth season of Pops 


‘ 

a P 
‘ i: 
; 
} 

| 

| 

“ 

h 


a ra 


nov work out in detai? each piece to be 
i Played at the S1) tT” seven concerts of 

phony Hall last evening. As in the | the -week: The wonder is that tinder 
Such conditions {the Standard of pe} 
formance at the Pop concerts under his 
i 


direciion is as high as it is y this 


had its inaugural concert at Syvm- 


+e 
—_ —s 


> a 


Pe lina, os 
Se = Site. - 


previous two SEASONS an orchestra Ol: | 
some 80 players performed under the | 
direction of Alfredo Casella. | Standard IS far 

| Symphony concerts proper 


re - 


Pops as ies 
duash < - > = oe a~« stood 
THERE TO LISTEN Bahcriichr » oUt 
‘AST’ evening. s: SS Bip reW moments 
or some time past the emphasis at | SO Isolated and so ne igible as to war- 
the Pop concerts has been Shifting from rant no comment, the orch stra played 
the “‘pop’’ to the concert. Mr, Jacchia 48 it has played all the vear under Mr. 
began that change: Mr. Casella has now Loussevitzky, as a band of virtuosi. In 
completed it. There was a large audi- | Particular — the performance SIR, 
ence last evening: no available place | Casella’s own Rhapsody, which brought 
was left unfilled whether in the balcony ine composer-conductor thy customary 
seats or at the tables on the floor where Ovation, was one of n able excellence. 
refreshments, liquid and solid, might be \nd in conclusion let it once more be 
had by those who desired them. But— “Ussesied that those who lately have 
anc here is the significant thing—these been exercised over the problem of 
soft drinks and light edibles were vir. Vringing the Symphony Orchestra to a 
tually ignored while the music wast in wider public may well take thought of 
progress. (ne fact that now at Symphony Hal) 
Between numbers and in the two tn- ror Several weeks to come the Sym- 
‘ermissions those at the tables drank, phony Orchestra may > heard evers 
“Nunched, smoked and chatted. but while ag te Under a distinguished leader, 
the orchestra played almost to a man and at prices that go as low a* 50 cents 
“and woman—this company listened 
With rapt attention, In the more 
Besa moments, and there were many 
% bares the proverbial] Din might have 
i: leard to fall. And when a soli- 
oe tary waitrese dared to cross the hall 
Hi receive or deliver an order, it seemed 
an intrusion 





) Thank God for a pioneer who is 
neither bigot nor’ pedant. Mr. Ca- 
| : sella, giving his hearers what they want, 


constantly extends the range of their 


. wants. But he recognizes they must 
have what they, the hearers, want, not 
| what he may fancy himself. By never 


repelling them, therefore, with music 
void of melody easily grasped and well- 


marked rhythm, Mr. Casella is leading 


ends Pleasing Program, [2% Public to the plane where they 


applaud—Ravel! So much for ability 


At Symphony Hall—Is ‘combined with common sense. 


The people must like his choice of 


music, for the privilege remains theirs 


Loudly Applauded to take it or leave it. They take it: 


not an empty seat could be seen last 


ah 


night, upstairs or down, and applause 


HUGE AUDIENCE AT iach R. R. G. 
_ANNUAL OPENING 


Last Sil Ric Bilt inh 


ern ee ee Se 


Case off the 
first of this year’s Pops with this 
program: Wedding March from “Le | 
Coq d'Or,” Rimsky-Korsakov; Song 
Without Words, Tchaikovsky; Valse 
Triste, Sibelius; Overture to “La Forza 
del Destino,” Verdi; Les Preludes, Liszt: 
Pavane Pour Une Infante Defunte, 
Ravel; Italia, rhapsody, Casella: Over- | 
ture to “William Tell,” Rossini: Largo, 


Handel; Ride of the Valkyries, Wagner. 
In all Boston is there not one soul 


who would like to secure the permanent | 
services of Mr. Casella, that gifted | 
creature of rhythm and tune, as a city | 
‘missionary in music’s cause? For this 
his third season, Mr. Casella is doing 
true missionary work, and that is a 
solemn fact. 

Look at last night’s program, ‘There 
was Mr. Casella with a program to 
plan for the pleasure of quite plain 


people—musically speaking, be it of 
course understood. He pleased them 
mightily, with the help of many a 
trusty old standby from Handel, Wag- 
ner, Rossini. Shrewdly Mr. Casella gave 
the people what they knew they were go- 
ing to like, but Mr. Casella, shrewdly 
again, gave them as well, music he him- 
self knew they would like, whatever their 
preliminary doubts to the contrary. 

So, if you please, he offered a popular 
audience Ravel’s ‘‘Pavane pour une In- 
fante Defunte’’—and the audience had | 
the air of liking it. Why not? MY. | 
Casella Jet its melody be heard, a very | 
agreeable melody indeed when not ob-.| 
scured in dull performance. In the) 
case of his own “Italia’’—not preciscly, | wikis 
on the whole, “popular” mtusic—Mr. | | Duncan Dancers 
Casella, by stressing its melou, a. . its ) 
rhythmic verve, made its discordancy 
fall so neatly into its proper subordinate 
place that it bothered nobody one atom: 
the piece drew loud acclaim. He did as 
well with “Les Preludes,’ popular music 
enough, but not always held to be Pop- 
like. 
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For The Pops, New | 
Pleasures of Dance 
AF t7r 


ITAL flesh aah ena with rhythmic 

\/ spirit, disciplined abandon, fluent 
| gesture, light, quick harmony of 
motion, choregraphic pattern, and unaf- 
fected symbolism—these the Isadora 
'Duncan Dancers of Moscow gave and 
'were at their first Boston appearance at 
ithe end of the Pop concert in Symphony 
|Hall last night. Led. by Irma Duncan, 
adopted daughter of Isadora and direc- 
tor of her Russian school, the Muscovite 
maidens presented an all-Schubert pro- 
Sram as much to their own joy, appar- 
.ently, as to that of the audience large 
for the occasion, 

The curtains parted for the “Ave 
Maria,” revealing Irma with arms 
crossed on her breast and head bowed. 
Slowly she raised her face to heaven as 
her ‘pupils appeared on either — side. 
Sheer robes floating behind them, and 
| hands supplicating, they circled about 
| her, 


As the music swelled, Irma, elo-| ~ 


quent in expression and pose, raised her | 


arms on high. Faster and more freely the 


isuppliants wove their pattern, The music | 


| died away, 
| again alone, head bowed, arms crossed. 
| Particularly pleasing sympathy 
dance with music was in the second num- 
iber, Andante Con Moto, from Symphony 
No. 7 in C Major. First one by one the 
‘girls ran on the stage; then, crescendo, 
by twos they leaped gloriously forth; 
|then all together. Suddenly they left 
|\Irma alone. Then all again, then two by 
two, and finally Ilma alone once more as 
the curtain fell. 

The first of five waltzes, 
the Scarf,’ was 


“Under 
very prettily done 
and, possibly also because of the 
personal element, appealed highly to 
the audience. As the filmy scarf was 
tossed up by two of the girls, each 
of the others in turn danced under 
and forward to the very edge of the 
platform, teeth gleaming as each paused 
before darting around to the rear again. 
In the second waltz Irma counterfeited 
playing a game with a ball. Then she 
and the two most lovely pupils, Tamara 
and Alexandra, impersonated the graces. 
In lyric pose the three advanced, as on 
a cioud, goddess in three persons; the 
tempo changed and, holding hands, with 


and the Madonna was left | 


of 


heads thrown back, about they whirled; | 
only to repeat the first movement and | 


then the second, again and again. The 


full vigor and freshness of the ensemble. 


were seen in the MBEcossaise; and in 
“Around the Linden Tree” again its pat- 
terned symbolism, as first the girls in 
circle moved slowly, one step this way, 
one that, and then with uplifted arms 
and fiashing legs they interpreted a 
swifter passage. 


' In Moment Musicale Irma’s trembling 
,index finger came perilously ‘near to 
pointing a disharmony. Great were the 
demands she put upon herself, and not 
wholly did she meet them. Yet her per- 
formance was so spirited, her personality 
for the first time in the evening so 
marked, that at the conclusion of the 
number the audience called her back 
before the curtains three times. 

Peak of the evening was the concluding 
Marche Militaire. Here the dancers aban- 
doned themselves to more powerful 
rhythms and displayed even more strik- 
ing dance patterns than before. Tossing 
her black locks, Irma ftashed across the 
stage. Her red scarf cut the line of girls 
flashing contrarywise with hands linked 
and knees prancing. Again and yet 
again. Then off they all leaped -and 
rma after, her searf flaming behind her, 
seeming to pursue her into the shadows. 

One thought of another scarf; another 
flame, and other shadows. One thought 
‘also, in recollection, that Isadora :dan- 
‘cing never disclosed Isadora the teacher, 
that her ready flesh never lagged behind 
her quick spirit. But the girls of the 


.ensemble were Irma’s justification. Their 
| bodies, her guiding mind, and the soul of. 

Isadora, all three were essential to this 
‘alchemy from which was-.magicked forth | 
|a rare precipitate, pure dance. N.F. | 


THE POPS GO “DUNCAN” 


Those who have been for many years rea- 
sonably loyal habitues of Boston’s Pops will read 
the account of the Duncan Dancers’ sojourn at 
Symphony Hall this week with varied feelings, 
To them the great orchestra, led by such a ca- 
pable conductor as Mr. Casella, has been enough 
even to compensate for the necessary depriva- 
tions caused by the Volstead Act. To hear the 
old stand-bys—Handel’s Largo (with organ) and 
the 1812 Overture (with chimes), for example— 
received with rapturous applause is always re- 
assuring evidence that the world does not move 
too quickly and that there are stil] good sub- 
stantial folk who like “music with a tune to it.” 

But the Duncan Dancers, we are told, are 
young and healthy, that they dance, if not as 
energetically as vaudeville acrobats, yet. as en- 
thusiastically and much more seriously, and that 
they seem to enjoy themselves. Moreover, they 
interpret moods, impulses, reactions, complexes, 
and things like that, merely by waving scarfs 
and leaping nimbly from one part of the gen- 
erous stage to another. It ought to be great 
fun if every one were allowed to bring his or 
her scarf and join in—but it must be rather 
stupid just to watch. Personally, we'd rather 
watch Marilyn Miller. But then, of course, we're 


just low-brow. Pray #1929 Henk - 
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DANCERS — 


AT POPS 
tray t Tr 
Arthur Fiedler Con- 
ducts Innovation at 


Concerts 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Last evening, for the first time 
the history of the Pop Concerts, the 
musical programme, or rather a por- 
tion of it, was visualized by dancers. 
To be specific, the Isadora Duncan 
Dancers of Moscow, 10 in number, 
under the direction of Irma Duncan, 
an adopted daughter of Tsadora, e¢x- 
hibited their art last evening during 
‘the third and final division of the 
programme. 


ee eee 


| FIEDLER CONDUCTS 

| or the first- two-thirds of the ev6= 
ning the orchestra played under Mr, 
Casella’s direction and in its accustomed 
place upon the stage, although against 
(a back-ground of blue-green curtains, 


During the second intermission thé 
stage was cleared of chairs and stands, 
a green carpet was laid, and when the 
players reappeared they took their 
places in the front gection of the audi~ 
torium which, needless to say, had been 
freed of the customary tables. 

Arthur Fiedler now replaced Mr. 
Casella, as conductor, and to the musica 
of Schubert the Duncan Dancers pro- 
ceded to disport themselves upon the 
stage. 

The chosen numbers were tha Ave 
Maria, the Andante from the © major 
Symphony, five Waltzes, a Moment 
Musical and the familiar Marche Mili- 
taire. In all these dances Irma 
Duncan was the principal figure; often 
she held the stage alone; al times 
two, three or more of the others 

danced with her, at other times the 
entire company, if such it may be 
called. 


Following the Jead of Isadora, the 
Duncan Dancers are not concerned with 
dancing in the conventional sense, but 
with the interpretation of music by 
bodily pose, gesture and motion. There 
were pleasing effects of line and 
rhythm in last evening’s dancing, al- 
though it may hardly be said that any 
of the dancers, including Irma Duncan 
herself, seemed technically expert as 
that term is commonly applied to the 
terpsichorean art, or even of con- 
spicuous grace. On occasion this pos- 
ing, this graceful scampering § and 
violent running seemed to fit, even to 
enhance the music. Again it seemed 
superfluous, even malapropos; Schubert 
unembellished would better have con- 
veyed his message. The audience, it 
should be added, received the Duncan 
Dancers with marked enthusiasm and 
at the end, when Mr. Fiedler was 
brought to the stage to share with the 
dancers the plaudits of the audience, 
cheers were added to the hand-clap- 
pings. 

Through the remainder of this week 
the Duncan Dancers will appear at the 


|'Pop Concerts, the Schubert programme 


of last evening alternating with a 
danced version of three movements of 
Tehaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ Svmobphonv. 


ancers ad the Pops .. 
Pray ), ; t+ 
he ihnd&atio& of fdaficers at the 


Symphony Hall Pop concerts looked 

last night like an immediate success. 

After Mr. Casella had led the orches- 

tra through two-thirds of a program, 

the players vacated the platform for 

ia “pit” in front of it, the lights in 

the auditorium were dimmed, Spot- | 
lights were focused on the stage, 

Arthur Fiedler picked up the baton | 
-and the curtains parted to disclose, | 
against green curtains, Irma Duncan 

‘and her Isadora Duncan Dancers 01 

Moscow in a series of interpretations 

of Schubert compositions. 

They endeavored to visualize first 
the supplication of the “Ave Maria, 
then the animation of the Andante 
eon moto of the C major Symphony. 
They succeeded in making some very 
charming pictures in motion, though 
thev did not dislodge the present 
commentator from his conviction that 
dancing is more a distraction than 


en aid when one is listening to music | 


of this kind. a 
Far more satisfying was thei 


' 


‘achievement in a series Of waltzes. | 


'Here, with no worry over profound 


‘emotion or .intellectual content, We) 


‘were able to delight in the dancers | 
‘lightness and grace, their beauty ot | 


line and rhythm, in play with a scar, 


in a game of bouncing an imaginary | 


ball, in the posturing of “Three 


Graces,” in the vigorous swing 0! 


“BWeossaise,” in the lovely, languorous 


swaying of “Around the Linden 


| Tree.” Here, it seemed to this writer, 


CA Re HS TOT Seen pee ES RP — 


‘was expressed the essence of the. 
dance as handed down by Isadora’ 


Duncan to these pupils from her’ 


Moscow school. 

Nor should it be Overlooked that 
the enjoyment of these dances was 
due in considerable degree to the ex- 
cellence of the orchestral accompani- 
ment, which was conspicuously dif- 
ferent from that which dancers 
usually are able to command. With 
these symphony men, directed by Mr. 
Fiedler, the musical contribution was 
vastly superior to anything of the 
kind heard in Boston in similar cir- 
cumstances for at least a decade. 

Last night’s program of dances, 
‘which includes also the Moment Mu- 
sicale and the Marche Militaire, will 
be repeated tomorrow evening and 
Friday evening. Tonight and on) 
Thursday and Saturday evenings the | 
dancers will interpret the last three 
movements of Tchaikovsky's “Pathe- 
tique’”” Symphony.” Bas as 


yw f ak ? MUSIC 

» 
THE ISADORA DUNCAN DANCERS 
. AT THE POPS 


Three dance compositions, carefully | 
and beautifully worked out, stirring and _ 
expressive in performance, were pre- 


sented at the Pops last night by the 
‘Isadora Duncan Dancers of Moscow. 


The dances were set to movements of 
| Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, and 
‘though they were doubtless meant to 
be parts of one whole, as dance com- 
positions they had very distinct sep- 
arate individualities. This program, 
‘both orchestral and choreographic, will 
be repeated on Thursday and on Sat- 
urday. An audience that filled the hall 
‘almost to overflowing testified to the 
'fact that the innovation of having dance 
programs with the usual orchestral pro- 
gram is in keeping with the spirit and 
taste of Pops habitues, and is highly 
approved. 

The dances were preceded by six 
pieces played by the Pops Symphony 
orchestra, with Arthur Fiedler conduct- 
ing. Mr. Fiedler lavished care and in- 
telligence on the music, and made it 
much more than merely entertaining. 
His conducting of the Pathetic Sym- 
‘phony, the interpretation tempered to 
Suit the natural demands of the dance, 
was praiseworthy too. 
|_ As to the dancing, be it said that if 
Prigee Duncan is not a great dancer, she 
Is certainly a great dance composer. 
‘Also, she has trained her pupils to a 
‘high degree of grace, and has infused 
‘into them a sincerity and intensity that 
promise much for their futures. The 
Allegro con grazia, as they danced it, 
‘was fleet and rhythmic, of a most un- | 
affected grace and loveliness, though it 
did not offer much, either of freshness 
or subtlety, in the way of what might | 
be called ‘‘dance thought.” But the | 


| Allegro miONewivace, 
Fj Py lbh da of phy .. 
the ideas and motifs were or al wit 
“out being unnatural, Russian ioe ba 
' without losing the universal appeal of 
the natural” dancing taught by Isa- 
dora, stirring, intense, and dramatic 
‘without ever Sacrificing the rhythmic 
flow of movement. In this dance, too, 
the weaving of the ideas. the threads of 
'thought, into a dance pattern, was mar- 
velously accomplished. Here, too, the 
dancing itself was most lovely-free 
abandoned, ecstatic. It really ennobled 
the music that inspired it. The Finale: 
ae co eee was interpreted in 
ents o race 
Irma Duncan, ty _ 


Much applause from the enthusiastic 


te et ™ 
— ——_—— 


how much the evening was enjoyed. 


| E. B, 
POPS: ISADORAYDUNCAR fANCERS 
| ‘Phe Pops last night followed an un- 
| wonted course. The evening, to be sure, 
'began, normally enough, according to 
ithe present type, with Mr. Casella on 
‘hand to furnish excellent music in ex- 


cellent performance. And so it ran for |. 


‘nearly two hours. 
| But at 19 o'clock Mr. Casella, after a 
| rousing reading of the “Rienzi’’ over- 
| ture, went home. The players, instead 
|of following his lead, stepped from the 
‘Stage to the floor of the hall—some 
making the descent by way of an agile 
| vault—there. to seat themselves again 
ito work. Mr, Arthur Fiedler presently 
| appeared, out of the darkness, to lead 
i; them. The curtains were pulled aside. 
For it should have been stated that 
ithe stage curtains had been drawn to. 
' When they were parted, they revealed 
on the stage, a very figure of woe, Irma 
‘Duncan, the director of the Isadora 
' Duncan Dancers of Moscow. | 
! Miss Duncan, in coiffure modern, in | 
| garb medieval— a statue on the facade | 
|of some Gothic cathedral she might 
| Nave made her model—proceeded to ex- 
| press, by the droop of her head and the 
| wave of her arms, black despair; this 
‘to the strains of Schubert’s ‘Ave 
| Maria.” Six young women, robust of 
| build, soon joined her in motions of de- 
 Ipacdncy. So ladies must have dis- 
ported themselves in_ the aesthetic 
‘period in the 80s, when Gilbert’s Lady 
Saphir—or was it the Lady Angela?— 
besought her friends; “At least be early 
| English, before it is too late.” 
| In cheerier mood, the ladies danced 
next to the andante from Schubert’s C 
‘major symphony. In greenish tunics 
‘that floated about and behind them, 
‘they ran and bounded, by ones and 
| twos, and finally in a body of six with 
‘the directress to lead, all under a pale 
‘light of green-blue. This was a very 
i pretty dance indeed, with real spirit | 


| to lend it life. MP4. pul 14 | 
| Short dances followed, to a succession 


‘of Schubert waltzes. In one the per- 
‘formers made play with a great sheet of 
‘gauze. They played a game of ball, the 
program had it, and also.the program 
made mention of ‘Around the Linden 
Tree.” 


audience told the dancers and musicians | 
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Miss Irma Duncan herself; employing 
much the same steps she. had taught. 
her ensemble, obliged with a solo, to 
Schubert’s Moment Musical, which 
pleased so thoroughly that the audience 
wanted it again. Although she pre- 
ferred not to repeat the dance, she 
broke into another, to the stirring meas- 
ures of Schubert's military march, quite | 
similar as to step, though in character | 
something more defiant. The ensemble | 
assisted her, and in this dance they. 
reached their highest point of rhythmic 
precision, of animation. Throughout 
the performance the large audience , 
showed every sign of pleasure. | 

|. ie, ae © 


Dancing Daughters 


Of Isadora Born 


In Plain and True Descent 
Goes the Young Troupe 


At S 
Cnr 


fg rey Hall 


TA s, vale dancing as 


‘3 third part of The Pops, have won 
the town. Above stairs and below, 
at Symphony Hall last evening, there 
was not a vacant chair or empty table; 
while for today, tomorrow and Saturday, 
there are few places left. Miss Irma and 
her young dancers have a considerabls 
repertory; the two programs of the cur- 
rent week by no means exhaust it; 
through another six evenings, were the 
management so disposed, they could give 
fresh pleasure in new numbers. As it. is, 
the public seems content with either pro- 
gram. If the nine brief pieces from Schue 
bert exhibit the little troupe more vari- 
ously, the three movements from Chai- 
kovskv’s ‘‘Pathetic Symphony” show it 
more intensively. Schubert’s Waltzes, the 
Military March, the slow movement from 
the Symphony in C major, are for the 
most part ensemble numbers. To herself, 
out of the nine, Miss Irma reserves only 
two; whereas she mimes alone the dolor- 
ous Finale of Chaikovsky’s Symphony 
and is the pervasive figure through the 
middle Allegros. The Schubert-prograrm 
is the gayer; the Chaikovsky-program, 
the more ambitious. In both the dancers 
are accompanied by a larger and better 
orchestra than they have hitherto known 
at home or abroad. Symphony Hall has, 
indeed, been generous with them; while 
the adaptable Arthur Fiedler is alert and 
skillful as conductor to a ballet. He 
gives it line and rhythm. Being sure of 
its steps, it asks for no more. 

Miss Irma was one of the six pupils of 
Isadora who danced together or in 
groups, here in America, after their mis- 
tress had virtually quit the stage. Irma, 
of German blood and pains and patience, 
succeeded to the school in Moscow when 
Isadora tired of it; fostered and estab- 
lished it. Out of it come the eleven 
girls, from the teens into the twenties, 


of the present troupe. 
ng eye they not only perpetuate 

tradition but renew the semblance ie 
Isadora. She had no liking for the taut 
slender, fine muscled figures to which 
Americans are accustomed in the dance. 


To a remember. 


| She preferred in her Pupils her own full 


body. Miss Irma is like-minded, and 
these Russian girls are a strapping 
youth—tall, large-framed, well-muscled. 
by no means fleshless. From such shape 


and weight the riore remarkable seem 
their lightness and plasticity of motion. | 


_ Time and again. too, this; or that 
movement recalls Isadora in her prime. 
Evidently Miss Irma first mastered, then 
preserved, :her. teaching. There is. the 
bounding step; knee high-upraised, which 
was one of Isadora’s best possessions: the 
long flowing line, more graphic for a 
scarf outflung; the slow and rapt ap- 
proach, the quick change into a crescen- 
do of pace and rhythm: the diminuendo 
of departure or the happy troupe 
Streaming away through the parted 
curtains. Isadora liked .to theorize 
about all the freedoms and _ to prac- 
tice most. - Consequently she _ railed 
at technique, though Within  obvi- 
ous limitations, her own was distinctive. 
In turn these youngsters have absorbed 
it—for their more characteristic steps, 
for the play of hands, arms and heads. 
In the flow or flare or droop of their 
dancing dress—the rhythm of scarfs and 
veils and folds as Isadora used to say— 
it runs as clear. Within her narrow field 
they stay; within it excel—simple moods, 
flowing or bounding motion. . For those 
who would have the heavy-handed, heavy- 
iooted, posturing Isadora of the declining 
years, there is Miss Irma herself. Hers is 
not a vibrant temperament. In one and an- 
other of her solo-numbers, too faithfully 
she recalls her ageing, mannered mis- 
tress. 

‘Only the .middle-aged may recall the! 
lustrous, marvellous Isadora of § a 
bricf prime, little ‘spent upon Ameri- 
can stages. For a younger’ genera- 
tion, if they know her at all, she is the 
soiled and sponging creature, posturing 
for poseurs, of the decadence and of 
books that might better have gone un-| 
written, so completely do they efface the | 
lovely image of the glowing years. [or |: 
nearly all who watch in Symphony Hall 
her grandchildren in the dance, Isadora | 
is no more than a name, or at most 4 | 
legend. What pleasures them is this} 
warm youth schooled to the semblance | 
of her prime; its light energy, its fine 
fluidity, of motion; its sense of undu- 
lating line, as in a melody of Schubert, 
held, varied, intensified; its zest of | 
rhythm touched in or firmly marked; its 
moments of still, rapt grace; its leaps 
into exuberance; its fine scorn of all that | 
prettifies and is ‘‘precious’’ in the mean | 
sense of that word. Schubert sings a 
of this dancing; in it, after the Dun- 
canesque fashion, Chaikovsky runs the 
gamut. of: his moods, not always t0| 
be ‘patterned, phrased and conveyed! 


) 


ther medium, now “t6o0 vague. 
too intensive: Yet always there 
is sufficient ’ residue, Hy ivettaes pads 
by practice these dancing girls “have 
achieved’ ‘freedom ‘of bodily motion, 
rhythmed ‘and attuned;:then by quick 
imagination and spontaneous {mpulse 
into beauty. woven it.. For it was Isa. 
dora,.even to the third generation, who re-! 


stored a vena freshness to the dancing 
stage. Yom B- 24 HTP. 
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| WAGNER NIG T POPS 
| The first Sunday night concert of 
this season's Pops, in Symphony hall, | 
was devoted by Mr. Casella, conductor, 
to the works of Wagner. The program 
included excerpts from seven of the 
great German composer’s operas; name- 
ly, the overture, and the entrance of | 
the guests into the Wartburg, from | 
“Tannhauser”; a “Siegfried”? idyll; the’ 
prelude and love-death scene from) 
‘Tristan and Isolde’’; a prelude to “The | 
Meistersingers of Nuremburg”: the pre- | 
lude and introduction to act III of. 
“Lohengrin”; the Good Friday spell 
from ‘“Parsifal”’; and' the ride of the, 
Valkyries, without which no orthodox 
Wagnerian program would be complete. 
The numbers were so chosen as to. 
avoid tiresome heaviness. The orches-_| 
tra, skilfully guided by Mr. Casella, gave | 
to each selection that perfection of per- | 
formance one has learned to expect 
from such a splendid band of musi- 
clans. The audience was large and en- 
thusiastic, an indication that such pro- 
grams may safely be inserted, at various 
times, aS acceptable contrasts to the 


nightly miscellanies culled from lighter 
compositions. 


Last night brought the first Sun- | 
day evening concert of the season’s 
Symphony Hall Pops. For this occa- 
sion Mr. Casella submitted a Wagner | 
program which included the En- 
trance into the Wartburg from 
“Tannhaduser,” the ‘Siegfried Idyll,” 
the Prelude and Introduction to Act 
III from Lohengrin,” the ‘“Tann-| 
hauser” Overture, the  ‘ eister- 
singer” Prelude, the <«vistan” Prel- 
ude and Love-Death, the Good Friday | 
Spell from ‘“Parsifal’ and the Ride | 
of the Valkyries. It must be admitted | 
that for a musician whose artistic | 
ideals are at the opposite pole from | 
Wagner’s, Mr. Casella gives excellent | 
performances of the master’s work. 
He also did a goud service to the 
composer and to his own audience by | 
including in his program, in addition | 
to some jf the usuai items of a Wag- 
ner list, the “Siegfried Idyll” and the | 
Good Friday Spell, which are not! 
often heard. He evidently had devoted 
Care to the preparation of these num- 
bers, too; the performance of the 
“Idyll” was the finest of the evening. 
A large audience was enthusiastic. 
The next Sunday evening concert will 


be given May 26. Day (3, 1929 Arn, 
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stocked in all-Wagner programs and or ,on the other hand, unyieldi wi! croaches ; i, offers to repair it. 
part-Wagner programs came last ev- ism. With the music of tA Bligtrica '|may believe cued ware ts heabio an | a ace his work he-climbs into the | 
ening Mr. Casella’s first Sunday concert | ldylle,” the Prelude to “Lohengrin” and [gm™| | Plause, the public is grateful. Last eve-| | finds thi, le" his work is done, he| 
of the current Pops series as another | the Good Friday Spell from “Parsifal | pany for example, between a first group! vents os yoy hump on his back pre- 
contribution to the total score. Yet the. the conductor is even more objective consisting of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Wedding! | Lollo ‘awe mips en he an Oe 70m 
demand is insatiable. Save for a sprink: The translucent glow, the gentle warm! March,” a gavotte from Mozart’s “Les! | preak gaat Turious than at the first. 
ling of empty seats at the tables on the of weaving voices, the fluttering leafa'’ Petits Riens,’’ the Turkish March out | Poe the i iaerins, that Licasi must pay 
floor, the hall was filled; probably every of forest murmurs sound directly a of Beethoven's ‘The Ruins of Athens,’ | | to afford oe ag gf ks bar AM lis 
seat would have been taken had it not purely from the seore N. M. J : the Overture to Rossini’s “The Siege of; | sophical st Hberty. Hut: tie philo-| 
been for the threat of a storm. And the @| Corinth,” and a last group made up | his dina ie cadet nonchalantly smokes 
audience listened and applauded with my of the Bacchanale from Saint-Saéns’s | ing fails Whee developments. Even-. 
ple “ure. For more times this season | “Samson and Delilah,’ a suite of three |tance a pa yee Raranaesb piety In the dis-) 
tha ; ~ is convenient to count, the Pre- My; pieces out of “Carmen” and the Over- | like Sicilian ‘wake *S Singing & nocturyent 
lude .o “The Mastersingers” has sound- ture to Verdi’s “The Sicilian Vespers” | assemble for t] ate) Sime PCaSENCE s, y 
ed from the Boston Symphony’s strings, (music of the theater, by the way, all of | and the Hae ac vf ances about the Jur 
wood-winds and brass. Last evening | it) played in Mr. Casella’s straighforward not haing +a " i , stat, and friend. And 
Mr. Casella vigorously opened the sec: and masterful manner, there stood three | dance pet Shear oe on country, the 
ond division of his program with this pleces which might have found place on | Don Lollo wpa ny St Gn a Of 8 tae 
2 | any Symphony program—the introduc- / ina frenzy kicke ; out of the house and 

Prelude. All-Wagner programs may @ tion to and a march from Rimsky-Kor- | ples over rt *s at the jar so that it top- 
come and go, but the Prelude to “The @ sakov’s “The Golden Cockerel,” Musorg- | trunk of . tae. 1 Ait Fiebggr ee — 
Mastersingers’’ marches on. Otherwise, q spond See teh on 3ald Mountain” and | shamefacedly int saunas to’ hal Soa aie 
the excerpts, preludes and overtures of aie ior El ethernet see ny ag the peasants dance off their excitement. 
vanes ee | ‘ | os: Eh I ei dart. %y» aS he One can believe that the suite which Mr 

the program were familiar ones from B 6calls it. “The Jar. Gihbdile Shia nuk. ‘bee 3 en Mr. 
: é ‘ | . this Alle pre- 


Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Tristan and anciful MUA 3OF & fanciful plot is serves the significant moments of the 
Isolde, Parsifal and The Valkyr. A : Rimsky-Korsako\ S score for Che Golden music which clothes this p] } 
Siegfried Idylle,” less frequently heard, Cockerel.”” Hearing it, one were dull- the dances of Paticodias oN SS ia hears 
Was an exception. Perhaps the older witted indeed, if he could anticipate in beginning: no Jess ‘the eal oy . (i sedi, 
generation of Boston concert-goers can degree some such announcement as the ant with his folk sorig- wots: > eum 
remember when the music of Wagner astrologer makes at the astonishing end| ably sung by Mr. tulon hicrwan hei 
was not so generally acecpted; when an of the play when he says that after all| formance hereabouts): one pirhayt Reale 
all-Wagner concert divided the town into the whole is no more than fairy tale.| the dancing Nela, daughter of Do I io: 
two rival camps? Who is the present- Into the very texture of harmonies and | and one feels pulse heightened and neswel 
day Wagner, now dividing the town, to melodies, of rhythms and orchestral| grow taut with the excitements of th 
Dna nla concerta will be devoted timbres is this element blended. Delicacy,! various stages of the peasants’ dws’ 
thirty years hence? | oe gern grant a ee te of mystery, by | in conclusion. A vivid music Mr. Casella 
To distinguish Mr. Casella's interpre- ie Phe see ad ie ack “shpat | es Pappa tan A vivid performance ue 
tation of Wagnerian music is to say that of last evening does not pound, does not | Save to it last evening. Pi, Baa ee 
| 
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the conductor lets the composer speak srow insistent. The feet which i 
for himself. For the processional music ‘tended to accom an ome bie stig . Ze 
of the Entrance of the Guests into Wart- | Roman le ions i" : es tage tar 
burg, Mr. Casella gives full reign to the rheaiaen, re eo an Ry aa pend 
brittle brightness, the biting attacks and meek ‘army of sits iets tas ps sa 0 aa 
crystal tones of which virtuosi instru- “ghia ee Say Tale it) 
mentalists are capable; yet holds steady must be attuned. And for such an end 
and inelastic the tempo; sharply outlines ) Mr. Casella and eighty picked musicians 
the rhythmic patterns and = sinuous no less than the bearded Rimsky last 
voices. In the Prelude to Tannh&duser,”’ evening furnished accomplishment. 
he begins deliberately, moves with sol- Musorgsky in the music of last evening 
emn majesty, abruptly inserts the Venus- fave Russian treatment to a subject that 
burg measures, piles sonority upon so- has attracted composers of most nation- 
nority as overwhelming conviction. This | alities. His “Night on Bald Mountain’’ 
Tannhiauser music, indeed, finds Mr. Summons noises out of the bowels of the 
Casella in his most authoritative and.im- earth, adds to them the voices of beings 
pressive manner. For the resounding Which we mortals like to call super- 
surges of “The Mastersingers’”’ and the natural, To top it, sonorous brass gives 
Ride.of Valkyrs he once more opens up rr picture of the black god Cherno- 
the full stops of trumpets, tubas and pitas he W ith his attendants of the black 
trombones, to carry everything by weight te worthy indulges in measures of 
and magnificence of tone. Again, “an celebration. | Witches enter, and the or- 
such processional music as the introduc- cl «5k She Paaahe — wis ahi ea or 
tion to the third act of “Lohengrin” he the “Witches’ Sabbath.” But all things 
is crisp and rhythmically rigid. To speak Paes end. rhe sound of a bell from a 
its true meaning, Wagner’s music must | hag church is heard. In its presence | 
indeed rise starkly from the music pages | els cannot continue. Phe spirits | 
through superb instrumental perform- eo the gloom and the shadows are | 
p m | dispelled. Night gives way to day. And 


a Music sweet and tender replaces that 
of the demons of the night. 
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HERE WAS to be seen last evening 
gg in Symphony Hall a_é= spectacle 

peculiar to the City of Boston and 
the State of Massachusetts. The floor 
of that concert-room was filled with 
tables and chairs. The purpose of those 
tables is to hold food and drink for those 
sitting around them. Twenty-four hours 
earlier they served that end; twenty-four 
later they will again serve it; but between 
8.15 and 10.15 on Sunday they must stand 
empty, because it is unlawful on that 
day ‘“‘to offer for sale refreshments of any 
kind in a theater or hall during an en- 
tertainment’’—-even as it is unlawful 
throughout the week to commit murder, 
robbery or other felony. As yet there is 
no statute, rule or regulation forbidding 
in such circumstance the consumption of 
candy by those that bring it of, for and 
by themselves. A few rebellious spirits 
brought and ate it last evening—overtly. 
Doubtless a new decree will speedily 
repair this oversight. 

Nor may there be smoking on Sunday 
in a theater or a coneert-hall during an 
entertainment. Yet a few feet away, in 
the corridots, where there is no entertain- 
ment, whoever will may smoke his fill. 
What if a wayward hand, lapsing for the 
instant from pure legality, should wander 
to cigar or cigarette case? Symphony 
Hall is at pains to remove even the temp- 
tation. Not so much as a match-box is 
left on those stripped tables. God save the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts!  Al- 
ready the President’s renowned commis- 
sion has at least a footnote for the pages 
on which it may discuss the declining re- 
spect for law and authority. 

Fortunately, the listeners in the balco- 
nies redressed the balance and resembled 
a normal. audience; while Beethoven’s 
‘Pastoral Symphony,’ which began the 
concert, raised the spirits of the forlorn 
company on the floor. Mr. Casella took 
the music simply and cheerfully. The 


flute, the oboe and’ the clarinet did their | 


bird-like offices as though Strauss had or- 
dained them. The ingenuous humors of 
the rustic band and the country merry- 
making were neither overlooked nor ob- 
truded. The storm was as tempestuous 


as an orchestra of 1809 in a pastel-col- 


ored piece had reason to be. The final 
pious canticle sounded round and full. 
What was more to the point—since by 
these the ‘‘Pastoral Symphony” survives 
—was the gentle babbling flow in which 
from variation to variation the conductor 
kept the brookside’ song; the freshness 
and sweetness he lent to the preceding 
movement. It was idyllic, fragrant, 
jJocund and preaceful, a'l in brief space, 
introduction and—to make a paradox— 


epitome, of the "whole. Mr. Casella’ 
light hand and melodic ear did Beethoven 
good service; while upon both waited 
the singing strings of the orchestra. 
A sunny “Pastoral Symphony” as be- 
comes a Latin conductor. A miniature, | 
personal music withal. i, 

As good to hear was the final number-—. 
the dawn, the miming of the loves Of | 
Pan .and Syrinx, the final dance that’ 
make the Second Suite from Ravel's bal-| 
let, “‘Daphnis and Chloé.” Here, par ex: * 
cellence, is the virtuoso-music of our 
time. Two-score of details from the sev- 
eral instruments—and the stir of nature 


the swarming, flooding light of sunris4. 
-all without a single commonplace. 


The 
simple miming of the old fable, as by a 
gentle ritual—that employs a most 8o- 
phisticated orchestra. The wave-like tu- 
mult of the general rejoicing, the crest of 
every wave hejeweled with harmonic or 
instrumental spray. Through it all Rave 
bolder and freer than ever before or ever 
after, yet not once losing his fine control. 
Possibly we are a minor age in music, 
but in that music we have made and. 
wlayed our little master works. Reper- 
tory piece, here in Boston, is this Second 
Suite. but. from the orchestra at Sym- 
phony Hall it has yet to come routined, 





HE™ ast full week of The Pops is | 
cy at hand. Beyond it remain only two | 

concerts on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, July 1 and 2, to bring another 
séason to an end. On the whole it is a 
week of many incidents worthy of notice, 
To begin at the beginning, tomorrow eve- 
ning will bring the final Sunday program. 
For it Mr. Casella has assembled Chal- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony, Borodin’s 
Polovtsian Dances from ‘Prince. Igor,” 
Musorgsky’s “Night on Bald Mountain,” 


and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Capriccio Es- | 


/panole. 


For Monday there is a _ novelty in| 
Malipiero’s Suite, ‘“‘The False Harlequin,” | 


On Tuesday Schubert’s ‘‘Unfinished’’ 


Symphony will be played again. Wednes- | 
day will be a repetition of the request | 


program of the past week with such 
favorites as Handel’s ‘‘Largo,’’ Ravel’s 
“La. Valse,” the. Overture to ‘‘William 
lel,” “Pomp and Circumstance,” ‘‘Ave 
| Maria,”’ “Peer Gynt’’ Suite, “The Blue 
| Danube” and Mr. Casella’s own “Italia.” 
On Thursday comes the postponed per- 
formance of Mr. Gershwin’s “An Ameri 
can in Paris,’’ for first hearing in Bos- 
ton. It will be repeated again on Saur- 


'day. Full account of the piece as de-' 


; aS 
il Sunday Pop Concert 
. 
| . yy fF 7 Pron Con, 
) e Russian program announce 
‘for last evening at the Pops brought 
a considerable. company to Sym- 
phony Hall. The program was made 
up of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, the Polovtsian Dances from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor,’ Mous- 
sorgsky’s colorful tone poem, “A 
Night on Bald Mountain,” and the 
gayly cavorting Spanish Caprice of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

In spite of Mr. Casella’s vigor and 
zealousness, the players and their 
performance begin to reveal traces 
of the lateness of this musical sea- 
son. The faces familiar through last 
winter grow fewer as vacation con- 
‘tracts or diversions call the “regu- 
lars” from their desks. With the 
available substitutes Mr. Casella now 
makes shift, not always to the best 
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advantage, either of himself or of 


the music. But he still retains, even 
with a changing personnel, the firm 
rhythms, the abounding forcetulness 
which characterize his conducting. 
The Tchaikovsky showed these char- 
acteristics, but with perhaps a trace 
too much of heavy-handedness in the 


Pop concerts 
Symphony Hall will 
end Tuesday night, 


Season 
Tuesday 


July 2. The season this year began 


on a Wednesday, May 1, so that it will 
have’ run its course in nine weeks. 
Uswally the closing of the Pops leaves 


Boston concertless until Fall, but this 


year we are to have the new Esplanade 
concerts conducted by Arthur Fiedier, 
and free to all comers nearly every 
night from July 4 through August 8. 
The first of the Esplanade programs) 
are printed elsewhere in this depart- 
ment today. 

To Alfredo Casella, now ending his 
third season as Pops conductor, must 
go the lion’s share of the credit 
for the artistic and popular success 
of the concerts. Mr Casella is the 
first musician of world-wide fame to 
conduct the Pops. He is one of the 
foremost of living Italian composers, 
a pianist of distinction, and a deserved- 
ly praised editor of musical classics, 
as well as a conductor with many ap- 
pearances with leading orchestras to 
his credit. 

When his engagement to conduct the 
Pops was first announced there were 
those who feared that the concerts 
would become too ‘“‘highbrow,’’ too 2us- 
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The attituae or tae auurnves mas 
undergone a corresponding change. Ten | 
years ago or more people used to chat- | 
ter and laugh during the music, unless 
the piece was Handel’s Largo or one of 
a. very few other great favorites. Now 
they listen almost and often quite as 
silently as at the regular Symphony 
concerts. One even hesitates to strike 
a match or puff at a cigar or cigar- 
ette while the orchestra is playing. 
They listen not because there is any 
rule requiring silence, but because the 
music is what they have come for. 

The public is getting over the old-| 
time American notion that anything | 
lahelled ‘‘suite,’’ or overture, or 6ym- 
phony. or concerto, must be so difhi- 
cult to follow that only a _ trained 
musician could enjoy it. Mr Casella 
has made such pieces as Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished Symphony,” Beethoven’s 
‘‘eonore No. 3” overture; and Rimsky 
Korsakov’s ‘‘Scheherezade” favorites 
with Pops audiences, as they are with 
the Boston Symphony subscribers. He 
has even won popular approval for 
such modernist music as HonezZzer’s 
“Pacific 231’? anl Ravel’s ‘‘La Valse.” 

The last named number, indeed, won 
a place on the annual request pro- 
gram, along with Handel’s ‘‘Largo,”’ 
“The Blue Danube,’’ and other old 
favorites of the class nicknamed 
‘chestnuts.’ But the audience’ still 


scribed in Deems Tav Yan sian | 
! ue ae acieie ie thane has, as Pops audience always nave 


and by Mr. Gilman was printed in these 
columns two weeks ago. 

Friday will be Italian night, with three 
new pieces on the program. They are Vi- 
valdi’s violin concerto, Adriano Lualdi’s 
“Le Furie d’Arlecchino”’ overture, and 
| three children’s pieces by Santoliquido. 
| Side by side with them have been placed 
the more familiar overture to ‘Il Matrimo- 
'nio Segreto”’ by Cimarosa. Rossini’s over- 
Eure to ‘‘Semiramide,’’ Mr. Casella’s suite 
from the ballet, ‘‘La Giara,’’ Ponchielli’s 
Ballet of the Hours, intermezzo from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and 
the overture to Verdi’s ‘‘La Forza del 
Destino.’’ 

On Saturday in addition to Mr. Gersh- 
win’s music, there will be Mozart’s 
“Musical Joke.’’ For the rest the pro- 
{grams run the usual course. 
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first and last movements; with the 
middie sections, however, there came 
a grace and lightness of touch which 
deserve at least passing notice. 


Borodin’s dances, now trebly familiar | 
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to every concert-goer, surged forth | 
with their usual reiterative power, | 
pleasant to listen to after many. 


earlier hearings .As for “Night on 
| Bald Mountain.” the conductor read 


‘into it fantasy and weirdness, con-, 


'trasts and color. Cc. S. B. 


tere, and lose their hold on the gen- 
eral public. But he has used his fas- 
tidious taste and musical erudition to 
broaden the scope of the programs 
by including interesting music, old and 
new, and never slighted the popular 
classics which have always been the 
mainstay of the Pops. The audiences 
have never been larger or more en- 
thusiastic than during his regime. In- 
creased prices for balcony tickets have 
not reduced the attendance, so far as 
a. casual observer can note. 


eT 


Pop Concerts Unique 


No other American city has any- 
thing quite like the Pops. Similar se- 
vies attempted elsewhere have not won 
permanent favor with the public. But 
Boston has almost from the beginning 
of the Boston Symphony supported 
and enjoyed this series of popular and 
informal orchestral concerts night after 
night, year after year, through May 
and June. 

Mr Casella has not only broadened 
the scope of the programs, he has 
erveatly improved the standard of per- 
formance, which now often equals 
that of the regular Symphony concerts. 
His authority over the orchestra, and 
his skill as conductor are notable. 
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had, a veto on the programs. No new 
piece will be kept in the repertory for 
more than two or three hearings un- 
less the audiences plainly like it and 
applaud it heartily. 


Final Pops Programs 


If one were asked to name the mu- 
sician doing the most efficient and suc- 
cessful missionary work for good 
music in Boston, one would certainly 
name Alfredo Casella. Not that Mr 
Casella ever sets Up as an ‘‘uplifter,’’ 
or talks about musical missions, He)! 
merely plays night after night to large | 
and miscellaneous audiences a lot of | 
good music in a way that makes | 
them like it. 
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